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PREFACE 


This book was written as far back as in 1930. It was 
published in German in the following year. Before the 
arrangement for the publication of the English edition was 
complete, I left Europe for India. Scon afterwards, I was 
arresicd and spent six years in prison. UjX)n my release at 
the end of 1936, I iCieived pressing requests from different 
cjuarrcrs to arrange for the publication of the English 
edition, because the development of events in China, in the 
meantime, had added importance to the book. But the 
preoccupations of an active political life prevented me from 
devoting the necessary time and attention to the matter. 
During the years of my imprisonment, a part of the 
manuscript had been lost. The rest was scattered in several 
places. I had to collect the parts and complete the manus- 
cript by translating several chapters from the German text. 
For all these reasons, the book could not be published as 
soon as generally desired and as I myself wished. 

Ever since 1922, I had been closely connected with the 
political movement in China. I contributed to the 
formulation of the policy of the Communists joining the 
Kuo Min Tang with the purpose of promoting the cause of 
the outstanding bourgeois democratic revolution. Later on, 
in application, the policy degenerated into opportunist 
deviations. When, at the end of 1925, the Kuo Min Tang 
leaders openly began the preparation for the eventual 
betrayal of the revolution, the Communist Party of China 
and those directing its policy on the spot failed to press for 
a bold approach to the social problems on the pretext of 
maintaining the united anti-imperialist front. It was on my 
initiative that the Communist International directed a 
correct application of the policy of developing the bourgeois 
democratic revolution in the teeth of the opposition of the 
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boitrgeoisie, if necessary. I went to China at the end of 1926 
as the representative of the Communist International. I 
was there until the middle of 1927, that is, throughout the 
great crisis of the Chinese Revolution. A brief account of 
that period has already been pubh<;hed in “My Experience 
in China” The same story is told in greater detail in the 
closing chapters of this book. Upon ray return to Moscow, 
all the documents (stenographic reports of the proceedings 
of the Fifth Congress of the Ccmimunist Patty of China, of 
all the meetings of its Central Committee during the period 
of my stay in China, etc.) were published in a book called 
“The Chinese Revolution”. It was published in Russian 
by the State Publishing Department. The closing chapters 
of this book are based on those official documents. My first 
book. “The Chinese Revolution”, was never published in 
other languages. On request from Moscow, I sent the 
manuscript back from Berlin. 

Many things hapf»ened in China since this book had 
been written. A new volume must be written to deal with 
those events extensively. As those events have borne out my 
contention about the collapse of 1927, and have corroborated 
my views about the inevitable lines of development of the 
Chinese Revolution, I did not wish to add anything to this 
book, so that its character as a historical document is in no 
way aftected. Nevertheless, a history of the Chinese 
Revolution appearing today would be incomplete if it did 
not touch the events during the period since this book was 
written. Moreover, the lessons of the experitettce made in 
China during those eventful years are not only of great 
theoretical value, but are also of practical importance iat 
us in India. Therefore, I have added the last two chaptere 
covetit^ those events briefly. 

The book, however, is more than a history of the 
revohitionary movement in contcoiporary China. It gives 
the btoad outlines of the social history ^ China ffcmt tSie 
diliai deys. a number d social ppcMam, wlthii a|i{iear 
m he typically Chinese, are theoitt^ly treated^ Ih 
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-30 , 1 had to make some investigations into the causes what 
is generally known as civilisation. The investigations have 
■©tiabled me to make some original theoretical contribution 
to the science of history. Personally, I consider that to be 
the real merit of the work. I have not yet had the time to 
follow up the investigation in greater detail. Unfortunately, 
an active jjolitical worker is debarred from such purely 
scientific work. I hope that my sugg^tions will stimulate 
others to undertake the greater work Svhich •! may not be 
able to do. 


# # # # 

The publication of the book was again delayed by the 
•outbreak of the war. Apart from the difficulty of making 
proper printing arrangement and the high cost of paper, 
there were other, more serious, considerations. Nationalist 
China became one of the United Nations in the war; Chiang 
Kai-shek was boosted as one of the top leaders of the anti- 
Axis alliance. This book narrates the record of both, and it 
is not at all a complimentary record. Its publication might 
create diplomatic difficulties; it might have been even 
proscribed as prejudicial to war efforts. I could not send it 
out to a publisher abroad without submitting the 
manuscript to the censorship of the official exjjert on Chinese 
affairs, and he was entitled to suppress it if he found it 
objectionable. I did not take the almost sure risk. 

Eventually, the Chinese bubble burst, as it was bound 
ta Foreign journalists began to tell truths about nationalist 
'China and its hero, instead of the previous flowery fictions. 
There was no longer any political reasoit to hold up the 
publication of this book, which predicted sixteen years ago 
<xactiy wluit has been happening ever since in nationalist 
m well as the socaUed Communut China. 

Even now, 1 do not whh to add anything to the book, 
lOUt* do the subsequent events warrant any revision of the 



views expressed in 1930, and then in 1939, when the last two 
chapters were added. I have only recorded in a short 
epilogue some facts about the present developments in China 
which drive home the lesson set forth in the last chapter. 


Dehradun 
March 31st, 1946. 


M. N. ROY 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is not a treatise on Sinology. The very title of 
the book makes that evident. Nevertheless, a general in- 
vestigation in the history of the country from the earliest 
days is necessary in order to place in a proper perspective 
the social and political problems of contemporary China, a 
treatment of which is the subject matter of the book. The 
book assumes a scientific character inasmuch as a number of 
basic social and political problems are dealt with theoreti- 
cally, so that they could be treated intelligently in their 
peculiar Chinese appearance. Much confusion has been 
caused, for example, on the question of Feudalism, as well 
as by the mechanical application of what Marx called the 
“Asiatic mode of production*', as an inflexible formula. 

If bourgeois Sinology is a sterile controversy among 
pedants, Marxian investigation of the history of China has 
hardly begun. What little Marx and Engels themselves 
wrote about China was based upon very insufficient material, 
and therefore cannot be accepted as the last word on the 
subject. Still, mechanical quotations from the fragmentary 
writings of the founders of scientific Socialism have until 
now been the point of departure of Marxist Sinology. 
Obviously, with such a method, which is hardly Marxist, 
not much light can be thrown upon the dark corners in the 
history of the Chinese society. Instead of setting up ill- 
conceived, unfounded theories as the last word in Marxian 
Sinology, true Marxists should do the spade-work. Materials 
should be collected and systematised on the lines of Marxian 
methodology. 

Not a few Marxian Sinologues are still over awed by 
the imposing learnedness of bourgeois Sinolpgy. While 
combating it apparently, they nevertheless remain bound 
to its unscientific methodology. How the mist of bourgeois 
Sinolc^ still hangs over the minds of many Marxian 
Sinolc^^ues, is evidenced by the habit of seizing upon 
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phenomena like the age-long isolation and the system of 
artificial irrigation as the keys to the Chinese puzzle. To 
describe these historical phenomena and to point out what 
influence they had on the evolution of Chinese society, do 
not bring us to the root of the problems. It is necessary 
to ascertain how those peculiar phenomena came into 
existence. 

In the opening chapters of this book, an attempt has 
been made to ascertain the cause of the specific features in 
the social organism of China. This has been done, on the 
one hand, disregarding the pedantry^ of bourgeois Sinology 
and, on the other hand, discarding the empiricism of the 
so-called Marxist experts. Not being a treatise on Sinology, 
this book does not concern itself with an examination ol 
the different theories set up regarding the history of China. 
Here the subject is approached positively. For the purpose 
of the book, it is immaterial whether Confucius lived six 
hundred years or eight hundred years before Christ ; 
whether his teachings are codified in five books or nine 
books ; whether he was the Prime Minister or the Minister 
of Finance of one of the innumerable Clan-States of ancient 
China. Besides, there is no established authority regarding 
these and other chronological details. It is possible to 
state the fundamental principles of Confucianism without 
entering into the hair-splitting scholasticism of bourgeois 
Sinology. That has been done without profuse references 
to, and long quotations from, the so-called standard works 
on China. The author has no desire to impose the reader 
with a show of vast learning. 

Then, my object is not to study Confucianisrn or 
Taoism or any other school of thought in ancient China, as 
such. Marxism does not allow that. The basic principles 
of the conflicting schools have been ascertained and stated 
in brief only as evidence of the fierce class antagonism that 
grew out of the dissolution of the tribal society. The next 
Step is to investigate what mode of production caused that 
antagonism. That brings us to the decisive factw of the 
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process, namely, endowments of nature at the disposal of 
the ancient Chinese. 

In establishing the deductions, I have referred to 
Morgan alone as the authority. That does not imply that 
there is no other authority for the deduction. Had I been 
engaged in a purely technical scientific investigation, I 
could call upon Waitz, Schweinfurth, Ratzel, Eyre, Stanley, 
Burton and others for evidence in support of my view. But 
here again, I have not follow ed the usual method of 
measuring unknown regions with the yard-stick of estab- 
lished theories. In course of an objective investigation, 
facts have been discovered, and deductions drawn from 
them. Besides, the theory that at the dawn of civilisation 
the mode of production, consequently the division of labour, 
and the entire course of social evolution, is primarily 
determined by the endowments of nature, constitutes the 
corner-stone of Historical Materialism. Marx formulated 
the theory ; Engels elaborated it on the basis of Morgan’s 
discovery of the clan-type of society. Later, in elucidating 
the fundamental principles of Marxism, Plekhanov main- 
tained it with the aid of further knowledge, subsequently 
acquired, about ancient society. Answering the question — 
“By what is this economic structure itself determined?” 
— Plekhanov wrote: "Marx’s answer reduces the whole 
problem of the development of economic structure to the 
problem of the causes that determined the evolution of 
the productive forces of society. In this latter form, the 
problem is primarily solved with reference to the nature of 
the greographical environments.” (“Fundamental Problems 
o£ Marxism”, page 32). 

A clear knowledge of the natural con4itions and forces 
of production available to the ancient Chinese alone can 
enable us to discover the fundamental laws of social 
evolution behind the peculiarities in the history of the 
country. Approached with that knowledge, all the social 
and political peculiarities in the past, and the problems of 
the present, cease to be baffling. 
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Owing to their empirical approach to the problem, 
experts on China, calling themselves Marxists, have set up 
and pulled down all sorts of theories about the structure 
of Chinese society, not only of the past, but even of to-day. 
The greatest confusion has been created by the controversy 
about the existence of Feudalism in China. To clear this 
confusion, it is necessary to have a definition of Feudalism. 
It would be futile to enter into a dispute over a thing which 
remains an abstract conception. Therefore, it is necessary 
to ascertain the essence of the social relation, traditionally 
called Feudalism, in order to have a standard for the 
investigation of the evolution of Chinese society. 

Then again, it is not the term Feudalism that is 
decisive. The main thing is the relation of property in 
land as the principal means of social production. The 
development of the form of landownership, usually known 
as feudal, was determined by the conditions of pro- 
duction in the preceding period. Those conditions, in 
their turn, were different in different parts of the world, 
owing to the variety of geographical environments and 
natural gifts. Therefore, the private property in land and 
the class relation based upon it, could not possibly be 
realised in an uniform appearance throughout the world. 
By studying the history of China, we discover that social 
relations constituting the essence of Feudalism did develop 
in that country, though not under forms generally 
recognised as feudal. 

If the structure of the contemporary Chinese society 
contains no element of Feudalism, then, either this has been 
destroyed, or did not ever exist. It has not been destroyed, 
because the bouigeois revolution, which ordinarily performs 
that historic task, has not yet been completed in China. So, 
it follows that Feudalism never existed in China. What 
happened, then, when the tribal social order decomposed? 
The dissolution of primitive Communism inevitably leads to 
the creation of private property in the means prodimtitm ; 
and in that period of antiquity, land is the main means 
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of production. The class relation based upon the pre- 
capitalist private property in land, no matter what form it 
assumes, is the essence of the feudal social order. A 
convenient way out of the dilemma is found in a mechanical 
quoution from Marx. A sentence from the Introduction 
to “The Critique of Political Economy” serves the purpose. 
The passage quoted is: “In broad outlines, the Asiatic, 
antique, feudal and modern capitalist modes of production 
can be depicted as the progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of society.” Long before social conditions in the 
Oriental countries were subjected to Marxist examination, 
Plekhanov theoretically dealt with the question of the 
“.Asiatic mode of production” and Plekhanov’s authority 
as a Marxian theorist has survived his political debacle. 
According to him, upon Morgan’s discovery of the cl^n-type 
of social oiganisation, “Marx modified his views as to the 
relation between the classical method of production and the 
Asiatic method.” (“Fundamental Problems of Marxism”, 
page 50). If the sentence in the Introduction to the 
“Critique of Political Economy” contains the conclusive 
opinion of Marx, then, “Asiatic mode of production”, being 
a stage earlier than the antique mode of production, must 
be coincident with primitive Communism. For, the 
antique society grew out of the dissolution of the primitive 
Communist tribal order. Then, the “Asiatic mode” must 
eventually develop into the antique mode of production. 
But when later on we find Marx explaining what he meant 
by the “Asiatic mode of production”, it appears to be a stage 
of social evolution not only very far away from primitive 
Communism, but well above the level of antique production. 
It is based not only upon private property in land, but also 
in other means of production created by man, and even 
partially upon primitive capitalist production. 

In that stage, the form of private property in land 
which, according to Marx, “is quite suitable for becoming 
the basis of stationary condititms of society, such as we see 
in Asia” is realised no longer in labour-rent, but in Uie rent 
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in kind. Further, “in this form of rent, it is by no means 
necessary that rent in kind, which represents surplus labour, 
should fully exhaust the entire surplus labour of the rural 
family. Compared to labour-rent, the producer has rather 
more elbow room to gain time for some surplus labour 
whose product shall belong to himself. This type of social 
relation characterises the period of transition from the feudal 
to the capitalist mode of production. Under it, the peasant 
outgrows legal serfdom, labour-rent being the classical 
expression of feudal relation ; but the entire process of his 
production still takes place under social relations primarily 
determined by the pre-capitalist ownership of land. At the 
same time, a part of the proceeds of his labour, performed 
over and above for the production of his indispensable 
meap>' of subsistence, tends to remain in his possession. 
That is, he begins to acquire private property, and thus 
there grows the possibility that the direct producer may 
acquire the means to exploit other labourers.” 

The quotations in the above paragraph are all from 
“Capital", Volume III (American edition, page 924). Instead 
of quoting more extensively, I should refer the reader to 
the entire Section III on “Rent in Kind”. 

At the time of writing the Introduction to “The 
Critique of Political Economy”, Marx obviously meant 
something different by the “Asiatic mode of production”. 
Otherwise, the gradation of the epochs of social progress, as 
stated then, would contradict his entire theory of Historical 
Materialism. Evidently, what he had in mind was the 
theocratic type of antique social order as obtained in Egypt 
and Babylon. Having at that time not sufficient knowledge 
about the ancient history of other Oriental countries, Marx 
tended to think that the theocratic type was common to 
them all. But the discovery of. the clan-type of ancient 
society proved that the Asiatic was not a distinct stage of 
social evolution preceding the antique ; that both of them 
grew out the dissolution of the clan social order, and 
were two parallel types. On this, Plekhanov writes: "Each 
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of these two types of economic organisation appeared as 
the outcome of an increase in the forces of production, an 
increase which had occurred within the social organisation 
based upon the clan system, and ultimately led to the break- 
up of this organisation. If the two types, the classical and 
the Oriental, respectively, differred greatly each from the 
other, this was because, in both the respective cases, the 
development was influenced by the geographical environ- 
ments.” (“Fundamental Problems oi Marxism”, page 51). 

This basic principle of Historical Materialism is stated 
also in the Introduction to “The Critique of Political 
Fxonomy”. “No type of social structure ever perishes until 
there have been developed all the productive forces for 
which it has room ; and new and higher forces of produc- 
tion never appear on the scene until the material conditions 
of existence requisite for their development have matured 
within the womb of the old society.” 

The ancient Babylonian and Egyptian society perished ; 
but that was not the case in China or India. A type of 
social organisation perishes only when all the productive 
forces inherent in it are exhausted without creating the 
germs of a new social order. This algebra of Marxism 
permits the deduction that the ancient social order in China 
and India was essentially different from that in Egypt and 
Babylon ; in other words, there is no such thing as an 
uniform type of Asiatic mode of production antecedent to 
the antique. It is a historical fact that ancient society in 
China and India did not go the same way as in Egypt and 
Babylon. It could not remain stationary for ages without 
perishing. What, then, happened to it? 

Being only a parallel type of antique social order, it 
was bound to attain the next higher stt^e — ^Feudalism. 
Here ^ain, historical causes, geographical environments 
and natural conditions of production affected the progress 
and gave distinct appearances to the new social relations 
which, nevertheless, were essentially feudal. Otherwise, 
the monistic principle of Historic Materialism would be 
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disproved, and the Marxian perspective of history, that 
Communism is the common ^stiny the human race, 
would be untenable. 

Those who dispute the existence of Feudalism in China 
base themselves on another fragmentary quotation from 
Marx. Dealing with the creation of private property in 
land as the condition for ground-rent, Marx writes: “Into 
Asia, it (the legal conception of free property in land) has 
been imported by Europeans in but a few places." 
(“Capital”, Volume III, page 723). On the authority of this 
single sentence, it is maintained that private property in 
land never existed in China, and in the absence of this 
basic condition, there could not subsist any feudal relation. 
Read in its full context, the sentence, howevei*. does not 
provide such a conclusive authority. Firstly, in the pre- 
ceding sentence, two distinct type^ of private property in 
land are mentioned: one growing out of the dissolution of 
(he organic order of society, and the other out of the 
capitalist production. It is not clear from the text whether, 
in connection with Asia, Marx meant private property in 
land generally, or the latter type. Most probably, he meant 
the latter type ; for, the reference is made in connection 
with the treatment of the process of the development of 
capitalist ground-rent. Secondly, postulating that the disso- 
lution of the organic order of society is a condition for the 
growth of the legal conception of private property in land, 
Marx could not logically assert that this growth did not take 
place in Asia until the advent of the Europeans. For, 
there the oiganic order of society had broken down, if not 
completely, long before the Europeans came. He very 
likely meant that the legal conception of capitalist private 
property in land was imported by the Europeans into Asia. 
Thirdly, later on, in the same treatise, he writes: “The 
owner (of land) may be the individud representing the 
community, as in Asia.” So, on the authority of Marx, the 
absence of private property in land in China cannot be 
proved. Private property in land in a specific form did 
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«xi8t in China. It was not capitalist poverty. Con- 
.sequently, the social relations resulting from it wert' 
essentially feudal. 

The confusion arises from the fact that pre-capitaligi 
ownership of land in China did not assume the form usually 
labelled as feudal. The decisive factor, however, is not the 
outward form, but the underlying relation of classes. Marx 
holds that the Asiatic form of landownership does not 
essentially differ from the classical feudal system under 
which “this private ownership in land may be merely 
accessory to the ownership of the person of the direct pro- 
^ducers by some individual.” (“Capital”, Vol. Ill, page 743). 
There is no essential difference, because in both the cases 
private property in land realises itself in pre-capitalist rent 
absorbing practically the entire surplus labour of the 
producer, who may or may not be bound legally by the 
conditions of serfdom. Describing the conditions, under 
which peasants appear to cultivate the soil as “free pro- 
•ducers”, that is, not legally in the state of serfdom, as in 
China, Marx concludes: “Under such conditions, the sur- 
plus labour of the nominal owners of the land cannot be 
filched from them by any economic measures, but must be 
forced from them by other measures, whatever may be the 
form assumed by them.” (“Capital”, Volume III, page 918). 

Finally, one more quotation from Marx conclusively 
proves that the system of pre-capitalist relation of property 
in land in China is essentially feudal. “If the direct 
producers are not under the sovereignty of a private land- 
lord, but rather under that of a State which stands over 
theiH as their direct landlord and sovereign, then, rent and 
taxes coincide . . . Under these circumstances, the subject 
need not be politically or economically under any harder 
pressure than that common to all subjection to that State. 
The State is then the supreme landlord. The sovereignty 
consists here in the ownership of land concentrated on a 
national scale. But, on the other hand, no private ownership . 
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of land exists, although there is both private and common 
possession and use of land.” (“Capital”, Vol. Ill, page 918). 

Having cleared away these theoretical questions, the 
book ceases to be scientific, except as history. The principal 
thesis is political. It is a study of the social character and 
perspective of the national revolution in China. The 
study, however, transcends the limits of one single countryr 
and proceeds to ascertain the tactical and oiganisational 
principles of the revolutionary movements in the colonial 
countries generally in the light of the lessons learned in 
China. Nor is this of a detached academic nature. It is the 
result of long revolutionary political activities in my own 
country as well as in China. As a matter of fact, I have 
been associated with the revolutionary movement in the 
entire colonial world, having for years played a leading role 
in the activities of the Communist International in that 
sphere. Even before the foundation of the Communist 
International, I had visited China, the Dutch Indies, the 
Philippines and Mexico, and took part in the revolutionary 
movements in those countries. 

The chapters dealing with the contemporary history of 
China are written on the basis of personal knowledge and 
experience. 1 have had personal contact with most of the 
leading figures of contemporary China. Sun Yat-sen I met 
already in 1916, and the criticism of his earlier social and 
political views is largely based upon personal acquaintance. 
In the opening months of 1927, when the national revolu- 
tion reached its critical stage, I was in China as the represen- 
tative of the Communist International. Personal interest, 
however, has not been permitted to mar the objectivity of 
the study. How far I have succeeded in this, will be judged 
by the reader. For example, Borodin is an old personal 
friend of mine, and I still cherish him as such ; yet, he comes 
in for unsparing criticism. On the other tumd, severe 
condemnation of the former leader of the Communist Finrty 
of China, Chen Tu>hsiu, for the fatal tactical mlMakes coin- 
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mitted, does not prevent me from appreciating his r61e as 
the leading ideologist of the Chinese Revolution. 

The concluding chapter*, added at the last moment, 
brings the history up to date. The political prognosis and 
deductions, however, are contained in the preceding 
chapters which were written last year. Subsequent events 
have proved their correctness, showing that I have succeeded 
in the task undertaken, namely, to draw the lessons of the 
Chinese Revolution. 


Berlin, July 1930. 


M. N. Roy. 


* The reference ie to Chapter X3CI. Two more chapters and an 
BpilOgne have been added sobseqaentl}'. 




CHAPTER I 


THE FOUNDATION OF CHINESE SOCIETY 

The present has its roots struck deep in the past. What 
exists to-day has evolved out of the life of yesterday, and of 
the innunierable days preceding, Tlie present can be 
correctly understood and the future clearly visualised, there- 
fore, only with the aid of a proper appreciation of the 
historical background. 

The history of China vanishes in the dark ages. Side 
by side with the Mediterranean and Semitic races, the 
Chinese entered the early stages of human progress thousands 
of years ago, China is generally considered to be the land 
of a very old civilisation. But in course of time, the people 
inheriting the Semitic and the Mediterranean cultures strode 
ahead to build the modern civilisation on the basis of the 
ancient heritage, while the Chinese failed to keep pace. 
Mediaeval, even antique, social relations still subsist in con- 
temporary China. Modern civilisation has touched her but 
on the surface, causing more evil than good to her teeming 
millions. It is not an unusual phenomenon that peoples 
having reached a comparatively high stage of progress in 
antiquity entirely disappeared from existence. But China 
did not accompany Babylon and ancient Egypt into the obli- 
vion. She struggled ahead, but was left a long way behind 
by others who appeared on the scene later. In view of that 
curious caprice of history, China did not receive proper 
attention in the study of human evolution except as a 
special case, difficult to understand ; and modern China 
has become a baffling problem for many. It is a ‘'Chinese 
Puzzle” which appears to defy the established laws of social 
progress. But there is no puzzle in history which cannot be 
solved with the aid of the modem method of treating 
historical problems as problems of science, approaching them 
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with the assumption that there is some cause for each 
historical phenomenon, and that it can be discovered. 

The causes for the prolonged stagnation of the Chinese 
society are to be found in the conditions under which its 
foundation was laid, thousands of years ago. The fact 
that antique China survived destruction indicates that she 
possessed a vitality altogether lacking in the case of the 
Babylonians, Egyptians and the barbarians of the Western 
Hemisphere. But the vitality at the same time was not 
great enough to overcome completely the opposing forces 
of dissolution, as was the case with the Mediterranean and 
Semitic races. 

A scientific examination of the history of China shows 
that there is nothing in it which is essentially different from 
the history of any other civilisation. Whatever distinction 
appears to be there is rather of quantity than of quality. 
The progress has been slower in China than in the countries 
of the modern civilisation. The historians who find deep- 
rooted peculiarities in the Chinese civilisation, do so with a 
motive. It is to prove that, owing to her innate peculiarities, 
China is not able to absorb the conquests of modem 
civilisation; that she is constitutionally incapable of adopt- 
ing modern economic and political institutions; and that, 
therefore, she must remain a legitimate prey for the 
standard-bearers of modem civilisation. That is not a 
scientific reading of history. 

On the other hand, many of the Chinese themselves also 
believe in, and preach, the cult of “special genius”. Not able 
to understand the causes for the deplorable stagnation of 
their national life, they make a virtue out of it. Afraid of 
the spectre of racial inferiority, they idealise the past which 
has brought about the present misery. But the backward- 
ness of their country is a fact. It cannot be removed by 
glorifying its causes. On the contrary, the causes must be 
boldly discovered and ruthlc»ly extirpated. The lingering 
faidi in the in&llibility and etemalness of their ancient 
odmie, on the part of even those Chinese who desire to 
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see their country progress on the road of modem civilisation, 
renders China a baffling problem to grasp. Indeed, this 
ideological contradiction is a part of the problem. 

After centuries of a fossilised existence, old China is 
at last disappearing, to make room for a new. The 
mediaeval structure of society, sanctified by the teachings 
of Confucius and Mencius, has been undermined, though 
slowly, by the rise of new forces and under the impact of 
the modern civilisation and culture from abroad. It is 
tottering. But the ideology of new China in the throes of 
rebirth can no longer be the same as of the modern civilisa- 
tion ushered in by the Renaissance in Europe. The 
ideology of the centuries-belated Chinese Renaissance can- 
not be that which no longer breathes the spirit of a rising 
civilisation, but seeks to galvanise a decayed order of society. 
Hence the ideologists of Chinese nationalism look wistfull) 
back to the Golden Age, just when the Chinese people are 
engaged in a gigantic struggle for creating a social order 
higher than capitalist civilisation. Sun Yat-sen formulated 
his "Three People’s Principles”, and the “Five-Power Con- 
stitution” of the new State on the basis of the political 
philosophy of Confucius and Mencius. The ideologists of 
Chinese nationalism find the “Foundation of Modern 
China” in the debris of antiquity. 

It is true that the present has its roots struck deep in 
the past, and the builders of the future can draw inspiration 
from the past ; but the tree grows out of the seed only by 
destroying it. If the seed is lovingly preserved for what it 
potentially contains, its pregnancy becomes sterile — the tree 
never blossoms. 

To conjure up the past is not a Chinese peculiarity. 
The ideological pioneers of the European bourgeoisie, while 
heralding the rise of a new social order, harked back to 
the p^n culture of ancient Greece. Indeed, the bourgeois 
social order was reared upon the twin pillars of the Hellenic 
philosophy and Roman Law. The philosophers of ancient 
Greece and, later, the law-givers of Rome were the ideo- 
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legists of a revolution which shifted the basis of hmoan 
society from primitive communism to private property. And 
bourgeois society, the high-watermark of human progress 
based on private property, was born with the rich heritage 
of the Greek and Roman cultures. Not only the men of 
the Renaissance, but even the rationalist thinkers of the 
eighteenth century invoked a legendary “Golden Age” while 
preaching the doctrine of social contract, as the cardinal 
principle of the ideology of a new order, on the authority 
of the philosophers of ancient Greece. Revolting against 
the authority of the Roman Church, Martin Luther 
masqueraded as the reincarnation of the very founder of that 
institution. The great French Revolution destroyed feudal 
aristocracy and monarchist absolutism : yet, its leaders 
believed that they were engaged in the task of creating a 
state on the model of the Roman Republic which had laid 
the foundation of the very social institutions they were 
abolishing. As a matter of fact, the bourgeoisie have always 
conjured up the past as the authority for their revolutionary 
thoughts liquidating old traditions and heralding new 
social relations.* Themselves afraid of the great poten- 
tiality of the revolution they were advocating, they invoked 
the authority of the dead past for justifying their action. 

If the European middle class, when they were still a 
revolutionary factor, looked to the past for inspiration, it is 
no wonder that the Chinese middle class should do the same 
now that their class throughout the world have become a 
bulwark of reaction. The teachings of the Greek philo- 
sophers, more than two thousand years after their time, 
provided the basis for the ideology of the bourgeois social 
order in Europe. In China, Confucius and his disciples, 
like their Greek contemporaries, also for the first time 


’ "At the very time when men appear engaged in revolutumiamg 
things and themselves, in bringing about what never was before, at sndi 
veiy epochs of revolntiottary crisis do they anxionsly confnre up into 
flmir service the spirits of the past.’’— Karl Marx, '‘*rhe l^ghteenth 
Bramalre Louis Bont^Mute". 
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recc^ised the necessity of the political organisation of 
society and enunciated the rudimentary laws for governing 
social relations. But their teachings did not inspire subse- 
quent thinkers to herald the rise of a higher social order. 
The seeds of Renaissance and of the resulting spiritual 
progress of Europe were in the ancient culture of Greece. 
Confucianism was not so happily pregnant. The misfortune 
was due not to any innate inferiority of the Chinese mind, 
but to the material conditions under which the foundation 
of Chinese culture was laid. The responsibility for the 
deplorable social stagnation of China is usually laid at the 
door of the Confucian culture. But the correct interpreta- 
tion of history should be to reverse the relation. Having 
entered the first stages of civilisation together with the 
fore-runners of the modern European nations, the Chinese 
people, nevertheless, lagged behind in centuries of social 
stagnation, because of the defectiveness of the material basis 
of their civilisation. The social stagnation, caused by 
defective endowments of nature, made it possible that the 
progressive elements in the Confucian culture were over- 
come by the conservative. 

Originally, Chinese culture did not differ essentially 
from the contemporary Greek or Indian culture. In either 
case, the philosophical foundation was the ideology of 
human society outgrowing tribal organisation, based upon 
blood relations, and striving towards political institutions 
governed by the relation of private property. The subse- 
quent growth of human culture was the result of the 
evolution of private property. The evolution of private 
property, in its turn, was caused by the development of the 
means of production. The progressive perfeaion of tools 
in the hands of man — the development' of the means of 
production — again is determined by physical conditions. 
Only in the higher stages of civilisation, man invents power- 
ful tools which can overcome elemental conditions. In the 
primitive stt^s, production is still largely governed by the 
endowment of nature, namely, the flora and fautra of the 
2 
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country, geographical environments, animal resources, 
supply of labour, etc. 

The boundary between barbarism and civilisation is 
difficult to indicate. Indeed, there exists no definite 
dividing line. The germ of ciiilisation was in barbarism, 
and remnants of the latter persisted for a long time while 
the former developed. The factor tliat clearly distinguishes 
civilised society from barbarism is the growth of private 
property. It revolutionises production — its mode and 
means, and therefore marks the beginning of a new stage 
of human evolution. The growth of private property 
begins only after man has acquired the knowledge of making 
land bear fruit. So the cultivation of the soil for producing 
food can be reckoned as the first sign of civilisation. A 
group of human beings begin to organise themselves terri- 
torially and politically only after they have reached the 
stage of evolution in which they get their livelihood mainly 
by the cultivation of the earth. In that stage, man ceases 
to subsist, as in the preceding stages of savagery and barba- 
rism, almost entirely by his own physical effort. For the 
cultivation of the soil he supplements his labour by 
employing animals which previously he killed to consume. 
The transformation of animal from an article of consump- 
tion into the means of production is a land-mark in the 
process of social evolution. It lays the foundation of 
private property. By harnessing animal energy to supple- 
ment his labour in the production of the means of 
subsistence, man outgrows barbarism and enters the stage 
of civilisation.® 

From the remotest days of history, the inhabitants of 
China got their subsistence by cultivating the land. But 
the country was very poor in such animals as could be 
domesticated to become means of production. 

Ha?e is the weak spot in the foundation of Chinese 

® "Ttte difiereiitiati<m of the Semitic and Aryan families from the 
mass of barbarians seems to have commenced with the domestication of 
animals.”— l/ewis Morgan, “Ancient Society”, p. 22. 
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society. The Chinese people entered the earlier stages of 
civilisation without possessing precisely that gift of nature 
which, in that period, in addition to human labour, is the 
basic means of production.® The scarcity of cattle and 
horses was a decisive factor in the earlier stages of the 
evolution of Chinese society. Eventually, it contributed 
more to the prolonged stagnation of national life than any 
other single factor. Limiting the margin of surplus pro- 
duce, it obstructed the free development of private property. 
Defective growth of private property, in its turn, hindered 
the expansion of the productive forces. The mode of 
production consequently assumed peculiar forms, placing a 
specific stamp upon the whole process of social evolution 
for hundreds of years. Primitive cultivation of land did 
not develop into field agriculture, socialising human labour, 
first in the form of slavery, and then of serfdom in the 
typical European sense. Agriculture developed not exten- 
sively, but intensively. Instead of bringing larger and 
larger areas under cultivation, greater and greater amount 
of labour was concentrated on limited areas in order to 
make them bear more and more fruit for meeting the 
growing requirements of an expanding population. Garden 
culture, artificial manuring and extensive irrigation became 
the specific features of the Chinese mode of agricultural 
production, conditioned by the defective endowment of 


nature. 


China was not alone in the misfortune of not possessing 


* ‘‘The domestic animals supplementing human muscles with animal 
power contributed a new factor of the highest value. In course of time, 
the production of iron gave the plow an iron point, and a better spade 
and axe. Out of these, and the previous horticulture,^ came field culture ; 
and with it, for the first time, unlimited subsistence. The plow drawn 
by animal power may be regarded as inaugurating a new art. Now for 
the first time came the thought of reducing the forest, and bringing wide 
fields under cultivation. Moreover, dense population in limited areas 
now became possible. Prior to field agriculture, it is not probable that 
half a million people were developed and held together under one 
government in any part of the earth. If exceptions occurred, they must 
have resulted from pastoral life on the plains, or from horticulture 
improved by irrigation, under peculiar and exceptional conditions/' 
(Italics are mine— Author).— Lewis Morgan, “Ancient Society", p. 26. 
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cattle and horse in the earlier stages of social evolution. 
The native races (rf America also suffered from the same 
misfortune. Consequently, having attained a well-advanced 
stage of barbarism, they perished.* Animals have more 
than once settled the fate of entire peoples. The possession 
of horses, in addition to fire-arms, was the decisive technical 
factor in the conquest of Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards. 

The roots of the proverbial conservatism of the Chinese 
people can be traced to the conditions under which they 
entered the first stages of early civilisation. Owing to the 
fact that the primitive Chinese inhabited a country, poor 
in animals adapted to domestication, nomadic habits did 
not develop in them. In the absence of animals in abun- 
dance, hunting and pasturage cannot become the means 
of subsistence of mankind. Most probably, the fish and 
cereal periods were contiguous in the process of social evolu- 
tion of ancient China. They were not separated by the 
early meat period in which animal becomes the means of 
subsistence (not yet of production) of the primitive man. 


* **The American aborigines in the lower status of barbarism were 
in possession of horticulture one entire ethnical period earlier than the 
inhabitants of the eastern hemisphere. It was a consequence of the 
unj^ual endowments of the two hemispheres, the eastern possessing all 
animals adapted to domestication, save one, and a majority of cereals; 
while the western had only one cereal fit for cultivation. It tended to 
prolong the older period of barbarism in the former, to shorten it in 
the latter; and with the advantage of condition in this period in favour 
of the American aborigines. But when the most advanced tribes in the 
eastern hemisphere, at the commencement of the middle-period of 
barbarism, had domesticated animals which gave meat and milk — ^their 
condition, without a knowledge of the cereals, was mudti superior to 
that of the American aborigines in the corresponding period, with maize 
and plants, but without domestic animals .... 

**The absence of animals adapted to domestication in the western 
hemisphere and the specific differences in the cereals of the two hemis- 
pheres^ exercised an important infiuence upon the relative advancement 
of their inhabitants ... In the eastern hemisphere, the domestication 
of animals enabled the thrifty and industrkms to secure for themselves 
a permanent supply of animal food, the healthful and invigorating 
infiuence of which upon the race was undoubtedly remarkable. It is 
at least supposable riiat the Aryan and Semitic families owed their 
pre«emment endowments to the great scale upon which, as far back as 
knowledge extends, ^ey have identified thMselves with the main^ 
tainance in numbers of domestic animals.’*-- 1>wis Morgan, **Aneient 
Society”, pp. 22 and 24. 
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The primitive Chinese must have wandered idong the great 
livers flowing from the Central Asiatic mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. Consequently, their main means of sub- 
sistence must have been fish. Later on, thanks to the flat 
and alluvial nature of the soil, and in the absence of any 
other means of subsistence (meat and milk), it was possible 
lor them to discover, perhaps even when other primitive 
human families were still leading a nomadic life, that the 
land could be made to bear fruit by cultivation. The 
knowledge that the jearth could be cultivated to bear food 
marks the termination of the nomadic period. The primi- 
tive Chinese most probably reached the stage of settled 
conditions without passing through the stage of great migra- 
tions as in the case of the Aryan and Semitic races. 

Conservatism is the characteristic of any one possessing 
something to conserve. Agriculture creates interest in 
land ; as soon as man learns to cultivate it, he becomes 
attached to it. He settles down in a fixed region, claiming 
as his own the land which he can make bear him fruit. 
Therefore, the knowledge to secure food by cultivating the 
ejrth can be reckoned as the first rung in the ladder of 
civilisation, that is of organised society. This knowledge 
eliminates the necessity of consunt and continuous migra- 
tion in search of food and for grazing cattle. It renders 
possible that a large number of human beings settle down 
definitely in a certain region. There follows then the 
evolution of private property, which eventually dissolves 
the tribal organisation based upon blood relation, and the 
process of the political organisation' of society begins. 

Thanks to the natural endowments of the country 
they inhabited originally, the ancient Chinese most probably 
entered the stage of settled existence earlier than any 
other race ; China perhaps was the home of the earliest 
organised human society. But the very condition which 
in that early epoch placed her at the van dE human progress, 
at the %ame time, constituted the weak spot in the founda- 
tion of her civilisation. The Chinese society was bom with 
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an organic disease, so to say ; its subsequent evolution was 
crippled by that original misfortune. 

Similar phenomena of social evolution are found in 
other parts of the world as well. For example, the 
aboriginal races of America reached the latter stages of 
barbarism when the inhabitants of the eastern hemisphere 
had hardly emerged from savagery. While the latter had 
just left the primeval forests and were still wandering with 
their domesticated animals in search of food and pasture, 
the American races were well advanced in the stage of 
farinaceous subsistance. They had learned to produce food 
through the cultivation of the soil.® Presently, the barbarian 
of the eastern hemisphere also learned to cultivate land, 
and by virtue of possessing domesticated animals not only 
overtook hre American rival, but strode ahead to civilisation 
while the other stagnated, and eventually perished in the 
stage of barbarism which he had attained earlier. Unequal 
endowment of nature is the cause of such uneven progress 
of social evolution. 

Man did not learn to domesticate animals and cultivate 
the soil simultaneously. Neither the one nor the other 
primitive conquest alone enabled him to emerge out of 
barbarism. The combination of both the early achieve- 
ments brought him at the gates of civilisation. The founda- 
tion of civilised society is laid as soon as man learns to 
harness animal energy to aid his own labour for cultivating 
the soil. By that achievement, he creates conditions under 
which, for the first tiitte in the history of his evolution, his 
exertions are no longer devoted exclusively to getting the 
means of a bare subsistence. A part of his energy is released 
for other purposes — to create new values, which in their 
turn stimulate further evolution of the means produc- 
tion. The possession of domesticated animals as the means 
of production eventually leads to the possessitm of land. 
The possession of land and the ability to make it bear fruit, 
in ever growing quantity, put an end to the habit of 

* X,ewis Jforgan, "Ancteat Society”, p. 28. 
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migration. The ability of one man to cultivate more land 
than he could if he were to depend exclusively upon his 
own labour and that of his human dependents, creates the 
impetus for acquisition. The property in land, first tribal, 
then patriarchal, later private, evolves ; the basis of civilisa- 
tion is thus laid. 

The use of domesticated animals for the cultivation of 
soil creates a surplus of human labour as a precondition for 
the institution of slavery — the pillar of antique civilisation. 
With the aid of animal power and improved tools, a 
diminishing number of human beings is required to pro- 
duce food and other elementary necessities of the entire 
community. Consequently, a growing number of men are 
thrown out of the process of necessary production, and 
become available for use as chattels in the primitive pro- 
duction of commodities. Possessing labour power in excess 
of what is necessary for its subsistence and reproduction, a 
community can employ the surplus human energy for 
further conquests, either of nature or of the neighbouring 
human communities. In that condition, slavery becomes 
the basis of economic progress and political expansion. The 
surplus human labour becomes the object of sale and 
purchase -by the few owning the means of production, the 
main item of which, in that early stage of civilisation, is 
land. Slavery is originally brought into existence by the 
displacement of human labour through the employment of 
animal power in the production of the necessities of the 
primitive society. It attains the classical form, as in Greece, 
the Semetic countries, and Rome, when laig[e numbers of 
prisoners are made in wars. 

Man’s knowledge and ability to m^ke the land bear 
fruit did not create fully all three conditions in ancient 
China. The cultivation of land, by itself, is not a broad 
enoi^h basis for a civilised society to be built upon. It 
becomes so only when it represaits a mode of production 
in which human labour is supplemented by the employ- 
ment of domesticated animals. Like the American races. 
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the Chinese, in an earlier epoch, favoured by natural con- 
ditions, learned the art of cultivating land perhaps earlier 
than other races. That achievement represented their 
entrance into the initial stage of primitive civilisation, in 
so far as the knowledge and ability to make the land bear 
fruit enabled them to settle down in a definite region and 
consequently to lay the foundation of an organised society. 
But just as in the case of American barbarism, early Chinese 
civilisation was presently handicapped by the very same 
natural conditions which had accelerated its process in an 
earlier period. In the absence of domesticated animals, 
particularly cattle, in ancient China, agriculture did not 
release sufficient human labour from the process of necessary 
production. The same cause obstructed the evolution of 
private property in land. The evolution of property began 
to stagnate in the stage of patriarchal ownership ; for, by his 
own labour alone and with the very primitive tool of that 
period, one man could hardly get his subsistence by culti- 
vating land. Joint labour was an indispensable necessity. 

Insufficient impetus for the early accumulation of land 
seriously affected the growth of slavery, and later on, of 
serfdom. Human labour not having been displaced in a 
sufficient quantity from the process of necessary production, 
the foundation of the system of slavery, as a distinct mode 
of production, was not laid. As conditions were not favour- 
able for the concentration of land on the basis of private 
ownership, subsequently feudalism failed to develop in the 
classical European form. And in a still later period, the 
growth of manufacture was retarded by the fact that 
practically the entire social labour was required for the 
production of food. 

Reared upon such a d^ective foundation, the Chinese 
society evolved haltingly and painfully. Except for this 
innate weakness, caused by the defective endowment of 
nature, CSiinese civilisation, in its eariy su^, hM no other 
distinctive feature. Indeed, the conditicms of China at the 
time of Confudus were remarkably Similar to those ^ 
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contemporary Greece. The mission of Confucius was the 
same as that of the ancient Greek law-givers like Draco and 
Solon, namely, to lay the moral basis for the political 
oiganisation-of society. Yet, the seed sown in the countries 
around the Levant eventually blossomed forth into the 
modem civilisation of Europe, while China laboured in 
dark ages which appeared to be interminable. So, we must 
put our finger on the defective spot in the foundation of 
the Chinese society as the key to the ‘‘Chinese Puzzle”. Nor 
was the depressing darkness of the middle-ages a peculiarity 
of China. During the centuries intervening between the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the Renaissance, Europe also 
was plunged into mediaeval darkness. When, after two 
thousand years of a painful history of wars, invasions, 
devastations, femine and bitter class struggle — the Chinese 
society showed signs of surviving the defects of its birth, it 
was overtaken by yet another misfortune. That was the 
obstruction of its normal development through foreign 
intervention. The heirs of the anpient Greek civilisation 
invaded China, as it were, to punish her for having in the 

remote past been a nearly successful rival of fair Hellas. 

# « # # 

Very little authentic is known of the two thousand 
years of Chinese history before Confucius. The only 
record of that period is contained in the Holy Books which, 
judged from their character and contents, can hardly be 
granted the dignity of history. They can rather be com- 
pared with the great Epics of Greece and India. They are 
a record of the ideology of a primitive civilisation. Although 
there is sufficient evidence as regards the spuriousness of 
some of the Classics, there cannot be much doubt about it 
that fragmentary records of the intelleaual life of that 
remote period did exist in some form or other.* It is 

• The Chinese reformer Kang Yn-wei wrote in the closing years of 
the century to prove that Confncins hiipself composed the 

Classics as the backgronnd for his own teadiings. He also maintained 
that three of the five books were interpolations by the scholars of the 
Han Bra. 
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immaterial whether Confucius compiled them, or edited 
them, or actually wrote the Classics on the basis of the 
fragmentary records that came down to him. The fact is 
that they do prove two things: That the ancient Chinese 
culture was not irreligious as commonly believed ; and that 
Chinese society abou* a dozen centuries before Christ had 
definitely crystallised into tribal federations and confedera- 
tions based upon j^iculture as the principal, if not the 
only, mode of production. 

The foundation of the pre-Confucian society was the 
Tsing Tien system of land-holding. That was a consanguine 
oiganisation binding nine families of the same clan into 
a productive unit. In the earlier part of the Chow Regime 
(11th — 3rd centuries B.C.), a territory of about a million 
square kilometers was divided among 1,800 principalities 
which were tribal organisations like the Greek phartries 
and the Roman curia. The social pyramid was as follows: 
Five family groups made a kei, ten keis made a li, four Us 
made a leh, and four lehs made a siang. The structure 
bears a striking similiarity to the tribal organisation in 
ancient Greece which was: thirty families made a gen, 
thirty gens made a phartry, and three phartries composed a 
tribe. That system of tribal organisation was breaking up 
towards the end of the Chow Dynasty, although it persisted 
in a fossilised form throughout the history of China. A 
considerable element of it still persists even in the present 
system of land tenure. 

Confucius lived in the period (6th century B.C.) when 
the -Tsing Tien system was decaying. The burden of his 
teachings was restoration of the decayed clan system and, 
with it as the basic unit, to build up a political State of 
benevolent despotism. Like the ideologists of the ancient 
Greek civilisation, Confucius also evolved the philosophy 
of a State and society based upon, class relations. Advocate 
of a centralised State, he represented the progressive 
tendency ; but the pro^essive element in his philost^hy 
was counter-balanced by his defence of a decayed social 
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system which was to be the basis of the centralised State. 
That contradiction of Confucianism was the ideological 
reflex of the contradiction in the motive forces of the 
antique Chinese civilisation. 

Bolder thinkers challenged Confucius, and succeeded 
in overwhelming him for the time being. For more than 
two hundred years, the forces of conservatism lost ground 
to those of disruption and dissolution. And under the 
pressure of the same basic coniradictions of the situation, 
the ideologist of the plebeian revolt, Lao Tze, degenerated 
into pessimism and pacifism. But the seeds sown by him 
found a fertile ground, and eventually fructified in the 
revolutionary philosophy of the materialists, Mu Tze and 
Yang Tze, particularly the latter, who can be called the 
enfant terrible of ancient China. Finally, in the third 
century B.C., rose Yang Chang. Inspired by him, the Chin 
Revolution sought to abolish the Tsing Tien system and 
unite the country under the absolutism of a feudal emperor. 
The Chin Emperor burned all the writings of Confucius. 
But presently the Chin Revolution consumed itself. The 
Chinese society gravitated back to the Tsing Tien system, 
and five hundred years after his death, Confucius was 
enthroned definitely as the National Sage of China. Until 
to-day, he sits on his dilapidated throne, not even the 
formidable guns of foreign Imperialism having been able 
to shake seriously his position, fortified by holy tradition. 

Confucius and his philosophy survived the vicissitudes 
of centuries because he preached reform. In his time, the 
conditicHis of China were not ripe for a revolutionary 
change. The old system was decaying. But there had not 
yet arisen a class so divorced from the old mode of produc- 
tion as to be able to build a new social order. The germs 
dF feudalism had indeed been sown ; slavery, serfdom and 
the rest of the specific features of the age were there. But 
the incipient forces of revolution were organically inter- 
woven with the basic social units of the consanguine family 
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groups. They were not strong enough to clear away the 
.decayed system. 

In its premature entry into the stage of civilisation, 
the Chinese society had brought with it a heavy ballast of 
barbarism which seriously impeded its further progress. 
The collapse of the Chin Revolution showed that, though 
decayed, the Tsing Tien system was still the main spring 
of China’s national economy, and that the feudal mode of 
production was not yet developed enough to replace it. 

The country, however, was in a pitiable state. Taking 
place under a disadvantage imposed by nature, the primi- 
tive accumulation of wealth meant greater deprivation, 
destitution and oppression for the masses. The absence of 
the beasts of burden was compensated by human beings 
who remained tied to the barbarous bondage of blood. The 
growing greed of incipient feudalism plunged the land into 
a state of chronic internecine war. Confucius was the 
ideologist of some improvised system that could save the 
country from ruin. Conditions, historic and objective, 
were not ripe for a revolutionary change. The way out of 
the impasse must be found in some readjustment of jarring 
relations. Confucius indicated the way, and proposed the 
■creation of a confederation of the semi-feudal, semi- 
patriarchal States based upon the heritage of barbarism — 
the consanguine clan oiganisation. He did not advocate 
the destruction of the decayed system. He was not a 
revolutionary. Conservatism is the main principle (rf 
Confucianism. The substance of his teachings was: Don’t 
plunge headlong into destruction ; make the best of a bad 
situation and Wait for better days. He was a reformer, 
and as such he won his exalted position in Chinese history. 

As a Minister of the principality of Lu (modem 
Shantung), Confucius tried to construct his ideal State. The 
main object his reform was to stabilise the undermined 
Tnng Tien system. He advooited some modificattmis and 
measures designed to prevent too many men firom being 
-withdrawn from production to swdl t^ army. For dnu 
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purpose, the kingdom was divided into a number of family 
groups ovraing land collectively. They were graded 
according to the amount of land they held. Each family 
had to send one of its adult members to the army who, 
however, did not become, as previously, a soldier by pro- 
fession. He served in the dual capacity of soldier and 
peasant in alternate terms. The Confucian reform sought 
to curb the operation of the incipient feudal elements. 
They therefore conspired against Confucius, and soon 
turned him out of ofhce, to wander over the country in 
search of a -“wise king”. His life proved that Confucius 
had undertaken a task not to be accomplished. He died a 
disappointed man. His last words were: “No wise king 
appears ; no one in the kingdom wishes to make me his 
master. It is time for me to die.”' 

The fall of Confucius, in his life-time, and the defeat 
of his opponents two hundred years later, show how 
extremely complicated the situation was. The older order 
was decaying, but it still possessed great persistence. On 
the other hand, the elements making for a new system, 
though gaining ground, were still very far from the power 
of playing a decisive role. 

Confucius himself testifies to the growth of feudal 
forces, and hints that the salvation of the situation was in 
the restriction of those forces. Upon his expulsion from 
the principality of Lu, he exclaimed in indignation: “The 
princes nowadays have insatiable desire for riches and are 
indefatigable in pleasure and extravagances. They are 
negligent and lazy ; they are haughty and arrogant. They 
exhaust the people and place themselves against the multi- 
tude, and try to overthrow them who are going the right 
way.”* 

Notwithstanding the dwarfed development of the new 
social foixes, the age of Confucius was an ^e of bitter class 
struggle. Internecine wars among the tribal chiefe had 

^ Ccmfucius, ‘‘Analects**. 

•lUgge, “Chinese Classics**. 
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proceeded with such ferocity that by the eighth century B.C. 
the number of principalities had been reduced to twenty. 
Only four hundred years ago, the number was about 
eighteen hundred. In the midst of that holocaust stood the 
theocratic Chow Dynasty claiming paramount power. The 
country was laid desolate by a fierce struggle for supremacy. 
7'he people were oppressed to the utmost limit. The 
aspirations of the dominant and oppressed classes were 
.expressed respectively by Confucius and Lao Tze. While 
the former sought to save society from violent dissolu- 
tion by introducing his Draconian moral codes, the latter 
raised the voice of primitive democracy. Lao Tze preached 
jhe doctrine of a plebeian revolt. 

“Those that are stark and rigid are followers of death. 
Those that are tender and weak are followers of life. A 
strong army does not (always) win, and a strong tree grows 
to decay. The strong and great are coward, the tender and 
the weak are uplifted. There is nothing under the Heaven 
that excels water in tenderness and weakness, yet there is 
nothing that surpasses it in efficiency when it attacks the 
hard and the strong. This is known to everybody, that 
the strong is conquered by the weak, that the rigid is 
conquered by the tender.”* 

As against the rigid social codes of Confucius, his 
ppponent further preached: “Men naturally follow the 
ways of the Tao (Heavenly Way). Let them alone. Do 
not subject them to rules and formalities which, being 
unnatural, distort their normal evolution. The more 
mandates and laws are enacted, the more there will be 
thieves and robbers. If an end were put to sageness, and 
wisdom put away, the great robbers would cease to arise ; 
if jade was put away and pearls broken to bits, the small 
thieves would not appear.”*® 

This doctrine of laissez faire was a mighty challenge to 
die Confucian social philosophy based on an elaborate 

’ SMuki, “History of Bariy Chinese Philosophy’’. 
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system of duties and obligations. The consanguine family 
was the corner-stone of Confucian society ; the children 
were to be completely subordinated to the parents. Con- 
fucius ordained; “Serve the parents, be loyal to the 
Government, and establish a good name for yourself.” The 
individual was but an insignificant cog in the ruthless 
wheel which was the expression of the Such severe 

codes of conduct were necessary to prevent the threatening 
social disintegration. The independence of the tribal 
organisation should be subordinated to a central authority, 
il society was not to disintegrate in consequence of the 
constant and continued feuds amongst them. China stood 
faced with the historic necessity of codified laws and 
defined power for public institutions. On the other hand, 
to secure the subordination of the independent tribal 
organisations to a central authority, it was necessary that 
the power, duty and obligation of that authority should 
also be clearly defined. Therefore, Confucius laid down 
codes of conduct not only for the people, but also for the 
theocratic monarch himself. For the guidance of the latter, 
the mythical example of the Three Divine Kings and Five 
Sovereigns was held up. The portrait of those mythical 
personages was drawn in the Shih Ching (The Book of 
History). Most probably, those ideal characters were drawn* 
at least heavily retouched, by Confucius himself. The 
social significance of the Confucian “wise king” was 
essentially the same as that of the “philosophers” in Plato’s 
Republic. Both represented the abstract ideal for a politi- 
cal State based upon written laws regulating the relation 
of classes as against the anarchy of the decayed tribal social 
order. In order to bring order out of> chaos, it was 
necessary to set up a depository of all power. It was the 
State which, according to Confucius, was the quintessence 
of all human relations. On the authority of the Holy Book, 

’‘Coafndns held that the Too, defined by Lao Tze and others as 
the thmg-m-it9tlf“-the onktiowii and tinknotrable, was the jen which 
meant something like syrapatj[iy or fellow-feeling.— Legge, ''Chinese 
Classics'^. 
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he maintained that the fundamental principle of human 
society was the subordination of the wife to the husband, 
of the children to the parents, and of the subject to the 
ruler. He set up an Emperor at the ap^ of his social 
pyramid. The cardinal doctrine of Confucian philosophy 
is “the nature of man makes government the greatest and 
most important thing in the world.” By laying down this 
ideological foundation of the political State, Osnfucius not 
only places himself on an equal footing with Plato and 
Aristotle as one of the fore-runners of modem civilisation, 
but even anticipates Locke and Montesquieu. 

It is not only on the authority of the mythological 
“wise king” that Confucius evolved his philosophy of the 
State. He reared it also upon a system of cosmology. He 
was not an atheist ; his philosophy was not irreligious. It 
was evolved out of the background of natural religion just 
as ancient Greek idealism. The prehistoric “divine kings”, 
after whom the head of the Confucian political State 
should model himself, were theocratic monarchs. Confucian 
political philosophy retained a large element of theocratic 
tradition, just as his moral codes were meant to galvanise 
decayed patriarchal relations. In the Confucian State, the 
Emperor is the High Priest, tribal chiefs and patriarchal 
statesmen constituting the hierarchy. The theocratic nature 
persisted in the Chinese Swte throughout history. The 
function of the head of the State included making periodical 
offerings to the Heaven, Earth, Ancestors, Confucius, Sun, 
Moon, the God of Rains and a whole host of other divinities 
familiar to all natural religions. Even in the nineteenth 
century, on the occasion of a great famine, the Chinese 
Emperor at the head of his hierarchy prayed for rain in 
the following words: “I, Minister of Heaven, placed over 
mankind and responsible for keeping the world in order, 
etc., etc.” The head the Confucian State was not the 
God-appointed as in absolute monarchy, he was the Miiuster 
of Heaven. That is a theocratic conceptima. 

Confucian coimology is dualistk. There are two 
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principles in nature: Yang and Yi, meaning respectively 
the strong and the weak, the male and the female, the 
heaven and the earth. The Universe represents the inter- 
play of these two principles. The interplay is governed by 
fixed laws which are enigmatically set forth in the Yi Ching 
(Book of Change), as the sixty-three trigrams.^^ The resem- 
blance with the Pythagorean numerical conception of the 
Universe is unmistakable. The doctrine of two principles 
in nature bears resemblance to the fundamental doctrine of 
the Sankhya system oi Hindu philosophy. In all the three 
countries of classical civilisation — Greece, India and China 
— approximately at the same time, the evolution of society 
had reached the stage of outgrowing natural religion and 
producing primitive materialism and speculative philo- 
sophy. The dualistic conception of the Universe is the 
ideological reflex of a society split up into classes. The 
growth of classes with antagonistic interests creates the 
necessity for laws to govern the relation between them. 

The basic sanction of Confucian moral and political 
philosophy is the assumption that the interaction of the 
two cosmological categories definitely establishes a set of 
laws by which everything in this world is governed. The 
mission of the wise man is to teach the people to act in 
harmony with those universal laws. Some superficial 
students of Chinese philosophy have characterised Confucius 
as a materialist. The basic sanction of his philosophy, 
however, was a metaphysical assumption. Therefore, he 
was an idealist. As an idealistic system, his philosophy was 
rooted in religion. 

In the time of Confucius, there developed tendencies 
towards speculative thought which disputed the meta- 
physical assumptions of religion. The leader of that 
tendency was Lao Tze, an elder contemporary of Confucius. 
The tendency, however, was weak, and was overwhelmed 
eventually by the conservative doctrines of Confucius. The 
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social basis of the speculative thought in ancient China was 
not the rising class of traders as in antique Greece. The 
dhinese speculative thought and mysticism were the ideo- 
logical expression of the aspirations of the peasant masses 
tied, on the one hand, to a decayed tribal organisation and, 
on the other, crushed under the iron-heel of incipient 
feudalism. Therefore, it could not be the stimulus for 
primitive materialism, although it was not altogether sterile 
in that respect. Its main line of development, however, 
was in the direction of mysticism, pessimism and pacifism. 
The helpless victims of a decayed social order had no 
perspective before them. Mercilessly oppressed, completely 
destitute and without any hope for something better in this 
world, the semi-slave, semi-serf peasant masses found the 
only consolation in mysticism. Later, they relapsed in the 
darkness of natural religion, the heritage of barbarism. 
That tendency was strengthened by the incorporation of 
ancestor-worship in the social institutions of Confucius. As 
the Confucian State was built on the basis of consanguine 
family groups, ancestor- worship was naturally one of its 
pillars. When the patriarchal family constitutes the basis 
of social and political organisations, its unity and continuity 
is preserved through the worship of the departed ancestors. 

Mysticism is the ideology of a society which finds itself 
in a blind alley. Already in the classical period, agriculture 
had been highly developed in China. But owing to the 
basic fact that, in the cultivation of soil, human labour had 
not been supplemented by animal energy, the development 
of the higher forms of production had been very slow. 
Consequently, when in course of time the primitive agri- 
culture was overtaxed to support a society well advanced 
in the early stages of civilisation, but still retaining the 
impediments of barbarous splendour, there had hardly 
appeared other forces of pr^uction to relieve it The 
peasantry was therefore (^pressed intolerably. It was 
restive — rebellious. But in the absence of a new class, 
possessing higher means of production, potentially ready to 
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create a new social order on the ruins of the old, the dis- 
content of the oppressed masses could not find a constructive 
expression. It degenerated into pessimism, and pessimism 
bred mysticism. 

Material conditions encouraging pessimism and mysti- 
cism were so very ripe in the time of Confucius that he 
himself was affected by them in his earlier years. Strong 
trends of mysticism are found in the Yi Ching (Book of 
Change), which contains Confucian cosmology. But the 
task before the ruling class of the epoch was to deal with 
the realities of physical life. The established social system 
was breaking down. The burning problems were: How 
should man live? How should social relations be re- 
adjusted? How should the administration of the country 
be conducted? How should national economy be saved 
from imminent ruin? Basing himself upon an essentially 
religious cosmological conception, Confucius constructed a 
moral and political philosophy, the fundamental principle 
of which was that all human relations are governed by the 
auto-operation of an absolute Divine Will (jen). Chaos 
characterised the epoch. The established order depended, 
in the first place, upon the creation of a stable central 
authority. The conception of the jen provided the sanction 
for the required authority. Defined by Confucius as 
sympathy or fellow-feeling, the jen resulted from the inter- 
play of the two cosmological elements — Yang and Yi. His 
philosophy grew out of the conditions and necessities of the 
time. The society was split into two classes: their inter- 
relation must be defined. The dissolution of society could 
be averted only by harmonising the relation between the 
elements competing it. The conception of a universal 
principle of fellow-feeling was evolved out of an objective 
necessity. Confucius maintained that the jen was the 
foundation of human society, and as such regulated all 
human conduct. Out of a dualistic cosmolt^ he evolved 
a monistic idealism as the metaphysical sanction for his 
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political philosophy of a unitary State to harmonise the 
relation between antagonistic social classes. 

Confucius propounds his philosophy of a unitary 
central authority with the following argument: "There are 
no two suns in the sky ; no two kings in a land ; no two 
princes in a State ; no two chiefs in a family.” The inter- 
play of the two cosmological elements produces a universal 
moral principle. Correspondingly, the interplay of the 
two social elements (wife and husband, children and 
parents, subject and the ruler) also produces a third factor, 
which is neither the one nor the other, but regulates the 
relation between the two. That is the fundamental 
principle of the Confucian theory of State, a theory 
which combines barbarous theocracy, tribal patriarchy and 
incipient feudalism into a federal political structure.” 

Confucius lived down his mysticism, and asked the 
leaders of speculative thought: “How could we know 
death, when life is not yet solved? Do not trouble your- 
selves with things super-natural. How could we serve 
spiritual beings, while we do not know how to serve 
men?”” He differred from the Taoists not as regards the 
existence of a Supreme Being, or Divine Principle. The 
difference was regarding its nature. While the Taoists 
maintained that it was metaphysical, transcendental, Con- 
fucius held it to be moral. So, a conception of morality, 
derived from the metaphysical assumption of a heavenly 


“ A. modern Chinese political writer characterises the political 
philosophy of Confucius as follows : * ‘Confucius can hardly be accused 
of hastening revolutions by building castles in the air. He saw that the 
quickest and safest way of improving the political conditions of his 
people was to reinstate the method which flourished in the Golden Age 
of the ancient regime. First a liaison between the State and the family 
was made. The ruler was a king-father, the mandarins parent-officials, 
and the people childrcn-people. By makix^ this liaison, he endeavoured 
to imbue the organisation of the State with some of the elements that 
made the family system stable, and his attempt proved a success. If 
one wonders how a centralised monarchy like that of China, without 
constitutional limitation, could keep Itself within reasonable bounds of 
liberalism for more than thousand year», the patriarchal element of 
the institution gives the answer/^-— Haieh Pao-^ao, *'The Governsnont 
of Chjina^'. 

8u*uki» ‘'History of Chineic FhBoeophy. 
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principle, was the peculiar form that religioK'j^ok in China, 
Several centuries after the death of its fomifler, CohfucTan- 
ism, adulterated with a vulgarised form ol’^i Pu d dhl Sm, 
became the State religion of China. Confucius himself was 
included in the galaxy of divinities, and received his share 
of the annual offering which was one of the functions of the 
Chinese monarchy throughout the ages. 

All the Chinese sages agree on the eiastence of a 
Supreme Being which is believed to regulate natural events 
and human conduct. But no Godhead is set up as the 
judge of human beings. There is the Tien, or the Tien 
Ming (Heavenly Way) which lays down the law governing 
all earthly phenomena. Those who violate the heavenly 
Way suffer. The Heavenly Way is moral, and does not 
brook any contradiction to its will. That is a primitive 
conception of the Natural Law of the post-Renaissance 
European thought. Nor is there any essential difference 
between the absolute inviolability and infallibility of the 
Confucian Heavenly Way and the Godhead of the great 
world religions. 

All the great world religions, as distinct from the 
primitive natural religion, originally were the ideology of 
the oppressed class. Taoism was the religion of ancient 
China in that sense. The class struggle in ancient China 
was the social background of the fierce antagonism between 
Taoism and Confucianism. That antagonism was the main 
feature of the intellectual life of the countiry for three 
hundred years. The historic stru^le ended in the establish- 
ment of a socio-political system on the suppression of a 
plebeian revolt. That was a landmark ip the evolution of 
Chinese society. That was also another weak spot in its 
foundation. The suppression of the plebeian revolt, how- 
ever, was predetermined. While the earlier stages of 
civilisation were marked by a fierce class struggle, there had 
not appeared in the social oiganism a new force sufficiently 
strong to lead the oppressed masses in their revolt against 
the decayed order. 
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The final defeat of Taoism indicated the collapse of 
the plebeian revolt. Owing to the immaturity of its social 
basis, Taoism could not develop into a great world religion. 
Confucianism came victorious out of a prolonged wrestle, 
because it embodied both religion (recognition of a super- 
natural force) and an idealistic moral philosophy (ideology 
of the ruling class). In ancient Greece, classical idealism 
grew out of primitive materialism ; therefore it was revolu- 
tionary and as such was the spiritual fountain-head of all 
the forces of modern civilisation. In China, Confucian 
idealism reared itself on the background of a barbarous 
natural religion. Therefore, it was of a static character, and 
as such, preventing the dissolution of the ancient society, 
subsequently became the philosophy of national stagnation. 

Confucius constructed his philosophical system on the 
assumption of an abstract principle which is the beginning 
and regulator of everything. The universal principle was 
endowed with innate goodness. The ide^ of goodness was 
the highest idea. Hence the prominence given to *‘human- 
ness" and '‘righteousness*' in the Confucian philosophy. It 
maintained that all is good by the heavenly law. It was a 
concession to the Taoists who proclaimed the doctrine of 
social equality on the strength of their monist conception 
of the Universe. By that concession, Confucius smuggled 
religion into his philosophy, and cut the ground under the 
feet of the ideologists of the plebeian revolt — ^the would-be 
founders of the abortive Chinese World Religion. That 
concession to monism was presently made the source of 
moral deduction sanctioning dualism in the social organisa- 
tion. A monistic idealism, on a dualist cosmological 
background, became the philosophy of class domination, 
fortified by a unitary State. 

The Confucian doctrine of the- innate goodness of 
human nature is elaborated as follows: “The feeling of 
fellowship is the primary altruistic instinct of man which* 
in spite of his innate ^ism, drives him out of his morrow 
selfish limitation and which seeks its own sati^ction 
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through the negation of itself.”^’ This doctrine of primi- 
live ^'social contract*’ ostensibly was applicable to all and 
sundry ; but just as with the theory of social contract of a 
later period, in actuality, it also was a theory having for its 
object, on the one hand, restraint of the absolutism of a 
decayed class and, on the other, creation of conditions for 
the domination of a new class. Starting from the assump* 
tion that all human relations are governed by the operation 
of the Heavenly Way, present in evety human being as 
fellow-feeling, Confucius constructed his elaborate system 
of duties, virtues and proprieties. Applied to the ruling 
class, the doctrine of universal fellowship revealed its real 
meaning, which w^as subordination of one class to another, 
so that society could be saved from imminent dissolu- 
tion. Confucius urged upon the ruling class his doctrine 
of fellowship and humanij^ with this argument: *‘The 
good emperors of old made the world peaceful, and people 
lived in harmony, the inferior contented under the 
superior.”^* Constant and continuous internecine wars 
were ruining the people who consequently were getting 
restive and rebellious, threatening the very existence of 
society. Peace must be established as the first condition 
for social reconstruction. Fellow-feeling amongst the 
warring princes was needed for that purpose. Harmony 
between the ruling class and the people, essential for the 
preservation and progress of society, was conditional upon 
the harmony amongst the princes themselves. The doctrine 
of fellowship, as far as the princes were concerned, was the 
principle of class solidarity. 

TTie operation of the Heavenly Way teaches everybody 
to find his place in society and perform his duty. The 
duty of the princes is to establish peace. They were 
exhorted to do so by the example of the rulers of the 
Golden Age. ‘‘The ancients, who wished to spread virtue 
throughout the world, first set their own States in order. 

**Aiialects**. 

« Ibid. 
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Wishing to rule their States well, they first regulated their 
families. Their States being well ruled, there was peace 
in the world.”" 

The patriarchal foundation of the Confucian State is 
clearly discernible here. Internal decomposition of the clan 
was the source of all social evils. The clan was the family 
of the prince. The position of the prince, who should be 
the pillar of the centralised political State, could not be 
stabilised unless the inter-relations of the consanguine 
family groups composing the clan were regulated. Thus, 
Confucian laws inevitably hindered the growth of private 
property. They galvanised a decayed social ^stem and 
strangulated the incipient forces of a new order. The con- 
tradiction of the Confucian laws was the reflex of the 
contradictions of the social conditions of the epoch. 

Confucian definition of th^ttitude of the middle class 
reveals the weakness of that class. Owing to that weakness, 
the middle class, which otherwise would have destroyed the 
old order to establish a new, fawned upon the clan chiefs. 
Sycophancy is a characteristic feature of the Confucian 
philosophy. For the conduct of the literati, Confucius laid 
down the following rules: “Not failing to treat the august 
master (prince) with loyalty, and the venerable (ruling class) 
with respect, we shall be able to make ourselves secure in 
our high positions.”" The duty of the common people, 
according to Confucius, is “to do the necessary in every 
season ; to do the utmost to make the land as fertile as 
possible ; and to be frugal in their expenses.”" 

Evidently, the Confucian doctrine of fellowship does 
not admit of equality. Confucian fraternity is not the twin 
sister of equality, and tolerates only well regulated liberty. 
The uniform operation of the Heavenly Way is an abstract 
conception. In practical life, it does not imply equality. 
On the contrary, the difference of occupations and the 


*' Qnoted by Waag Oiiag-dao ia “Coafacias and New Oiiaa’’. 
” ‘TAnalects”. 
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resulting division of society into classes are sanctioned by 
It as in the nature of things. Hence the elaborate laws and 
regulations, made to defend them, are moral. 

As Greece needed Solon and Braco to formulate rigo- 
rous laws of social conduct, so did China need Confucius 
with his moral philosophy and social codes. The country 
was in a great crisis. As the ideology of the downtrodden 
masses, Taoism was raising its ominous head. Lao Tze and 
his followers were preaching a dangerously disruptive philo- 
sophy. The advance of civilisation had made natural 
religion inadequate for satisfying the spiritual needs of 
society. Speculative thought was tearing down from their 
throne the elemental divinities set up by the ignorance of 
tribal society in the state of barbarism. Social relations, 
established on the authority of those divinities, sacerdotal 
and theocratic codes, were all breaking down. The specu- 
lation about the cause of the world with its sorrows and 
sufferings, the search for the origin of things, indicated the 
dissatisfaction of the people with the established order. 
Taoism was iconoclastic. Its basic principle as formulated 
by Lao Tze was: “The life is a passing episode of the 
eternal existence whic;h, being absolute, is free from all 
inequalities.”^® The principle developed in two distinct 
directions: mysticism and passivity, on the one hand, and 
indignation and revolt against the established order, on 
the other. Asserting that the phenomenal world was not 
real, Lao Tze concluded that: “The wise remains free and 
unattached in the midst of this constant change ; he lives 
as if not living.”** At the same time, he taught, obviously 
as a challenge to the Confucian doctrine of self-abnegation, 
that the “basic principle of conduct is to enjoy the bliss of 
life.”*® In either direction, it was potentially dangerous. 
One way, it spelled social dissolution ; in the other, it 
heralded a revolutionary upheaval. 


"" Eegge, ^'CHinese Philoaophy". 
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Taoism was a mystic cult with a strong dose of stoicism. 
It was predominantly i^e ideology of the dissolution of a 
decayed social order. Ancient Chinese civilisation was on 
the verge of death from the disease of its birth. It lacked 
the vitality that is generated from the possession of pro- 
gressively higher modes of production. The main source 
of production was sapped by the employment of a greater 
and greater number of men in the continuous internecine 
wars. On the other hand, people were deserting the land, 
not being able to bear the burden imposed upon them. 
Some of the “good kings” ploughed the field themselves to 
set an example to the people ; and their queens spun with 
the same purpose. The ancient Greece with new blood in 
its veins stamped out the disruptive doctrine of stoicism. 
But classical China was swayed by Lao Tze, so dangerously 
near to dissolution was her social structure. Scoffing at 
Confucius, he preached: 

“When the Great Too (Supreme Divine Principle) is 
obliterated, we have humanness and righteousness. Pru- 
dence and circumspection appear, and we have much 
hypocrisy. When family relations no longer harmonise, we 
have filial piety and paternal love. When the country and 
clans decay through disorder, we have loyalty and allegiance. 
Abandon your saintliness, put away your prudence, and 
the p>eople will gain a hundredfold. Abandon your human- 
ness, put away your righteousness, and the people will 
return to filial piety and paternal love. Abandon your 
scheming, put away your gains, and thieves and robbers 
will no longer exist.”*® 

But the decay and disorder were not to be remedied 
by letting things take their own course. Lao Tze’s indigna- 
tion might be righteous ; but it was futile, because it did 
not indicate a way out of the chacs. He was not the 
prophet of a new order. He did not sp^k on behalf of a 
new class. He voiced the anger, despair and desolation of 


®* Snznki, “History of Chinese Philosophy”. 
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the oppressed masses. He was a nihilist. His philosophy 
was revolutionary in so far as it attacked the decayed 
established order. As against him, Confucius was the 
defender of vested interests. But in the given situation, 
the one appeared as the apostle of the dissolution of a 
decayed civilisation, whereas the other represented the 
striving for reconstruction. 

Voicing the sentiment of the masses, groaning under 
the corroded chains of patriarchal relations, Lao Tze 
exclaimed: *‘Give people as much freedom as they want; 
let them not be encumbered with artificial formalities and 
excrescent regulations ; leave them alone as much as 
possible ; and lead them to the stage of primitive innocence 
and absolute artlessness. This policy will secure peace and 
good order that prevailed before the times of cord-knotting 
administration.”^^ 

The voice of the plebs of ancient China was raised still 
more defiantly by Yang Tze — a younger contemporary of 
Lao Tze. He must have risen from the plebeian ranks, for 
he was not counted as a philosopher, but as an “eccentric 
soul disturbed by a pessimistic view of things”. Probably 
a member of the oppressed class, he had ample reason to 
be pessimistic. The perspective before the distressed multi- 
tude was indeed very dark. Contact with the rude realities 
of the situation did not allow indulgence in detached 
mysticism and lofty utopia. 

Yang Tze bitterly upbraided the artificial restraint 
which the classical doctrines of humanness and righteous- 
ness, codified by Confucius, sought to impose upon the 
natural impulses of human beings. He advocated, together 
with Lao Tze, that everyone should be free to go in his 
own way. He ridiculed the Confucian doctrine that, in 
order to have a good reputation after death, one should 
torture one's life under the yoke of moral force. He 
exclaimed: “Desires are consuming our corporeal strength, 


‘‘History of Qutiese Philosophy*' 
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social traditions cripple our moral simplicity, national 
prejudices strangle our freedom of action, and laws and 
regulations bridle the expansion of our natural senti- 
ments.”’® He complained bitterly how, under such intoler- 
able conditions, could one enjoy life. He raised the 
standard of open revolt by inciting disobedience against 
the artificial regulations restraining human activities. He 
scoffed at the holy men as monstrosities and cried: “Down 
with the doctrinaires, hypocrites, moralists and vain 
aspirants after famel ” His bold advocacy of the freedom 
of thought and speech, and the still bolder assertion that 
“sufficient food and warm clothing are the things the 
human beings want”, were indeed revolutionary. 

Yang is recorded to have had great support among the 
masses. Mencius, who lived more than two hundred years 
after Confucius and developed the political and social 
aspect of his philosophy, cried in alarm: “The doctrines 
of Yang and Mu are rampant. When the general public 
is not swayed by Yang, they are swayed by Mu. Yang is 
so egoistic as to ignore the existence of a ruler ; Mu ignores 
the existence of the parents. But when we do away with 
the ruler and the parents, we shall all be beasts.”’* 

As against the disruptive doctrines of the Taoist philo- 
sophers, Confucius maintained: “If right principles were 
in force, it would not be necessary to change the circum- 
stances.” The right principles of Confucius were federal 
concentration of State power and its exercise with discre- 
tion. The chaotic and rebellious conditions of the country 
had been produced by the cupidity of the semi-feudal clan- 
chiefs ; a restraint upon their power was, therefore, the first 
requisite for any readjustment. The governmental organi- 
sation should be so as would relieve the only source of 
national income, namely, agriculture, and put at least a 
part the accumulated wealth to productive use. With 


"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 
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this object, Confucius laid down the following principles to 
govern the conduct of the ruling class: 

"Virtue is the root, wealth is the fruit. The ruler 
must at first care for his personal virtue. Has he virtue, 
so he has the people. Has he the people, so he has the land. 
Has he the land, so he has wealth. Has he wealth, so he 
has abundance for use. If he makes the root (virtue) his 
secondary, and the fruit (wealth) bis primary object, he 
shall come in conflict with the people, and cause them to 
rob. Therefore, the iccumulation of riches is the way to 
scatter people, and just distribution of wealth is the way 
to gather them.”’' 

Confucian political philosophy is benevolent despotism. 
It has obtained in China throughout her history, even down 
to our days. No new force capable of building a new order 
having emerged, the crisis of the antique Chinese society 
could not be overcome. The remedy was found in a 
reformation of the old. Threatened with complete destruc- 
tion, the old reformed itself, incorporating in its decayed 
organism the incipient germs of a more progressive system. 
But the germs of the new were subordinated to the mori- 
bund old. The result was a fossilised social structure. 

Confucianism does not advocate equal distribution 
either of land or of wealth. It only proposes to limit the 
unproductive use of wealth. Its principle of taxation is: 
Don’t kill the goose that lays golden eggs. Its conception 
of justice would moderate the exploitation of the masses, 
so as to guarantee a state of contentment, so necessary to 
bring order out of chaos. But at the same time, it would 
not permit any encroachment upon the grandeur, comforts 
and privileges which, according to it, art the share of the 
ruling class. 

But the social crisis was so severe and deep-seated in 
ancient China that the strivings for readjustment, expressed 
in the philosophy of Confucius, were nearly overwhelmed. 


« iwd. 
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Confucianism could defeat the opposing ideology of social 
dissolution only when, in course of time, it gave more place 
to the strivings of the incipient new, although even then it 
reserved the commanding position for the theo-patriarchal 
monarchy. It became the State Religion of China after it 
had been improved upon by IVfencius more than two 
hundred years later. Mencius was the ideologist of primi- 
tive commodity production. He did not make any con- 
cession to the ideology of social dissolution. He lived in 
the fourth century B.C. By that time, the germs of a new 
order had grown in the organism of the Chinese society. 
The new forces, however, did not disrupt, but aided the old 
to save the Chinese society from dissolution. Mencius was 
the philosopher of that historic alliance. 

On the other hand, the positive aspects of the teachings 
of Lao Tze were developed by Mu Tze, who was a con- 
temporary of Mencius. He condemned the luxurious habits 
of the ruling class on the ground that they involved 
unproductive consumption of wealth. He also advocated 
abolition of the custom of costly funerals and prolonged 
mourning, denouncing the latter as an impediment to 
production, for it kept away people from work. He opposed 
war, for it destroyed the productive forces of the country. 

Mencius formulated the theory of the division of 
labour, and defended the consequent class distinction as in 
the nature of things. He argued that some worked with 
the mind, and others with the muscles ; the consequence of 
the difference in occupation was that the former ruled, and 
the latter were ruled. The latter must care for the nourish- 
ment and comfort of the former, who were justified in 
letting themselves to be so taken care of. Developing the 
Master’s ideas, Mencius held that, for the multiplication 
wealth, the number of producers must be greater than non- 
producers. He insisted upon diligence in production and 
economy in consumption. Mencius violently attacked Mu 
Tze: “So long as the teachings of Mu Tze and Yang Tze 
are not suppressed, those of Confucius will not fee made 
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manifest. The false doctrines are deceiving people, suffocating 
humanness and righteousness. I solicit the preservation of 
the teachings of the ancient Sages. It is my desire to keep 
Yang and Mu in check, and to drive away their unrestrained 
utterances, so that the upholders of false doctrines may not 
raise their head again. 

The furious outburst of Mencius was the ideological 
reflex of the fierce class struggle that \/as shaking ancient 
Chinese society to its very foundation. Mencius was the 
prophet of the would be modern capitalist China, which 
never blossomed forth in full glory, because it had the load- 
stone of a semi-dead past tied round its neck. Mu and Yang 
were the classical revolutionaries of ancient China, and as 
such, their teachings are the heritage of the Chinese 
working class. They had their eyes fixed on a distant 
future, pregnant of immense possibilities, while their oppo- 
nents were wedded to the legendary Golden Age which 
was to be saved by injecting new blood into its decayed 
veins. The class struggle in ancient China can be very 
well visualised in the following figurative comparison of 
the two contending schools of philosophy: 

'‘One is dignified in mien, deliberate in speech and 
stately in movement ; the other, quite opposite to this, is 
free and unrestricted in every way. We can mentally 
picture one donning a golden robe with the embroidered 
figures of dragon and phoenix, and sitting with all kinds of 
brilliant gems, and presiding over an assembly of noblemen, 
who reverentially bow before the august personality which 
is singularly tempered with humane expression. The other 
might be imagined as swinging himself in a rustic hammock, 
among luxuriant summer greens, his old, almost thread- 
bare, dress loosely hanging about him, and with an 
expression, which hardly betrays a trace of earthly concern, 
while his eyes are rapturously raised towards a drifting 
cloud in the distant sky/'®* 

" im. 
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The ideologists of the plebeian revolt in ancient China 
were so many fingers of history pointed to the future. The 
standard of revolt, raised in that remote period of antiquity, 
marked the beginning of a stri^le, the history of which 
coincided with the entire history of China. Emperors came 
and emperors went ; dynasties rose and dynasties fell ; but 
the struggle continued. 



CHAPTER II 


THE STRUCTURE OF CHINESE SOCIETY 

Even to-day, the fundamental unit of Chinese society 
is not the individual, but the family. The revolution 
of 1911, and the Republican State established by it, 
did not alter essentially the patriarchal character of that 
social institution. Unaer the Republic, new laws were 
given. But social relations cannot be changed over-night 
through legislation, so long as the economic foundations of 
those relations are not subverted. Under the old regime, 
the father was the legal head of the family ; by tradition, 
he enjoyed the right to dispose of the lives of his children.* 
The Republican laws changed the position of the pater 
jamilias but partially. Individual rights have been created, 
but the patriarchal foundation of society has not been com- 
pletely destroyed. The ownership of land — the main means 
of production in China — still belong to families, and 
even to clans. The defective form of private property in 
the main means of production hinders the individual from 
replacing the patriarchal family as the basic unit of society. 

In the capitalist society, family is not abolished. It 
continues to be the foundation of society. But its character 
changes. The monogamous family is essentially different 
from the patriarchal family ; it does not push the individual 
to the background. It is a social institution which rises in 
course of the evolution of private property. Individualism 
is the fundamental philosophical principle of capitalism, 
the highest form of private property. Therefore, indivi- 
dualism and monogamous family are not mutually exclusive. 
They exist side by side, being two different branches of the 
same social system founded upon private property. While 

* O. von Mullendorf, '^Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Chinese 
Branch), No. 2, 1S92-93. 
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the monogamous family is the nucleus of bourgeois society, 
the individual is the corner-stone of the capitalist State. The 
right of the individual is the fundamental principle of 
bourgeois political philosophy. 

The republican form of government was introduced in 
China only in name The old political order broke down. 
But the social relations underlying it remained intact, 
to a large extent, resisting the strivings to build up a repub- 
lican system of government. Because of its weak social 
foundation, the Republic was eager to adjust itself to anti- 
quated conditions. Consequently, republican laws could 
not go even to the extent of undermining the institution of 
the pater familias. They granted to the individual the right 
of self-defence, although not to the extent of killing. But 
the right is not valid in the case of an attack by an elder 
relative.^ In a work on the new Chinese Penal Code, the 
famous jurist, Wang Chiang-hui, former Chief Justice of 
the Peking High Court, observes: “The Anglo-American 
laws lay special emphasis on the individual and not on the 
family ; while the Continental (European) Codes have in- 
herited something from the Roman family. The unit of the 
Chinese society being the family, the Reform, naturally, tries 
to retain this institution and modernise it as far as possible.'"® 

After two thousand five hundred years, the spirit of the 
old sage Confucius still dominates the thinkers of modern 
China. They long for something new ; the old has become 
untenable ; yet they try to clothe the venerable skeleton 
with a few selected pieces of novelty. The reformers under- 
take a hopeless task when they try to readjust patriarchal 
social relations with bourgeois political and legal institu- 
tions. The hopelessness of the task became evident during 
the dreary years of the futile struggle for the defence of the 
Republic. The “modern State", as conceived by the 
Chinese nationalists, is essentially Confucian. The initial 


•The Penal Code of the Chinese Republic. 

•l>r. Wang Chiang-htd, “The New penul Code of China“. fThe 
quotation is re-translated fxom the German edition of this bOOh) • 
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period of its creation is not to be revolutionary dictatorship, 
but a benevolent despotism of a few persons claiming the 
right to educate the people with the object of “developing 
their ability to exercise political rights, so that a constitu- 
tional regime may be soon realised and political power 
delivered to the hands of the people.”^ So, according to 
the open admission of her “modern” rulers, China is not 
that kind of State in which at least theoretically the supreme 
political p>ower belongs to the people composed of indivi- 
duals. In the “Republic” of the Chinese nationalists, the 
relations are reversed ; the political structure stands on its 
head, so to say. The political power and, consequently, 
the right of sovereignty, are monopolised by an dlite, who 
benevolently promise to pass them on to the people in some 
indefinite future, when these will have qualified themselves 
for shouldering the responsibility. Since the self-appointed 
guardians reserve to themselves the right of judging when 
the people will have attained political majority, it is not 
very likely that the promised transfer of power will ever 
take place. Chinese “republicanism” does not provide for 
a legislative body created by universal suffrage, of the kind 
that formally constitutes the highest oigan of the bourgois 
democratic State. Its political ideology is determined by 
the patriarchal relation which still underlies the major 
sector of the Chinese national economy. 

Unable as well as unwilling to set up a revolutionary 
dictatorship with the object of sweeping away all antiquated 
social relations, which hinder the creation of a modem 
democratic State, the nationalist bourgeoisie dress them- 
selves up in the musty, threadbare, mantle oi benevolent 
despotism, and thereby demonstrate their own impotence. 

The cause of all these contradictions and peculiarities 
<rf the political life of modem China must be sought in the 
stmeture of her social system. In spite of the unreliability 
of the Chinese census report, it can be reasonably assumed 

* ''Fundamental Law of the National Government of the Chinese 

Repuhlk* **, proclaimed by Hie Kuo Ming Tang on October 4, 1928. 
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tnat more than eighty-five per cent of the population live 
on the land. Sixty million families are engaged in agri- 
culture.^ Owing to this fact, the social structure of the 
village is the decisive factor in the life of the nation. The 
political life of a country is determined by the nature of, 
and the property right in, the prevailing means of produc- 
tion. Land is the main means of production in China. 
Therefore, the system of landownership constitutes the 
foundation of her social structure. And all other branches 
of national economy are largely influenced by the methods 
of cultivating land, that is to say, by the mode of production 
of the main industry of the country. 

The system of landownership is essentially patriarchal. 
Not only is the land owned jointly by families, but often 
by family groups — clans.® There are villages which are 
populated by the members of single clans. Such villages 
are named after the clans. The landed property of the 
clan, or of families, or of individuals, is mostly derived 
directly from the State. It is a system in which, theoreti- 
cally speaking, private property in land does not exist, or 
is on a very low level of development. But practically, 
the superstructure raised on this patriarchal foundation is, 
to a high degree, of feudal character. The charges on land 
are expressly feudal, not only in their essence, but often in 
form. However may the present system of Chinese rural 
economy be theoretically appraised, feudal features in the 
history of the evolution of property in land are un- 
mistakable. The struggle between patriarchalism and 
feudalism characterised Chinese history ever since the days 
of Confucius. In the present form of landed property, 
elements of both the systems are to be found, and the over- 
lapping of the two systems, which normally characterise 
different stages of social development, is the peculiar feature 


® Report of the Ministry of Agriculture, 1919. 

• The formal collective ownership, however, does not prevent* as 
will be shown later on, the subordination of the cultivator to the system 
of landlords* rent and capitalist profit. 
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of Chinese society. This hybrid, produced by the two 
mutually exclusive social systems, was later penetrated by 
the mode of capitalist production. 

Thus, the economic life of the Chinese village is sub- 
jected to a threefold exploitation: patriarchal, feudal and 
primitive-capitalist. Although large-scale feudal estates or 
capitalist farms are rare except in Manchuria and some of 
the northern provinces (Shantung and Chili), more than 
half of the cultivated land bears landlords' rent. The 
peasants cultivating the soil to-day are mostly either tenants 
or sub-tenants, having no proprietory right in the land. 
The rent is not fixed, and tenancy not permanent. Only 
in about thirty-four per cent^ of the land is the proprietory 
right of the cultivating peasant legally recognised. A con- 
siderable part of the cultivated land is the property of 
ancestral shrines, temples and schools. In these cases, 
originally, the right was communal. But the traditional 
right has been abolished in practice. Yet, the system of 
administering these traditionally communal properties even 
now supports patriarchal relations in rural economy and 
politics. The village elders have usurped the proprietory 
right of these formerly communal lands. The peasants who 
cultivate these liinds have been expropriated, practically if 
not legally. In consequence, the village elders have really 
become landlords. But the formal continuation of com- 
munal property in a considerable part of the land invests 
them even now with patriarchal rights and power. 

At the same time, primitive capitalism has penetrated 
this feudal-patriarchal structure of rural economy. The 
result is the continuously growing impoverishment of the 
peasantry and extraordinary backwardness of the entire 
system of national economy. Although it is long since money 
has become the legal means for the payment of taxes to the 
Government, the rent is paid by the tenants still mostly in 
kind. This system of collecting rent in kind and paying 


^ Report of the Agrarion Commission of the Kuo Ming Tang, 1936. 
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taxes in money makes traders out of the feudal-patriarchal 
landlords. The surplus of agriculture passes to their posses- 
sion. But their essential feudal-patriarchal character 
prevents that they become capitalists. The wealth accu- 
mulated in their hand does not become productive capital ; 
it is invested in semi-feudal landed property, which keeps 
national economy in backtvardness. On the other hand, 
subjected to pre-capitalistic methods of exploitation, the 
peasantry cannot improve their means of production, so as 
to grow out of their practical serfdom. Thus, in a precarious 
existence, the patriarchal family still continues to be the 
foundation of the social superstructure. 

While hereditary property in land is not legally recog- 
nised, land theoretically belonging rather to the State, rent- 
bearing tenancy is the outstanding feature of the agrarian 
relation. Approximately sixtysix per cent of the cultivated 
land is subjected to the payment of rent to landlords.® So, 
for all practical purposes, even though not legally, private 
property has been created in land, because private property 
in land realises itself in the form of rent.® But the essence 
of this property in land is analogous neither to the allodium 
of the European middle-ages, nor the socage in feudal 
Britain, nor again the freehold of modern England. The 
right of this private property does not belong to peasants 
whose ancestors received the land ft?dm the Crown ; it 
belongs to a class which received rent and, by virtue of 
that, has become the owner irrespective of any written law. 
The growth of rent-receiving private property in land 
transforms the peasant into a tenant ; consequently, he 
becomes dependent on another lord in addition to the State. 

The classical feudal property in land was created 


• Report of the Agrarian Commission of the Ktio Min Tang, 1926. 

* *'V^atever may be the specific form of rent, there is one thing 
in common to eli t 3 rpes of rent; the appropriation of rent is the econo- 
mic form in which property in land is realised; land rent presupposes 
proprietory right in land— me ownership of certain inditiduala of cer- 
tain parts of the globe.*' (Earl Marx, ‘'Capital”, Vol. 3, React II.— All 
the quotations from Marx are the author's translation from the original 
Carman.) 
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through the expropriation of free peasant proprietorship. 
But the process was not uniform. Its essence was that 
between the king and the people, there rose a new class 
which, on the one hand, encroached upon the freedom and 
rights of the people and, on the other hand, restricted the 
king’s prerogatives. The rise and operation of the new class 
were determined by the relation previously subsisting 
between the king and the people. The peculiar features 
of Chinese feudalism were determined by the fact that a 
rent-receiving class appropriated the ownership of land, not 
by robbing the right of the peasant, but thanks to the 
transfer of the property right by the king to the court 
nobles, high officials and the patriarchal heads of villages. 
With this type of feudalism, the creation of private property 
in land begins at the top of society ; the rise of a land- 
owning class between the king and the people is not the 
result of expropriation, but represents the expansion of the 
basis of private property. The supremacy of the king is not 
disputed ; the nobility continues to be subordinated to the 
monarch. Since land remains the private property of the 
king, who incorporates the highest power (by the grace of 
God, in Europe, and thanks to direct descent from Heaven, 
in China), theoretically he is entitled to distribute it further 
from time to time. This prerc^tive guarantees for the 
king undivided loyalty of the people ; it provides him with 
the possibility of checking high concentration of land in 
private possession, and, consequently, the development of 
a powerful nobility. The most characteristic feature of this 
type of feudalism, therefore, is not the serf toiling on 
manorial estates, but the tenant cultivating the land which 
practically belongs to a person standing between himself 
and the king, under such conditions of production as deprive 
him of the entire surplus in the form trf rent and other 
charges. 

In China, private property in land did not grow on 
the basis of the right of conquest. When the Germans 
conquered Gaul, the king shared the right of conquest with 
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all the members of the conquering race ; that was necessary 
for fortifying his position in a foreign land, still full of 
enemies. The division of land by the king was a mere 
formality. In reality, each member of the conquering race 
simply took possession of as much land as he could culti- 
vate. In order to secure the loyalty of his followers, the 
conquering king simply endorsed their action. Private 
property was created from the bottom. The transfer of the 
original private property in land, which in any case consti- 
tutes the foundation of feudalism, could not be an analogous 
process in the case of China, because there it started from 
the opposite pole of society. Because of the difference in 
the position of the two factors concerned, and in their 
mutual relation, the nature of the struggle was bound also 
to be different. 

In China also the distribution of land by the king to 
the people was a mere formality, which simply sanctioned 
a system in force. But the substance of the system, formally 
sanctioned by the king in China, was fundamentally 
different from that in Gaul. In Gaul, private property in 
land was created by the conquering settlers ; in China, land 
came to be cultivated by separate families, while the tradi- 
tion of regarding it as public property continued. The 
right of the Chinese king was not the right of conquest. 
It was, so to say, an organic right which could more easily 
claim divine origin. Since the land was not conquered 
with the help of the entire people, not in the historical 
period at any rate, there was no necessity for dividing it. 
The monarchy rising out of the dissolution of tribal society 
ultimately developed into patriarchal despotism based on 
that unrestricted right — of the ownership of land. Under 
those conditions, the peasant could have the right of culti- 
vating land only by the grace of the Supreme Lord, and for 
his benefit, receiving only so much as is necessary for 
subsistence and reproduction. Thus, the development of 
private property in land invested the patriarchal monarch 
with feudal attributes. He was no lon^ the head of a 
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free community, possessing and cultivating the land collec- 
tively. He became the Lord and Master, and the people 
came to be composed of his subjects instead of free men. 

But the king could not retain for ever the primitive 
monopoly of feudal rights. In course of time, the rights 
inevitably passed on to those standing nearest to him in the 
social organisation. That transfer of rights was not legally 
sanctioned ; but the rise of a feudal nobility was a fact. In 
consequence of its dependence on the king, this type of 
feudal aristocracy constitutes the foundation of that special 
form of State which ii characterised as Asiatic despotism. 

In China, private property in land resulted from the 
decay of communal ownership and collective cultivation. 
The older system decayed ; but the ruins were not swept 
away. Instead, they became the foundation of the new 
form of property which, consequently, could not grow 
normally to the full stature. The king distributed land 
to the people. But he did not transfer the right of property, 
which remained vested in himself. Since private property 
in land was created not by conquest, but in consequence of 
the dissolution of primitive communism, the king's share 
in the product of agriculture assumed the character of 
ground rent in its most primitive form. 

In that period, rent represented the entire surplus 
labour ; it absorbed directly the whole surplus product, and, 
as such, corresponded completely with surplus value. 
Surplus value tends towards circulation. With the appear- 
ance of rent, the private property in land expanded. So 
long as land belongs to the State, rent and tax are identical. 
The administrators of State revenue gradually came to be 
tax-farmers ; and, under the given conditions, rent being 
inherent in tax, they became landlords for all practical 
purposes. 

The peasants had no right of ownership in land ; they 
could not be expropriated like their class in Europe. 
Consequently, in China, serfdom did not take the classical 
form* The specific Chinese forms of serfdom were semi- 
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slavery, forced labour and tenancy. The social position^ 
characterised by those peculiar appearances, however^ 
essentially was serfdom. For, the essence of serfdom is the 
obligation of the producers to cultivate land which, though 
in their posession, is not "their property, and to deliver a 
part of the produce to the landlord. Whatever remains 
with them, after the obligations to the landlord are dis- 
charged, might provide them a little more than the 
necessities of bare existence and reproduction. That 
depends on the conditions under which their labour is 
performed.^® In ancient and mediaeval China, natural 
conditions kept the surplus on a very low level. Often 
there was none. Consequently, serfdom approximated 
slavery, and the rise of capitalism within the limits of 
feudal relations was greatly restricted.^^ 

* # # « 


The system of communal ownership and collective 
cultivation of land had decayed towards the end of the 
Chau period (400 B.C.) The germs of private property had 
begun to sprout. The continuous struggle of tribal chiefs 
had placed unbearable burden on the peasantry. They left 
their fields and ‘'wandered away'' for selling their labour 
to others who had land to cultivate.^* Consequently, the 
preconditions of slavery had been created. On the other 
hand, a large volume of labour, finding no employment on 
land, had created the foundation for other industries. 


*®Karl Marx. ^‘Capital”, Vol. 3, Part II. 

“ At this point, the original English manuscript of the book con» 
tained a comparative study of the development of feudalism in diferent 
parts of the world. The study led to several important theoretical 
conclusions. That part was left out of the Oerman edition, because 
it dealt in some details with processes of historical development generally 
known to well-educated European readers. Three chapters of the 
original manuscript having been lost, they had to be retranslated from 
Cerman. This is one of those chapters, Therefore, that important 
treatise on feudalism cannot be included in this edition. But I shall 
tty to re-write it so that it can be added to the ncact adjfion. 

Quoted from Han Ei-tse, a contemporary writer, by Mabel Ping- 
Hua Iftte in “The Economic History of Ghina“. 
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Production for primitive trade had begun. But the main 
branch of national economy was threatened with a severe 
crisis as the people began to leave the land. If the people 
could no longer be kept bound to the land, the dissolution 
of the established social system would be unavoidable. In 
that crisis appeared Confucius and later his famous disciple, 
Mencius, with their doctrines of social reform on the basis 
of a synthesis between the tottering old and the rising 
new. 

In the midst of those chaotic conditions, the first effort 
to build a new social order was made in the kingdom of 
Chin (the modem province of Shensi). The kingdom was 
very thinly populated ; but, bordering on the Mongolian 
pasture-lands, it possessed cattle and other beasts of burden. 
So, there were conditions, in which agriculture could be the 
source of primitive accumulation and consequently lay 
down the foundation for a further development of society. 
In 250 B.C., the decayed Tsing-Tien system — tribal owner- 
ship of land — was abolished in the kingdom of Chin ; 
the government appealed to the people of other States, 
in chaos and decay, to come to Chin and settle on the land 
which would belong to them. FromT the neighbouring 
territories, they streamed in, and before long the kingdom 
of Chin became very prosperous. Sale and purchase of 
land were allowed in Chin. Consequently, it concentrated 
into large estates employing many labourers who, under 
the conditions of the epoch, could not bu^ be slaves. 
Prisoners taken in wars w^ed on the west were also 
employed on land as slaves. Not only did agriculture pros- 
per ; the surplus of the main branch of economy stimulated 
the growth of handicraft and trade. The rest of the country 
was in decay and disorder ; therefore trade found its way 
to foreign lands. Routes of caravan trade with Central Asia 
and Persia were opened. Out of that advantageous posi- 
tion rose the guild of Shensi merchants which for centuries, 
until to-day, played a leading part in the foreign trade of 
China. 
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Having consolidated its position at home, the Chin 
Dynasty became the ruler of the entire country. After nine 
hundred years’ existence, the classical regime of the Chau 
Dynasty collapsed like a house of cards. The people 
enthusiastically welcomed the new dynasty which had 
brought about such prosperous conditions in its original 
territory. By a decree of the Chin Emperor, the Tsing- 
I'ieii system was abolished throughout the country. He 
ordered the destruction of the works of Confucius and his 
disciples. He subjugated the rulers of other States and 
united the country under one centralised despotism. Far 
off territories, like Tonking, Cochin China, Burma and 
even Central Asia were incorporated in the Chinese Empire 
which, during the reign of the Chin Dynasty, embraced 
more than three million square miles. It was during the 
reign of the Chins that the Great Wall of China was built 
to protect the country against the invasion of the barbarians 
from the north and the west. The country was divided 
into thirty-six provinces which were governed by officials 
appointed by the Emperor. An Empire like the Roman 
was built up. Roads were constructed, canals dug, not only 
for the movement of armies, but also for the expansion of 
trade. The short period of the reign of the Chin Dynasty 
can claim to be the proverbial Golden Age of China. 

But the Chins raised their imperial structure too 
rapidly, — on a loose foundation. Unlike the Romans, they 
received little tribute from the conquered provinces. 
Territories outside China were conquered only in name. 
The Chinese power was not sufficiently consolidated to 
exact tribute from there. The Chins acquired an Empire 
which was economically exhausted and politically disrupted. 
The only bright spot was their original kingdom. Revolu- 
tionary measures, so successfully introduced thert, could 
not be applied easily to the rest of the country where the 
conditions were not nearly so favourable. The net con- 
sequence of the short period of their reign was extraordinary 
burden on the people. In addition to heavy taxation. 
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yet another restriction was imposed upon production. 
Hundred-thousands of people were employed for the con- 
struction of the Great Wall, as well as roads, canals and 
palaces. The influx of slave labour from abroad was not 
nearly so copious as in the case of Greece and Rome. 
Foreign territories conquered were not extensive enough. 
Labour necessary for the gigantic constructions could be 
found only by withdrawing it from agriculture. Con- 
sequently, the main branch of economy ivas nearly ruined. 
Owing to the absence, at any rate great shortage, of the 
beasts of burden, practically the entire social labour had to 
be applied to the cultivation of land, if this was to produce 
some surplus over and above what was necessary for the 
maintenance and reproduction of the people. Exhausted 
agriculture was hea\ily taxed in order to cover the cost of 
imperial constructions. It is recorded that the Emperor’s 
share in the produce of the land was increased by several 
times, and, in addition, an equally high poll-tax was 
levied. For the purpose of disarming the people during 
the great unrest under the Chau Dynasty, the production 
of iron and possession of horses had been reserved to the 
State. Chin Chi-huangti made the monopoly of the indis- 
pensable war materials still more severe. He increased the 
tax on iron to twenty per cent.^’* 

Owing to the insufficiency of slave labour, the Chin 
rulers introduced the system of forced labour for public 
works. Their army was of half a million. In the construc- 
tion of the Great Wall alone, four hundred thousand men 
were employed. Another seven hundred thousand were 
employed in the construction of palaces, roads, canals, etc.^^ 
Altogether, more than a million and a half workers were 
withdrawn from production, and the constructions in which 
they were employed cost large amounts of money, raised by 
increasing taxes. In those days, the total population of the 
country was hardly twenty millions. Thus, about twenty- 

** Mabel Ping-liua Lee, **Tlie Economic History of China” 

Ibid. 
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five per cent of all the adults, including males and females, 
ivere taken out of production. The result was a great 
catastrophe which was inevitable. “Men worked hard on 
laige farming estates, and yet did not have enough to eat. 
Women span, and yet could not clothe themselves properly. 
Therefore, the people were fed up with the Chin Dynasty, 
and rose in revolt against it.“ 

The mighty Chin Dynasty was overthrown by a peasant 
revolt led by Chen Shen, himself a peasant. Very little 
is recorded about that Spartacus of ancient China. Only 
one chapter in the Book of Han deals with him. The 
exploited peasantry in those backward days were even less 
capable of building a new social order than they are to-day. 
Therefore, the rebellion overthrew the despotism of the 
Chins, but could not replace it by a better system. The 
country was plunged into a period of chaos and disorder, 
out of which feudalism grew. The fall of the Chin Dynasty 
occupies in Chinese history a place analogous to that of 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire in the annals of 
Europe. It closed the classical period, and opened up the 
feudal middle-age. 

The small States subjugated by the Chins joined the 
rebellion ; upon the fall of the Empire, they regained their 
position as independent feudal principalities. After the 
short respite of only half a century, the country again 
became the scene of civil wars amongst feudal princes 
fighting for supremacy. “The people lost work, and there 
was a severe famine. They ate human flesh, and more than 
half the population perished.’’^* 

Out of that dark background rose the new Dynasty of 
the Hans. But it also could not ease the situation for any 
length of time. The preconditions for the rise of feudalism 
had been created by the abolition c£ the tribal ownership 
of land — the Tsing Tien system. But owing to its narrow 

” Qnoted from Kn Kin Tai-Pin-lin by Mabel Ping-hna lyce in »3»e 
"Sconomic History of China”. 

>* The Book of Han. 
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basis, the birth-pangs of the new order were unusually severe 
and protracted. The insuiBBiciency of surplus product 
remained the fundamental cause of all difficulties. The 
product of agriculture, which was carried on almost 
exclusively with human labour, was hardly enough to meet 
the barest needs of society. The economic equilibrium was 
so unstable that it was dangerously dislocated by the slightest 
disturbance of normal conditions. Every war and every 
famine created a terrible economic crisis. Famine reduced 
the number of mouths to be fed, but the productive power 
of the nation was also reduced proportionately. And thanks 
to the caprice of Motlier Wang-ho, the ancient home of the 
Chinese was so often devastated by floods, that famine was 
rather the rule than an exception in the economic history 
of the country. 

The first signs of production for sale were to be noticed 
towards the end of the Chau period (400 B.C.). The tribal 
chiefs levied taxes on commodities which were brought to 
the markets, or transported across their borders. When 
Mencius advised the abolition of that burden on handicraft, 
the king replied: can not manage with the tenth of the 

product of the land. I can not abolish the border and 
market taxes."'*^ Later, trade was altogether forbidden by 
the State. In the literature of ancient China, there are 
volumes of laws restricting the freedom of the people to 
dispose of their goods at their own will.^* Even as late as 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the Government 
frowned upon trade, and traders were looked down upon. 
Heavy taxes were imposed on trade, and the methods 
applied for the collection of those taxes corrupted the 
entire administrative machinery. 

When the Han Dynasty rose out of the chaos which 
had followed the dissolution of the Chin Empire, the 
country was completely exhausted. There was no reserve. 
Cannibalism, let loose by the chronic insufficiency of normal 

Book of Mendtis. 

R, Montgomery Martin, ‘ToUtica, Trade and Finance of China*' 
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foodstuff, further decimated the labour power of the 
country. Land, abandoned by the hungry and destitute 
masses, was seized by others who, in course of time, became 
feudal lords. But the creation of large landed estates did 
not increase production. There was great scarcity of labour 
for the cultivation of land. It is recorded that towards the 
end of the Han Dynasty (300 A.D.), the population was 
reduced by thirty per cent.^® The situation, indeed, facili- 
tated the concentration of landed property, so that feudal 
ownership could grow, but at the same time, it was 
unfavourable to the rise of serfdom. The landlords appro- 
priated as their share as much as half the produce of the 
land. That drove the peasants away from the land, and 
sharpened the economic crisis. 

Continuous agrarian crisis, nevertheless, contributed to 
the development of handicraft. As a measure against 
famine, the first Han Emperor had legalised slavery. 
Parents were allowed to sell their children for bread. 
Children thus sold grew up as slaves. On the basis of 
slave labour, handicraft developed notwithstanding high 
taxes and other burdens. The general situation, however, 
was hardly improved. A minister of the Emperor Wen-ti 
exclaimed in wonder: ‘‘The surveyed land is not less 
to-day, and the number of people has not grown bigger than 
before. We should have greater surplus than in the olden 
days.’* He came to the conclusion that the contradiction 
resulted from the fact that more people were engaged in 
subsidiary occupations, and therefore agriculture was 
suffering.®® But flight from the land continued. It became 
so bad in the beginning of the Christian era that a con- 
temporary scholar-statesman, Chia Yi, sounded the alarm: 
“We must bring the people back to the land, and insist 
that workers and artisans of all sorts should return to the 
labour on land so that everybody can live on his own 
labour. Then there will be enough saving, and everybody 

**The Boo^ of Han. 
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will be happy and satisfied/’^^ For encouraging the people 
to return to the land, the Emperor himself ploughed the 
garden of his palace and planted mulberry trees. Scholars 
of the classical school thundered against the concentration 
of land in feudal estates. Many plans were made to restrict 
their size. An edict of Emperor Ei-ti set the limit at 3000 
mus^^ of land, and 200 slaves. The feudal lords were 
growing too powerful ; further growth of their power must 
be checked by the Emperor. The entire middle-age of 
Chinese history was characterised by that struggle between 
the Emperor and the ’andowning nobility. 

Side by side with feudalism, there grew, out of the 
dissolution of the old order, yet anothet social force which 
was still more dangerous for despotism ; it was the trading 
class. The social character of the produce of agriculture 
was changed by the concentration of land in great estates, 
cultivated by slaves and serfs. A considerable part of the 
produce of primitive agriculture became commodity. The 
new class of traders appeared between the producer and the 
consumer. Through the control of the exchange of com- 
modities, the traders accumulated great wealth. 

The ruling class naturally hated the traders. Abuse 
against them was the main theme of contemporary litera- 
ture. Chao Chor, a famous statesman of the Han period, 
contrasted the prosperity of the traders with the misery of 
the peasants. He wrote: ‘‘The merchants are richly and 
artistically dressed ; they live luxuriously ; they travel 
thousands of li on horseback, exercise great influence over 
dukes and princes.''^® Chao and others maintained that the 
trades people were bound to grow stronger and stronger, 
so long as the masses wandered away from the land. 

The people had been liberated from land by the aboli- 
tion of the Tsing Tien system, which bound the peasant to 
the soil with the chains of blood relationships of the 


« Jbi4. 

•• One mu is equal to 6*74 acres. 

Quoted by I^ee in **The Economic History of China**. 
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patriarchal family. Wlien the oppression of the monarch 
and feudal lords became intolerable, the people could leave 
the land, to sell their labour power to those who would 
pay for their subsistence. Human labour, freed from the 
obligation of cultivating land, C'^ntributed to the growth 
of other forms of production. But these were not yet 
sufficiently expanded to meet the financial requirements of 
ihe State, which, as a matter of fact, derived little income 
from them. The surplus of the new forms of production 
accumulated in the possession of the traders. They were 
friendly with the nobles who participated in the profit. 
Ail the contemporary scholars, therefore, maintained that, 
for the financial stability of the State, the people should be 
brought back to the land, and recommended that taxes 
should be reduced for the purpose. Some of them went so 
far as to advocate the restoration of the Tsing Tien system. 

In spite of all the efforts of the Han Emperors to limit 
the size of feudal domains, these kept on growing at the 
cost of the tillers of the soil, who, upon the abolition of the 
Tsing Tien system, had become owners of the land. Once 
created, private property has the tendency of accumulating 
in fewer and fewer hands. The exploitation of the peasants 
increased. Finally, a new blow once again disturbed the 
precarious balance of national economy established after 
decades of disorder. In the midst of that new crisis, the 
Emperor Wang Mang restored the Tsing Tien system as 
the panacea for all evils. Not only the feudal lords, but 
also the peasants resisted that reactionary step. Wang 
Mang was overthrown. The Han Dynasty was reinstated. 
Feudalism had come to stay. 

Private property in land had become too deep-rooted 
to be abolished by an imperial decree. Although a 
reactionary measure, the restoration of the Tsing Tien 
system, however, was quite plausible. The princes of the 
Han Dynasty and their tributary nobles had taken posses- 
sion of the entire land. The peasants had become free 
owners of the land they cultivated only to be expropriated. 
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They no longer possessed any land ; they cultivated it as 
tenants, and paid the lords with half the produce. Many 
laboured as slaves for bare subsistence on the estates of the 
lords. Nevertheless, before long, Wang Mang was forced to 
amend his plan so as only to restrict the feudal domains, just 
as the Hans had tried to do formerly. But reinforced 
feudalism would not have its power curtailed, and tolerate 
any encroachment on its privileges. Therefore, the feudal 
lords overthrew the usuiper, even after he had withdrawn 
the decree abolishing private property in favour of the 
decayed system of triual ownership. 

During the second Han Period feudalism further 
expanded. In that period, the trade with West-Asia, 
established previQRsly by the Shensi merchants, reached the 
Mediterranean. Material welfare gave a new impetus to 
the spiritual life of the nation. Scholars visited India, and 
Buddhism was officially introduced in China. But before 
long, triumphant feudalism came into conflict with handi- 
craft and trade, which contributed so much to the material 
welfare and spiritual re-birth of the nation. The growth 
of handicraift attracted labour from the land. In the long 
run, that process weakened national economy rather than 
strengthen it. The production of food-grain declined. On 
the other hand, manufacturing industry did not develop 
enough to produce for export, so that necessary food-grains 
could be purchased abroad. One crop destroyed by flood, 
and the perennial scarcity of foodstuff became a dreadful 
famine. The country was plunged into a new period of 
political unrest. 

During the period of unrest, the feudal princes took to 
the war path. In their struggle for supremacy, the country 
Was divided into three kingdoms engaged in mutual hostili- 
ties. The weakened Han Dynasty went down in the chaos. 
During the centuries (200-588 A.D.) between the fall of the 
Han Dynasty and the re-union of the country under the 
Northern Chows of barbarian descent, China experienced 
the darkest period of her history. Bloody wars, barbarian 
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invasions, famine and depopulation were the characteristic 
features of that period. Flying before the barbarian 
invaders, the Chinese left their original home and 
emigrated en masse over the Yangtse to the South. They 
left the Northern home, which had been devastated by 
periodical overflows of the Yellow River, depopulated by 
recurring famines, and finally overrun by barbarian inva- 
sions. In the new territories of the South, they relapsed 
into the classical social order of patriarchal landownership. 
That was a reaction to the fearful experience of the period 
of feudal anarchy. 

Since those remote days, the social structure of 
Southern China differs from that in the North. The 
foundation of the difference is the uneven development of 
private property in land and the divergent forms of social 
relation resulting therefrom. The mass emigration from 
the North created such an over-population in the South as 
prevented the rise of large feudal domains, although it 
could not altogether hinder the concentration of landed 
property. But the size of rent-bearing estates, leased out 
to tenants, was very much circumscribed by the conditions 
of the country. In the North, on the contrary, depopula- 
tion caused the rise not only of large feudal estates, but also 
of peasant farms of relatively considerable size. 

The mass emigration left large feudal estates in the 
North not only without enough people to cultivate them, 
but also without owners. The landlords also had been 
killed off either in the civil wars or by the barbarian 
invaders. The barbarian conquerors from the North settled 
the wandering people on those extensive territories without 
clearly defining the relation of property. A sort of allodial 
property was created by that settlement. It eventually 
developed into peasant projHrietorship, which is found more 
frequently in the North than in the South. The decisive 
factor was the hind of the settlers. They were, not members 
of the ctmqueriii^ race which remained attached to the 
militsury profession ; they Mtest native Chinese. Cooc 
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sequently, their property right was not secure ; it was not 
derived from the right of conquest. In course of time, 
many of the settlers quietly reverted to patriarchal relations. 
Consequently, in the North, there developed side by side 
two forms of property in land ; they exist even to-day. 

When in the sixteenth centuiy the country was re- 
united under the Northern Chows, the barbarian conquerors 
left intact the division of land introduced in the South by 
the Chinese emigrants. Nevertheless, the concentration of 
land continued, partly, as the inevitable consequence of 
objective conditions, ' :>nd, partly, through the interference 
of the king who wanted to establish his sovereignty. 
Finally, the next native Chinese dynasty of the Tangs intro- 
duced a system of taxation which tacitly legalised the 
position of the landlord. According to the new system, tax 
was to be determined by the size of the landed property 
and its produce. Formerly, the share of the State was taken 
from the family which, theoretically, was obliged to culti- 
vate a given piece of land in order to render a certain 
amount of service to the king. Every member of the family 
— man, woman and child — ^was counted as a head to be 
taxed. The doctrine underlying the old system of taxation 
was that the entire land, as the domain of the king, was 
equally distributed to .the people, grouped in families 
which cultivated the soil, partly, for their own subsistence 
and, pardy, for the king. The concentration of land in 
laige estates showed tliat the patriarch*^! relation of property 
had decayed. While the king still remained the sole legal 
owner of land, there had arisen a class which challenged 
the right reserved to him, namely, the monopoly of the 
property in land. The new system of taxation introduced 
by the Tang Dynasty legalised the conditions already in 
existence. Inasmuch as it legally freed the peasantry from 
the worn-out patriarchal boiRiage to the lani it facilitated 
the transfer trf property in land. Whoever could not pay 
the taxes, needed no longer to stick to the land and starve. 
He could give up the land, which passed on to the posses- 
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sion of the landlords. They either allowed the landless 
peasants to labour on their estates as half-slaves, half-serfs, 
or leased out the land to those who could pay the rent. 

Under the new system, the burden on the peasants 
doubled ; they had to pay the tax to the Government and 
rent to the landlords. It is immaterial whether the tax 
levied by the State siill retained the character of primitive 
rent. Perhaps it did, and hence the ambiguity of the legal 
position of the landed property in China. On the other 
hand, the owners of large landed estates, who leased out 
their land to the peasants, embodied together the modern 
semi-capitalist tax-farmer as well as the mediaeval feudal 
lord. In any case, the growth of the system of land leased 
out by rent-receiving lords represented the destruction of 
royal monopoly of the property in land. The monopoly 
was no longer absolute, because the State must share it 
with a class which had smuggled itself between the king 
and the peasantry. 

As long as the land belonged only to the king, the 
peasant, indeed, was not an allodial owner. But nor was 
he a tenant holding the land in dependence on another 
person. He was subject of the king, and cultivated the 
land practically for himself, so long as he delivered the 
king’s share. The theory of the royal ownership and equal 
distribution of land does not permit anybody to be driven 
out of land on some pretext. For, a strong tradition of 
primitive communism is incorporated in this theory, which 
is the ideology of social relations growing directly out of 
the dissolution of the tribal oiganisation. In contrast to 
that, tenancy is a very clearly defined and definitely limited 
right. It is connected with continued possession only when 
that is expressly provided in law. And that was never the 
case in China. It is not even so to-day. As a matter of 
fact, the tenant is always a tenant-at-will,“ 

Favoured by the system of taxation, feudalism devas- 
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tated the land. Peasants left the exhausted land, from 
which they could hardly eke out the barest subsistence. 
Unrestricted feudalism ruined national economy. The 
Sung Dynasty, which followed the Tang, again took up the 
struggle for limiting feudal possessions, and introduced the 
so-called “Modified Tsing Tien” system. The system of 
family-ownership was restored inasmuch as taxes were 
levied on heads as well as on the produce of land. But the 
peasant was no longer obliged to labour on the communal 
land for a specified time, in order to pay the share of the 
king. Now he was legally the possessor of his entire labour 
power, a part of which was, of course, to be devoted for 
the production of the surplus necessary For meeting the tax 
obligations. So, the patriarchal forms of social relations 
were associated with feudal exploitation in such a way as 
would hinder the expansion of feudal landed property. At 
last, the “Ideal State” of Confucius was realised. 

After centuries of bitter struggle, despotic monarchy 
triumphed over feudal ambition. In course of the struggle, 
the claims had been so modified from either side, that it 
was finally possible to establish the permanent alliance of 
both as advocated by the Old Saga. The relation of property 
in land, established during the reign of the Sung Dynasty, 
remained in force not only up to the revolution of 1911, 
they continued essentially even under the Republic when 
the patriachal-feudal conditions were superimposed by the 
methods of capitalist exploitation. Consequently, there 
came into existence a social structure which could not be 
shaken except by destroying all the three elements entering 
into its being. The peculiarity of this fossilised social 
structure is the de facto existence and operation of private 
property in land which is not recognised fully by law. 
Many errors regarding the relation of classes in modem 
China result from this peculiarity. 

Had Chipese society not attained the stage of feudalism, 
its breakdown would have been inevitable. It did reach 
there, but with such a heavy ballast inherited from the past. 
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as made the transition to the next higher stage a long and 
laborious process. Notwithstanding the immaturity of 
feudalism, Chinese society came to be subordinated to 
capitalist relations which, in their turn, were restricted by 
surviving feudal conditions. Oving to these overlapping 
processes of evolution, the present structure of Chinese 
society is so complex that its lost equilibrium cannot be 
restored through the revival of old relations and principles, 
indeed, not even by such a revolution as would leave its 
foundation of private property intact. 

The system of family-ownership of land, with tax, 
representing a part of the produce, payable to the State and 
with the property in land theoretically still belonging to 
the State — that unmistakably is a remnant of patriarchal 
relations. The form of taxation however is clearly feudal. 
The State theoretically still being the supreme landlord, 
ground-rent coincides with tax. There exists private pro- 
perty in land, only it is reserved to the State. But given 
private property, its transfer from one hand to another 
cannot be prevented. So, even when the system of the 
distribution of land by the State was re-introduced, as under 
the Sung Dynasty, the process of concentration continued. 

Finally, primitive forms of capitalist production grew 
out of the background ot those agrarian relations. Already 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, the old strati- 
fication of the Chinese society was disturbed. The gradation 
was no longer as it had been previously, namely, the 
scholars, the peasantry, the artisans and the trader. But 
then, the merchants and the bankers had climbed up the 
social ladder, having been granted the place just below the 
scholars.** Moreover, the peasants had been relegated to 
the lowest rank, the artisans having had superceded them. 
The relation of property in land wm naturally affected by 
the growth of the capitalist mode of production which was 
reflected in those dislocations in social gradation. The 
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legally established State-ownership of land was undermined 
by the practically existing private property. Agrarian pro- 
duce had come under the laws of commodity production. 
The peasants now could be driven out of the land which 
accumulated in the possession of the capitalists. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the scholars were often 
bankers, and most probably they had always owned land.** 

There is enough evidence to the effect that the feudal 
nobility thrived rich and mighty during the Sung and Ming 
periods, when legally and theoretically the system of dis- 
tribution of land by the State was in force. The state of 
affairs was not materially changed during the short inter- 
vening period of Mongol invasion. The Ming Emperors 
were engaged in a hopeless struggle against the noble 
“landgrabbers”.** At the end of the Ming era, feudal 
estates were often larger than one million mu. Moreover, 
those domains included the largest part of the cultivated 
land of the entire country. The Manchus confiscated the 
possessions of the Chinese nobles. The confiscated land 
was handed over by the conquering dynasty to its soldiers 
and the eight tributary Tartar clans. The latter were 
residents in Peking. They leased out their possessions to 
the peasants. Even the soldiers received more land than 
they could cultivate. A part of their land, therefore, was 
also leased out. Consequently, tenancy came to be the 
characteristic feature of the agrarian relations of motiern 
China. About eighty per cent of the peasantry are tenants** 
holding the land either from the State or from private 
owners, under conditions which, in essence and often also 
in form, are feudal. 

Until the seventeenth century, tax was levied ruth- 
lessly per capita. In course of time, that uneconomic 
system of taxation came in conflict with incipient capitalism. 
In 1713, the head-tax was replaced by land-tax as the main 

njbid. 
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source of State /evenue. From that time on, the object of 
taxation was no longer the individual, regarded as a chattel 
in possession of the ruling class ; tax became a charge on 
labour-power as commodity. The new tax was called ti4ing, 
which means, land and head tax. That part of the com- 
posite tax, which represented a charge on agricultural 
income, itself included all sorts of feudal levies. In addi- 
tion, there was tlie payment made instead of obligatory 
labour ; transit tax ; the payment for securing release from 
military service, and the extra tax levied for covering the 
deficit which often resulted when taxes were paid in kind.“® 
The lot of the tenants who held their land on lease from 
private owners was still worse. Beside the payments they 
had to make to the State through the landlords and local 
officials, the latter themselves levied still other charges 
which were indefinite and unlimited.’*® 

This system of taxation represents pre-capitalist exploi- 
tation of the peasantry ; even to-day, it is largely m force. 
The entire surplus is taken away from tlie producer, and 
consequently he is deprived of the means to improve the 
methods of production. This form of exploitation has 
lowered the standard of living of the majority of the 
peasantry belpw the starvation limit. This extraordinary 
poverty of the bulk of population is the fundamental cause 
of China s backwardness. The accumulation of capital is 
circumscribed by the narrow margin of surplus which, 
consequently, hinders economic development. 

According to the latest estimates, the minimum 
necessity of a family of five members could be covered by 
the produce of 4*7 acres of wheat-growing land in the North, 


*• Hsieh Paochao, **The Government of China**. 

** **In addition to rent, there is the imperial grain tax ; then, local 
oUcials levied taxes to meet the cost of Government transport, for the 
maintenance of higher inspecting officials, for the upkeep ^ roads and 
dykes, for patrolling highways, and endless other charges, for example 
for the constmcticm and repair of the village and city wails, fans, 
markets, theatres, field-watchmen, protection of sprhigs, snpi^ft of 
Idbods etc* Most of the local taxes are collected tSy the Villego head- 
man*'.— A, H. Smith, ^^The Chinese Village**. 
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or 1*7 acre of rice-growing land in the South. But 33 per 
cent of the peasant farms are on the average less than one 
acre each ; another 35 per cent less than 1*5 acres.^^ Thus, 
68 per cent of the entire agricultural population live below 
the lowest level of subsistence. An investigation in four 
typical provinces led to the conclusion that the average 
annual income of 60 per cent of all the peasant families 
is 150 silver dollars or even less.'*^ In the opinion of the 
specialists of the Peking Medical College, the indispensable 
necessities of an a\erage peasan*^ family cannot be had for 
less than 185 dollars a year. The items of necessity taken 
into account are food (without meat, fish or eggs), 150 
dollars ; clothing, 20 dollars ,* rent, light, medicaments, 
recreation, etc., 15 dol ars. 

In 1918 (the last year for which some statistical 
materials are available), about 1500 million mu of land was 
under cultivation, employing about sixty million families.®® 
If the land was equally distributed, the share of each family 
would be 25 mu. But in reality, the average holding of 
sixty-eight per cent of those sixty million peasant families is 
much smaller than the minimum required to produce their 
barest subsistence. About fifty million peasant families hold 
approximately 300 million mu^ that is about one fifth of 
the entire cultivated area. Making allowance for the in- 
sufficiency of the statistical material, it can be concluded 
that by far the greater part of the cultivated land is in the 
possession of a small rent-receiving minority. Large landed 
estates are to be found even outside Manchuria and the 
Northern provinces. For example, in the maritime province 
of Kiangsu, there are landed estates as large as 300 thousand 
to 400 thousand mu. Smaller ones of the size of 80 to 
40 thousand mu are very common.®^ In view of the extra- 
ordinary smallness of the average peasant farm, the pos- 

Statistics of the Chinese Bureau of Economic Information. 

*• Report of the International Famine Relief Commission, 1922. 

»• Report ^ the Ministry of Agriculture, 1919. 

Tenttre in China**, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Chinese l&ranch). 
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session of a few hundred mu constitutes landlordship, and a 
considerable part of the cultivated land is in the possession 
of such petty landlords. 

The landlords, who still enjoy feudal rights and 
patriarchal privileges, also participate largely in capitalist 
exploitation. For example, a family possessing 400,000 mu 
of land in the neiglibouring province of Kiangsu, also has 
extensive trading and financial interests in Shanghai. It is 
the owner of the China Steam Navigation Company — a 
modern capitalist concern. And that is not an exception. 
Throughout the country, the landlords are also capitalists. 
They are all engaged in some trade or other, mostly 
in agricultural produce which they take over from the 
peasantry. The feudal-patriarchal relations serve the pur- 
pose of primitive capitalist accumulation. 

In China, the transition from the feudal to the capitalist 
mode of production does not take place in the form of the 
process of the producer becoming a trader — a capitalist 
it takes place rather from the opposite direction — traders 
not connected with the process of production first appear as 
the medium for the circulation of commodifies, and later 
interfere in the process of production itself. This latter 
process, which obstructs free economic development, could 
be observed also in the earlier stages of capitalist develop- 
ment in Europe. It operated in certain industries of 
England and France until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The difference is that China did not have the 
possibility of breaking the chain by which trades-capital 
circumscribes the growth of the capitalist mode of produC’ 
tion. Foreign intervention reinforced the position of the 
primitive capitalist traders of China who operated on the 


•• '‘The translticm frota the feudal mode of production tahses place 
In a two-fold manner. The producer becomes a trader and capitalist . . . 
This is the really revolutionary way. Alternately, the produce passes 
directly to the possession of the trader. ^Ithqnfldi, hwitoricaHy. the 
latter also is the process of trSnsition ... by Itseu It does not bring 
libout the subversion of the old mode ptoductioii, vidricli it rather 
cemserves and retains as its own pre-conditions.** (Ear! Mant, **Oipltal*% 
Vol. HI, Tart I). 
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basis of feudal relations. The product of the labour of the 
Chinese peasants could come to the world market only 
through the intermediary of those traders. Chinese agri- 
culture thus came to be subjected to two forms of exploita- 
tion ; the capitalist mode of production was deprived of the 
possibility of growing within the limits of the semi-feudal, 
semi-capitalist relations. 

The characteristic feature of feudal economy is that 
the larger part of the surplus p’^oducl of social labour is 
appropriated by the ruling class not for reinvestment in the 
process of production, but to be devoted to unproductive, 
paiasitic purposes. A higher mode of production can grow 
within the framework of feudal relations, when an increasing 
part of the surplus produce remains with the producer, thus 
enabling him to improve his means of production. There- 
fore, when production is not directly connected with land, 
that is, in the case of manufacture, feudal restrictions upon 
free exchange of commodities are still more rigorous. In 
course of the struggle, taking place for several centuries and 
covering a whole historical period — the middle-age — the 
productive forces, finally, break the cramping bonds of 
feudalism and blossom foyth in the capitalist social order. 
The duration and result of this historical struggle depends 
on the magnitude of the surplus that can be produced in 
the process of production still within the limits and under 
the restrictions of feudalism. 

Under feudal conditions, the peasant works either as a 
free producer, a direct subject of the king, or as a serf on 
the feudal domain ; the product of his labour, over and 
above what is necessary for his barest subsistence, is taken 
away from him in the form of rent, tax or other feudal 
levies. The specific feature of feudalism is that the surplus 
value is realised directly through the appropriation of the 
entire surplus product. The production of surplus value 
becomes the foundation of the capitalist mode of production 
only then, when a part of the surplus is absorbed as {Mrofit, 
when surplus value is no longer realised in the simple form 
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of the direct appropriation of the entire surplus produce. 
Then the entire surplus product of social labour ceases to 
be the ntonopoly of the feudal landlord. Profit represents 
a loss for the landlord, whether the State or the feudal 
noble. There begins the struggle for the division of the 
surplus value. 

When, under the given conditions of production, a 
relatively large surplus is produced, the share absorbed by 
profit is correspondingly large, and consequently, a broad 
foundation is laid for the rising capitalist mode of pro- 
duction.®® 

The extraordinary insufficiency of the surplus produce 
of agriculture retarded the development of Chinese society. 
The main concern in China always was to have enough 
rice — the staple foodstuff. The measure of good govern- 
ment was the ability to keep a reserve of rice for bad days. 
The product of the entire social labour was hardly enough 
to ensure the subsistence and reproduction of the immediate 
producers. That is to say, the entire labour power was 
virtually socially necessary labour. The surplus labour, 
which could be performed in the normal process of pro- 
duction, was very narrowly limited by the conditions of 
production. The slow development of private property in 
China was caused by those peculiar conditions of produc- 


“The general conditions for the existence of surplus value and 
profit . . , are : the immediate producers must work longer than the 
time required for (gaining the means) reproduction of their own labour 
power, of themselves. They must perform surplus labour. This is 
the subjective condition. But the objective (condition) is that they 
can perform surplus labour, that the natural conditions are such that a 
part of their labour time at their disposal suffices for their reproduction 
and subsistence as producers, that the production of the necessities for 
their life does not consume their entire labour time. The productivity 
of nature sets one limit, one point of departure, one basts. On the 
other side, another limit is set by the development of the social power 
of production of their labour. Regarded still more closely, since the 
production of food stuff is the primary condition of their life and of all 
production generally, the labour applied to that production, ffiat is to 
say, agricultural labour in the widest economical sense, Should be suffi- 
ciently productive, so that the entire labour time available is not 
ahsorDecr in the production of foodstuff for the immediate prodacers ; so 
Shat agricultural surplus labour and, consequently, agricultural surplus 
produce may he possible.” (Karl Marx, “CipitSl”, ved* lO, Fart 3.) 
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tion ; under those conditions, surplus produce did not 
represent normally performed surplus labour, but forced 
labour. In other words, a part of the socially necessary 
labour had to be applied to overcome the natural restric- 
tions on surplus production. The result was extreme 
poverty of the masses, and the permanent unstability of 
national economy. The most characteristic feature of the 
-situation was recurring famines and civil wars which, in 
their turn, often destroyed the larger part of the population. 

The fluctuation of population is a remarkable feature 
of the Chinese history. In the first Han Period, feudalism 
prospered under the orderly conditions reestablished after 
the chaos which followed the defeat of the Chin Revolution. 
The population rose to sixty millions. During the following 
period of Wang Mang reaction, it fell to twenty-one million, 
and rose again to fifty million towards the end of the second 
Han period. During the civil wars of the third century 
A.D. the population sank to the record depth of eight 
millions. In the next century, it gradually went up to 
sixteen millions, and later to forty-six millions in course of 
several hundred years. In the tenth century, during the 
reign of the Sung Dynasty, the population again fell to 
twenty-one million. After a steady rise up to forty-five 
millions, it suddenly went down again to thirteen millions 
in a few decades. From the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century, the population remained relatively stable ; the 
fluctuation was within a few millions ; the general tendency 
was upwards. During the years of the downfall of the 
Ming Dynasty, it again declined to twenty-one million. 
After the establishment of the Manchu rule, there was no 
backward movement of population.®’^ Hist^orical investiga- 
tion reveals the fact that the periodical decline of popula- 
tion was always caused by famine, which again either 
followed or preceded a civil war. 

These figures, deduced from a laig^e mass of historical 

Economic History of China'*. All the figures are 
giTen in the nearest round number. 
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material, prove one thing. Until the eighteenth century, 
the level of production in China was so low as did not 
insure even the most minimum means of subsistence for 
the immediate producers themselves. The land was fruit- 
ful ; but devastating floods rendered large areas unworthy 
of cultivation for long periods. And behind the tragic 
scene, there always remained the fundamental weakness of 
the Chinese civilisation. 

The scarcity of the beasts of burden in the North, and 
their absence in the South, created conditions in which 
virtually the entire labour time had to be employed for 
the production of the means for the barest subsistence of 
the people. The situation was further aggravated by the 
fact that in the olden days, it was a State monopoly to 
use horses and oxen for military purpose. Therefore^ 
agriculture was not only dependent mainly on human 
labour ; the absence of cattle also diminished the fertility 
of land. Even to-day, in the South, cattle is rarely employed 
in agriculture. Milk, butter and cheese are things seldom 
to be found on the Chinese table.®® The dependence of 
agriculture exclusively on human labour strengthened the 
position of the patriarchal family. The absolute right dt 
the father over the children was recognised by law, in order 
to prevent the young people from wandering away from 
land,®® 

The structure of the present-day Chinese society is the 
result of the conditions of production which prevailed in 
the earlier stages of its development. The conditions were 
not favourable for accumulation. For a long time, right 

•* labour is spent for the production of fodder, unless that 
can also serve the purpose of human subsistence. Horses are seldom 
used for luxury or military purposes, for travel or for the transport of 

f oods; but mules, camels, ass and goats are used on the north of the 
'angtse for transport and other purposes. ... In the southern and 
eastern provinces, all animals are rare. The transport of goods and 
passengers is done in boats or by human beings. The natives do not 
use butter, milk or cheese. The few cattle find their i^ed on the 
isasteland round the village,** (Wiltiams. ‘*The Middle Kib^dom**.) 

•• **The patriarch of three or four gcneratioiis compels his sons and 
|Tand<diildren to stay with him; tfieir houses must be next to his, 
they with their families constitute a comnmn sodal unit/* 
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up to the eighteenth century, normal production left a very 
narrow surplus. The part of the produce of social labour 
absorbed by pre-capitalist rent, taxes levied by the despotic 
State, and feudal charges, was not surplus product ; it 
represented very largely forced labour. Finally, there 
developed primitive capitalism on the basis of the exploita- 
tion of intensified forced labour^ 

» 

One of the causes of antagonism between capitalism 
and feudalism is that capitalist profit encroaches upon the 
feudal landlord's rent That is specially the case when the 
pre-capitalist land rent directly represents the entire surplus 
produce. Since primitive capitalism grew in China as a 
social factor necessarily connected with feudal relations, it 
was not absolutely antagonistic to the old mode of produc- 
tion. It only placed a new burden on the process of produc- 
tion already so very heavily encumbered. In mediaeval 
China, nascent capitalism was inseparably dependent on 
the feudal mode of production. It is so even today. In 
the beginning of the capitalist development in Europe also,, 
this was characteristic of trades capital. The oriental 
market, discovery of America, influx of precious metals 
from Mexico, and the plunder of India opened a new way 
before European capitalism which, consequently, could free 
itself from the bondage of feudalism, and the bourgeoisie 
only thereafter began the decisive struggle for political 
power. The pioneers of the Chinese bourgeoisie found 
themselves in a different situation ; therefore, they could 
not travel the way of their more fortunate European 
compeers, and before long became helpless victims of 
plundering invaders. 

The collection and transport of the Government's 
share in the product of agriculture stimulated the growth 
of trades capital in China. In the fifteenth century, a part 
of the taxes was paid in money, at least formally/® But by 
far the greater part of the State revenue was collected then 


** Cbea Shao-]i:waxi, "The System of Taxation in China". 

6 
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and later in kind. That is done even to-day ; and since 
even to-day a large part of the tribute, taken in the form of 
rent or taxes, represents forced labour, the product of this 
forced labour should be taken away from the producer 
somehow as early as possible that is to say, immediately 
upon the harvesting of the crops. Should time be allowed 
for the crops to be transformed into money, one would 
always run the risk of their being consumed at least 
partially. Always there is a great hole to be filled up. 
Therefore, the Government must collect the largest part of 
the revenue in kind, as soon as the harvest is over, if it 
wants to secure what, in its opinion, is its share. Then, 
there is the antagonism between the State officials, who 
usually are also landlords and big merchants, on the one 
hand, and petty traders, on the other. Thanks to the 
system of payment of taxes in kind. State officials make a 
threefold profit: firstly, from the monopoly of the grain 
trade which they exercise through that system ; secondly, 
from the transport of a part of the grains collected in pay- 
ment of taxes to the provincial and national capitals ; 
thirdly, from the exchange of the rest for money. Through 
this system, the feudal officials dominate the entire economic 
life of the nation, and they do so in the interest of trades 
capital.'*^ Payment of taxes in money would place the small 
traders in the position to break the feudal-capitalist mono- 
poly. They would have the possibility of buying the grain 
directly from the small peasantry. 

Since 1919, there is no Central Government for the 
entire country. Therefore, the budget of the Peking 
Government has no real significance. In the earlier years 
of the Republic, the situation was hardly any better. Yet, 
in the absence of more adequate and reliable information, 

** ‘'The product of land must support all Government officials, mer- 
diants, all Tartar families, who hold the land in some or other form 
of feudal vassalship, and all the farmers who do not do any woTk . . . 
Aaiuisitlon of land is the most popular means for makings capital pro- 
ductive; and throughout the East, there is no place where the nght 
of landowhership is not respected.** (Montgomery Martin, “Trade, 
Einance and Sodety in Oiina^*,) 
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the budget of that period can be taken for an approximate 
representation of the situation. In that, no less than sixty 
per cent of the State revenue is derived from taxes which 
are delivered to the monopoly of the reactionary feudal- 
capitalist alliance. With the exception of the salt tax, 
practically all the other items of taxation fall directly or 
indirectly on agriculture, and are paid largely in kind. 

Economic backwardness has hindered the development 
of the modern means of transport, with the exception of 
the modest beginnings made primarily for the urgent 
necessities of imperialist trade. The result of this back- 
wardness of the means of transportation is the territorial 
splitting of natural economy which again hinders the rise 
of a modern centralised State. The country is divided into 
a number of isolated local markets monopolised by land- 
owning and trading State officials. Thanks to the penetra- 
tion of Imperialism, these isolated markets, while still 
founded on semi-feudal production, have become connected 
with the world market. The semi-feudal agrarian produc- 
tion has been drawn into the sphere of the most modern 
capitalist exploitation. Finally, out of this process, there 
has arisen a class, which tries to introduce real capitalist 
mode of production in China's national economy. In con- 
sequence of the rise of the modem bourgeoisie, the social 
structure of urban areas stands in sharp antagonism to the 
rest of the country which still remains under feudal- 
patriarchal domination. But the bourgeoisie, though they 
possess modem means of production in the cities, cannot 
give a revolutionary expression to the antagonism between 
the capitalist city and the feudal village. Because they 
themselves are still rooted in the econonty of the village 
with which they are connected as the intermediary between 
the world market and the internal markets of China. This 
contradiction, inherent in the very existence of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie, is the fundamental problem of modern China. 
As this problem results historically from the social structure 
oi the country, its solution can be found only in the 
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complete subversion of the established social order as a 
whole. 

The feudal-patriarchal property in land is over- 
burdened by capitalist exploitation. The larger part of the 
accumulation taking place therefrom, flows out of the 
country as imperialist tribute. The result is a fossilised 
social system, embracing simultaneously manifold social 
relations which appeared successively ever since the dawn 
of civilisation. They are grown into, and overlap, each 
other. Consequently, one of them cannot replace the 
others, even when it represents a progressive tendency. 
Capitalism, for example, cannot destroy the feudal relations 
without undermining its own foundation. That has been 
proved by the events since the Revolution of 1911, and 
specially since the rise of the Nationalist Government of 
Canton. The reconstruction of the Chinese society cannot 
be carried through by a class which itself is rooted in the 
established conditions. That can and will be done by a 
class which is the heir of the revolutionary tradition of all 
the great social upheavals of the past, which will lose 
nothing from the complete dissolution of the present con- 
ditions beyond all reforms, but will win a whole world. 
Therefore, the structure of the new Chinese society in the 
throes (rf birth will neither be capitalist nor neo-Confucian, 
as idealised by the petty-bourgeois nationalists. That can 
only be a Communist society — the creation of the working 
class. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF CHINA 

China proper, with her twenty-one provinces including 
Manchuria, has an area of 1,81>6,500 square miles. The 
area of the entire country, previously called the Chinese 
Empire, and which (excepting Outer Mongolia) still 
nominally belongs to the Republic, is 4,278,350 square 
miles. The population of China proper, according to the 
latest available information, is 436 millions, and that of the 
so-called Greater China (including Tibet, Turkestan and 
Mongolia) is 447 millions.^ So, the density of population is 
approximately 220 per square mile in China proper, and 
100 if the outer regions are taken into the calculation. 
The distribution of popuplation in China proper itself is 
also not uniform. For example, in the territories adjoining 
Shanghai and Nanking, the density is as high as 875 per 
square mile, that is, higher even than in Belgium, the most 
thickly populated country in the world. The pressure of 
population is equally great in Canton. The impression 
gathered at these places, frequently visited by foreigners, 
is the basis of the prevailing notion that China is an over- 
populated country. In contrast to the high pressure in 
those places, the north-western province of Kansu has a 
population of 47 per square mile, and the south-western 
province of Yunan, of 67 per square mile. 

The most characteristic feature of the Chinese national 
economy is the disproportionate distribution of social 
labour. An abnormally large portion 4 absorbed in the 
production of food. In the countries which are equipped 
with the modern means of production, on the average, 
thirty-five per cent of the total social labour is employed 
in the food producing sector of national economy. In 


* Report of the Chinese Post Office, 
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China, the proportion is as high as eighty-five per cent. 
Yet, China is not a food-exporting country. On the con- 
trary, she imports a considerable amount of food-stuff, and 
the amount has been increasing 4ately. In 1915, it was 
seventeen per cent of the total import. In 1925, it was 
twenty-four per cent ; in 1927, it was tyenty-seven per cent.^ 

In view of the proverbial intensiveness of Chinese 
agriculture, it appears anomalous that China should import 
food. More than one crop is raised on the larger part of 
the cultivated land. The rice-lands of the south are 
naturally very fertile. The amount of labour the Chinese 
peasant puts into the cultivation of land is many times 
greater than in any other country. It has been estimated 
that the surface of the cultivated soil in China is actually 
treated several times a year with human hands to the depth 
of about fifteen inches.® This may sound fantastic ; but 
there is enough truth in it to indicate how hard the Chinese 
peasant labours to make the land bear fruit. Foreign 
observers have often admiringly written about the ‘'amount 
of efficient human labour cheerfully given for a daily wage 
of fifteen cents U. S. currency.''^ The world renowned 
habit of putting a fabulous amount of labour in the tillage 
of soil has been instilled in the Chinese peasant by the 
conditions of production which prevailed in the country 
from the very dawn of civilisation. In the classical past, 
imperial injunction to the people was: “Keep your lands 
clean, manure them richly, and make a farm resemble a 
garden.*’® Ever since, the Chinese peasant has abided by 
that injunction ; so much so that it is correctly observed 
that agriculture in China is rather kitchen-gardening than 
agriculture in the wider sense of the term. 

In spite of the primitivencss of the mode of cultivation,, 
the productivity of soil in China does not compare very 


• Keport of the Inspector General of Maritime Customs, 1928. 

• F. tontoe, “China ; A Kation in Evolution*'. 

• F. H. King. “Farmers of Forty Centa^ies*^ 

*‘CSmcsc Classics**. 
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unfavourably with other countries. This, of course, is a 
relative statement, meaning that the produce of a given 
unit of land in China is not always less than in other 
countries, if the labour employed in the process of produc- 
tion is not taken into consideration, if it is measured not 
by value, but by volume. The average }ield for the wheat 
crop in the United States of America is fifteen bushels per 
acre ; in China, it is about twenty-five bushels. It has been 
calculated by experts that, in 1900, the produce of a square 
mile of land in the United States could maintain only 
sixty-one consumers (exclusive of animals employed in the 
process of production) ; in China, it supported 1783.® This 
explains the great difference in the standards of living in 
the two countries compared. Nevertheless, it shows, making 
sufficient allowance for possible exaggeration, that the pro- 
ductivity of the soil in China is not lower than that required 
for maintaining her population on a tolerable standard of 
living. In other words, China should not import food to 
meet the very limited requirements of her population. 
Still, she does. Why? The reason is that Chinese agri- 
culture is very intensive, but it is not extensive. Only a 
small fraction of the arable surface of the country is 
cultivated. That being the case, all the calculations showing 
a high productivity of Chinese agriculture are misleading. 
They do not present a true picture of the situation. 

The total area of arable land in China proper (excluding 
the vast regions of Mongolia, Tibet and Turkestan) has 
been estimated as between 800 to 900 million acres.^ But 
the area actually under cultivation has never exceded one 
third of the total. If the outer regions are taken into the 
calculation, the proportion has always been not more than 
fifteen per cent. Approximately, the area' under cultivation 
was 150 million acres in 1890, 266 in 1914, and 233 in 
1918, The statistical data for the subsequent years are very 


• • **The Hconomic History of 

* King, ''Farmers of Forty Centuries**. 
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incomplete ; but the tendency appears to be towards 
decline.® 

It appears to be paradoxical that, in a predominantly 
agricultural country, such a small portion of the total arable 
land should be actually under cultivation. Plenty of land 
is available for cultivation. Labour also is apparently 
abundant. There has been a steady increase of population 
ever since the seventeenth century. The peasants are highly 
skilled in making the land bear fruit in their primitive way. 
Yet, only a small fraction of the tillable land is made 
productive ; and the fraction is so small that its relatively 
high rate of produce cannot support the population of the 
country even at a very low standard of living. The reason 
of this paradox is to be found in the conditions of agri- 
cultural production in China. Land is cultivated exclusively 
with human labour. Bovine animals are very rare. There 
is practically no reliable statistics about live-stock. It has, 
however, been estimated that the number of bovine animals 
— horses, cattle, mules, asses, all told — does not exceed 
twenty-four millions in China proper.® Five millions of 
them are alone in Manchuria ; consequently, the supply for 
the rest of the country is very mekgre. It is approximately 
one head per twenty people. The comparison with a few 
other countries, chosen at random, shows how extremely 
poor China is in live-stock, so essential for the cultivation 
of soil. This is a great handicap for an agricultural country. 

Germany has one head of bovine animal for each three 
people ; Denmark one for one ; Spain one for 3-6 ; France 
one for 2*3 ; Great Britain one for 4*7 ; Hungary one for 
five ; Italy one for five ; Holland one for 3*5 ; Yugoslavia 
one for 2*4 ; Poland one for 2*5 ; Rumania one for 2*8; and 
India one for 1-9.^® 

The scarcity of live-stock places great limitations on 
the method of cultivating the soil in China* Even the 

• Report of the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Infotmeh 
turns, 

• D. K. Wen, “China's Industries and Finance”. 

China Year Book, 1928. 
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priiAitive wooden plough is not the common tool, spades 
being frequently used instead. When the plough is at all 
used, it is often drawn by human beings. Under these 
conditions, it takes twenty-four days (of twelve or more 
hours) of human labour to raise one acre of wheat. “ In the 
United States of America, the labour time required for the 
same purpose is only two days of less duration. Taking 
the mean between the extreme backwardness of the Chinese 
condition, on the one hand, and the tiiost advanced mode 
of production in the United States, on the other, it can be 
reasonably calculated ihat the cultivation of soih in China 
absorbs eight to ten times more social labour than it should 
under normal conditions. Consequently, more land cannot 
be brought under cultivation, although plenty of it is 
available, and the limited area of cultivated land must 
support many more people than it normally could. The 
chronic poverty of the peasant masses, and the incredibly 
low general standard of living, are the result of such a state 
of national economy. The proverbial intensiveness of 
Chinese agriculture means the obligation of the peasants to 
put in the greatest amount of labour in making the smallest 
area of land bear the largest possible quantity of food. 
The cultivation of land, taking place under such unfavour- 
able conditions of production, absorbs practically the entire 
social labour, thereby restricting the free development of 
other industries. 

The natural and historical limitations upon agricultural 
production could be overcome through cattle-raising and 
the introduction of modern machinery in the cultivation of 
the soil. That, however, has been done until now on a very 
Insignificant scale. In the past, the feudal-patriarchal 
relation of property in land deprived the peasant practically 
of the entire surplus product which, under the given 
unfavourable conditions of production, was very meagre. 
Even now the relation has hardly changed. The peasant 


“ Year Booh of the International Agricultural Institute, 1928. 
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has no means to improve his mode of production. He cart 
buy neither live-stock nor modern implements. In course 
of time, the small surplus product of agriculture ceased to 
be the monopoly of the feudal-patriarchal landlord (in- 
dividual or the State). Trading^ capital became an important 
factor of national economy, and appropriated a part of the 
surplus value as profit. Capital thus accumulated, however, 
did not revolutionise the mode and means^^f production. 
To do so, is not in the nature of trading capital.” Instead 
of freeing the peasantry from the feudal-patriarchal 
bondages, it operates on the background of the old social 
relation, thereby increasing the exploitation of the producing 
class. The profit of trading capital represents a part of the 
surplus value produced under pre-capitalist conditions of 
production. Therefore, trading capital does not introduce 
really capitalist means and mode of production which are 
sure to disrupt its social basis. As long as the entire surplus 
produce of the peasants’ labour remains in the control of 
the feudal-patriarchal landlords and the trading bourgeoisie, 
it is not possible for agriculture to be improved through 
cattle-raising and the introduction of modern machinery. 

From the very olden days, handicraft developed in 
China, but only as a subsidiary to agriculture. The peasant, 
having to devote practically the whole of his labour power 
to the production of food, the growth of handicraft was 
bound to be very slow. All his surplus produce taken away 
from him, the peasant could not develqj into a free artisan. 
It has been shown in the previous chapter how the prorass 
was discouraged, and, when necessary, positively checked 

(trading capital) cannot by do much for the overthrow 
of the old mode of Production, but rather preserves it and uses it as 

its premise The method is everywhere an obstacle to "'the real 

tsapttalist mode of production, and declines with the development of 
the latter. Without revolutionising the mode of productioft, it deterio- 
imte# merely the condition of the direct peddncers, fmnslo^ng i^em 
into mere wage-wmrkers and proletarians under worse conditiotis thim 
Off those ^ho have already been placed hnder the Immediate control of 
e^tat, and absorbs dieir surplus labour on the basis of the did mode 
cl pioduction/* (Karl Mam, **Caintor», ITot Ht, F, m, American 
oditton). 
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by the feudal-patriarchal ruling class. Originally, handi- 
craft production was for use. The peasant grew cotton on 
his homestead, and his womenfolk spun and wove. Other 
articles of primitive necessity, and rudimentary tools for 
the tillage of the soil, were also manufactured by the 
peasants at home. But in course of thue, in spite of all 
difficulties and obstructions, handicraft production ceased 
to be exclusively for use. It began to be exchanged ; first 
inside the village, and then between illages. Eventually, 
the self-sufficient village became a thing of the past. 
Although handicraft still remained, to a large extent, 
closely allied with agriculture, most of the artisans being 
primarily, at least partially, peasants, its social character 
changed. The produce of labour, performed under pre- 
capitalist conditions, became commodities for exchange 
through the intermediary of trading capital. 

A very small section of handicraft was, however, 
separated from agriculture, to become an independent 
factor of national economy. At present, in the national 
economy of China, handicraft occupies a place of importance 
only next to agriculture. Still it remains largely in the state 
of semi-dependence upon the latter. Most of the artisans 
are still peasants, subject to feudal-patriarchal social rela- 
tions, although an increasing portion of their produce finds 
its way to the market — not only national, but international 
— as commodity. It is the case not only with what they 
produce as artisans, but with the produce of their labour 
as a whole. 

It is estimated that about ten million people are 
employed in handicraft production.*® Compared with the 
total population of the country, it is a very small number. 
Obviou^y, it is the number only of the u^ban artisans, who 
are completely divorced from agj^ulture and produce 
eirclusively for exchai^. The greater part of the Chinese 
handicraft productimi still takes fdace not in urban work- 


Report of the Nanking School of AgHcaltnre, 
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shops, but in the village cottage, that is, in the home of 
the peasant, the whole family usually performing the labour. 
As a rule, however, the raw material is no longer produced 
by the same people. It is supplied by others who do not 
directly participate in the process of production, but control 
it in one way or other. I 

Silk is the main product of Chinese handicraft. At 
present, manufactured and raw silk constitutes twenty per 
cent of China’s export trade. Steam filatures have been 
established at Shanghai, Canton, Hankow and other smaller 
places. But about half of the silk is produced (reared and 
worked up into fabrics) by the peasants in their home. The 
average total production recently has been 200,000 piculs^^ 
a year. (One picul is equal to 60-5 kilos). About three- 
fourth of the quantity is exported.” Thus, the characteristic 
feature of the Chinese national economy is that commodities 
produced under very backward conditions of production 
have to compete in the capitalist world market. The result 
of this process is disastrous. It causes such a redistribution 
of labour in the process of production as pauperises the 
producing masses. They are completely proletarianised, 
subjected to the worst kind of capitalist exploitation, while 
still remaining in feudal-patriarchal bondage. 

The total value of the foreign trade of China increased 
from 1000 million taels in 1918 to 2000 million in 1926. 
During the same period, the value of export grew from 
480 millions to 850. The great expansion in value does not 
represent a true picture of the situation. It was largely due 
to the drop in exchange rates. During the period under 
review, the gold value of the tael depreciated nearly by fifty 
per cent. So, in reality, the export trade of China remained 
stationary during the period.” Nevertheless, the volume 
itself is considerable j^hen it is kept in mind that dtuii^ 
the same period the productive capadty of the country did 

Report of tMe MltUstry of AgricuUurg md Commifce, |#1S. 

” The Chinese Bureau of tnformaitiens. 

** Report on the Foreign Trade of CMmu, tIUB. 
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not improve appreciably. The situation is better under- 
stood from an analysis of the export trade. 

China's main exports are silk, tea, beans (and their pro- 
duct^), oil-seeds, animal products (skins, hides, fur and wool), 
cotton and minerals (antimony, iron ore, mtmganese etc.). 
The great bulk of the export trade is covered by the products 
of agriculture and allied industries. The area under cultiva- 
tion having not extended, the method of agriculture having 
not improved, and the mode of production in the allied 
industries having remained in the same primitive condition, 
there could not be any substantial increase in the produc- 
tion of these commodities. Therefore, a relatively large 
volume of export, which expands steadily though not 
rapidly, means that contact with the world market drains 
out of China not only her small surplus product, but a 
considerable portion of her necessary produce. This does 
not always take place in a direct way, but through a redistri- 
bution of labour, not from a backward to a higher mode of 
production, but inside the same process of production. In 
other words, the exigencies of the world market shift a large 
volume of social labour in China from the production of 
food to the raising of non-food crops. That represents an 
encroachment upon China’s necessary production. Owing 
to the given conditions of production, eighty-five per cent of 
soci2d labour must be devoted to the production of food 
necessary for the maintenance of the entire population; there- 
fore, the labour withdrawn from food production represents 
a corresponding inroad upon necessary production. 

This can be illustrated by facts. During the period 
under review, beans and other oil-seeds contributed more 
to the expansion of Chinese export than any other item. 
At the end of the period, they constituted twenty-three per 
cent of the total export. Dutrir® the period, in which these 
non-food agricultural products increased their share in 
the export trade, the import food-stuff increased 
Correspondingly. This proves that the labour for the raising 
of beans and oil-seeds was procured by withdrawing it from 
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food production. Thus, the demands of the world market 
caused a redistribution of labour in China in direct anta- 
gonism to her own elementary interests. China imports 
manufactured articles. She must pay for them by exporting 
goods in exchange. Owing to the backwardness of the mode 
of production, her exports contain many more units of 
labour than required for the manufacture of her imports ; 
so much so that, in spite of the inroad upon her necessary 
production, she cannot export enough to cover the import. 
Ever since her “free” contact with the world market, the 
balance of international trade has always been unfavourable 
for China. This adverse balance represents her indebted- 
ness — ^foreign capital invested in the country. 

During the last three quarters of a century, ever since 
her doors were forced open to international commerce, the 
foreign trade of China has expanded to very large dimen- 
sions. In the middle of the nineteenth century, the total 
value was hardly over 100 million taels ; the present value, 
calculated at the exchange rate of that period, is around a 
thousand million taels. There is absolutely no reason to 
believe that this huge growth of foreign trade has been 
caused by the development of production in China. Modern 
industry constitutes an insignificant sector of the Chinese 
national economy. China produces about twenty-five 
million tons of coal per year — hardly hundred pounds per 
head of her population. The quantity of iron ore extracted 
was 1,900,000 tons in 1920. Later on, it declined to 1-5 
millions. The amount erf pig-iron produced was 427,000 
tons in 1920 ; it declined to 370,000 tons in 1925. The 
production of steel is practically negligible, about 100,000 
tons per y«ir.*^ The development of the modern means of 
transport inside the country is equally restricted. There 
are hardly 8,000 miles of railways and no mtnre titan a 
thousand miles of road suitable for any kindi of vehicular 
halic. Cotton textile, and partially silk, are tite only 


" R4^t m Ou Foreign Trade of CMm, l98a. 
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branches of industry in which an appreciable expansion of 
production Kas taken place. Of these, the bulk of expan- 
sion has taken place in cotton texitle, which contributes 
very litde to the export trade. 

The total value of goods exported from China in 1927 
was 940 million taels. Of that, rwehty millions were 
covered by coal, twenty five millions by articles under the 
heading “ores, metal and manufactures thereof”, and forty 
millions by factory products. All togeflier these items com- 
posed about 10 per cent of the entire export trade. The 
remaining ninety per cent of the export was supplied by 
industries in which the mode of production still remains 
very largely primitive, and consequently whose productivity 
could not possibly have increased in correspondence with 
the expansion of export trade. Well over fifty per cent of 
the entire export is covered by agricultural and pastoral 
products. The production in this sphere, except in the 
case of beans and oil-seeds, has 1 not increased. The next 
item is silk, providing 168 millions of the export trade. But 
silk manufacture has also not expanded appreciably. On 
the other hand, tea has practically disappeared from the list 
of Chinese exports. Previously, it used to be a laige item. 

Evidently, export trade has not expanded on the basis 
of an increasing production of commodities. The expan- 
sion of trade in China represents transfer of the entire 
surplus produa from the possession of the producer to the 
control of the trader. Not only is the producer deprived 
of his entire surplus produce, but heavy inroads are made 
even upon his necessary production. The surplus value 
produced, Aerefore, contains a large amount of forced 
labour ; that is to say, capitalist exploitation takes place on 
the basis of precapitalist production. Under such circum- 
stances, the primary producer has no chance of ever growing 
-mto a capitalist. Consequently, real capitalist development 
—-revolution in the means and mode df production, d<»troy- 
ing old social relations — is impossible. 


“ 01*10 Y0ar Book, 1028 . 
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The economic development of China is hindered from 
two sides : By the feudal-patriarchal elements in her social 
structure, and by imperialist intervention. Native trading 
capital is the connecting link between the twin forces of 
reaction. The natural resources of China are so great that,, 
once these mutually auxiliary forces of reaction are 
eliminated, her national economy can develop by big strides, 
easily overcoming the defective natural conditions of pro- 
duction. With an extensive application of the modem 
mechanical means of production, the productive capacity 
of labour can be immensely increased. In that caise, the 
proportion of social labour absorbed in the necessary pro- 
duction will be greatly reduced ; labour will be withdrawn 
from the production of food without injuring the elemen- 
tary interests of society. Not only will land now under 
cultivation be worked with much less labour, making it 
available for other industries ; the land at present lying 
waste will be made to bear fruit. The result will be an 
immense increase in the per capita rate of agricultural 
production ; and the surplus in that basic sector of national 
economy will lay a broad foundation for the growth of 
manufacturing industries. 

Conventional economists ascribe all the miseries of 
China to her supposed over-population. It has been shown 
that the theory of over-population is a myth. China has a 
very latge population ; but she is not over-populated. If all 
the arable land is cultivated, a much larger population can, 
be maintained. When labour employed in the cultivation 
of the soil will be reduced through the introduction of 
machinery, her teeming millions will be the greatest asset of 
China's national economy. The extreme backwardness of 
China’s national economy, the dire poverty of her masses, 
due not to the supposed over-pe^wlation, but to the most 
primitive exploitation trf labour ; as a miutcr (d fact, to an- 
inaudible wastage sochd labour which is the Mmme of 
all national wealth. 

A few facts about the natural resources of China indi-^ 
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cate the potentialities of her national economy. Possession 
of coal and iron is the essential condition for modem 
economy. China has large deposits of both the minerals. 
According to the latest geological survey, China’s coal 
deposits amount to 217,000,626 million tons, of which 
43,953 million tons are anthracite. Ircfei ore deposits have 
been estimated at 956,180 million tons, containing, on the 
average, about forty-five per cent of metal.^® At present, 
China has the practical monopoly of the world antimony 
supply. She is also the latgest producer of tungsten. Her 
petroleum reserves have been roughly estimated at 10,000 
million tons. When to these basic materials are added 
tin, copper, manganese and other materials of secondary 
importance, it cannot be doubted that China is completely 
fitted with all the conditions to modernise her national 
economy very rapidly, as soon as it is free from the existing 
restrictions, partly of historical, and partly of external 
nature. 

The question of capital needed for rapid industrial 
development of the country has often been raised. It is 
maintained that China cannot become a modern industrial 
country without the aid of foreign capital. The corollary 
to this theory is that, in return for the aid, she must accept 
political subservience to the more advanced countries. The 
lack of capital has been taken for granted by the leading 
Chinese themselves. For example. Sun Yat-sen made a 
fantastic scheme of industrialising China with Capital 
^borrowed abroad. Only in the year before his death, he 
came to understand the implications of his ill-conceived 
policy of modernisation. But there is room ior doubt that 
he really changed his belief in the helpful r61e of foreign 
capital. The Nanking Nationalist Government proposes to 
carry out the scheme of economic reconstruction, and it is 
Irankly in favour of a free flow of foreign capital. 
Experience, however, should teach the Chinese a different 
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lesson. Foreign capital will not help China to solve her 
problem. On the contrary, freedom from its yoke is the 
essential condition for a really free economic development. 

The capital required for the modernisation of China’s 
national economy is available in the country. A considerable 
amount of it is accumulated in the possession of the 
trading class. The native joint stock banks alone are 
capitalised at 560 million silver dollars, about sixty per cent 
of which amount is actually paid up^” Moreover, a large 
amount of Chinese capital is employed in foreign trade. It 
is deposited with the foreign banks. There still remain the 
small, but very numerous, private credit institutions. Their 
resources are not negligible. Practically the entire internal 
trade passes through their hand ; consequently, they reserve 
a substantial share of the surplus of national economy. 
Although an increasing part of this capital is finding invest- 
ment in modern industrial concerns, by far the greater 
bulk is still tied up with such unproductive employments 
as trading in commodities produced in largely pre-capitalist 
conditions, usury and landholding. If that great bulk of 
the capital resources are made available for productive 
industrial investment, China’s dependence upon foreign 
capital will be very much reduced. The very fact of ^such 
a displacement of capital from the unproductive to produc- 
tive employment will free the forces of national economy 
from all restrictions. 

The basic restriction upon the free development of the 
CSiinese national economy is the feudal-patriarchal structure 
of society. Owing to the fact that the wealth accumulating 
in their possession represents the value created by labour 
performed within the limits of that structure, indeed very 
largely thanks to that structure, the Chinese middlemen 
cannot transform their wealdi into capital; they cannot 
invest their wealth ftnr develc^ing such modes of produetkm 
m will surely dinupt their own social foundation. 
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These deep-rooted contradictions of the situation 
render it impossible that the modernisation of Chinese 
national economy, in a broad sense, should take place within 
the limits of the capitalist system, that is, on the basis of 
the private ownership of the means of production. The 
possibility of any alternative line of devfiopment is rejected 
by those who believe that the modern mode of machine 
production is inseparable frmn the capitalist system. Since 
it has been so until now, it is assumed that for the modernisa- 
tion of her economy, China must adopt the capitalist system. 
The existence of the native trading class, the so-called 
compradores, as the dominant factor in Chinese national 
economy, is necessary for the foreign exploitation of the 
country. As long as a country’s national economy is 
dominated by trading capital, it cannot experience a 
real capitalist development. Therefore, modernisation of 
Chinese national economy is conditional upon its freedom 
from the control of trading capital. The forces of real 
capitalism, namely, the revolutionising modes of production, 
being too weak to disrupt the influence of reactionary 
trading capital, the task must be accomplished by some 
other factor, should China’s economic life be freed from 
the bondage of mediaevalism. The task of modernising 
China’s national economy must be undertaken by the social 
classes which suffer most from the prevailing conditions. 
The producing classes must assert their ownership of the 
accumulated surplus production of national economy which 
has been expropriated by the parasitic, reactionary, trading 
class. Thus will be found the capital necessary for the 
development trf China’s national resources. She will 
modernise her national economy with a free and extensive 
application of the mechanical means of production only by 
disrupting the social basis of production for profit. 



CHAPTER IV 


FOREIGN AGGRESSION 

Geographical siiuation restricted the contact of ancient 
China with foreign countries. ^ When navigation was known 
only to the West-Asiatic and South-European peoples, the 
Pacific Ocean was an effective barrier for China on the 
east. Extensive desert territories, inhabited by traditionally 
hostile barbarians, made the overland communication to the 
West hazardous except for the most adventurous travellers. 
High, impassable mountains separated China from India. 
Living in such a situation of geographical isolation, the 
inhabitants of ancient China naturally developed a very 
conservative and suspicious attitude towards foreigners and 
everything outlandish. Nevertheless, the anti-foreign senti- 
ment that characterised the public life of modem China 
and which found the acutest outburst in the closing days 
of the nineteenth century, is not to be traced all the way 
back into Chinese history. On the contrary, the sages of 
ancient China taught toleration, hospitality and friendship 
to the foreigners. The classical Holy Books contain such 
injunctions: “Be kind to strangers who come from afar.” 
Confucius taitght that "all within the four seas are brethren.” 
The anti-foreign sentiment is of a recent growth, and 
developed under very great provocations. It was a reaction 
■to the behaviour of the Europeans who visited China ever 
since the sixteenth century. 

In addition to the behaviour of the Europetm visitors, 
there are other historical reasons for the Chinese people to 
be suspicious and hostile to foreigners. The spruggle to 
keep the barbarian invaders off her westmi and noithem 
frontier continued throt^hout the histtny Oritni. She was 
not always successful in that historic smiggle. Hepeidsedly, 
llie Chinese soil was overrun by barbarian hordes ikading 
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death and destruction far and wide. More than once, the 
barbarian invaders established their domination over the 
country for periods of varied length. Although on all those 
occasions the invaders were ultimately absorbed in the 
Chinese society, just as “captive Greece took captive her 
rude conqueror”, their advent, in the beginning, could not 
but make an unfavourable impression upon the Chinese 
mind. Moreover, all tfte invading race^ having been much 
lower in the scale of civilisation, it was natural that the 
Chinese should regard all outsiders as inferior to them- 
selves. The behaviour of the early European visitors, with 
the exception of the mediaeval scholarly travellers like 
Marco Polo and the Jesuits, was certainly not such as could 
possibly convince the Chinese that the visitors represented 
nations at least as civilised as themselves. 

It was but natural that the Chinese assumed an air of 
superiority to all foreigners. The Tatars, Huns, Mongols 
and such like races, with whom they had from time to time 
come into contact until the sixteenth century, possessed 
decidedly lower types of culture. A similar attitude is to 
be found in all the ancient races who developed their 
respective civilisations with very little mutual contact. But, 
whenever any foreign visitor merited a different attitude, 
he was received by the Chinese with great consideration. 
For example, the Venetian traveller Marco Polo was 
admitted and given a place of honour in the Court of the 
great Kublay Khan. Many a Jesuit father also held high 
official positions during the latter part of his regime and in> 
the earlier years erf the Manchu rule. The Europeans, vAio 
visited the Chinese coasts from the sixteenth century 
onward, generally were of a very low cultural level, being 
adventurers, recruited from the very riff-raffs of the 
European society, and acted hardly any better than bar- 
barians. An English colonial <^ial, hatdng little sympathy 
fear the Chinese, wrote: “The maritime strangers from the 
Occident, who first appeared cm die sea-board of China, had, 
as advoiturers and turbulent seamen, many of the outward 
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qualities of the continental peoples hitherto known.’’ And 
he apologised that “it never occurred to the Chinese that 
these men might be among the least cultivated members of 
a large and orderly community ; and they even did not 
inquire whether the resemblances in the specimens before 
them were anything but superficial.’’* But history shows 
that the behaviour of those adventurers and turbulent sea- 
men was not a superficial unrefinedness, to which the Chinese 
should have been more tolerant, but that it represented the 
aggressive policy of incipient imperialism. The behaviour 
of the European governments and their exalted representa- 
tives in their relations with China was often highly provo- 
cative, which could hardly make a good impression upon 
the Chinese. 

• • * • 

In spite of the great geographical barriers, from the 
very early days, ancient China did have some contacts with 
other civilised countries of the time. Trade relations with 
Cathay are referred to in the Bible. Already in the closing 
centuries of the pre-Christian era, the emperors of China 
sent able ambassadors to different mercantile countries, 
where “they obtained bright pearls, gems, precious stones, 
yellow gold and various other commodities.’’® In the second 
century B.C., an embassy from the Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius was cordially received in the Chinese Court, and 
peaceful trade relations were established between the two 
countries. Under the limitations imposed by geographical 
conditions, a fair amount of trade between China and the 
Mediterranean countries was carried on peacefully through- 
out centuries. In the seventh century, the Nestorians from 
Syria found not only a refuge, but hospitable home in China, 
where they propagated their faith without any hindrance. 
Only as late as the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, 
^e after another British ambassador could not aocmuodate 
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himself with the Chinese Court, and trading rights were 
subsequently wrested by ruthless military expiations. 

Long before the Christian era, Indians and Malayam 
traded with China. In the eighth century, the Arabs found 
the sea route to the Far East. They as well as the Buddhist 
missionaries from India received free admittance into China. 
The latter had come there alsd by the sea route several 
hundred years earlier with the zeal to make converts to their 
new religion. Canton became a busy centre of over-seas 
trade. Throughout the period between the seventh and 
the seventeenth century, considerable foreign trade was 
transacted from there. One of the most ancient Mosques 
of the world still stands in Canton, where the Arabs first 
landed and from where they carried on a brisk trade for 
centuries. 

The Chinese population embraces many million 
Muslims. They have never been subjected to any persecu- 
tion for their belief. It is another proof that China had all 
along been tolerant to all peaceful foreigners, until their 
visit was accompanied by a high-handed haughtiness;, 
barbarous cruelty and the lust for conquest. 

The propagation of Christianity was not prohibited 

until the internal feud of the Catholic Church was brought 
into China in the shape of the struggle between the Jesuits 
and the Dominicans for the hegemony of the Far-Eastern 
domain of the Pope. The Jesuits had decided not to inter- 
fere with the native religious institutions, and occupied 
themselves with educational work, which, when done with 
no ulterior motive, but scientifically, is die most effective 
means to %ht traditional superstition. CcaisequenUy, diey 
endeared themselves to the Chinese. They were not only 
popular in the country at large, but made converts even itt 
the imperial Court. It is recorded that, on the eve of die 
downfall of the Ming dynasty, more than a hundred mem- 
bers the royal household had embraced Christianity as 
preached by the Jesuits, “Fm* a time it seemed to observers 
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that China might become Roman Catholic.* The Manchus 
also protected and patronised the Jesuits. Then broke out 
the fierce quarrel between the Jesuits and the Dominicans 
in China. Supported by the Pope, the latter, more conser- 
vative and less learned than the Jesuits, gained the upper- 
hand. They began to abuse the privilege granted to the 
missionaries in Chiiia. They used their religious liberty 
to interfere with the political affairs of the country. The 
Christian nations were well advanced in the stage of 
capitalism, and were manifesting imperialist ambitions. 
The Church became the advance guard of incipient 
imperialism. Evident political purpose of the missionaries 
led to their expulsion, not only from China, but also from 
Japan, in the eighteenth century. 

But the expulsion of the Christian missionaries was not 
an effective check to the aggressive purpose with which the 
visitors from Europe appeared on the coast of China. The 
sea route to China had been discovered by the Arabs eight 
hundred years earlier. Soon after finding their way to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese reached 
China, following the footsteps of the Arabs, in 1515. On 
their way from India, they took possession of Malacca which 
was a tributary of the Chinese Empire. That act of 
aggression naturally did not make a very good impression 
upon the Chinese. In view of such a beginning, they could 
not possibly believe that the new visitors came with the 
purpose of peaceful trade. When the Portuguese arrived 
at Canton, they were looked upon as invaders, and as such 
could not be given a cordial welcome. Upon that, they 
behaved in an insolent manner outraging the traditional 
Chinese conception of politeness and ceremonies with which 
a foreign visitor should approach the host. Having estab- 
lished their Empire in India, and subsequently conquered 
Malacca, the Portuguese were overbearing towards the 
Chinese, whom they treated with disrej^jca and shocking 


* Monroe, "CSt&ie *. A Notion in Svoliinon'’ 
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cruelty.* Unaccustomed to handling such a new kind of 
barbarians, the Chinese officials ordered that the strange 
visitors “should be instructed for three days regarding 
ceremonies, at the Mohammadan Mosque”.' The Portuguese 
■disregarded that harmless injunction with shockingly bad 
manners. “In consequence of disrespectful behaviour in 
the capital, the interpreter was tondemned to death, and 
the rest of the part> sent back as prisoners to Canton to be 
expelled from the country.”* 

Expelled from Canton, obviously for their own fault, 
the Portuguese continued their aggression upon China. 
They used the Malay Peninsula as the base of their pro- 
longed operations. The Chinese had not been wrong in 
suspecting their intentions after they had conquered 
Malacca on their way for the first time to China. Gradually, 
the unwelcome visitors succeeded in making their superior 
instruments of warfare prevail, and found footings 
at Amoy, Foochow and Canton. But there again, they 
behaved so intolerably that they were confined to the 
Peninsula of Macao. The greatly different experience of 
China’s early contacts with modern Europe, firstly through 
the Jesuit missionaries, and later through the Portuguese 
merchant-conquerors, shows that the attitude of China was 
determined by the behaviour of the visitors. “Not content 
with trade, the Europeans, from the first, treated the natives 
with cruelty, employed high-handed methods and seized 
cities and land as bases for trade.”^ Consequently, the 
Chinese could not be friendly disposed to visitors, whose 
motives were so evidently hostile. 

After the Portuguese, came the Spaniards with even a 
greater ovcrbearance towards non-European races, an atti- 
tude engendered by their conquest of Mexico, Peru and 


* "Only after diat)lay of that maimer and of shocking cruelty was 
he (the early ^uiropeaa trader) relegated to one trading centre.’* 
(Monroe, "China-: A Nation in Bvolation.’’) 

' Report of the Canton Mandarins to the Emperor. 

•Ibid. 

' Mcrnrhe, "Oiina : A Nation in BvOtntioa." 
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subsequently the Philippine Islands. In view of the fact 
that the Spaniards had brutally massacred the Chinese 
settlers at Manila, they were very unwelcome in China. 
Their designs upon China were, however, still less successful 
than those of the Portuguese. Nor were the Dutch, who' 
came after the Spaniards, more successful in their venture. 
In 1622, they tried to capture Amo\, but were driven away. 
Thereafter they settled on this island of Formosa, wherefrom 
they turned their attention to Japan. Subsequently, the 
struggle with the English for the domination of India and 
the concern for the possession of the Malay Archipelago 
induced the Dutch to leave China altogether. 

The period of systematic European aggression in China 
did not begin until well after the English had appeared on 
the scene. Although English traders had visited the Chinese 
coast ever since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and had established small settlements under the shelter of 
their cannon, they did not begin any concerted action until 
the latter part of the following century. During those two- 
hundred years, the English were occupied with colonising 
America and conquering India. At home, they were laying 
down the foundation of modern imperialism. When at last 
they turned their attention to China, the English were 
better equipped for the job than their predecessors — the 
Portuguese, the Spaniards and the Dutch. They began their 
operations in China not as marauding bands of private 
adventurers, but as representatives of an imperialist nation, 
with the full support of the home government. By the 
conquest of India, they had created the pre<onditions for 
the success of their venture in China. 

The other serious menace to China was in her relation 
with Russia, which began in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. TTie fall of the Ming dynasty and the 
Manchu invasion plunged the country in a chaos. Taking 
advantage of those conditions, Russia sought to annex 
Oiinese territories. The war between the two countries was 
brought to an end in 1689 by the meiRation of the Jesuits. 
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Under Peter the Great, Russia’s vision was diverted to the 
West, and her energies were concentrated upon internal 
problems. For that reason, the relation with China became 
friendly, and there thrived a prosperous trade between the 
two countries. But in the nineteenth century, Russia again 
changed her attitude, and she became a leading factor in the 
general policy of foreign aggression in China. 

For two hundred years, the relation between China and 
the European nations was spasmociic. On the whole, it was 
not decisively harmful to China. While politically their 
suspicion and hostility tor the European visitors were well 
founded, the policy of the ruling classes to place restrictions 
upon trade in general was dictated by the social structure 
of the country. It was necessary for maintaining the political 
supremacy of the feudal aristocracy, the native Mings and 
the invading Manchus alike. The reactionary policy of the 
Chinese ruling class served as an ostensible justification for 
the use of violence by the Europeans to secure the right of 
trade in China. On no pretext can the methods employed 
by the Europeans be justified. The penetration, neverthe- 
less, could have the objectively revolutionary significance 
of an instrument for disrupting the reactionary feudal grip 
upon Chinese national economy, if the European aggressors 
subsequently did not back up the feudal ruling class against 
the native forces of revolution. 

The policy of European aggression in China was carried 
on by supporting the feudal ruling class time and again 
against popular upheavals — during the Taiping Revolt, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the struggle for the Republic after the 
revolution of 1911, and the National Revolution of the 
present time. Extraordinary rights were wcsted from the 
feudal ruling class, then the latter was helped to maintain 
its decayed power so that foreigners could enjoy their 
privileged position with a semblance of legality, and subject 
the masses to a brutal exploitation. The representatives of 
the European bouigeoisie did not attack the Chinese feudal- 
patriarchal ruling class as such. They attacked it only in 
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SO far as it hindered the expansion of their trade. As soon 
as they got what they wanted, they allied themselves with 
the Chinese ruling class, for only under an effete regime 
could they have special rights and privileges. So, the 
objectively revolutionary significance of the penetration of 
China by modem capitalist trade was more than counter- 
balanced by the consequence. The decayed feudal, semi- 
capitalist, national economy was galvanised with the help of 
foreign imperialism. 

It was in the nature of the feudal ruling class to be 
hostile to the development of commercial activities. That 
was not a peculiar Chinese characteristic. In Europe also, 
manufacturing industries and trade could burst the bounds 
of feudal economy only after a bitter struggle of many 
hundred years. The struggle in China was bound to be 
still more bitter and protracted, owing to the fact that the 
natural conditions of production there made the foundation 
of a higher form of economy very narrow and shallow. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the early 
European traders appeared on the Chinese coast, the 
national economy of the country was still so delicately 
balanced that the slightest outside interference would upset 
it. At that time, the Eurof>eans had very little to sell to the 
Chinese. They came mostly to buy Chinese manufactures 
whose fame had reached Europe from the very ancient days. 
If export trade was allowed unrestricted, increasing demands 
from abroad would give impetus to manufacturing indus- 
tries. Consequently, there would take place a displacement 
of labour. It would be withdrawn from the production of 
food. And scarcity of food grains, indeed famine, with all 
its disastrous outcome (revolution, overthrow of the ruling 
dynasty, and civil war), threatened the country whenever 
there was the slightest disturbance of the delicate equili- 
brium of national economy. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, cvai later, 
the jprotdem lor the ruling class of China was Still to prevent 
liie pec^le from “wanderii^ away’* frmn the land to 
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industries”. Unrestricted admission of the foreign traders, 
coming in quest of the product of Chinese handicraft, would 
contribute to an expansion of this latter. That would draw 
more and more labour away from the overcrowded land, 
whose production, owing to the conditions under which it 
took place, left no surplus for the producer after the share 
of the ruling class was paid. Handicraft industries had 
grown in China from the very earliest days of history ; they 
served as an additional basis for the feudal-patriarchal social 
structure as long as they remained inseparably allied with 
agriculture, as long as the artisan remained primarily and 
essentially a peasant subjected to feudal relations. But 
separation of the handicrafts from agriculture, as an indepen- 
dent, new mode of production, would undermine the feudal- 
patriarchal social organisation, just as it did in the countries 
of Europe. Free exchange of commodities is the means for 
such a separation ; the coming of the European traders 
opened up greater possibilities for such exchange. There- 
fore, the feudal State of China and its supporters sought to 
place all kinds of obstacles to foreign traders entering the 
country. 

The attitude of the ruling class was not of general 
hostility to foreigners as such. It was the attitude of tottering 
feudalism towards the expansion of trade which was sure to 
disrupt its decayed foundation. While the Portuguese and 
the Spanish merchant-adventurers were repeatedly expelled 
during the seventeenth century, the Jesuits had been freely 
admitted and allowed to carry on their educational activities 
ever since 1583. That fact proved that the Chinese ruling 
class was not hostile to foreigners as such. Further, the 
Jesuits were tolerated and even patronised, -whereas later on 
the Dominicans were expelled. The tolerant attitude of 
the former towards the prejudices of the Chinese religious 
and social institutions meant a support fmr the feudal- 
patriarchal ruling class, while the orthodoxy of the Domini- 
cans contained a faint echo of the Reiomiation in Europe, 
and tharefore represented a threat to the position of the 
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Chinese ruling class, whose stability depended greatly upon 
the persistence of such socio-religious customs as ancestor- 
worship. In other words, the social background of the two 
sects of the Christian Church determined their respective 
relations with the Chinese ruling class. Representing pure 
mediaevalism, bitterly hostile to the Reformation, the Jesuits 
were welcomed in feudal China. The Dominicans, on the 
contrary, were not tolerated, beccause they were closer to 
the rising bourgeoisie and sympathised with the Reforma- 
tion. Objectively, they represented a menace to the stability 
of the feudal-patriarchal ruling class. The social affiliation 
of the Dominicans was reflected in their actions. Unlike 
the Jesuits, they dabbled in the internal politics of China 
as the ideological pioneers of nascent imperialism, whose 
armies, in the guise of mercantile brigands, were battering 
on the doors of China. 

A new impetus to the growth of modern industries 
would quicken the development of the native bourgeoisie 
who, given the opportunity, might eventually begin the 
struggle for political power. So, finally obliged, at the point 
of guns, to grant European visitors the right to trade, the 
Chinese ruling class placed all sorts of restrictions on the 
Chinese side. Foreign trade was placed under the mono- 
polist control of the feudal-patriarchal State, just as the 
internal trade traditionally had been. It was confined to 
-one port. By an Imperial decree, issued in 1757, foreigners 
were permitted to trade with China only at the port (rf 
Canton, and obliged to deal exclusively with an official 
Board. The Board was headed by a personal representative 
of the Emperor, whose business he transacted. 

Thus came into being the famous “Hong Merchants” 
who played such an important r61e in China’s early contacts 
■with the modem world. The compradores of our time are 
-the descendants of the Hong merchants. They became the 
-parasitic medium of China's foreign trade. Growing out of 
-the feudal monopoly <rf foreign trade, the compradores even 
->to^y thnninate the entire national economy of CMna as 
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the connecting link between imperialist finance and the 
largely pre-capitalist native production. 

China entered a higher stage of capitalist economy 
under the guidance of non-producing traders, who remained 
an integral part of the feudal-patriarchal State, and, by 
virtue of their new position, became the instrument also of 
her exploitation by foreign imperialism. The contact with 
the capitalist world, under such conditions, galvanised the 
fossilised structure of Chinese society. It affected Chinese 
national economy only in one aspect, as far as distribution 
was concerned. The basic aspect of national economy, 
namely, production, continued in the old semi-feudal, semi- 
capitalist state. A revolutionised system of distribution 
imposed upon a stagnant mode of production meant greater 
exploitation of the producing masses. Internal trade had 
developed on the basis of a largely pre-capitalist mode of 
production, by depriving the producer not only of all his 
surplus produce, but also of a considerable part of his 
necessary produce. In other words, reactionary trades 
capitalism had grown within the scheme of feudal exploita- 
tion. At that point, foreign traders intervened, greatly 
prejudicing the possibility of Chinese national economy 
eventually bursting the bounds of feudal, semi-capitalist, 
production, and entering the higher stage of industrial 
capitalism. Foreign intervention had this reactionary effect 
upon Chinese national economy ; it strengthened the posi- 
tion of the classes which obstructed revolutionisation of 
production. These classes were the feudal aristocracy and 
the traders. 

In the absence of an appreciable growth of production, 
expansion of trade, caused by the contact with the world 
market, meant further encroachment upon the necessary 
production of the country. The. producer was reduced to a 
position wherein he had still less possibility to improve his 
means and mode of production. On the other hand, import 
of articles manui^tured abroad by mechanical means soon 
began to enter the Chinese market, to destroy native handi- 
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craft. The peasant was pushed back in the process of his 
evolution from a backward to a more advanced stage of 
economy. The conditions for a revolutionary capitalist 
development of the Chinese national economy had been 
maturing very slowly and laboriously, owing to the dis- 
advantageous natural conditions of production. The process 
was further arrested by the forced contact of Chinese 
national economy with the capitalist world market. 
Foreigners could not make profit out of the Chinese trade 
except by hindering the free development of the national 
economy of that country. That was so, and still is largely 
so ; the Chinese trade, both internal and foreign, is distribu- 
tion of commodities produced under largely pre-capitalist 
conditions. 

For nearly a century, China’s foreign trade was carried 
on under monopolist conditions, on both sides. At that 
time, European nations carried on their overseas trade also 
through the great Chartered Companies, which eventually 
became founders of extensive empires. In the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century, China’s contact with the 
world market was practically monopolised by the British 
East India Company. Thanks to their victory in India, the 
British drove the Dutch out of the field. In 1833, the 
British Parliament abolished all monopoly rights in the 
eastern trade. Development of capitalist production led to 
the disappearance of the monopolist companies on the 
European side. Efforts began to break down the barriers 
of monopoly also on the Chinese side. A revolution in the 
composition of the eastern trade made those efforts necessary. 
Previously, European traders went to the eastern countries 
to bring the products of their handicraft which were in great 
demand in Europe. The payment was mostly made in 
precious metals, and articles of luxury. By the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century, the situation had partially 
dtanged. At that titne, tea and silk were the principal 
articles brotight from China, and the payment for diem was 
made mostly in t^ium grown in India, a» a monoficdy of* 
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the British Government. But the revolution in trade had 
already begun. England was ready to export manufactured 
goods, particularly cotton fabrics which are a staple necessity 
of the East. She had already forcibly introduced her cotton 
manufactures in India, and, in the process of acquiring the 
necessary freedom of trade, had established an Empire. Now 
she turned her eyes upon the vast massses of China. The 
feddal ruling class and the traders allied with it thrived 
upon a system of national economy which combined agri- 
culture and handicraft into an indivisible whole. They 
were naturally hostile to the free admission into the country 
of goods which were sure to disrupt the stagnant mode 
of native production. The hostility was manifested in a 
letter of Emperor Chien Lung addressed to King George III. 
The first English mission headed by Lord Macartney came 
to China in 1793 with the object of ‘‘improving commercial 
relations between the two countries.*' The English envoy 
was received in audience by the Chinese Emperor who told 
the distinguished stranger that China did not require any- 
thing from abroad ; that she produced everything she 
needed, but as Chinese products like tea, silk, porcelain 
etc., were indispensable necessities in other countries, he 
would permit foreign traders to come to buy these things 
in China.® 

In 1813, a second British mission visited China; the 
result was no better. After the abolition of the East India 
Company, England took more energetic steps to secure the 
freedom of trade in China. Lord Napier was sent to Canton 
“to supervise free trade, to open up China and to assert 
national equality/' He was expelled from Canton. The 
failure of the Napier Mission led to the Opium War which 

• “As your Ambassador can see for bimself, we possess all things. 
I set no value on objects strange and ingenious, and have no use for 
yotir country's munulftcture. But as tea, silk and porcelain, which 
the Celestial Empire produces, are absolute necessities to European 
naticoas, we have permitted as signal ol favout that foreign Hongs should 
be established at Canton, so that your want might be supplied and your 
country thus participate in our benedcence." (letter of the Em^ror 
Ciiieti lAmg to King George III.) 
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was the beginning of a concerted military aggression upon 
China. A controversy over the traffic in opium was the 
immediate cause of the war ; but the real cause was the 
transformation of the character of trade. As long as the 
European traders came to China to get her handicraft wares, 
they could deal with a special body in certain specified 
places. But when they began to come with manufactured 
g^oods to sell, and the nature of the goods were such as made 
the Chinese authorities hostile to their free introduction in 
the country, the European traders were no longer satisfied 
with the previous position. Not only did they want to sell 
manufactured goods freely to China. They no longer 
wanted to take from China exclusively handicraft wares, but 
raw materials which could be transformed into manufactured 
articles in their home countries. The trade relations 
between China and the industrial countries of Europe could 
no longer be restricted by the arbitrary rules laid down in 
the letter of Emperor Chien Lung. As the ruling class of 
China did not agree, the “freedom for peaceful trade” must 
be conquered with violent means. 

The English could oust other Europeans, particularly 
the Dutch, from the Chinese market, because they had 
found a means of paying for the articles exported from 
China. That was opium grown in India. As the habit of 
smoking opium spread in China, the increasing volume of 
the drug imported could not be paid with the export of 
commodities. The scale of foreign trade turned against 
China. Previously, foreign trade represented a flow of 
treasure into China. It is estimated that during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries no less than 400 million 
silver dollars reached China from Manila, the United States 
at America and Japan. Laige quantities of gold and silver 
also came from Siam and Cochin China.* From the 
h^innii^ of the nineteenth century, the direction of the 
flow of trffiuure changed. Silver began to flow>qtit of OamA 


* M<»>tgomer]r MattJa, Report to tM Home Govetrmeril, (042. 
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in payment of opium which could not be covered by the 
export (rf commodities. During the half a century preceding 
the first Anglo-Chinese war of 1839, the East India Com- 
pany had made a profit of 300 million dollars from the 
ofMum trade.*® Obviously, opium trade was ruining China. 

The heavy drain of treasure brought State finance on 
the verge of collapse. Silver was the standard of exchange. 
Its price soaied high. Taxes collected in kind or in 
minute copper coins had to be converted into silver before 
remission to the State Exchequer. The high price of silver 
caused a heavy drop in the amount of State revenue. As the 
share of the monarch could under no circumstances be 
reduced, the deficit had to be made good by the native 
bankers and pawn-brokers who had the monopoly of the 
conversion and transfer of the State revenue. Provincial 
officials also participated in the business either as bribe- 
takers or as actual share-holders. The two together had 
made huge profits previously ; now they began to complain 
and demanded that the State should take measures to stop 
the drain of silver out of the country. TTie salt monqjolists 
were also injured. In response to the demand of those who 
controlled the economic life of the country, and in view 
of the imminent collapse of State finance, an imperial 
commissioner was sent to Canton in 1839 with the instruc- 
tion to suppress the opium trade. Canton was the main 
centre of that pernicious traffic, although smaller quantities 
passed also through other ports. 

There was more than enough reason for the Govern- 
ment to take rigorous measures for the suppression trf the 
traffic. In addition to the grave economic consequences of 
the traffic, opium was telling heavily upon the moral stamina 
(rf the country. Practically all the State Officials were 
addicted to the vice ; the consequence of that state of afbirs 
was the collapse of administration and prevalence of rank 
corruption. 


“Ifooroe, “Chins: A Nation in Bvt^ntion.'’ 
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According to an estimate made by the head of the 
British Colonial Treasury, no less than twenty million 
people in China were given to the vice.“ As few poor 
people could afford the luxury except in cases of extreme 
moral degeneration, the habit must have been confined to 
the upper strata of society, in the first place, the officials 
participating in the illegal traffic of the drug. Already in 
1 800, the import of opium had been prohibited, and its culti- 
vation in the country interdicted. But the traffic went on 
in flagrant violation of the laws of the country. Hongkong 
thrived as an opium smuggling centre. The balance of 
foreign trade had been all along in favour of China. From 
1830, it turned against her. Even during the decade pre- 
ceding the war, a favourable balance was maintained in 
merchandise. But in consequence of the illegal opium 
trade, the balance had really turned. A very heavy item 
of "invisible export” had entered into the calculation of 
China’s international balance sheet. The “invisible export” 
represented a copious drain of gold and silver as illegal 
payment of the smuggled opium. The traffic in the perni- 
cious drug had gone to the extent where it injured not only 
the Chinese. It had even become harmful to the interests 
of modern capitalism. More far-sighted observers began to 
complain, and advocated the abolition of opium trade. A 
high official of the Colonial Treasury wrote from Hongkong: 
“The drain of silver for opium has without doubt checked 
the trade between England and China, and by impovorishing 
the Chinese has prevented the sale of our manufactures.”** 
Imperialism was outgrowing the early period of sheer 
robbery. Treasure drained out of India and China in that 
earlier period had aided the industrial revolution in 
Britain. Now, the operation of imperialism should take a 
different form, that of finding markets for the goods manu- 
factured at home. The new period was the period of free 


“ Mootgomery Martin, "CommerciM, Financial and Social Conditicms 
in OWna”. 

“IWtf. 
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trade ; and the wars that were waged against China to defend 
the immediate interest of the opium trader had for their 
broader object the conquest of market and acquisition of 
the sources of raw material. They laid the foundation of 
modern imperialism in China. 

On his arrival at Canton, the Imperial Commissioner 
acted according to his mandate. He prohibited all importa- 
tion of opium and ordered the destruction of the store held 
by foreign trader,. The latter refused to comply with his 
orders. Thereupon, the Chinese seized the contraband by 
force : it was thoroughly within their competence to do so. 
About twenty thousand chests of opium were seized and 
destroyed. The English traders were not personally molested, 
although they had insolently resisted the orders of the 
Government. They were allowed to go away. They called 
upon the Home Government for help. England declared 
war upon China — a war which had less justification than 
any other war ever waged. The result could be foreseen. 
Possessing superior means of warfare, the invaders easily 
captured a number of important ports, and their navy sailed 
up the Yangtse. 

The appeal from the opium smugglers was only the 
pretext which the British Government had been looking for 
to declare war upon China with an object much bigger than 
the protection of opium trade. That was proved by the 
Treaty of Nanking which brought the war to an end. The 
main demands of England, conceded by the treaty, were the 
cession of Hongkong, the opening of five ports (Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Nirnpoo and Shanghai) for free trade, 
extra-territorial rights for British subjects, and an indemnity 
of twenty-one million dollars. The questidn of opium was 
not even so much as touched in the treaty. Yet, that was 
the ostensible cause of the war. 

When the foreign bourgeoisie, on the strength oi the 
gains of the industrial and economic revolution at home, 
were battering down the forbidding walls of feudal China, 
great forces inside the country were also marshalling them- 
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selves to overthrow the decayed old order. The defeat of 
China in the first serious conflict with a foreign power 
exposed the impotence of the Manchu monarchy. It en- 
couraged popular discontent to flare up into a gigantic 
revolution which might have consumed old China, and a 
new might have risen out of the ashes. How a great revolu- 
tion was suppressed with the willing aid of foreign intruders, 
will be described in the following chapter. Here, only this 
much can be observed that the defeat of the Taiping Revolt 
was mainly the result of foreign intervention, and that 
unfortunate event gave another lease of life to decrepit 
mediaevalism in China. The foreign invaders represented 
a more progressive social class, and smarted under the restric- 
tions of feudal China. Nevertheless, in a critical moment, 
they sided with the forces of reaction. 

It is easier to write a treaty than to enforce it. A 
stubborn resistance to the Treaty of Nanking was put up 
by the Cantonese. The resistance led to another war in 
which England was not alone. Meanwhile, France had 
entered the scene, and Russia had begun aggressive activities 
in the North. The war of 1857-60 represented an inter- 
national aggression upon China. The United States of 
America also joined in, though not directly. The accom- 
plishment of the invading forces will always remain a 
classical example of modern vandalism. The privileges 
ceded to the invaders by the Treaty of Nanking were nothing 
as compared to those wrested by the Convention of Peking, 
signed after the second war. In addition to the sea-ports, 
the Yangtse also w^ opened to foreign trade ; the right of 
extra-territoriality for all foreigners was more clearly defined 
in their favour ; Christian missionaries got the freedtnn to 
go all over the country as pioneers <rf economic penetration 
and political conquest by their respective nations: the 
Chinese Government was dcfHrived of the r^t to levy 
custtHDs duty higher than five per cent ; and to all these, a 
heavy imkmnity in cash was added. During the war, 
had tiflten po8sessi<m Cochin China, to whhh li^ 
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added Annam in 1883. Britain appropriated a belt of 
territory on the main land opposite to the island of 
Hongkong. To Russia was ceded the entire maritime pro- 
vince north of the Amur. The territorial aggression, thus 
commenced, continued until China lost her sovereignty all 
but in name, and was split up into the so-called “spheres 
of influence” of the different imperialist Powers. 

Japan entered the list in 1871, casting hungry glances 
at the kingdom of Korea which she eventually annexed. 
The Sino-Japaiiese war of 1894 and the Treaty of Shimono- 
seki which concluded it marked the culmination of the 
period of foreign aggression — the period of forcing open 
the doors of China for unrestricted penetration of imperia- 
list trade. During that period, all the outlying parts of the 
Chinese Empire had been grabbed by foreign Powers. The 
method of seizing those extensive territories was sheer 
robbery. The spoliation of Chinese territories is a long, 
woeful, but familiar tale. It need not be detailed here 
more than pointing out that, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, China had lost entire Indo-China to France, 
Burma to Britain, Korea to Japan and all the territories 
north of the Amur to Russia. Moreover, Turkestan and 
Mongolia had been practically annexed by Russia ; Tibet 
by Britain ; and the right to dominate Manchuria was 
disputed by Russia and Japan. Even China proper was as 
good as annexed by international imperialism, the right of 
extra-territoriality having given foreigners the proud status 
of conquerors. On the basis of that right, acquired by the 
violation of all inernational law and usage, there had grown 
inside the territories, where Chinese , sovereignty still 
existed nominally, a sort of small “imperium in imperio”. 
The Foreign Settlements, entirely independent of any 
Chinese authority, had come into existence ^ so many 
sti?tegic bases for further operation against what still 
remained as a semblance dE Chinese sovereignty. Small 
sumu^ orginally ooaceded fmr the vetdement foteignem 
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in each Treaty Port, had assumed the character of so many 
outposts of imperialism. 

The encroachment upon Chinese sovereignty stopped 
short of actual annexation only owing to the rivalry 
amongst the imperialist Poweis. In the case of India, 
England was alone. The mediaeval Empires of the 
Portuguese, Dutch and French collapsed in consequence of 
the decay of their bases in the home countries. When India 
was conquered, England was the only country which 
possessed the preconditions of modern imperialism. But 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, other countries 
also attained a similar stage. Consequently, China could 
not go the way of India, although most of the pioneering 
work for her conquest had been done by the English. She 
became a colony of international imperialism. That is the 
specific feature of modern China ; it greatly influences her 
economic and political life. 

Until the Sino-Japanese war, the inter-imperialist rivalry 
was not pronounced. All the Christian Powers were united 
in their aggression upon China. There was no serious 
friction over the partition of outlying territories. The 
question of partitioning China proper was raised by the 
result of the Sino-Japanese war. Japan annexed the 
Liaotung ^Peninsula ; the Treaty of Shimonoseki marked 
the beginning of the famous scramble for concessions. The 
United States of America also intervened as an active factor. 
Ever since the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, the 
Americans began to take more interest in the afeirs of 
China. American intervention started with the famous 
Hay Doarine of "open door”. Divested of its diplomatic 
dubiousness, the doctrine meant that Uncle Sam also 
wanted his share of the Chinese spoils. It was the precursor 
of American hegemony in China, an object realised after 
'a quarter of a century. But at the time the doctrine was 
formulated, American imperialism was still itt its inBmcy. 
It could not assert itsdf in the situation effectively^ TTie 
Mtamble for concessions went on f^erxffily to the extent 
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of threatening the dismemberment of the territorial inte- 
grity of China, in spite of the hypocritical acceptance of 
the Hay Doctrine by all the Powers. 

The possibility of the annexation of China by any one 
single Power being out of the question, due to the presence 
of so many aspirants, colonisation of China took the form 
of creating "spheres of influence’’. The resistance to the 
out and out annexation of China no longer came from 
China herself. She could be easily disposed of by any 
imperialist invader. Formal annexation was prevented by 
the rivalry amongst the imperialist Powers. 'The design on 
the part of any one Power to annex China Was sure to 
provoke inter-imperialist war. So long as the rivalry was 
amongst the Christian Powers, any such conflict was ruled 
out. Finally, Japan appeared on the scene, and by her 
victory over Russia demonstrated her power. Thereupon, 
the paramount Christian Power entered into a partnership 
with the heathen upstart, and the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
since then regulated inter-imperialist rivalry in the Far East 
until the tragic consequences of the world war upset the 
old balance of power. The Hay Doctrine, at last, asserted 
itself effectively. In the Washington Conference of 1921, 
American imperialism dictated the termination of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Under the conditions of an armed 
truce amongst themselves, the imperialist Powers jointly 
subjected China to colonial exploitation. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the nature <rf 
China’s foreign trade had entirely changed. The balaiKC 
of trade had definitely turned against her. She no longer 
exported handicraft wares in return for gold and silver. 
Even opium had lost its predominance in Chinese import. 
It had been replaced by cotton textile. China had become 
a real colony, exporting agricultural products in exchange 
for goods manufartured in other countries. In 1900, the 
value of her total foreign trade had risen to 270 million 
dollars ; in half a century, it had nearly quadrujded itself. 
By far the greater part of the trade was in the hands of 
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the English. Meanwhile, industry had developed in other 
countries also. The colonial trade could no longer be 
carried on the principle of free trade. Monopolisation of 
market through the acquisition of colonies had become a 
necessity. Capitalism had developed into modem im- 
perialism. The leading industrial countries of the world 
had begun to export increasing amounts of capital, in 
addition to the export of manufactured goods, with the 
object of enlarging the market for the latter. 

At the end‘Of the nineteenth century, China had been 
subjected to the operation of modern imperialism. The 
policy of acquiring concessions for the construction of rail- 
ways and exploitation of minerals had replaced the older 
policy of sheer plunder and open territorial aggression. 
The location of the concessions acquired by the imperialist 
Powers marked their respective spheres of influence. 

England, as the paramount Power, laid a heavy hand 
on the entire Yangtse Valley, the centre of the economic 
life trf China. Russia laid claim to Turkestan, Outer 
Mongolia and Northern Manchuria, -in addition to the 
extensive territories she had actually annexed previously. 
Japan’s share was South Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and 
the province of Fukien facing the island of Formosa. France 
appropriated Yunan, Kwangtung and the adjoining terri- 
tories of the South. Lastly, Germany took Shantung. The 
United States of America, still occupied with the enormous 
task of conquering a Continent and consolidating its posi- 
tion in the New World, did not require any concessiem 
in China. It was still an agricultural country itself ; 
acjcumulated capital found plenty of profitable investment 
at home. Indeed, America was still a debtor country ; she 
bwrowed capital. So, the American attitude towards 
China was that of a liberal lawyer hohimg a watching brief 
n->an attitude which was very useful for the gnulual 
conquest of the ptwititm of hegemony which slur occupies 
hi (^toa tiMlay. 

a considerable ptwtion of the accuanuhictd wealth 
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had been drained out of the country in the period of 
plunder, China found herself obliged to accept foreign 
capital on very unfavourable conditions for the improve- 
ment of her means of transport and exploitation of mineral 
resources. Even that was not to be done in accordance with 
the needs of her entire national economy, but for the promo- 
tion <rf imperialist trade. The ^ turn of the balance of 
foreign trade against her created a situation in which she 
was obliged to giant extensive concessions for loans forced 
uptMi her. The deficit in the balance of foreign trade made 
her indebted to the countries selling her manufactured 
goods. The very narrow margin of her surplus production 
made it impossible for her to liquidate the indebtedness by 
increasing export. A rapid development of her national 
economy through the introduction of the mechanical means 
of production had ’been made well-nigh impossible by the 
drain of her accumulated wealth. Previously, she had 
endeavoured to arrest the importation of outlandish commo- 
dities as a measure to prevent this critical state of affairs. 
But her door had been forced open in the sacred name of 
the free exchange of commodities. The great harm done 
to her in that process had placed her in a position wherein 
the exchange, as far as she was concerned, was no longer 
free. It meant colonial subjugation, though the chains 
might be of gold. China could square her accounts with 
the foreign countries trading with her only by accepting 
from them as loan the sums necessary to cover the deficit 
in her balance of overseas trade. And as a country not 
able to pay for the goods she purchased (although not 
voluntarily), her international credit sank so low that she 
could not get forced loans except in return for valuable 
concessions which represented not only great economic lossy 
bm further encroachment on. what little was left of her 
political sovereignty. 

The exhausting drain the aocumulated wealth, the 
loss ot extensive territories, and practical forfeimre ol 
pditkil setveieignfty were followed by someding much 
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more serious than all of these taken together. It was the 
subordination of her entire national economy to the 
interests of imperialist trade and finance. The consequence 
of that position was economic stagnation and impoverish- 
ment of the people. Imperialist Powers acquired extensive 
concessions for the exploitation of minerals and construc- 
tion of railways, but actually accomplished only very little. 
Exporting the greater part of their surplus capital to other 
fields, where competition was keener, they held China as 
the reserve. Mutual suspicion prevented the imperialist 
Powers from making practical use of the vast concessions 
they acquired at the expense of helpless China. They 
failed to improve sufficiently the means of transport, so very 
essential for their own interest — for the development of 
trade. Being a joint colony of international imperialism, 
China could not even have the indirect benefit that accrued 
from colonial exploitation. In the colonies monopolised 
separately by the imperialist Powers modern means of 
transport were introduced extensively ; but in the case of 
China they did very little in that direction. Here, they 
limited their “civilising” mission to the most minimum 
necessary for carrying on a fair amount of trade, such as, 
modern shipping facilities in a few ports and short distance 
railways or steam navigation as feeder services. They were 
averse to investing capital in constructing extensive systems 
of railways as for example in India ; because, under the 
given conditions, they could not serve exclusively the mono- 
polist interest of the particular Power making the invest- 
ment. The sources of raw materials to be made accessible, 
and markets opened, by such enterprises would be in- 
evitably shared by rival Powers. That would be a violation 
of the very principle of colonial exploitation which is 
monopoly. In China, the contradictions of imperialism 
stood out in their crassest form. 

The backwardness the means of transport places 
tremendous restricticms on trade in China. For example, 
it costa much more to bring a certnhi quantity of wheat to 
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Hankow from Shensi, only three hundred miles away, than 
from the United States or Canada or Australia. Anthracite 
coal is sold in Shanghai at twenty dollars a ton, but it is 
extracted in Shansi for a few cents. The great difference 
represents largely the cost of transport. In such primitive 
conditions of transport, trades capital thrives in close 
collaboration with feudal privilegTES, and national economy 
is broken up into isolated local markets, dominated by the 
semi-feudal trader. He greatly hinders the development of 
production which actually stagnates. Twenty men’s labour 
is wasted to bring into the export market the produce of 
one man’s labour. Consequently, the producer gets the 
smallest fraction of the value created by his labour, a very 
large part being appropriated by the parasitic trader who 
brings the commodities to the export market. Modem 
means of transport would eliminate the parasitic middle- 
man, thereby increasing imperialist profit. Nevertheless, 
construction of railways and other modern means of trans- 
port has proceeded very very slowly in China. The present 
mileage is like a mere drop in the ocean. Imperialist 
Powers holding concessions for railway building sat tight on 
their stakes, waiting for the time when monopolist opera- 
tion might be possible. Meanwhile, the economic life (rf 
China stagnated, and the imperialist booty contained a 
laige element of forced labour. Inherent contradictions 
obliged imperialism to fall back upon a mode of produc- 
tion which militated against its own interest. In China, 
imperialism plays the dog in the manger. 

The service of forced loans was placed under the 
control of banks belonging to the creditor nationalities. 
Thus, the State revenues of China were mortgaged to 
imperialism. Those banks gradually captured the entire 
cr^it system of the country. Foreign trade being controlled 
by those powerful banking institutions, native banks 
financing the internal trade (as well as the internal transit 
ttf fiareign trade both ways) also came imder their domina- 
tion, Consequently, imperialist finance could dictate the 
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employment of native capital. Chinese traders, who 
brought the native product from the remotest comers of 
the country to the ports, for export, and carried the com- 
modities of foreign origin to all parts of the country, 
received ample credit and protection from the foreign 
banks. But by the control of credit, the foreign banl^s put 
all kinds of obstacles in the way the Chinese taking to 
industrial pursuits. In other words, foreign domination of 
the Chinese national economy was secured and maintained 
through the encouragement of reactionary, non-productive, 
parasitic, trades capital which was an obstacle to a normal 
capitalist development of the country. 

The modern Chinese bourgeoisie grew laigely out of 
the contact with the imperialist Powers. They are the 
descendants of the Hong merchants. So very closely linked 
up with the imperialist exploitation of the country, they 
cannot promote any substantial improvement of national 
economy. It is true that lately they are turning their atten- 
tion to industrial enterprises ; but in these too they are 
dominated by imperialist finance. Imperialist interest, 
which previously restricted them to trade, now can permit 
them to travel a little in the new direction. In any case, 
they are but instruments of imperialism. As an indepen- 
dent factor, they are too weak to be assertive. TTieir 
revolutionary industrial tendencies are overwhelmed by the 
more fundamental and dominating trading function which 
is fostered by imperialism. 

To what a great extent imperialism dominates the 
national eccaiomy ot China, is shown by the followir^ facts. 
For the payment of the interest on the Boxer Indemnity 
(450 million taels) and for the services trf other foreign loans, 
important items of State revenue such as railways, salt 
gatelle and customs are pledged.** This by ilsdf would 

^ Xnclndinir the Boxer Indemnity, China’s Ibreign 
amomU a|>|>roadiiiately to 215 milKwi pounds, the aetwW jwqnnent to 
m tm&t on the maturity of the loah m as imm as 3S0 milHnn 

Baylin, '^Foreign l^oait Obiigattona China”*) that 

tm has an average annual dbhdt of mm ^ thimn pmm m the 
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not be so objectionable, if the collection, custody and 
administration of the revenues were not in the hands of 
foreigners. As these items cover about half of the entire 
State budget, their mortgage is extremely prejudicial to the 
whole system of State finance, and consequently seriously 
affects the entire national economy. 

Out of the 7700 rftiles of railways, nearly 7000 miles 
are owhed by foreigners, and the concession rights held by 
them preclude ary extensive construction of railways by 
the Chinese, even if they had the resources necessary for 
the purpose. Foreign claims are staked almost on all the 
known mineral deposits of the country. Only twenty-seven 
per cent of the iron ore extracted belong to Chinese con- 
cerns which, in their turn, are financially controlled by 
foreign banks. Fourteen out of the eighteen blast furnaces 
are owned by foreigners. Nearly half of the coal is dug 
by Chinese concerns ; but as coal is mostly exported, the 
whole industry is controlled by banks financing foreign 
trade. Further, owing to the lack of capital and credit, 
Chinese concerns extract coal with very primitive methods. 
These methods are largely in operation also in concerns 
directly owned by foreigners. They represent a pre- 
capitalist form of exploitation. A few foreign banks with 
a total capital of 80 million pounds control the entire 
foreign trade of China and a very considerable portion of 
the internal trade. They also dominate the State finance. 
About eighty per cent of China’s foreign trade is in the 
hands of foreign shipping companies. A very considerable 
portion of river shipping is also done in foreign vessels. 

Had not foreign imperialism been so deeply involved 
in the present conditions of Chinese national economy, it 
would not intervene in the internal affairs oi the country, 
whenever there was any serious threat to the establiidied 
order. Foreign interests placed insurmountable obstacles 


balance of foreixii trade, and that her budgeted revenue is less than 
SO niiUhni ponnoa— Uot enough to cover the national expenditure— this 
tbreiga {ndebtadncss represents complete colonisation of the country. 
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to any appreciable economic development of China. The 
imperialist Powers then adopted the infamous “gun-boat 
policy*' to hold the unfortunate country in her present state 
of stagnation. The imperialist exploitation of China takes, 
place through the subordination of a largely pre-capitalist 
mode of production to the highly developed capitalist 
world market. Therefore, imperialism is vitally interested 
to maintain in China a social organisation in which pre- 
capitalist production takes place in direct contact with, and 
under the domination of, the capitalist world market. Time 
and again, imparialism has openly played this sinister rdle. 
It helped the suppression of the Taiping Revolt which 
promised to give birth to a modern democratic China. It 
drowned the Boxer Rebellion in torrents of blood, although 
that also was essentially a great democratic movement. It 
captured the control of the customs during the troubled 
days following the revolution of 1911, as a measure 
directed against the young Republic. It helped the rank 
reactionary Yuan Shi-kai in his fight against the democratic 
movement, and encouraged him in the abortive attempt to 
restore the monarchy. It backed up the feudal war lords 
who plunged the country in the bloody chaos of protracted 
civil war with the object of preventing the rise of a demo* 
cratic China which might not be fully subservient to 
foreign capital. It helped the feudal militarists against the 
nationalist bourgeoisie when the latter, under the pressure 
of the masses, fought for revolutionary democratic freedom* 
More than once, it massacred the masses when they pro- 
tested against brutal exploitation and intolerable conditions* 
Finally, it took the nationalist bourgeoisie under protecting 
wings as soon as they had betrayed the national revolution 
and turned fiercely against the democratic masses. The 
record of imperialism in China is black indeed. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TAIPING REVOLT 

The bourgeois democratic revolution, subverting feudal 
relations and establishing the capitalist social order, did 
not take place at the same time even in the countries which, 
thanks to that expc’^ience, stood at the van of modern 
imperialism. It covered a whole period of history — about 
four hundred years. Beginning in the fifteenth century, 
with the rise of the Italian Republics, it continued through 
centuries, until the Paris Commune of 1871 opened up the 
era of proletarian revolution. The outstanding landmarks, 
left by that rising tide of bourgeois democracy, were the 
European Reformation and the Peasant War in Germany, 
the English Revolution of 1648-88, the Great French 
Revolution and the revolutions of 1848. Even when 
capitalism developed into imperialism, and ceased to be a 
revolutionary force in a number of countries, the historic 
tasks of the bourgeois democratic revolution were still to 
be accomplished elsewhere. The world, taken as a whole, 
entered the epoch of the proletarian socialist revolution, 
when the bourgeois democratic revolution was not yet com- 
pleted in many countries. In the period of the transition 
of human society from one historic epoch to another, certain 
features of both overlapped. For example, the Russian 
Revolution of 1905 was essentially a bourgeois democratic 
revolution, although it was greatly influenced by the prole- 
tariat ; and the bourgeois democratic revolution was not 
fully accomplished in Russia until 1917 when the proletariat 
captured political power to begin the reconstruction of 
society on the basis of socialism. Earlier or later occurrence 
of the bouigeois democratic revolution in the various parts 
of the world was determined by the grade of their economic 
development. 

9 
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The much-maligned, misinterpreted and little under- 
stood Taiping Revolt represented the entrance of China 
into the period of the bourgeois democratic revolution. 
Slow development of the capitalist mode of production was 
the cause of the delay. But, arter all, it was not so very 
late. Europe was still fighting the battles of bourgeois 
democracy, when the revolution began in China. The 
bourgeois democratic revolution continued in Europe still 
later in the form of the national liberation movements in 
Hungary, Poland and Italy. It was not accomplished in 
Russia until as late as 1917. When the historic character 
of the Taiping Revolt is properly appreciated, it becomes 
evident how rank reactionary was the action of the Christian 
Powers in helping its suppression. 

It is entirely misleading to apply the standard of the 
nineteenth century political ideas in judging the historic 
character of the Taiping Revolt. By tracing the history of 
the entire period of the bourgeois democratic revolution, 
one detects a progressive clarification of its social outlook 
and political doctrines. Judged by the standard of the 
"Republic of Reason”, established by the Great French 
Revolution, the democratic State of the Venetian merchants 
can hardly be recognised as the beginning of the new era. 
The fathers of the First Reform Bill, in their heart, did not 
approve of the puritanism of Oliver Cromwell, who also 
believed in the divine inspiration as did the Taiping Wang. 
Nor did a Thiers believe any more in the “Golden Age” 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Still less did Miliukoff or 
Kerenski consider themselves to be socio-political progenies 
of Pugatcheff, who already in 1773, as the leader of a 
mighty peasant uprising, had made the first serious on- 
slaught on Tzarist absolutism. The German Constituent 
Assembly, either of 1848 or of 1919, certainly did not find 
tihe scholastic dogmas of Martin Luther correspcatd to its 
principles of democracy. Still, all those people were actors 
in the same great drama <rf history, app&urii^ in diififeteiit 
Scenes which were separated trften by centuries. Only sudi 
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a retrospective view of history as a dynamic process enables 
one to appreciate correctly the character of the Taiping 
Revolt. 

The peasant revolt and the strivings of young capitalism 
to expand, are the two basic factors which sooner or later 
lead to the bourgeois democratic revolution. The task of 
bourgeois democratic revolution is to oust feudal aristocracy 
from political power and to creatt legal conditions favour- 
able for the rapid growth of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion. Both the factofs help the accomplishment of the task. 
The progress and the ultimate success of the revolution are 
determined by the maturity of both. In a later stage, still 
another factor enters the struggle and plays the decisive part 
in the realisation of the final victory. It is the working 
class. But that, in its turn, is conditional upon the maturity 
of one of the basic factors, namely, capitalism. The initial 
stage of the bourgeois democratic revolution in Europe, 
marked by the rise of the Italian Republics, was brought 
about mainly by the operation of capitalism. The second 
factor entered the list with the outbreak of the Peasant War 
in Germany. The third factor did not assert itself until the 
Great French Revolution, although it had already influenced 
history indirectly in England. The bourgeois democratic 
revolution reached the period of decisive victory only after 
the third factor had become actively operative. 

The unevenness of the process, in which these facton 
attained maturity, conditioned the beginning and the tempo 
of development of the revolution in different countries. In 
some, the revolution began earlier than in others, but could 
not go farther than a certain stage. It was even thrown 
back. In others, it compromised with the feudal aristocracy. 
In the rest, it began late, but its victory was decisive. That 
uneven development was caused by the existence, evolution 
and operation of the revolutionary classes in a greater or 
taialler degree. The Italian Republics practically dis- 
appeated ftom the political scene after they had marked 
the beginning, because th^ were confined in so many cities 
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thriving on trade carried on by a class of people having no 
direct connection with production which took place in other 
and often far off countries. They had not grown out of the 
dynamic suige of a peasant revolt, nor did their economic 
organisation contain the germs of the proletariat. They 
were built upon trades capital, and ceased to be the 
vanguard of the revolution as soon as the industrial 
bouigeoisie appeared on the scene elsewhere. As this new 
and more powerful factor came into existence in other 
countries, the centre of the revolution was shifted from the 
Italian Republics, on which dropped the curtain of history. 

The Peasant War in Germany represented the maturity 
of the second factor involved in the bourgeois democratic 
revolution. It also failed to create the new order, because 
of the weakness of the other factor. In the early sixteenth 
century, capitalism was still too weak in Central Europe to 
take up a decisive fight against the feudal aristocracy. So 
much so that its ideologist, Martin Luther, vehemently 
condemned the revolutionary peasant uprising. In England, 
feudal aristocracy saved much of its power and privileges 
by flirting with the fickle goddess of democracy after she 
had beheaded a king. Owing to that compromise, the 
bouigeois democratic revolution was never completed in 
England. The revolution was not supported by a peasant 
uprising, nor was the proletariat developed enough to 
prevent democracy from selling herself to the aristocratic 
gallant, and to encourage her to demand the head not of an 
individual, but of an entire class as was done in France one 
hundred years later. In France, the revolution reached the 
climax. All the three factors were in operation. Therefore 
it triumphed. 

The Taipittg Revolt was a bouigeois democratic revolu- 
tion in that stage in which it is based mainly upon one 
fector, the other two being still very undeveloped. It was 
diat earlier stage d the bouigeois democratic revtdntion 
wliitii was represented by die Peasant War in Gennauy. Its 
religious appearance and communist deviadm^ a^ammed 
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its social character for the undiscerning or prejudiced eye. 
Such appearance and deviations, however, are the specific 
features of the bourgeois democratic revolution in a certain 
stage, under certain conditions. 

The Peasant War in Germany was also an intensely 
religious movement, and manifested strong tendencies to 
primitive communism. That was also the case with the 
English revolution. Those tendencies were noticed even in 
the numeious peisant uprisings that immediately preceded 
the French Revolution. The democratic character of the 
Taiping Revolt is disputed because it strove to set up a 
monarchy with a strong theocratic tinge. That resulted 
from the religious appearance of the movement, and would 
have faded away in course of time. Indeed, there was a 
great difference of opinion among the Taiping leaders on 
this question. Monarchy might not have been a transitory 
feature. It is not very likely that a Republic would have 
arisen out of the Taiping Revolt, had it been successful. 
Complete overthrow of the monarchy, however, is not neces- 
sarily a part of the programme of bouigeois democratic 
revolution, so long as it does not come under the decisive 
influence of the working class as distinct from the peasantry. 
To limit the power of the monarch, to take him out of the 
reactionary setting of the feudal court, and to place him 
under the control of the rising capitalist class — these are 
the aspirations of the bourgeois democratic revolution. That 
is so because the bouigeois democratic revolution does not 
disturb private property. It simply changes the relations 
of property. The king is the traditional symbol of private 
property. The abolition of kingship, therefore, is a sinister 
omen which frightens the goddess of bourgeois democracy. 
She would have happily shared the crown with the Capets, 
had not the Parisian proletariat put a red cap on her head, 
and kept her away from the corriqiting atmosphere of 
Versailles. In ail other cases, until the Russian Revolution 
1917 and the Germafi Revdlution of the fc^lowing year, 
democracy simply^ constitutionalised mmiarchy. 
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Thus, it is only prejudice and ignorance of history 
which disputed the democratic character of the Taiping 
Revolt. Its monarchist tendency is justifiable from yet 
another point of view. In addition to being a bourgeois 
democratic movement, the Taiping Revolt was also a 
struggle for national liberation. Hence its desire to set up 
national monarchy in the place of the foreign dynasty. 
Moreover, the Taiping monarchy, notwithstanding its 
circumstantial theocratic tinge, was limited, for all practical 
purposes, though not constitutional, in the modern sense. 
The mistake is to take it out of the setting of history and 
to regard history not as a dynamic process of social evolu- 
tion, but as a mechanical chronology of facts. 

A recollection of the outstanding features of the Peasant 
War in Germany and their comparison with the main 
features of the Taiping Revolt makes the social and histori- 
cal significance of the latter clear. They both represented 
the same stage of the bourgeois democratic revolution. The 
famous Twelve Articles of Memmingen contained such 
demands as limitation of feudal exactions, restoration of 
common land, free use of the woods for the purposes of 
hunting, abolition of forced labour, payment of wages for 
all labour performed, election of the pastor by the com- 
munity, abolition of death dues payable by the peasants, 
and only one tax on com. All these demands obviously 
were directed against the privileged position <rf the feudal 
lords, spiritual as well as temporal. Judged from the point 
of view of their basic significance, not only the demands of 
the movement, but the measures introduced in the Taiping 
kingdom as well, were also directed against die power and 
privileges of the landed aristocracy. Beii^ an acute out- 
burst of the movement generally known as the Reformation, 
the Peasant War in Germany was heavily coloured with 
religion. One of its most out^nding leaders was the 
Analtaptist Thmnas Muenzer. The peasants were inspired 
by a picture of primitive commtmism hdd out befotf them 
Un the authority of the H<dy Scriptures*^ Certain measures 
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introduced by the Taipings were also communistic. The 
measures reflecting the interests of nascent capitalism, how- 
ever, were more pronounced. On that token, the Taiping 
Revolt was even somewhat more advanced than the Peasant 
War in Germany. In it, the second factor of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution, namely, capitalism, was more in 
operation than in its European prototype. And precisely 
for that reason, it held out so long and came so near to 
.success, while the Peasant War in Germany was so short- 
lived. Indeed, both the first and second factors of the 
bouigeois democratic revolution were sufficiently mature in 
China when the Taiping Revolt took place. But for the 
imperialist intervention, the forces of revolution in China 
might have overwhelmed decrepit feudalism and over- 
thrown the corrupt monarchy. 

The outstanding features of the great insurrection in 
China were religiosity, tendency towards primitive com- 
munism, antagonism to the landowning class, fierce hatred 
for the Manchu dynasty, efforts to promote trade and 
industry, friendly attitude towards foreigners, and a general 
social outlook decidedly liberal as compared to the prevail- 
ing conditions of the country. Though noted for their 
war-likeness, the Taipings were fervent advocates of peace. 
The very name of their movement signified that. They 
named the territories under their control “Tai-Ping-tien- 
kuo”, which means “Heavenly Empire of Peace”. They 
were merciless towards their enemies. But once these had 
been overwhelmed, they introduced measures under which 
all could live in peace. Theirs was a brotherhood of man, 
inspired by certain teachings of primitive Christianity, 
more or less on the pattern of the English Roundheads, 
They proclaimed common ownership of land. Artisans 
produced articles which were distributed under the superr 
vision of the State. The guidir® principle of social economy 
was to provide equitably for all and to have a reserve for 
the time of war and other calamities. Educational reforms 
were also enforced. Under the Mandms, learning was the 
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privilege of the official classes. In the Taiping kingdom, 
people's schools were opened, and even higher education 
was accessible to all. Opium smoking was heavily penalised ; 
slavery was abolished, and prostitution forbidden. In 
religion, the Taiping movement was against idolatry ; 
politically, it was anti-Manrhu ; and socially, communistic. 

This brief summary of the principles, character and 
achievements of the Taiping insurrection dearly shows that 
it was essentially a democratic movement. Resembling the 
Peasant War in Germany in broad outlines, it nevertheless 
came nearer to the subsequent stages of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution. It fell short of the very last stages, 
because the proletariat was still very weak in China. On 
the other hand, it had to meet the opposition of an 
extraneous force which itself had grown out of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution in other countries, namely, imperia- 
lism. The weakness of the capitalist mode of production, 
and consequently of the class connected with it, the 
immaturity, amounting to practical absence of the prole- 
tariat, which also resulted from the inadequate development 
of the capitalist mode of production, and lastly the foreign 
intervention — all these contributed to the defeat of the first 
great movement which objectively tended towards the 
creation of a modern China. . 

The Christian Powers, without whose aid reaction 
might not have triumphed in China, were shocked by 
Hung Hsiu-tsung's' claim to divine inspiration. They con- 
sidered it to be a flagrant violation of Christianity, a quaint 
version of which the rebels professed. The Christian 
missionaries looked upon him as a heretic like Jeanne d'Arc, 
and had the governments of their respective countries stamp 
him out as barbarously and unscrupulously as Ehgland had 
done with the mediaeval apostle of French nationalism, 
l^ny other fore-runners of the bouigeois democratic revblu- 
itibn in Europe also claimed to act on sdriptursd authority 


* ¥he leader of the Taiping movement. 
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and under divine inspiration. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, Hans Boehm led the attack against the 
mediaeval social order, reared upon the twin pillars of the 
Church and feudalism, claiming to have received the 
mission directly from Virgin Mary. The wide-spread 
peasant revolts, which constituted the background of the 
Reformation, also claimed divine ordinance from Virgin 
Mary and Saint John. Muenzer led the rebellious peasantry 
in a war of death and destruction equally with the belief 
that he was obeying the will of God communicated directly 
to him. And finally, Oliver Cromwell declared that he had 
personal counsel with, and received direct communication 
from, God. He should have been sent to the stake as 
a heretic. In view of these facts, it is evident that the charge 
against the Taiping emperor that he was profaning the 
Christian Scriptures was only a pretext for a very mundane 
action on the part of the Christian Powers. It was a pretext 
for crushing a movement, the essentially progressive and 
democratic character of which markedly counter-balanced 
its transitory mediaeval and superstitious features. 

Even some of the Christian missionaries and European 
observers were themselves forced to recognise the progressive 
and democratic character of the Taiping movement. The 
English missionary Medhurst, who visited Nanking and 
saw the Taipings in action from close quarters, wrote: 
“The advantages to be anticipated from the success of the 
insurgents are the opening of the country to religious and 
commercial enterprise, and the introduction of scientific 
developments which will benefit both the giver and the 
receiver. It would be sad to see Christian nations engs^ed 
in putting down the movement, as the insurgents possess an 
energy and a tendency to improvement and general reform. 
Should the imperialists (Manchus), unaided by foreigners, 
prevail over the insurgents, of which there seems little 
prolrability, they would become much more exclusive and 
insolent.”* That is the evidence of an eye-witness who had 


'^ledhiirst, “Taiping RebdUon”. 
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no reason to be prejudiced in favour of the rebels. The 
evidence dearly proves the democratic character of the 
rebellion. The religious preoccupation and communistic 
deviations were but passing features, growing out of the 
general social and cultural setting in which the movement 
took place. In course of time, they were sure to be over- 
whelmed by the basic force of the revolution, which was the 
new mode of production seeking the freedom of develop- 
ment. That development would surely bring in its train 
an expansion of trade, political progress, liberal social out- 
look and disappearance of religious superstition. 

Another foreign observer, who visited the Taiping 
capital as the interpreter of the first British Expedition 
(1858), found the insurgents to be men who were free from 
the feudal haughtiness which was such a pronounced 
characteristic of the Chinese imperial officials. He reported 
that the rebel leaders were men "who had all the natural 
sagacity and all the acquired knowledge that was requisite 
to the organisation of a potent government system.” He 
found among them “men who have been able to get an 
education, but are now at once poor, ambitious and friend- 
less ; men once wealthy as well as learned, but who have 
been ruined by Mandarin oppression ; and men who have 
education, friends and competence, but who have inherited 
a revenge.”® 

Obviously, the class of people, whom Meadows found at 
the head of affairs in the Taiping capital, were the typical 
fore-runners of the modern bouigeoisie. Neither religious 
fanaticism nor inclination to primitive communism could 
be the inner conviction of such men. Those impediments 
were impiosed upjon them by their followers. They generally 
hailed from the trading class, well-to-do artisans ruined by 
feudal exactions, and intellectuals who could not climb up 
the social scale owing to the reservation of all the positions 
ol honour for the sciems of the feudal aristocracy, in <^art, 



* T. T. Headowa, “The Chiaeae aad thdr RetwllMm** 
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they represented a social stratum which, in such a period- 
of transition, produces the ideologists and leaders of the 
revolution. The Taiping emperor himself was a specimen 
of the type described by Meadows. 

Hung Hsiu-tsung was born in a Kwangtung peasant 
family. Besides his basic occupation, his father was the 
teacher of the village school. He desired his son to rise still 
higher in the social scale. He sent him tp Canton for getting 
education preparatory to the entiance into the Civil Service. 
Two experiences madp in Canton seem to have influenced 
the life of the young man: his acquaintance with Christian 
missionaries and his failure in the Civil Service examination. 
The obstacle to the realisation of his ambition naturally made 
him bitter towards the Mandarins, which feeling found its 
expression in the desire to organise a popular movement 
against the established order. In an elementary version of 
Christianity, he found the ideology for the movement he 
wanted to start. In an agitated state of mind, he fell sick. 
It is quite an explicable psychological phenomenon that, 
in the delirium of his sickness, he had dreams which pro- 
vided the basis of the Taiping faith. He dreamt that an 
old man came to him to present a sword which would slay 
the oppressors of the people. After that experience, he was 
ready to begin his crusade against idolatry and feudalism. 

Much has been written about the r61e of Christianity 
in bringing about the Taiping movement. It has also been 
maintained that the movement degenerated when it deviated 
from the orthodox teachings of Christianity. As a matter 
of fact, the connection between Christianity and the Taiping 
movement was rather accidental. The iconoclasm of the 
Taipings was not exactly of Christian origin. Moreover, 
Christianity itself is hardly iconoclastic. Anti-idolatry was 
a specific feature of the social upheaval which the Taiping 
insurrection represented. The anti-idcflatry of the Taipings 
was the Reformation of China ; it was an integral part of 
the craning botngeois democratic xevdiution. The Christian 
imssicmaries criticised die mperstkions df the Chinese 
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religion ; the Taipings also challenged the religion of the 
ruling class. That was the f>oint of contact between the 
two. There was no organic relation. The anti-idolatory 
of the Taipings did not represent any spiritual indebted- 
ness to Christianity. It was inseparable from the social 
character and historical significance of the movement itself. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the events of his 
youth and of his dream, Hung Hsiu-isung did not create 
the movement. On the contrary, he was the product of the 
then prevailing conditions out of which grew the great 
movement he headed. He represented the class which 
formulated the ideology and provided the leadership of the 
insurrection. The fact that his agitation and propaganda 
found a response from the poor peasantry indicated the basis 
of the movement. It is recorded that he with his disciples 
and associates travelled all the way to the heart of Kwangsi 
to find sufficient response to his preachings. He had to 
approach the poorest strata of the peasantry to find materials 
ripe for the insurrection. 

The class antagonism, which broke out in the form of 
the Taiping Revolution, was not exclusively as between the 
feudal aristocracy and the peasantry. The latter itself was 
split up into two factions. The territories at the junction 
of the three provinces, Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Hunan, 
where the movement first began, were inhabited by abori- 
ginal tribes before the Chinese came from the north in the 
early middle-ages. There were two tides of immigration, 
separated by several hundred years. Those who came first 
took possession of the best'land, and within the formal limits 
of feudal-patriarchal relations grew into a class <rf com- 
paratively well-to-do peasantry. They looked askance upon 
those comii^ later, and exploited them either as tenants or 
sub-tenants or even as wage-labourers. Owing to the feet 
that much of the good land had already been occupied, the 
newcomers took more to handicraft as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion. Thus, there grew up a distinct Uno of class demarca- 
tion betwtSen the old setttew, who called dBjmselves "puntes” 
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(natives), and the newcomers, who were branded as “hakkas” 
(strangers). The rural population was similarly divided 
throughout the southern provinces. The exploited and 
expropriated “hakkas” often revolted against the powerful 
alliance of the feudal-patriarchal State, rich landlords and 
well-tcNio peasants. Beaten by a superior force, and entirely 
without any productive means of livelihood, they wandered 
over the country as “bandits”. Many ventured out in the 
sea as pirates, and infested the Chinese coast during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Those on land 
naturally took to the mountainous regions which provided 
them some protection against the government forces. 
Kwangsi being very mountainous, accessible with great 
difficulty, became the home of the “brigands”. It was to 
Kwangsi that the would-be leaders of Taiping went to find 
their base of operation. 

As soon as a sufficiently large number of expropriated 
peasants rallied around him. Hung Hsiu-tsung captured 
the little town of Liu-tchu in 1850. There he was declared 
the spiritual and temporal head of the “Kingdom of Peace” 
to come. The social position of his followers earned for 
Hung the title of the “Coolie Wang” — the Proletarian 
King. The name was conferred on him disdainfully by the 
Mandarins. 

The first act of the insurgents was to destroy the 
temples which contained the records (rf landholding. Like 
the Catholic Church in mediaeval Europe, the temples in 
China also were the pillars of feudal absolutism. There- 
fore, the rebellious peasantry attacked the temples and 
destroyed the tablets of the ancestors which constituted the 
badge of patriarchal power in the village. The cardinal 
principles of their programme were formulated by the insur- 
gents in the embryonic kingdom at the obscure town of 
Kwangsi. They were: Overthrow of the foreign Manchu 
dynasty ; religious reform through the eradication of 
idolatry ; and return to the primitive communist oiganisa- 
tion of Ktciety. The first meant an attack upon the feudal 
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xirder represented by the ruling dynasty ; the second meant 
the overthrow of patriarchal power ; and the third signified 
the striving for a new social order which, when the other 
two points of the programme were realised, was sure to be 
something entirely different from that conceived in the 
primithe ideology of the insurgents. 

In Liu-tchu, the Taiping Wang composed the famous 
Ode which contained the ideology of the revolt. 

‘‘When in the present time disturbances abound 
^‘And bands of robbers are like gathering vapours found, 
^‘We know that Heaven means to raise a valiant hand 
^‘To rescue the oppressed and save our native land. 

'‘China was once subdued, but if shall never fall ; 

'‘God ought to be adored, and ultimately shall. 

"The founder of the Ming in song discloses his mind, 
'‘The Emperor of Han drank to the furious wind. 

"From olden times, all deeds by energy were done, 

"Dark vapours disappear on rising of the sun.*'* 

This basic piece of Taiping literature has been sub- 
jected to various interpretations. The author and his deeds 
have been damned or deified on its authority. One thing, 
however, is clear: The voice of the down-trodden masses 
of China rings through this picturesque poem. It is tinged 
with nationalism, and harks back to the mythical Golden 
Age, both of which sentiments reflected the conditions of 
the epoch. Freedom from the Tartar invaders was an ideal 
easily understandable and fully justifiable. And the wistful 
glance at the past? Did not the ideologists of the European 
bourgeoisie also do the same, even when the latter had gone 
well ahead on the way of building up ^ new social order, 
entirely different from the "Golden Age" of the past? 

Divested of its religious terminology, the Taiping Ode 
clearly refers to the expropriated and insuigent poor 
peasantry as the saviours of the land. For the first time, 
they wete not looked Upon as the curse upon society — m 
— 

* Lin "The Histoty of the Taiping Revolntioii". 
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■“bandits" and “brigands” — but were glorified as the indi- 
cator of the Heavenly Will. The Ode clearly contained the 
ideology of a peasant uprising, and as such was the 
harbinger of a bourgeois democratic revolution. 

A glance at the conditions of the country during the 
decades preceding the rise of the Taipings reveals how 
broad and deep was the foundation of the movement. 
Already in the closing years of the eighteenth century, the 
so-called “White Lily Society” had oi^nised a rebellion 
which spread through many outlying provinces, and for a 
time affected even Central China. The movement had an 
anti-Manchu appearance ; but judged by its social composi- 
tion and the reforms demanded, it was a peasant revolt. 
Taking place soon after the capture of the Crown by a 
foreign dynasty, which presently reconciled the opposition 
of the native feudal aristocracy by virtue of social affinity, 
all outbursts of class struggle in the backward social condi- 
tions of those days were bound to lend themselves to anti- 
dynastic, nationalist, sentiments. Essentially, they were 
struggles of the oppressed peasantry against Chinese feudal 
absolutism, and objectively heralded the rise of the bour- 
geoisie to build up a new social order on the basis of the 
Cfpitalist mode of production. The “White Lily” rebellion 
had been preceded by the appearance and extensive opera- 
tions of the formidable “Triad Society”, also known as the 
“Society of Heaven and Earth” (San Ho Huy). 

The power of the Manchu conquerors was easily con- 
solidated in the northern provinces, where feudalism was 
not weakened by the relics of patriarchalism, and where a 
class of well-to-do peasantry had developed as the bulwark 
of reaction. The invading dynasty found there a social base. 
But it was not so easy to subjugate the South where condi- 
tions were so very different. In the absence of transport 
facilities, great distances rendered military operation 
ejctremely difficult. Only important centres could be occu- 
fned. The country at latge resisted the penetration of 
Manchu power. In the southern proviiices» owing to the 
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weakness of feudalism, and thanks to the historical fact that 
trade relations with foreign countries had mostly been from 
Canton,' there had arisen the fore-runners of the modern 
bourgeoisie, who were not to be so easily reconciled with 
the Manchu absolutism as the Chinese feudal aristocracy 
and the rich peasantry of the North. Moreover, the patriar- 
chal structure of agricultural economy had led to the 
destitution of large masses of peasantry, who rose in open 
revolt from time to time, and when defeated, took to 
banditry or piracy. All those factors together kept the 
southern provinces in a state of perennial discontent and 
disturbance which was very fertile for anti-dynastic agitation. 

The powerful Triad Society incorporated all those 
factors of disturbance. Its main source of strength was the 
so-called bandits on land and pirates on sea. In^ spite of 
the general hostility to the foreign ruling dynasty, the rich 
upper classes (landlords, government officials and traders), 
even in the South, could eventually be won over as against 
a revolutionary movement primarily based upon so sub- 
versive a social element as the expropriated and pauperised 
peasantry. Consequently, the Triad Society together with 
similar organisations of agrarian revolt were forced under- 
ground — a state of existence very encouraging for super- 
stitious mysticism and mediaeval romanticism. The Triad 
Society was organised on the principles of fraternity and 
strict secrecy. It marked the beginning of the agrarian 
secret societies which abounded in China all along, until 
to-day. 

After the advent of the Manchus, popular uprisings 

* A colonial official stationed at Hongkong gave the follow- 

ing description of Canton in 1848 ; **It is the scene of an active 
domestic and foreign trade— -where production from every part of the 
country may be exdianged for tixose of any other rejrion. Manufac- 
turers at Canton are numerous. There is no machinery* but the 
quantity of goods sent to market is very considerable. There are at 
least 17,000 people engaged in weaving silk. The number engaged in 
weaving cloth is 50,000; they occupy 2,500 shops, averaging twenty m 
each shop. The shoe-makers are a numerous class. Those working 
at stone, brass, iron, etc., are also nnmerous. The printing and 
trade are also considerable.*^— Montgomery Martin, '‘Oommerciid, Foll- 
tical and Social Conditiona in O^a^ 
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came to be very frequent in China. They thrived in the 
conditions of social dissolution which prevailed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the consequence of 
the decay of feudalism and the slow growth of a new mode 
of production. Unable to suppress those uprisings, which 
commanded the sympathy of the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, the Manchu rulers adopted the policy of winning over 
the rebel leadeis through bribe. So marked was the solici- 
tude of the rulers to placate the rebel leaders that some 
superficial foreign observers set up the theory that to rebel 
against the constituted authority was not illegal in China.* 
The solicitude, however, did not represent recognition of 
the “sacred right of revolt”. It only betrayed- the weakness 
of the central authority, and the revelation encouraged 
further spread of the revolt even when some of its leaders 
were bought over. 

The insurrections, so frequent and widespread during 
the decades preceding the Taiping Revolt, were all of an 
outspoken class character, although tinged with an anti- 
dynastic complexion. Meadows describes the object of these 
insurrections as follows: “Even these appeals to force are, 
however, at first not rebellious movements, but merely local 
insurrections, having for their ultimate object the death of 
a certain mandarin.” In other words, in the state of general 
ferment and discontent, the oppressed peasantry responded 
to the anti-dynastic agitation, but were more concerned with 
their immediate demands which included limitation of the 
power of the local feudal-patriarchal tyrants. Such peasant 
revolts against feudal absolutism were very widespread ; for 
practical purposes, the central authority was defied every- 
where ; but the movement was not yet mature enough to 
assault the feudal State with the object of capturing supreme 
political power. The Taiping Revolution represented the 
attainment of that state of maturity. It was the culmination 
of the tide of peasant revolt which ^ had been rising and 
gathering strength for decades preceding it 

Chinese and their ltebeUil»ts'^ 

10 
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The preparatory stages of the Taiping Revolt dismissed 
as mere banditry and piracy, the revolutionary character of 
that great movement could not be appreciated by most of 
its historians, either native or foreign. It was regarded as 
one of the sporadic outbursts which always infested China, 
only of an unprecedented magnitude and tenacity. Indeed, 
the earlier stages of the remarkable revolutionary demo- 
cratic movement in China were purpo^'Cly branded as 
"‘banditry and piracy”. That was done by foreign writers 
to provide justification for the eventual imperialist inter- 
vention, but for which criminal act China might to-day be 
a modern democratic country. Foreign writers characterised 
the insurgents as “pests”, and declared that their extermina- 
tion was a part of the civilising mission of the Christian 
Powers. Referring to the Chinese word “Tsih” which was 
wrongly translated, one of them, however, made the 
following highly interesting observation: “Its mistransla- 
tion into ‘robbers and bandits* has been, and is likely to 
be, the cause of a mistaken and most mischievous inter- 
ference in Chinese internal politics.** He pointed out that 
the Chinese word has a much more comprehensive meaning. 
It is “all persons who set the authorities at defiance by 
acquisitive acts of violence**/ The writer was an inter- 
preter, and is reputed to have had a perfect knowledge of 
the Chinese language. 

Evidently, contemporaiy Chinese observers did not 
make any mistake about the social and political character 
of the widespread forces of disturbance which culminated 
in the Taiping Revolt, No such mistake could be possibly 
made in view of the fact that numerous bands of peasant 
insurgents, carrying on a continuous struggle against the 
ruling class, ultimately combined themselves into a mighty 
movement which swept the entire country. The oppressed 
peasantry in a certain district would revolt ; troops would 
be rushed there ; usually, the first outbreak Would be 


^ Meadows, **The Chinese and Their Rebeiliotift'*. 
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suppressed. As the suppression of the revolt was invariably 
followed by brutal massacres, the defeated insurgents would 
take to the neighbouring mountainous regions, where they 
could not be easily attacked by the government forces. From 
the position of retreat, they would continue their operations 
against the constituted authority, and rob the rich people 
of the neighbouring territories for their maintenance. 
Those insurgent peasants and plebeiarjs rallied under the 
Taiping banner ^vhen it was first raised in the mountainous 
districts of Kwangsi. The slogan with which the embryonic 
revolutionary State was established in the small town of 
Liutchu, naturally ixflected the sentiments and demands of 
the exploited, down-trodden and destitute masses. They 
had been mercilessly driven out of their homes and deprived 
of their land by the exactions of the landlords and gentry. 
They could have no respect for religious institutions 
supporting the power and privileges of their oppressors. 
How could they any longer worship the idols and pray at 
the temples which had so signally failed to keep their tradi- 
tional trust — to see to it that the land inherited from 
Heaven, through the immortal ancestors, provided the 
means of subsistence to the entire community? The 
mandarins sucked the life-blood of the people and called in 
troops to massacre them when they rebelled. They acted as 
the representatives of the Manchu dynasty. Hence the 
hatred for the mandarins. The revolutionary State of the 
Taipings professed Communism, because the expropriated 
peasants, who supported it, wanted their land back ; but, 
unable to foresee a better system under which it could be 
had securely, they dreamed of communal ownership. The 
tradition of the primitive communal ownership was still 
alive. The peasants desired re-establishment of the tradi- 
tional system, only freed from the trust of the gods and 
temples— -the custodians of communal ownership who had 
betrayed their trust. 

The conditions of dissatisfaction and revolt, maturing 
over a whole period of time, finally received an additional 
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impetus from the consequences of the Anglo-Chinese war 
of 1839-40. Disbanded soldiers could not find employment ; 
they also became “bandits”; that is, they swelled the ranks 
of the insurgent peasantry. The crushing defeat in the 
war with a foreign Power seriously impaired the prestige of 
the ruling dynasty Its weakness was further revealed. 
The inability of the Government to check the economic 
ruin of the country, caused by the constant drain of silver 
in payment for opium, confronted also the middle-classes 
with the necessity of changing the administrative system of 
the country. The social basis of the revolution was thus 
broadened. The bourgeoisie began to look at the rebellious 
peasantry as a possible instrument for the realisation of their 
ambition to replace the effete feudal aristocracy as the 
ruling class. Conditions were getting worse every day. 

In 1846-47, the provinces of Hunan, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung were visited by a famine. Destitute masses, in 
thousands, joined the “bandits”. The general atmosphere 
was of the collapse of the State machinery, the corruption 
of the ruling class, the stagnation of national economy, the 
dislocation of social relations, and disorder in every depart- 
ment of national life. A revolution could never be more 
imminent. Indeed, it was inevitable. The ^revolutionary 
nature <rf the Taiping Uprising is undeniable in view of 
these historical facts. 

The extraordinary swiftness of the spread of the 
insurrection testified to its being a spontaneous popular 
upheaval. Within three years, beginning at the obscure 
town of remote Kwangsi, it reached the heart of the country, 
having spread like wild fire through the vast provinces of 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi and Anhwei. It occupied such 
important political and economic centres as Changsha, 
Woochang, Hanyang and other Yangtse ports. In the 
beginning, the revcdutionary army was no more than ten 
thousand strong. It swelled to over a hundred thousand 
when it captured Nanking. It swept away govanment 
tro(^ like “broken reeds b^ore a surging tide**. Un> 
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doubtedly, such a spectacular triumph could not be possible 
without widespread and enthusiastic popular support. 

As soon as the revolutionary government was estab- 
lished at Nanking, an expedition was despatched to capture 
Peking. In half a year, the expedition reached the 
neighbourhood of Tientsin. There the revolution entered 
territory where the conditions were less favourable than in 
the South. On the one hand, the comparatively rich 
peasants of the North gave it only a lukewarm support. 
On the other hand, nearer to the capital, the revolutionary 
armv met greater and more effective resistance from the 
government forces. 

The “Tai-Ping-tien-kuo” (Heavenly Empire of Peace), 
with its headquarters at Nanking, was established over a 
territory embracing nine provinces ; that is, nearly half of 
the country with a population of approximately two- 
hundred millions. It still professed the socio-economic 
principles formulated in the earlier stages of the movement. 
It was a gigantic brotherhood. One of the first edicts of the 
revolutionary government was: “Having fields, let them 
cultivate together ; and when they get rice, let them eat it 
together ; so also with regard to clothes and money ; let 
them use them in common, so that everyone may share and 
share alike, and everyone be equally well-fed and clothed.”' 
The striving to re-establish primitive communism was still 
there. But in course of its phenomenal development, the 
revolution had transgressed the limits it had set to itself 
in the remote corner of Kwangsi, inhabited by primitive 
peasants. Victorious expansion had placed before it tasks 
of a more complicated nature, and the revolutionary State 
proved itself competent to cope with them. 

After it had dealt such a staggering blow to the decayed 
structure of the feudal society, the revolution assumed, 
objectively, if not as yet quite consciously, the historic task 
of bnilding up a new social order on the ruins at the old. 


* J. M. Mackie, “The Life of the Taiphtgr Watig’*. 
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It might still profess the desire to resurrect primitive 
communism, a profession which reflected the sentiment of 
the backward masses supporting it. But that desire was 
sure to vanish in proportion as the revolution would grasp 
the real nature of its tasks. The constructive task of the 
revolution could nor be accomplish <?d, should its social basis 
remain confined to the pauperised peasantry. It must draw 
other classes into its ranks. And those classes would not 
subscribe to the programme of primitive communism. It 
has been testified by contemporary observers that the leaders 
of the movement hailed mostly from the non-agrarian 
classes. Although they professed belief in communal 
ownership, their objective social outlook was entirely 
different ; it was in the direction of the development of 
society on the basis of a still higher form of private property. 

As soon as the initial stages of the revolution were 
accomplished under the captivating banner of a mediaeval 
religious brotherhood, it began to outgrow the limits of 
primitive communism, and manifest clear tendencies 
towards bourgeois democracy. Trade flourished in the 
Taiping capital, and artisans received encouragement to 
increase production. By the abolition of feudal dues and 
the introduction of a moderate taxation, peasants were 
induced to improve the methods of cultivation and thereby 
increase the productivity of land. The barrier tax seriously 
hindered a free exchange of commodities. It was abolished 
in territories controlled by the revolutionary government. 
The result was a great expansion of trade. The export of 
tea and silk from the Yangtse Valley increased during the 
time it was occupied by the insurgents. Engaged in a pro- 
tracted war with superior forces, practically throughout its 
existence, the revolutionary government was, of course, 
obliged to impose heavy taxation. But the greater part ctf 
the burden fell upon those who could bear it. Although 
the peasants could not be altogether spared, they were mudt 
better off than under the Manchus. In spite oi the enwr- 
gencies of the revolutitniary iwar, thtNproduce (rf land was 
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purchased from the peasants at a fair price. On the other 
hand, under the supervision of the State, urban artisans 
manufactured articles which could be freely exchanged with 
the surplus production of the peasants. Inside a social 
organisation, having the appearance of a religious brother- 
hood, the capitalist mode of production received all possible 
encouragement. 

Having emphasised upon its unavoidable destructive 
aspects, prejudiced or hostile historians kept its positive 
achievements out of c'^mmon knowledge. A movement for 
the overthrow of an old social order must inevitably be 
destructive. The Taipings, indeed, were merciless in 
dealing with the feudal aristocracy and Manchu officials. 
But the other side of the picture was hardly ever presented 
by the average chronicler. Many of them were indeed so 
very blinded by prejudice that they themselves failed to 
perceive it. But there were exceptions. A French 
missionary, who travelled widely through the rebel terri- 
tories, wrote at the end of 1852: “The people do not 
conceal their desire for the advent of the insurgents ; and 
there is not a village but what would gladly come under 
their government. The rebels pursue a course of conduct 
truly wise. They abstain from pillage and make no 
trouble. On capturing a town, they give no quarter to the 
Tartar soldiers ; they put to death the Manchu mandarins 
witliout mercy ; and they also massacre the Chinese manda- 
rins. But they respect the mass of the people ; the merchant 
is left undisturbed in his affairs ; and the traveller is per- 
mitted to continue his route in peace. In my journey, the 
sum and substance of what I hear was this: Would that the 
rebels of the South might come herel 

From the very beginning, the insurgents were quite 
friendly to the foreigners, and prepared to give them free- 
dom trf trade on condition that they did not help the 
Mandius* Therefore, the act of the Christian Powers 
helping the suppression of the revolutionary movement was 

^ Callcry and Yvan, ^^History of the lasttrrection in China**. 
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entirely uncalled for and thoroughly outrageous. The 
friendly attitude of the Taipings towards the foreigners 
brought into clear relief the progressive character of the 
movement. The interest of the classes involved in the 
movement would not be injured by an expansion of trade, 
provided that the expansion took olace simultaneously with, 
and in consequence of, a radical readjustment of social 
relations inside the country. Such a readjustment demanded 
in the first place the overthrow of Manchu absolutism. 
Therefore, the insurgent government was fully entitled to 
stipulate that foreigners should pledge themselves not to 
support the ruling dynasty in return for the freedom of 
trade and movement granted to them voluntarily. Subse- 
quent events proved that the apprehension of the 
revolutionary government about the intentions of the 
foreigners was not unfounded. 

It was not the interests of the Chinese people alone 
which demanded that foreigners should be allowed freedom 
of trade only under a pledge. The insurgents were not 
alone in asking the foreigners not to support the reactionary 
Chinese ruling class. Meadows, for example, wrdte the> 
following on the eve of the foreigners’ taking side against 
the revolution: “Those who believe that the extension of 
commerce, the progress of civilisation, the diffusion of 
religion and the gradual approach towards universal and 
lasting peace are indissolubly connected — that they must 
together be forwarded, or together be retarded, — will do 
their best to see that the present struggle in China is not 
interfered with." 

Those were wise and prophetic words, pronounced by 
a bourgeois liberal. They represent a very damaging verdict 
against colonialism, pronounced by one of its early ideo- 
logists. As a free-trader. Meadows was an advocate of 
modem imperialism. But he failed to understand the cart- 
midiction inherent in the rising system. Suppressiem of 
the Taiping Revolutitm was an essential tmdidon for the 
colonisation of China. A free exchange of commodities 
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with China, on the terms of the revolutionary government, 
would have contributed to the final success of the revolu- 
tion. Manchu absolutism would have been destroyed ; the 
asocial reaction it stood for would have been overthrown ; 
and a modern democratic China would have been born. If 
those things were allowed to happen, the imperialist con- 
quest of China would be very problematical, if not im- 
possible. Therefore, the Christian Powers did not listen 
to the 'vell-meaiiing advice of muddle-headed liberals like 
Meadows, and acted 'ust as imperialism by its very nature 
must do. 

If the Christian Powers were sincere in their professimi, 
they should have helped the insurgents. When, in October 
1856, the British fleet, in conjunction with the French, was 
bombarding Canton, ostensibly to establish the right of free 
trade, the Taipings approached the foreigners with a pro- 
posal for an alliance against the Manchus. They asked for 
a loan in return for the right sought by the foreigners. But 
they were rebuffed. The British officers pretended to be 
neutral — a. neutrality which before long was abandoned in 
favour of reaction. The object of the repeated acts of 
imperialist aggression in China was to force the corrupt and 
decrepit feudal ruling class to make concession after con- 
cession to the foreign invaders, who, in their turn, under- 
took to help the decayed reaction remain in power as far as 
the internal affairs of the country were concerned. Such 
conditions were necessary for subjecting the Chinese masses 
to the worst form of colonial exploitation. The right to 
exchange commodities, without let or hindrance, could be 
had from the revolutionaries; but they would not concede 
those rights to the extent of forfeiting the political 
sovereignty and territorial int^Tity of the natiem. A pro- 
gressive democratic government, established Upon the final 
triumph of the revolution, would be as strong and popular 
as the Manchus were weak and detested. The rise of such 
a government in China would obvioudy be a check for 
imperialist designs. 
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Soon after the revolutionary government was estab- 
lished at Nanking, England, France and the United States 
ci America sent expeditions to see what sort of conditions 
prevailed under the insurgents. The reports were contra- 
dictory. The American commissioner, Robert McLane,. 
who visited Nanking in the middle of 1854, reported very 
unfavourably for the rebels. In his opinion, the rebels “are 
composed almost exclusively of the ignorant and un- 
enlightened population of the interior. Whatever may 
have been the hopes of enlightened and civilised nations of 
the earth in regard to this movement, it is now apparent 
that they neither profess nor apprehend Christianity, and 
whatever may be the true judgment to form of their political 
power, it can no longer be doubted that intercourse cannot 
be established or maintained on terms of equality.” With 
all the haughtiness and prejudice, which heavily coloured 
the report, it gives away some truths about the situation. 
Firstly, the rebellion was not a court intrigue, but a great 
popular movement ; secondly, it was not actuated by a 
fanatic belief in a distorted version of Christianity ; it was 
a dynamic outburst of revolutionary social forces ; and 
thirdly, the revolutionary government was powerful. Being 
still novices in imperialist adventure, the Americans did 
not know how to judge the situation correctly. They were 
more intolerant than others with greater experience. It is 
memorable that subsequently foreigners began their direct 
attack upon the revolution through the instrumentality of 
an American adventurer. 

The report of the British commissioner. Sir George 
Bonham, was very carefully prepared with the help of the 
Christian missionary Dr. Medhurst, who spoke the Chinese 
language and knew the country very well. He recommended 
the policy of wait and sec. He admitted that feoreigners 
would get many advants^s, should the rebels saiccecd ; 
nevertheless, he advocated neutrality towards them. It is 
reported that the English as well as other visiloia, who 
observed the minimum standard of decorum and decency. 
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were received by the rebels as ‘‘foreign brothers*'. They 
were offered complete freedom of trade and movement 
throughout the Taiping Empire, only on one condition — 
not to help the Manchus. That was a very liberal offer. 
To assume the non-committal attitude of neutrality in the 
face of such an offer represented the desire to accept the 
offer without any condition. The state of affairs found by 
the foreign visitors in the revolutionaiy centre was con- 
vincing as regards the charactei- of the movement. It was 
certainly not of such a nature as could be possibly backed 
up against the Manchus, to take the latter's place as a pliable 
tool in the hands of foreign Powers. With all the advan- 
tages the movement immediately offered, it decidedly 
represented a powerful effort to abolish conditions which 
rendered China easily accessible to imperialist exploitation. 
Therefore, the upstarts must go. The prudent policy 
recommended by the more experienced agent of British 
Imperialism differed from that of the haughty, intolerant, 
hair-brained American jingo only in that it suggested to 
wait and see if the Manchus could do the dirty job. The 
hands of the Christian Powers need not be unnecessarily 
soiled. Meanwhile, be neutral, since the rebels commanded 
the trade route of the Yangtse. 

Although the rebels could not be successful in the 
North, the efforts of the imperial forces to dislodge them 
from the places they had occupied were abortive. They 
laid siege upon the rebel headquarters at Nanking through- 
out the eleven years (from 1853-64) of its existence. But 
it was a fiasco. The revolutionary government conducted 
affairs in its extensive territories from ^the beleaguered 
capital. The reason of that surprising situation was that 
the soldiers of the besieging army sympathised with the 
rebels, and let them pass freely in and out the city. They 
even delivered to the rebels arms and ammunitions for small 
considerations. Many of them deserted the imperial army 
and loined the insurgents. The revolutionary government 
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could easily induce the corrupt imperial officers to supply 
food to the city they were supposed to besiege. 

While the Taipings were still gathering strength in the 
remote province of Kwangsi, there developed in the south- 
eastern maritime provinces a formidable peasant uprising. 
After the conclusion of the first Anglo-Chinese war, 
thousands of soldiers went away with their fire-arms. They 
represented a great accession of strength for the secret 
revolutionary societies which had existed in those regions 
ever since the Manchu invasion. The result was an open 
uprising which spread throughout the provinces of Kwang- 
tung, Fukien, Kiangsi and Chekiang. To prevent the 
capture of Shanghai by the revolutionary peasant army, 
commanded by Tien Te, the British and French fleets 
bombarded the coast. But the “fire ships” and “blazing 
gourds” could not check the advance of the rebels. They 
reached Shanghai in 1853. In that very year, the Taipings 
captured Nanking from the other side. 

Not desiring to provoke the foreign Powers, the 
Taipings left Shanghai alone. But it was attacked by insur- 
gent peasants from the southern maritime provinces. The 
occupation of Shanghai by the rebels from the South 
provided the foreigners with the pretext to seize the right 
of collecting the customs revenue, ostensibly in behalf of 
the Chinese Central Government. 

Thanks to its situation at the mouth of the main artery 
of trade, the great Yangtse, Shanghai was replacing Canton 
as the centre of imperialist activities. It was threatened to 
be caught in a vice by two mighty tides of revolution 
surging from the South and West. The foreigners 
immediately organised themselves into a volunteer army and 
fortified their settlement. Upon the capture of the city by 
the rebels, the Manchu cfficials fled to the fortified foreign 
settlement, where they received protection. The customs 
house was also removed to the British Concession. At that 
time, the Collector d Maritime Customs at Shanghai was 
a Hong merchant from Canttm — a most corrupt type of 
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Manchu official. He was easily bribed into signing an 
agreement with the British, Americans and French, trans- 
ferring the collection of the customs duties to a foreign 
commission. That act of wanton robbery was justified on 
the ground that corruption and incompetence of the Chinese 
officials disorganised trade. But it represented a flagrant 
violation of Chinese sovereignty. The corrupt official, who 
signed away to foreigners the control over an important 
item of State revenue, had no competence to do so. The 
agreement was never ratified by the Chinese Government. 
Subsequently, the Chinese Government recognised the 
accomplished fact, but only under duress — when it was 
forced to sign the next series of unequal and dictated treaties 
upon its defeat in the war of 1860. Corrupt practices of 
the Chinese officials served as the pretext for imperialist 
aggression : those practices were encouraged by the Christian 
Powers when they could be used for imperialist purposes. 
Not honesty, but hypocrisy proved to be the best policy. 

The imperialist Powers openly participated in the 
suppression of the insurrection in the maritime provinces. 
Their professed neutrality towards the Taipings had also 
been thoroughly hypocritical from the very beginning. 
Neutrality was a policy of catching fish in troubled waters. 
The customs revenue of Shanghai, for example, was a very 
large fish. But the imperialist Powers violated their own 
neutrality by supplying war materials to one combatant. 
As the reward for handing over the Shanghai customs to 
the imperialists, the corrupt Manchu official. Woo, received 
from them ample supplies to equip an expedition against 
the Taiping capital. The “neutral” foreign settlement of 
Shanghai became the base of operation of thfe imperial forces 
against the insurgents. Woo wanted ships for transporting 
his troops. No ship under the flag of a major foreign Power 
was lent to him. But out of the customs revenue robbed by 
the Christian Powers, money was given to him to hire or 
purchase Portuguese vessels.” Before Icmg, the counter- 

“Headows, “The Chinese and Their Reb^lioos”, 
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revolutionary policy of the foreigners became still more 
manifest. “England and France were fighting the Manchus 
in the North in 1860, but gradually it became clear that 
they would aid tlie imperialists (Manchus) in the South. ““ 
Intervention through the instrumentality of corrupt 
and incompetent Manchu officials did not prove very effec- 
tive. But the Powers were still reluctant to intervene 
iormally. Active intervention, therefore, began on the 
initiative of private individuals burning with the zeal to 
fight the rebels on the pretext that they were desecrating 
Christianity. Christian missionaries went to Nanking to 
report about the “godlessness” of the rebels. In spite of the 
fact that the visitors were received at the revolutionary 
capital a^ “brothers”, they did not fail to make the desired 
reports, contradicting those made by previous visitors. 
Gruesome stories about the “irreligiousness”, “brutality” 
and “degeneration” of the insurgents were spread broadcast. 
On the other hand, European adventurers, unemployed 
sailors and desperados in Shanghai, were encouraged, and 
provided with the means to organise the notorious Foreign 
Legion under the command of an American adventurer — 
Frederic Townsend Ward. That bandit army, which 
eventually saved China for native reaction and foreign 
imperialism, was financed from the customs revenue of 
Shanghai. 

Shanghai became the base of operation against the 
revolutionary government. It threatened to become the 
centre of a greater storm. It could no longer be left alone. 
The revolutionary government felt the necessity of occu- 
pying it. The position was indeed very anomalous. It was 
intolerable. Only a sincere desire on the part of the 
revolutionary government to have friendly relations with 
the foreigners had persuaded it to tolerate the situaticHi for 
such a long time. The entire Yangtse Valley was controlled 
by the revolutionaries. Foreigners were permitted to trade 


H. F. MacNair, ‘^Modern Ofincse Hiattwy”. 
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there freely, except when they were caught actually carrying 
contraband for the counter-revolutionary troops. But the 
customs duties, levied on that large volume of trade 
transacted in the revolutionary territories, were not only 
forfeited to the revolutionary government, but actually 
supplied the sinews of war against it. 

In 1860, the revolutionary army began operations for 
the capture of Shanghai. Before long, v became practically 
a beleaguered city. The revolutionary peasants from the 
South had been expelUd from the city itself, after they had 
been in possession of it from 1853 to 1856 ; the British 
and French fleet had driven them from the coast ; but they 
were not destroyed. They remained a force to contend 
with, not very far from Shanghai, ready to return whenever 
a favourable moment arrived. When the Taipings at last 
began their operations, Shanghai was cut off from the 
hinterland practically on all sides. In that precarious situa- 
tion, the undertaking of the American adventurer Ward 
naturally received unlimited support from all quarters. 
“Patriotic associations of merchants and bankers, the 
foreigner and the native with equal readiness, tendered 
their aid in support of the central authority, not so much 
that the foreign residents desired the aggrandisement of the 
Manchus, but rather because they saw all their material 
interests to be imperilled, and even civilisation itself to be 
at stake. They promptly offered money and gun-boats and 
artillery, and enlisted in drill clubs for the defense of 
Shanghai, and they were pleased to observe that the gun- 
t)oats, when Ward was on board, lost no time in coming to 
close quarters with the rebels."^® 

At last, the unholy alliance against thfe revolution was 
openly formed. It was composed of the corrupt, decayed 
and discredited feudal-patriarchal monarchy, the predatory 
foreign imperialism, and the reactionary parasitic native 
Hong meitiants, closely connected with the latter. That 


8. Rantcml, ‘‘Frederic Townsend Ward**. 
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was a formidable combination against the revolutionary 
democratic movement which, with all its great triumphs in 
the beginning, was still very immature in its social com- 
position, political programme and organisational solidity. 
A similar alliance nearly crushed the Great French Revolu- 
tion. Therefore, it is no wonder that the Taiping Revolution 
failed after a great stri^le which came so near to final 
triumph. 

The war in the North ended in a catastrophic defeat of 
the Manchus. The European forces of invasion occupied 
Peking, and the Manchus were compelled to concede all 
the demands of the invaders. The new treaty opened the 
Yangtse ports to foreign trade. Britain was granted valu- 
able concessions at Chinkiang, Hankow and Kiukiang. 
That new “Treaty Right” brought the Christian Powers 
into a direct conflict with the Taiping Government. From 
the very beginning, the latter had agreed to grant foreigners 
complete freedom of trade on terms of equality. But its 
very existence was an objective limitation to freedom of 
trade as the imperialists interpreted it, that is to say, to the 
colonial exploitation of China.” Therefore, upon the 
satisfactory conclusion of the war against the Manchus, the 
foreign Powers ojienly set about to deal firmly with the 
objective menace to their aggressive designs. Once the 
truculent Manchus were completely cowered, and made 
every concession demanded by foreign imperialism, the 
policy of the latter became to support them openly against 
the revolution. 

With all the ready support he got officially and! 

**We issue tliis decree pennittmg you, the English, constant 
ingress and egress in full accordance with your own inclination and 
wish, whether to aid us in the extermination of the demons (Manchus) 
or to pursue as usual your commercial avocation/* (Address of the 
Taiping Government to the English Mission of 1863). To this, the 
English Envoy replied : am now compelled to remind you that my 

nation, by treaty entered into with the Chjinese Government, ha» 
obtained flie right of trading in five ports, and that, if you or any other 
pea^, presume to injure m any manner the persons or prc^rty of 
British subjects, immediate steps will be tahen to resent the injury im 
the same manner as similar injuries were resented ten years agp/' 
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privately, in the beginning. Ward could do little to check 
the advance of the revolutionary army, which reached 
within three miles of the Shanghai water-front in 1862. 
Thereupon, the foreigners discarded their hypocritical mask 
of neutrality which they had never really observed. A 
thirty miles-wide belt of Chinese territory encircling 
Shanghai was declared to be heutral zone. The revolu- 
tionary army was warned off from it. The Chinese quarters 
of Shanghai could not be approached without touching that 
arbitrarily created “neutral zone“. Therefore, its creation 
was an open act of belligerence on the part of the foreign 
Powers. The rebels had succeeded in raising the siege of 
their capital for all practical purposes. They had occupied 
the entire province of Chekiang, coming in direct contact 
with the insurgent peasants of the South. They had 
captured the important port of Ningpo and also the strate- 
gic city of Soochow, commanding Shanghai. All that meant 
a direct threat to the position of imperialism. The latter 
could no longer operate indirectly, under the cover of 
fraudulent neutrality. In that tense situation, the Manchu 
monarchy receded to the background as a mere shadow of 
reaction. The issue was clearly between the revolution and 
foreign imperialism. Ever since those fateful days, th^ 
latter has stood at the vanguard of all the forces of reaction 
in China. » 

Ward died before the “ever victorious army“ organised 
by him came anywhere near a victory. The foreign legion, 
formerly operating as a part of the Chinese Imperial Army, 
became an undi^uised army of foreign intervention when, 
on the death of Ward, its leadership was taken over by the 
“Chinese Gordon”, who acted on the orders of the Com- 
mander of the British fleet. Under Gordon, the army of 
intervention was fully supplied with the most up-to-date 
weapons. In cooperation with the foreign fleets, it played 
the leading part in crushing the revdution, the task in 
which the forces of native reaction had completely failed* 
In 1863, Nanking was attacked from three sides: The army 

n 
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commanded by Gordon advanced from Shanghai. A Franco- 
Chinese army, commanded by French officers, operated 
from the base at Ningpo which was protected by foreign 
fleets. Lastly, there was the Chinese Imperial Army 
coming up the Yangtse under the command of Tseng Kwo- 
fan. In those days of decisive events, Li Hung-chang came 
down to Shanghai and received the unconditional support 
of the foreigners for his attempt to save the tottering 
monarchy. Nanking fell in 1864 after the revolutionary 
government established there had defied the power (rf the 
Manchus for eleven years, and extended its authority over 
nine vast provinces. 

It is crystal clear to any unprejudiced student of history 
that foreign intervention was solely responsible for the 
defeat of the revolution.** The brutal massacre that 
followed the occupation of important Taiping centres was 
not surpassed even by the slaughter after the fall of the Paris 
Commune. It is idle for the Christian Powers to plead not 
guilty of that wholesale butchery. Had they not willingly 
aided the suppression of the revolution, the massacre would 
not have taken place. The defeated insurgents were 
butchered under the order of Li Hung-chang and Tseng 
Kwo-fan. Those notorious reactionaries were in intimate 
contact with the foreign Powers. 

A brief review of the situation in the whole country 
revealed that the suppression of the Taiping Revolt re- 
presented a criminal outrage upon a free development of 
the Chinese people. The review shows that the Taiping 
movement was not a sporadic uprising, provoked by indi- 


“ *^It (the "ever victoriotis army") kept the rebels in check in the 
province of Kiangsn throughout the year 1862, and in Fehruw 1863 
the British Government sanctioned the lending of Chinese Ooraon to 
take command of that force which was speedily to turn the tide of 
wau in favour of the imperialists (Manchus) and effectively to pave the 
way for Tseng Kwo-fan's ffiial restoration of law and mrder* A con- 
sid^abie number of Buropeans. including a French Admiral, had given 
tbcif lives to win back China for the Manchu djmasW, although at the 
public opinion was in favour of neutrality, ana there trere many 
even theh who thought China would be tyefl rid of her degenerate 
ruler8.*'>-Bland and Backhouse, "China under the Btnpress mwager**. 
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vidual ambition or religious fanaticism. It was the culmina- 
tion of a seething discontent which had permeated the 
entire Chinese society for a long time. While in the heart 
of the country there was established a revolutionary power 
which held its own against overwhelming odds for such a 
long time, uprisings, insurrections, rebellions and revolts 
were on the order of the day throughout the country. They 
indicated a decay of the e.xisti’ig order of society and 
imbecility of the State based upon that order. In other 
words, the country w as ripe for a great revolution. 

There was a powerful rebellion in Szechwan under the 
Taiping chief Shih Ta-kek. The Muslims of Yunan were 
also in revolt. The vast province of Kansu was the scene 
of a widespread rebellion which could not be crushed for 
years. Turkestan raised the standard of revolt under Yakub 
Beg, who for some time established an independent Muslim 
State with Kashgar as its capital. The Chungaris in the 
mountainous regions of Tien Shan drove the Chinese forces 
not only out of their country, but themselves came down 
upon Kansu and even Shensi, whence they could not be 
dislodged until 1878. The authority of the Manchu 
monarchy was not secure even in the regions around Peking. 
The relatively well-to-do peasantry of Honan and Shantung 
did not fully join the Taipings when the latter attempted 
to capture the capital. The Hwang Ho basin, nevertheless, 
was in a state <rf ferment, and the poor peasants openly 
sympathised with the rebels. There was a peasant uprising 
in Shantung which could not be suppressed by Government 
troops. Finally, there was the mighty peasant revolt 
spreading throughout the south-eastern provinces, which 
was powerful enough to capture Shanghai and hold it for 
three years. 

The feudal-patriarchal Empire of the Manchus was 
evidently on the point of dissolution. Not only did the 
Taiping rebellion resemble the peasant war in Germany, 
thus representing the earlier stages trf bourgeois democratic 
revolution. As a matter of fact, the situation in which it 
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took place can even be compared to some extent with that 
preceding the great French Revolution. In the seventies 
and eighties of the eighteenth century, France also was the 
scene of famines, mass hunger, riots, revolts, “robbery” and 
peasant uprisings. Those events were regarded as the 
symptoms of a fatal disease which had overtaken the 
monarchy and the social system it represented. If in one 
country they were the harbinger of a revolution, there is 
absolutely no reason to place a different interpretation on 
similar events in another country. 

The stage for the memorable drama enacted in Paris 
and a few other important cities was set by a whole series 
of events taking place throughout the country. In the 
decade preceding the revolution, France was infested by 
continuous uprisings of the expropriated, famished and 
destitute peasantry. Those peasant insmgents were also 
branded as “robbers”. Moreover, the popular uprising — 
of Poitiers in 1782, of Vizille in 1786, of Gavennes in 
1783, of Vivaris in 1785, of Geveauden in 1789, and the 
innumerable series of similar revolts — also had a religious 
complexion.'* Some of them began as a protest against the 
salt taix or exaction of the tithe. In other words, the events 
leading up to the revolution were all more or less primitive, 
elemental, revolts of the peasant masses. 

Historically, the Taiping Rebellion in China was as 
much a bourgeois democratic movement as the Great French 
Revolution. Had it not been crushed by a formidable 
international combination, it might have outgrown its 
elemental aspects and ideological immaturity. The ground 
was ready for a bourgeois democratic revolution ; the decay 
and decomposition of the old order were complete; the 
feudal State was corrupt and impotent ; and the forces of 
disruption were in operation throughout the country. 

While still in its earlier stages, the bourgeois democratic 
revolution suffered a severe defeat in Oiina. That event 
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left an indelible mark on the entire history of the country 
since then. The weakness of the Chinese bourgeoisie 
rendered that setback possible. In consequence of that 
violent setback to the democratic revolution, the Chinese 
bourgeoisie came under the corrupting and enervating 
influence of foreign imperialism, and thereby forfeited their 
revolutionary mission. Owing to a combination of factors 
resulting fri^ra the uneven development of capitalism 
throughout the world, the bouigeois democratic revolution 
in China could not be accomplished in the period when the 
bourgeoisie was a revolutionary class. Whatever might 
have been the role subsequently played by the Chinese 
bourgeoisie, the democratic revolution could not be resisted 
for all the time, and the historic struggle, begun by the 
Taipings, has been going on since their time. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the British 
Ambassador in France wrote: *ln short, all symptoms 
which I have ever met with in history, previous to great 
changes and revolutions in government, now exist and daily 
increase in France.”^ Any intelligent observer could have 
written the same about China a hundred years later. The 
great rebellion, which all but overthrew the decayed 
Manchu monarchy, was indeed repulsed, thanks to the 
anxiety of the Christian Powers to save a tottering heathen 
dynasty from its inevitable doom. But the revolt had been 
brought about by forces too deep-rooted and inexorable to 
be stamped out. Like the proverbial thousand-headed 
hydra, they only thrived in their own blood. Numerous 
foreign opium smugglers infested the Chinese coast in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Among them, not one, 
but many Wards could be found to take a good shot at the 
heathen Chinaman for an ample recompense.^ It was a 
profitable business to supply those soldiers of fortune with 
up-to-date weapons for spilling the blood of the Chinese 
peasants. Gordons also grew in every bush, when the 
‘‘civilising mission'* of the Christian Powers was to be 
carried into the four corners of the earth. All those and 
many other factors helped Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung- 
chang to repulse the rising tide of revolution. But they 
could not do the impossible ; they could not inject new 
blood in the senile veins of the decayed old order. 

Two basic factors go into the making of a revolution: 
The decomposition of the old order and the revolt against 

^ Chesterfield's Letters. 

• "General Ward was a man of great wealth", wrote the American 
Minister in Peking, Anson Burlingame, in a letter to the Secretary o£ 
State, commonicanttg the news of Ward's death. 
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the old with the object and ability of creating something 
new in its place. The operation of the second factor may 
be opposed for some time with varying degrees of success. 
But it cannot be arrested indefinitely, so long as the other 
factor remains in operation. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, any mending of the time-worn, fossi- 
lised, social system represented by the Manchu monarchy, 
was much more impossible than to do the same with the 
French monarchy a hundred years ago. The inevitable 
passing of the Mancbus was long overdue. It was delayed 
still for some time by the intervention of extraneous 
agencies. It did not happen so quickly and dramatically as 
in France. But it did happen, as surely as a decayed tree 
is bound to fall or a mortally sick human body is doomed 
to die. 

The decay of the old order was so obvious that the 
danger was perceived even by some members of the ruling 
class, whose eyes were not altogether befogged by senile 
vanity. The danger was recognised by men like Tseng 
Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang who, with the willing aid of 
foreign imperialism, had headed off the first formidable 
attack upon the established order. The doom could be 
delayed, the fatal day could be staved off, only by infusing 
new blood into the withering veins of the old order. Such 
a social surgery was performed successfully in the France 
of Louis XIV, who managed to stabilise the undermined 
feudal monarchy by enlisting the support of the upper 
strata of the rising bourgeoisie. In China, the experiment 
failed. It was already too late. The Reform Movement 
represented that experiment. It preceded the Boxer Up- 
rising, and for a time appeared in the forefront of the 
situation, immediately after the catastrophic defeat in the 
war with Japan. 

Although men like Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-charg 
perceived the gravity of the situation, they failed to advocate 
a thorough overhauling of the whole system. Their reform- 
iig zeal did not go beyond the army. Anxious about the 
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safety of the established order, they wanted to provide it 
with modern arms, instead of the rusty paraphernalia so 
woefully discredited in every single trial of strength. Crea- 
tion of a modern army was all they could suggest as a 
remedy ; and that quackery only aggravated the situation, 
instead of relieving it. Theii project meant greater 
expenditure, and consequently heavier burden of taxation 
on the people. The reimposition of likin to defray the cost 
of Tseng Kuo-fan’s crusade against the Taipings only 
fanned the flame he sought to suppress. The “model army” 
organised by Li Hung-chang’s disciple and prot^g^. Yuan 
Shih-kai, drew heavily upon the depleted national exchequer. 
Big foreign loans were contracted for the payment of the 
indemnity to Japan and to meet the expenditure of the 
ambitious scheme of army reform. Their oj>eration totally 
disorganised the system of native finance. In short, ill- 
conceived, half-hearted, reactionary measures, taken in 
defence of an untenable system, only contributed to the 
chaos and hastened the inevitable fall. 

A programme of reform, touching the basic problems 
of the day, though rather superficially, was formulated by 
Chang Chih-tung, the Viceroy of Woochan. An aristocrat 
by birth, a State official by profession and essentially con- 
servative in social outlook, he was a pioneer of industrial 
capitalism in China. As the Viceroy at Nanking, he had 
accomplished a considerable part of the scheme of army 
reform, then so very fashionable in the higher official circles. 
He built modern arsenals and roads. He was the founder 
of naval and military academies. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the plan to construct the Peking-Hankow 
Railway. Therefore, he was appointed the chief adminis- 
trator of the Middle-Yangtse provinces. There, he acquired 
extensive mining interests, established the irtm works <rf 
Hanyang, and built cotton mills. In short, Chang Chih- 
tung was eminently fitted for the r61e he assumed. It was 
to reform the old order so as to avoid its downfall. 

The ciedit of initiating the R^orm Movement beloog* 
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to Chang Chih-tung. His famous essay — “China’s Only 
Hope”, published in 1898, stated the basic principles of the 
movement. Written in the classical Confucian style, and 
inspired by the teachings of the Old Sage of feudal- 
patriarchal China, the essay expounded the doctrine of the 
middle course. The object of the author admittedly was to 
indicate the way for China to save herself from the 
impending revolution. In his opinion, what was necessary 
‘'to save China ironi revolution was (1) to maintain and 
strengthen the mona chy ; (2) to conserve the holy religion ; 
and (3) to protect the Chinese race. The essay was an 
exposition of the ways and means for the realisation of these 
three objects. 

In it, the reactionaries were criticised for their short- 
sightedness, while the liberals were ridiculed as a “confused 
flock of sheep”. The former were chided for their opposi- 
tion to foreign intercourse and for their reluctance to adopt 
modern military methods ; the latter were upbraided for 
“zeal without knowledge” and for the lack of sufficient 
respect for the ancient teachings of Confucius. The advice 
to the progressive youth was “go to learn abroad, but do 
not forget the traditions of your native land”. Alarmed 
by the imminent decomposition of the old order, the 
aristocratic reformer exclaimed: “Do not let too much 
wisdom and ingenuity make you forget the holy sages.” 
He suggested that China should learn the modern method 
of government, should acquire useful knowledge, “but not 
hanker for western things”. He reaffirmed the old dictum: 
“It is necessary first that every man should fulfil his duty 
to his parents and elders.” He declared that the Confucian 
theories of State were unchangeable, for they were based 
upon the “Heavenly Way”. On the strength of those 
theories, he advocated constitutional monarchy. A capitalist, 
owning considerable industrial concerns, Chang Chih-tung, 
of course, was a believer in competition as the only impetus 
to power and progress. But he had no patience for the 
poiitica} consequence of the theory of competition. He 
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dismissed republicanism as incompatible with the Confuciart 
doctrine of “the obligation of subjects to the sovereign.” 

Evidently, Chang Chih-tung desired to play the modern 
Confucius twenty-five hundred vears after the Old Sage was 
dead. He sought to find a synthesis between the old and 
the new, with both of which he was so directly connected. 
But even that timid approach to the burning issues of the 
day was not approved by the Court, which was displeased 
with the behaviour of one from whom greater wisdom was 
expected. Chang Chih-tung’s essay remained the point of 
departure of the Reform Movement, even after its author 
betrayed the cause in the first critical moment. Imme- 
diately, the programme did not satisfy anybody. For the 
liberals, it was too conservative. They represented the 
bourgeoisie as a class, independent of the feudal aristocracy. 
Although they were still far from demanding the overthrow 
of the monarchy, or the subversion of the aristocracy, yet 
they were no longer satisfied with an existence on sufferance. 
Indeed, they were also anxious to support the monarchy,, 
provided that it broadened its base, so as to promote them 
to the ruling class. Chang Chih-tung’s reform would satisfy 
only a small upper stratum of the bourgeoisie, not the 
entire class. On the other hand, partial, weak and con- 
servative though they were, the proposed reforms meant 
some limitation of the power of the monarchy, of the 
privileges of the Court and of the position of the feudal 
aristocracy. The ruling class, therefore, was displeased with 
the protagonist of the reforms, who appeared to them to be 
a knight-errant. 

The Reform Movement, however, penetrated the Court 
itself, which was split up into two factions — the progressives 
and the conservatives. The former represented the impact 
of the southern bourgeoisie upon the forbidden city of 
feudal reaction. The conservative faction was headed by 
the Empress Dowser and her entourage, whose corrupt and 
insane policy had meant disintegration, defeat and disaster 
f<w the country. The war with Japan rendered the pceitkm 
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of the conservatives entirely untenable. They proved them- 
selves to be thoroughly bankrupt. Taking advantage of 
the situation, the progressives began the offensive. The 
scale turned definitely in favour of the progressives upon 
the defection of the Doyen of the imperial family. Prince 
Ling, from the reactionary clique of the Empress Dowager. 
The time came for the bourgeoisie to show how they could 
do better than the corrupt feudal nobility. On the recom- 
mendation of the imperial tutor, Wang Tung-ho, who was 
the leader of the progressives in the Court, the Emperor 
received Kang Yu-wei, the leader of the Reform Movement, 
in audience. That was a definite triumph for the pro- 
gressives. It marked the beginning of the open struggle of 
the bourgeoisie for political power — ^not yet to capture it, 
but to participate in it with the object of reforming the 
entire State organisation, so as to circumscribe the power 
of the corrupt feudal aristocracy, and thus to relax the 
stranglehold upon the economic life of the country. 

Before he was received by the Emperor, Kang Yu-wei, 
together with his disciple, Liang Chi-chao, had founded the 
'‘Haio Hui'' (Association for the Study of National Power). 
It was a club, supported by the progressive Yangtse Viceroys 
— Liu Kung-yi and Chang Chih-tung. It published from 
Shanghai the “Shi Wa-pao“ (The News of the Times) which 
contained translations of the classical works by European 
writers and biographies of great men of the West, such as 
George Washington, Peter the Great, Napoleon, etc. Kang 
Yu-wei was a great Confucian scholar. The conservative 
class of professional literary men ironically called him the 
“Modem Sage“. Posthumously, he has been glorified as 
the Chinese encyclopedist. Undoubtedly, he was the ideo- 
logist of modem China, with all the specific characteristics 
of the philosophers of the bouigeois revolution in Europe. 
A dose and critical examination of the views of Kang Yu- 
wei is essential for a correct understanding of the political 
and social movements in modem China. It was he who^ 
laid down their ideological foundaticm^ Chang Chih-tung 

i 
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and Wang Tung-ho preceded him. Many others followed 
him. With all the superficial political differences, Sun Yat- 
sen was a spiritual disciple of Kang Yu-wei. 

The philosophical doctrines of Kang Yu-wei will be 
examined in another chapter. Here will be given an 
account of his political activitie^s which marked a very 
important, though tragic stage in the process of events 
leading up to the downfall of the Manchus. In 1897, he 
published his “Appeal to the Emperor on behalf of the 
Nation”. It was in response to that appeal that the 
Emperor called him in audience. The document was a 
confession of political faith which was graphically summa- 
rised in its title. The reception of Kang Yu-wei by the 
Emperor and his subsequent appointment to a high office 
indicated the willingness of the feudal ruling class to enlist 
the services of the bourgeoisie for saving it from the catas- 
trophic collapse staring it in the face. That willingness, 
however, was not shared by the entire class. The reactionary 
Court clique allowed the young Emperor to take that 
unprecedented step only as a stop-gap measure. The young 
Emperor, Kuang Hsue, was not the master of his realm as 
Louis XIV was. The real ruler was the Old Dragon of 
the Empress Dowager, surrounded by the most diehard 
reactionaries. The disastrous defeat in the war with Japan 
had so completely discredited the reactionary Court clique 
that it could no longer count on any support in the whole 
of the country. In that precarious situation, it allowed the 
young Emperor to indulge in his reforming whims, only to 
pounce upon him at the first suitable opportunity. Had 
the entire ruling class stood behind the Emperor when he 
tried to enlist the services of the bourgeoisie, so eagerly 
offered only for a very beggarly recompense, the histcwry of 
China might have been differently written* But history as 
well as its own misdeeds had doomed the monardiy to 
destruction. It had forfeited all right to exist even in a 
modified form. 

Kang Yu-wei represented the bourgeoisie as an entire 
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class. But even he did not have any more dangerous design 
against the monarchy than did Chang Chih-tung. Though 
from different angles of vision, both reached the same con- 
clusion that constitutional monarchy was the salvation of 
China. In his famous “Appeal”, Kang Yu-wei characterised 
the Emperor as the pivot of the State, and suggested reforms 
on the lines of those introduced by Peter the Great and in 
Japan. The monarchy had certainly very little reason to 
be afraid of such reforms, if their successful application was 
still permitted by the conditions of the country. The mis- 
fortune of the Chinese ruling class was not that they opposed 
reforms recommended for reinforcing their position, but 
the impossibility of their application. The old order was 
decayed beyond repair. On the other hand, the Reform 
Movement also was doomed to failure by its pathetic 
inability to grasp the gravity of the situation. Too weak 
and constitutionally incapable of carrying through a great 
social revolution, the bourgeoisie took upon their shoulders 
the thankless and impossible task of propping up the feudal- 
patriarchal monarchy, discredited by countless misdeeds of 
its own doing and tottering to fall under the terrific pressure 
of the glaring contradictions of its long outlived existence. 
All these factors taken together made out of the Reform 
Movement a tragi-comedy. 

Taking place under the majestic shadow of a great 
revolutionary upheaval cast ahead, the Reform Movement 
(rf the timid bouigeoisie was halting ; frightened by the 
implications of its own first step, it took several backwards. 

The fire of the Taiping Rebellion had nearly consumed 
the edd order, and scared the nascent bourgeoisie out of 
wits by its communistic appearances. 'The fire was still 
smouldering on the social horizon. On the top of that, there 
was rising a new giant, with what devouring appetite none 
could yet surmise. The bouigeoisie was mortally afraid 
of the huge powder magazin of a mass revolt which alone 
could destroy the putrid structure of feudal-patriarchal 
neacite. All round there lay formidable Weapons with 
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which the bourgeoisie could conquer the paradise of their 
dream. But they did not have the courage even to touch 
them. They were too weak to wield such powerful weapons. 
So, when the effete feudal-patriarchal monarchy was exposed 
in all its impotence by one mass upheaval, and menaced 
by a new one, the bourgeoisie sought to dress it up in the 
new clothes of a constitutional fraud. Through the 
“Appeal” of their ideologist, Kang Yu-wei, they begged the 
Emperor "to convoke a council of the best men of the 
Empire”, and suggested reforms on the ground that their 
introduction would “again make China strong and enable 
the Empire to continue in existence”. They offered their 
services to the monarchy even before any reform was intro- 
duced. They argued that the “employment of the best men 
of the land even without reform” would save the situation. 
Who were those best men, so very able to perform the hat- 
trick? Those considered as such by the feudal ruling class 
were all already in the saddle. Obviously, some representa- 
tives of the trading, manufacturing and financial interests, 
not connected with the feudal officialdom, were the would- 
be saviours. They would do the miracle even without 
reform I The Reform Movement exposed itself to be such 
a willing agency for stabilising the tottering reaction, 
because the atmosphere was heavily charged with a spirit 
of mass revolt. 

But in a certain period of history, the bourgeoisie are 
connected with the revolution in spite of themselves. They 
are either pushed, or drift, in actions which represent an 
attack upon the established order, notwithstanding their 
anxiety to stabilise it. Kang Yu-wei’s Appeal was full of 
suggestions, all calculated to strengthen the established 
order. But one little reco mm endation rendered the rest of 
the pious document completely antagonistic to its expressed 
purpose. It was for the grant of provincial autcmomy. 
That measure would be the la^ blow. to the undermined 
structure of the feudal-patriarchal State. The corner-stone 
of that struaure was the persomi respoimbility of aQ pto- 
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•vincial officials to the Emperor. It was that personal 
allegiance to the head of the State which held practically 
independent provincial governments subordinated to a 
central authority. The slightest reversal of that relation 
would turn over the precarious structure. Any responsi- 
bility downwards would provide provincial rulers with the 
pretext to interpret Jiberallv their allegiance to the 
Emperor. The consequences were not difficult to imagine. 
It was on this issue of centralism versus provincial autonomy 
that the revolutioi' finally swept away the Manchu 
monarchy almost with a snap. 

That dangerous demand crept into the otherwise harm- 
less programme of the Reform Movement because of the 
fact that the interests of the bourgeoisie were antagonistic 
to those of the feudal aristocracy. There was bound to be 
a rift in the lute. Revolution was in the air. And the 
bourgeoisie could not help putting a sp>oke in their own 
wheel, on which they wanted to join the merry-go-round 
of political power. The demand for provincial autonomy 
distinguished Kang Yu-wei’s programme from that of his 
predecessor and patron, Chang Chih-tung. That apparently 
inocuous demand demarcated the two programmes as respec- 
tively of the two antagonistic classes which were bound to 
clash sooner or later, willingly or not. In France, the 
“parlements” were the hated thorn in the side of the 
monarchy. In China, it was also the provincial assemblies 
which subsequently became the instruments of revolu- 
tionary agitation. By suggesting the reorganisation of 
provincial administration, the Reform Movement objectively 
demanded the creation of provincial assemblies as rivals to 
the Emperor for the control of local aflfjiirs. Under certain 
■circumstances, even reforms are inseparably connected with 
the revolution. At the close of the nineteenth century, 
-such circumstances obtained in China. 

When Kang Yu-wei became the guide, friend and 
-philosopher the young Emperor, he proposed to carry 
"Out a prt^amme of reform which included: (1) reorganisa- 
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tion of the State finance ; (2) efficient collection of revenue ; 
(3) imposition of indirect taxes ; (4) increase of the salaries 
of officials ; (5) granting of concessions for the exploitation 
of mines and construction of railways ; (6) promotion and 
protection of commerce ; (7) revision of the law courts ; 
(8) modern education ; (9) reorganisation of the army and 
navy and (10) amicable relations with foreign Powers. 
Under the given conditions, the introduction of the pro* 
posed reforms would go a long way to stabilise the situation. 
But the same conditions rendered their effective introduc* 
tion impossible without revolution. Not seeing that impli- 
cation of his programme, Kang Yu-wei expected to realise 
the coveted heaven on earth by the simple means of imperial 
edicts. They were issued in plenty during the “Hundred 
Days of Reform” from June 11 to September 22, 1898. Old 
institutions were swept away, and traditional customs 
abolished, if such drastic objects could ever be attained by 
strokes of pen. The regime of reform was inaugurated with 
the following declaration: “It is the same evil that existed 
in the Sung and Ming dynasties. Our present system is 
not of the slightest use. We cannot in these modern days 
adhere to the ways of the Five Kings ; even they did not 
continue exactly after the manner of their respective prede- 
cessors. It is like wearing thick clothes in summer and 
thin clothes in winter.”® 

That was a promising beginning. The proclamation 
spelt death to the established order. The Chinese society 
was threatened with a break-away from its old moorings, 
tied to which it had weathered the storm and stress of 
centuries. The story of the glorious Sung period was to be 
foigotten. The proud memory of the Mings was to be 
obliterated. The Five Kings were to be pulled down from 
their mythical place of adoration ; thus, the bottom of the 
State religion of China was to be knocked off. Jt was a 
perspective of ruthless iconodasm, opened up by a decree 
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signed by the High Priest himself. China was to be made 
all over again. Well might the ruling class gnash its teeth 
in wrath against the young imbecile taken by the ear by a 
heretic from Canton. Well might the “Old Buddha" lay 
aside her frivolities in the gardens of the Winter Palace and 
hold counsel with the elder clansmen about the necessity 
of taking back in her iron hands (now feeble) the reigns of 
the State. Consternation led to conspiracy. The Dragon 
hissed: “Lock up the young fool! He is gone mad. And 
bum that southern heretic alive! The Celestial Empire 
must be saved, at any cost. How can it exist, if the Five 
Kings were no more, and Confucius pulled down from his 
pedestal?” 

But wait. Let the first effervescence subside. A king, 
after all, is a king. And his adviser? Oh, he is but an 
ideologist of the bourgeoisie, too weak and timid to lead a 
revolution even when it is raging on all sides, threatening 
to consume the putrid carcass of feudal reaction into white 
ashes. Only a few days passed, and it was already possible 
to see how the ground lay. In a new decree, the Emperor 
spoke more to the point. "Lethargy and corruption are 
ruining the Empire. Reform of the Government is needed 
to save the country. Therefore, it is decreed that high^ 
and more universal education should be spread among the 
people for their betterment and for the strengthening and 
enrichment of the Empire. For this purpose, we must 
bring Western learning cmd sciences to our aid. Westerners 
are our superiors in this respect. Conservative statesmen, 
who deprecate Western science of government, are ignorant. 
The object of the Western science of government and system 
of education is to improve the condition of the masses. The 
Westerners are wise, for they have acquired .wealth, com- 
fort, lot^evity and command as the result of their system 
of government. We have studied the benefits <rf Western 
learning, and are determined to introduce them in our 
country." The decree omcluded with a reaffirmation of the 
hoivenly descent and diviiw r^t the EmpertHr, and the 

12 
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duty of the imperial power was declared to be to make its 
subjects happy. 

The Court recovered its breath. When the Emperor 
still believed in his heavenly descent and divine right, there 
was hope. I’o make the subjects happy? That^the ideal 
king of Confucius also undertook to do. The question, 
what is happiness? could be settled easily as long as the 
teachings of the Old Sage were not scrapped. While 
standing on his traditional ground, the crazy king, however, 
proposed many things which were not admissible if all that 
went with absolute monarchy should also be kept intact. 
The Emperor appeared to have entered into an alliance 
with people outside the aristocratic pale. In return for 
the recognition of his heavenly descent and divine right, he 
proposed to recast the teachings of Confucius to suit the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. He was inclined to be a 
bourgeois King. The threatening metamorphosis of king- 
ship, irrespective of the doctrine of heavenly descent and 
divine right, was heralded by yet another decree which 
proclaimed that “commercial matters are of the highest 
importance”; expressed great concern for the promotion of 
trade ; and appointed a Ministry of Commerce. It further 
epjoined the officials “to consult the merchants for the most 
speedy and satisfactory arrangement of commercial matters.” 
The Son of Heaven, the proud occupant of the Dragon 
Throne, admitting the importance of trade which had been 
such an annoying agency of disturbance! Mixed feelings 
prevailed in the Court. Things were obviously in the 
melting-pot. 

Reaction had reason to be nervous. By themselves, the 
decrees of the reforming Emperor were nothing more than 
an expression of pious desire, and as such could be ignored 
as long as the practical introduction of the proposed 
measures did not happen. Nevertheless, they were ominous 
indicators of the situation. Should the proposed reforms 
be put into practice, the feudal-patriar^l ruling class 
would be dislodged from the key-position in the political 
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and economic life of the country, and, in that situation, the 
very institution of monarchy might be in danger. On the 
face of it, the Reform Movement did not appear to be very 
dangerous. But such a devastatii^ development was quite 
possible under the prevailing circumstances, if only the 
bouigeoisie would have the courage to place themselves at 
the head of the storm of mass revolt gathering all round. 
If the reactionary ruling class hesitated to take the offensive, 
the situation might not depend on the choice of the 
bourgeoisie. They might be forced to assert the "sacred 
right of revolt” even against their own will. Such things 
had happened in other countries ; why not, then, in 
China? The reactionaries must take the bull by the horn. 
The Reformers were taken by surprise, before they had the 
time to look around. 

A summary of all the proposed reforms, announced 
through imperial edicts, issued in quick succession during 
the “Hundred Days”, shows that the ruling class had ample 
reason to be alarmed. The following were included in the 
formidable list: (1) Abolition of the old examination 
system ; (2) Foundation of a national university ; (3) Estab- 
lishment of an Official Bureau of Mining, Agriculture and 
Railways ; (4) Abolition of sinecures ; (5) The parasites 
thus deprived were to settle in the provinces ; (6) Plan 
for the preparation of a State budget on modem lines ; 
(7) Reward for technical inventions, industrial enterprises 
and agricultural improvements ; (8) Freedom for the official 
press organs to criticise the Government. The situation 
came to a head when the formidable list culminated in the 
grant of the right to the lower State officials to memorialise 
the Throne in closed covers. All the measures were clearly 
directed against the feudal officialdom, the all-powerful 
mandarins. The ruling class was attacked from both sides. 
On the one hand, the bouigeoisie were promised the right 
to encroach upon its preserves ; on the other, the monarch 
proposed to exercise his absolutism practically by coming 
in touch directly with the people. That would undermine 
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the position of the mandarins, who ruled, robbed and 
ruined the country with the authority derived from a 
mandate directly received from the monarch. Thus 
deprived of their privileged position, they would easily be 
pushed to the wall in the struggle with the rising bouig^eoisie, 
endowed with new political rights in addition to the 
economic power they alreadv wielded. The Reform Move- 
ment directly tended towards an alliance of the monarchy 
with the bourgeoisie, at the expense of the feudal aristo- 
cracy and the officialdom. 

In one of his edicts, the Emperor rebuked the manda- 
rins for disturbing the relation between the monarch and 
his subjects, and the reforms proposed by him clearly 
tended towards limiting the power and privileges of the 
officials. Every item of the reforms cited above, if put into 
practice, would deal blow after blow to the very existence 
of the feudal-patriarchal ruling class, although all together 
they would strengthen the monarchy with the support of 
the bourgeoisie claiming to represent the entire people. 
The abolition of the old examination system would mean 
nothing less than the end of the monopolist control of the 
entire State apparatus by a class of conservative intellectuals, 
either hailing directly from, or closely connected with, the 
feudal aristocracy. The proposed alteration of the standard 
of the Civil Service Examination, by including in its curri- 
culum modem politics and economics, would not only 
throw open the doors of officialdom to the scions of the 
bourgeoisie, but put the old monopolists practically out of 
the run because of their ignorance. Then, the penetration 
of the State apparatus by bourgeois upstarts, with new- 
fangled notions of political oiganisation and financial ad- 
ministration, would eventually reconstruct it into an instru- 
ment of power in the hands of the bouigeoisie. 

That would mean disarming the feudal-patriarchal 
ruling class. In the midst a battle, disanhing is the 
prelude to destruction. The foundation of a national uni- 
versity for the teaching of modem knowde^e wonld sound 
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the deathknell of the ancient Confucian learning which 
provided the ideology of feudal-patriarchal domination. 
The aboliticBi of sinecures and the proposed dispersal oi 
their holders to distant parts of the country for earnii^ a 
living would be a blow dealt directly to the Court which 
was the centre of reaction. A budget on modern methods, 
calculating and actually collecting all the items of revenue, 
would put an end to the regime of corruption and mis- 
appropriation by the provincial officials. Their position of 
power and privilegf threatened from all sides, it was to be 
expected that the reactionaries would not take the blows 
lying down. Through the control of the State apparatus, 
they could prevent the introduction of the reforms heralded 
in the imperial edicts. But the forces for overthrowing the 
feudal-patriarchal Court as a condition for the successful 
application of the projjosed measures of reform, were also 
there. They were raising their ominous heads from all 
sides. The bourgeoisie might not wish to invoke those 
forces of revolution, even for the realisation of their own 
programme. But they might be forced to do so against 
their will. Reaction was indeed in danger. The country 
was in the state of an acute revolutionary crisis. 

Nevertheless, the monarchy itself was not in the least 
challenged. On the contrary, the bourgeoisie appeared on 
the scene as p/iw royaliste que le Roi. They proposed to 
save the monarchy which had been brought to the very 
brink of the abyss of destruction by insane and imbecile 
actions of the corrupt clique of the reactionary Court. They 
sought to ride into power under the patronage of the dis- 
credited monarchy which they proposed to rescue from the 
ruins of the whole syystem it had represented for centuries. 
The Chinese bourgeoisie, however, were not alone in taking 
up such a disgraceful and cowardly attitude in the midst of 
am acute revolutionary crisis, when the entire old order was 
breaking down under the weight trf the contradictions of 
its own existence. Never and nowhere in history have the 
bouig^isie by theimeives gone to the extent of attackii^ 
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the monarchy. They always sought to reform it — ^to shift 
its social basis from one class to another. Kang Yu-wei had 
a Turgot and a Necker for his predecessors. Those represen- 
tatives of the French bourgeoisie also proposed to rescue the 
monarchy from the corrupting influence of the Court. 
When in June 1789 the French Court was plotting a coup 
d’etat against the refractory National Assembly, Necker 
pathetically took shelter under the sinister shadow of the 
monarchy, and implored the king to intervene personally in 
the situation which could no longer be saved, either by the 
king or by the god. 

Kang Yu-wei and his associates proved themselves to be 
typical representatives of the bourgeoisie by devising means 
for saving the monarchy and having reformist decrees issued 
by a practically deposed king, also just when the Court was 
preparing a coup d’dtat. Only they did not go even so far 
as their fore-runners had gone in France a hundred years 
ago. Not only did the Reform Movement fail to call upon 
the revolutionary masses to defend it against the imminent 
attack of reaction ; it’ did not even demand the convocation 
of a parliament which could be the organ of a revolutionary 
struggle in that critical moment. The belated and timid 
effort of Kang Yu-wei to put the Empress Dowager under 
arrest, was forestalled by quick action on the part of that 
imperial dame ; and the naive Emperor was pathetically 
deceived and betrayed when he made a childish attempt to 
lay his hand on a section of the army. The tragic inability 
of the Chinese bouigeoisie to carry through a revolution, 
needed for the promotion of their class interest, was once 
again evidenced subsequently by the fact that, when after 
all the monarchy did collapse, the Republic was entrusted 
to the tender mercy of the same arch-reactionary Yuan 
Shi-kai, who so shamelessly betrayed the reforming Emperor. 

“The Hundred Days of Refmrm” concluded with the 
abdication kA the Empertar Kuang Hsue, the flight of Kang 
Yu-wei and the execution of six leaders of the Rd^onn 
hiovaiusit. The Boxer Uprising {flowed iinmediatri|v 
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revealing that the crisis was much too deep-rooted to be 
overcome by a Court counter-revolution. The boiugeoisie 
failed to lead the revolution ; but it marched on. It could 
not be crushed. It was much too powerful for the native 
reaction. But for foreign intervention, it would have 
swept away the debris of the decomposed feudal-patriarchal 
order, and then the bourgeoisie could reap the benefit of 
battles won by the masses. In the situation as it was, foreign 
imperialism fished in troubled waters. By crushing the up- 
rising, it averted immediate overthrow of the Manchus ; 
but that very fact, at the same time, represented yet another 
blow to the tottering order. The Boxer Indemnity, on the 
one hand, aggravated the bankruptcy of State finance and, 
on the other, served as the pretext for further foreign pene- 
tration. Foreign invasion forced the Manchus to introduce 
measures which coincided with the demands of the Reform 
Movement, denounced and defeated so very recently. For 
the service of foreign loans, contracted and to be contracted 
in order to pay the indemnity to Japan, modernisation of 
the State budget became inevitable. National finance must 
be put in order if international credit was to be secured. 
A strict control of revenues, collected throughout the 
country, was essential for the purpose. That meant a 
shattering blow to the State organisation, which enabled the 
Manchus to wield their power. 

Under the Manchus, the State was constructed still 
according to the theories of Confucius and Mencius, on a 
synthesis of the antagonistic principles of centralism and local 
autonomy. It was indeed a classical feudal State. The 
provincial satraps were free to do whatever they pleased in 
their respective domains on paying formal homage and 
swearing allegiance to the Emperor. The Manchus remained 
the absolute rulers of China, because they ruled the least. 
Provincial governors were the real rulers. They were all 
Manchu nobles or Tartar Generals. According to the Con- 
focian theory of State, the Emperor is rather the H%h Priest 
tium the political head society. The basis of his 
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wpremaqr is not the allegiance of his nobles, but the popular 
belief in his direct descent from Heaven. That divine right 
he delegated to the provincial rulers, who exercised it as 
practically independent sovereigns. The divine halo, 
radiating from the Son of the Heaven, conferred upon the 
provincial rulers an absolute power to pillage and plunder 
the country. They sent to Peking annual tributes only as 
the token of their moral and spiritual allegiance. So, when 
the Central Government sent to the provinces financial 
commissioners to control taxation and supervise the collec- 
tion and remittance of revenue to the national exchequer, 
the whole fabric of the traditional theocratic-patriarchal- 
feudal State crumbled. It had continued in a fossilised 
existence through centuries, ever since the holy days of Con- 
fucius. But the impact of capitalism was irresistible. The 
Confucian god must abdicate in favour of god capital, if 
not of native birth, then of foreign origin. 

Even the befogged vision of the stupidest reaction could 
not be altogether blind to the rude realities of the situation. 
Threatened with destruction, the Manchus pocketed their 
pride, and tried to buy the loyalty of the native bourgeoisie 
at the cheapest price possible. When the army of the allied 
foreign imperialism was still occupying Peking, the Manchu 
Court, from its place of retreat at Hsian-fu, issued a decree 
heralding the so-called “Conservative Reform”. Once 
again in absolute control of the affairs of the State, the astute 
Empress Dowager undertook the very same mission for 
which she had put the young Emperor in chains, driven 
Kang Yu-wei out of the country, and beheaded his 
colleagues. The mission was to consolidate the totterii^ 
feudal-patriarchal monarchy by enlisting the support and 
services of the rising bourgeoisie. 

In an edict, issued on January 28, 1901, the necessity 
for a change in the administrative system in accordaiiMCC with 
new ocmditions was admitted, but it was assert^ that sathi 
a change omld uke place within the limits of the GottfudMa 
fldnctplQs of State. As the Refinnn Movssnent, sponsoced 
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by the deposed Emperor Kuang Hsue, had also begun from 
the similar point of departure, the distinction of the new 
edict was emphasised by denouncing Kang Yu-wei and his 
associates as “dangerous revolutionaries”. They were even 
accused of having encouraged the Boxer Uprising. The 
suiction for a compromise with the hated upstart was found 
in the teachings of the Old Master. The edict declared: 
“The precepts handed down by our ancestors, and which 
correspcaid with the fundamental principles on which 
Western prosperity and power are based, are ‘high stations 
filled with indulgent generosity’ and ‘liberal forbearance 
exercised in presiding over the multitude'.” The high 
officials of the State were exhorted to “discover by what 
means the prestige of the nation can be rehabilitated, 
national talent fostered, internal revenue extended and 
military forces placed on a proper footing.” 

It is remarkable how slightly the old Empress Dowager 
lagged behind the young Emperor in the zeal for reform. 
The reforms recommended in the above mentioned edict 
promised to meet the demands of the bourgeoisie on the 
questions of financial administration, monopoly of the State 
apparatus by the feudal-patriarchal literati, and moderni- 
sation of the army. Yet, the original sponsors of these 
inadequate measures were driven out and denounced as 
dangerous revolutionaries. The reason of the apparent 
paradox was that, when the reforms were formulated by the 
bourgeoisie, they objectively represented an expression of the 
forces of revolution, and therefore were likely to outgrow 
the limits placed upon them by the timid bouigeoisie. The 
reforms recommended by Kang Yu-wei by themselves were 
not very dangerous. They could be adjusted to a continua- 
tion of the old order. But the conditions under which they 
were formulated made them pregnant with alarming possi- 
bilities. 'They did not go much farther than those which 
the diehard leader of rank reaaion herself subsequently 
«fi«ed to concede. The ideology Kang Yu-wei was hardly 
firae the tntditkm of Conbicianism. There was little 
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difference between his suggestion to rule the country by 
the “best men in the land” and the Empress Dowager’s 
theory of filling “high stations with indulgent generosity”. 
He proposed to prop up the tottering old order by infusing 
the blood of the young bourgeoisie in the senile veins of 
decayed feudalism. So desired also the Empress Dowager, 
when, in the January Edict, she advised the Manchu rulers 
to “foster natural talent”. By tnat advice, she admitted that 
talent was no longer the monopoly of a particular class; 
it was to be found outside the pale of that class; and, 
wherever found, it should be harnessed for the service of 
the established order. 

The Reform Movement, headed by Kang Yu-wei and 
patronised by the Emperor Kuang Hsue, could be so easily 
crushed because it was very weak in consequence of its 
failure to draw consciously upon the social forces objectively 
standing behind it. When the Empress Dowager stepped 
into the shoes of Kuang Hsue as the patron-saint of reform, 
the movement became a hot-house plant, totally isolated 
from the realities of the situation. Consequently, the 
reforms promised failed to produce the desired effect, in 
spite of the fact that they did not fall far short of the 
original demands as formulated by Kang Yu-wei. It was a 
period of revolutionary crisis. Things were moving fast. A 
feudal city, Peking was the centre of never-ending Court 
intrigues and aristocratic decadence. Many a scene of the 
tragedy depicting the fall of the Manchus were enacted there. 
But the real life of the country pulsated elsewhere. In con- 
sequence of the penetration of foreign trade, the operation 
of imperialist finance and the rise of the native bourgeoisie, 
there had developed economic centres which overshadowed 
the capital in importance. In the enervating atmosphere of 
Court intrigues in Peking, the representatives of the southern 
bouigeoisie could not keep pace with the development taking 
place so rapidly in die economic centres of the country 
situated at great distances, made still greater by die absoooe 
ctf die modem means of communication. So, befoK long it 
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was found that the fire, adroitly stolen from the guns of the 
Reform Movement, was inadequate to hit the mark. The 
old order was irreparably shaken. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE BOXEPv UPRISING 

The defeat of the Taiping Revolt and the following 
reign of terror gave the decayed feudal-patriarchal abso- 
lutism another short lease of a precarious existence. But a 
social system, so completely doomed to death, could not be 
reinvigorated. The process of its decomposition and disso- 
lution went on ever more rapidly. The foreign Powers 
helped it defeat the revolution. Now they contributed very 
considerably to its imminent and inevitable downfall. And 
simultaneously with the decomposition and dissolution of 
the old order, there developed the forces of the new, in the 
face of all obstacles. 

Owing to their immaturity as a class, the bourgeoisie 
did not play a prominent r 61 e in the first outbreak of the 
democratic revolution. The communistic deviations of the 
Taiping movement very much scared them. Towards the 
end of the revolt, the bourgeoisie pronouncedly sympathised 
with the forces of reaction.^ 

That attitude of the Chinese bourgeoisie represented a 
characteristic feature of their class all over the world. They 
might claim the ‘'sacred right of revolt” as against political 
institutions and social relations obstructing free develop- 
ment of the capitalist mode of production, distribution and 
exchange. But they proved time and again, in more than 


‘ *‘The bulk of the wealthy and well-to-do classes are in China as 
in most countries averse to the extension of civil contests which, 
however patriotic or necessary, to put an end to general oppression, 
arc very apt to cause the destruction or forcible redistribution of 
Special property. Now, the Taipings show, in matters of property, 
marks of an intention to adopt institutions of equality and communism, 
and though it is not a modem communism, but a compound of the 
communism of primitive Christianity and of ancient China, and there- 
Icare stamped with the sanction of religion and antiquity, still it sets 
property holding classes as a body, whether learned or unlearned, 
altogether on the side of the imperlaliats (Idanchns).’*---M«iidows, ^*The 
C^^bese and Hieir Rebellions**. 
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one country, that this claim, theoretioally insisted upon, in 
practice was never pushed very far by their own efforts. 
The difference between feudalism and capitalism being not 
qualitative, but only quantitative, the bourgeoisie by them- 
selves would never destroy their predecessors, root and 
branch, except under the presjure of forces beyond their 
control. Both the systems are based upon private property, 
and the right of the exploitation of one class by another. 
Even when striving to subvert an antiquated form of private 
property and the corresponding relation of classes, the bour- 
geoisie are averse to the revolt developing into an attack 
upon the institution of private property as such, or to any 
serious disturbance of “law and order” meant to main- 
tain society on the basis of class domination. From the point 
of view of the bourgeoisie, the task of the democratic revolu- 
tion is only to restrict the powers and privileges of the 
feudal aristocracy to such an extent as would render it 
amenable to a reconciliation with the new mode of produc- 
tion. 

Objectively, the Taiping Revolt represented an acute 
outburst of the strivings of the bourgeoisie to create a higher 
social order. But at that time, the bouigeoisie in China 
were not developed enough to guide the course of the revo- 
lution. The revolution, at least in appearance, threatened 
to go farther than the bourgeoisie would like, because the 
forces involved in it were composed overwhelmingly of 
classes with nothing or very little to lose. It plunged the 
country into a state of civil war, inevitably injuring for the 
time being trade with which the Chinese bouigeoisie at that 
time were mainly concerned. Although the revolutionary 
government did its best to promote trade and industry, 
certain dislocation normal business was unavoidable; 
because, its very existence meant war. 

The r^me <rf “law and twder", reestablished by the 
decayed feudal-patriarchal State with fore%n aid, could not, 
hemevee, be conducive to the real interests eff the bour- 
gec^ie. A £tee development of the hig^ber ftnms of produc* 
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tion was not possible as long as Chinese national economy 
on the whole remained subjected to feudal-patriarchal rela- 
tions and, in addition, was deeply penetrated by imperialist 
trade. Even trade could not prosper. The suppression of 
the Taiping Revolt meant a great expenditure. To recover 
that heavy loss, the State increased its exactions so much as 
to place still more restrictions upon free exchange of commo- 
dities, not to mention production. Consequently, before 
long, there was a revival of the revolutionary movement, this 
time with the bourgeosie at the forefront, if not as a fight- 
ing force, at least as the ideological leader. The bourgeois 
democratic revolution entered the second stage, in which the 
acute elemental outburst characterising the earlier stage was, 
indeed, absent, but ideological clarity, political outlook and 
social orientation attained a high level of development. 
These attributes were potentially present also in the Taiping 
Revolt. Had it not been defeated by a counter-revolutionary 
combination unprecedented in the history of other countries, 
most probably those attributes would have asserted them- 
selves, and the revolution might have developed from the 
elemental to the positive stage without a break. However, 
the appearance of the bourgeoisie as a force opposed to 
feudal-patriarchal reaction showed that, though the revolu- 
tion had been checked, it was not destroyed. Revolutions, 
being in the nature of social progress, are inevitable. Due 
to historical conditions, one may begin later; a combination 
of circumstances may retard its free development; but it 
cannot be arrested indefinitely. 

The bourgeois democratic revolution in China suffered 
from both the drawbacks. Historical conditions delayed it, 
.and formidable forces were arrayed against it when it finally 
began. Consequently, its development became distorted. 
The Boxer Uprising was its second stage, chronolt^ically ; 
but at the same time, it revealed the distorted nature of the 
process of the revolutionary development The most chatac- 
teristic feature of that stage was the schum between the two 
jbrces of the revolution — ^between the progressive btmxgeoisle 
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and the revolutionary masses. The schism was not caused 
by any such class antagonism as may mark the very last stage 
of a bourgeois democratic revolution. Therefore, it was all 
the more deplorable. That stage was reached later, when 
the nationalist bourgeoisie supported feudalism as against 
the peasant masses, and thus became an instrument of 
imperialism, threatened by a democratic national revolu- 
tion. 

At the ena of the nineteenth century, the Chinese 
bourgeoisie Openly advocated limitation of the power of the 
feudal-patriarchal monarchy, and stood for the subversion 
of the social order it represented. Then, they operated as 
a revolutionary force. As such, they should have placed 
themselves at the head of the peasant masses rebelling against 
the feudal-patriarchal regime. But the intervention of a 
third factor from outside seriously disturbed the relation of 
classes in China, thereby distorting the process of the deve- 
lopment of the revolution. 

When they first began the struggle against feudal- 
patriarchal reaction, the Chinese bourgeoisie unfortunately 
laboured under a wrong idea about the rdle of foreign 
imperialism. They were misled by the fact that ostensibly 
the foreigners were also struggling against the vagaries of 
the feudal-patriarchal monarchy. They committed the error 
of seeking an alliance with a factor which constituted the 
greatest hindrance to the realisation of everything they stood 
for. They took the foreigners for friends, because they had 
modern democratic institutions at home, and believed that 
they were allies in a common struggle. That ideological 
confusion on the part of the Chinese bourgeoisie grew out of 
their economic position. During the preceding hundred 
years, they had developed as an integral part of a system with 
the help of which imperialism established its domination in 
China. It was the system of trading in commodities produced 
within the limits of feudal-patriarchal relations. The econo- 
mic basis of the Chinese bourgeoisie at that time was mainly 
fiade, and trade was under imperialist control. The Chinese 
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bourgeoisie, therefore, began their abortive struggle against 
feudal reaction with great illusions about the r61e of the 
foreign Powers. Intolerable conditions, created by the 
operation of the galvanised forces of reaction, encouraged 
the bourgeoisie to appear £is the ideological opponent of the 
established feudal-patriarchal system. But when the wide- 
spread social discontent broke out into a mass uprising, the 
bourgeoisie aligned themselves against it. The progressive 
Viceroys of the Yangtze provinces — Liu Kun-yi (Nanking) 
and Chang Chih-tung (Woochang) — were the fathers of 
modern capitalism in China. In the critical days of the 
Boxer Uprising, they entered into an alliance with arch- 
reactionaries like Li Hung-chang and Yuan Shi-kai, who 
had so shamelessly betrayed the reformist emperor. That 
unholy alliance, working in complete cooperation with the 
foreign Municipal Council of Shanghai, succeeded in check- 
ing the spread of the rebellion to the South, where it would 
have found a much more fertile ground. Thanks to that 
unholy alliance, a revolutionary mass upheaval, to some 
extent, came under the influence of the very reaction, 
to overthrow which was its objective task. Consequently, 
the second stage of the bourgeois democratic revolution in 
China also ended in a defeat. 

The suppression of the Taiping Revolt created the 
causes of the ^xer Uprising. The alignment of forces was 
the same on both the occasions. It was the masses versus 
the alliance of foreign imperialism and native reaction. 
During the intervening period, between the two popular 
uprisings, the bouigeoisie had appeared on the scene. But 
their voice was lost in the fierce clash of the Boxer Uprising. 
The suppression of the Reform Movement, patronised by 
the young emperor, was <Mie the innumerable immediate 
causes of the outburst. 

Already in the latter stage of the Taiping Revolt, it 
was clear that the future o£ China had to be foi%ht out 
between the people and foreign imperialism. The oadwe 
reaction was but a secondary factor. It no longer repee- 
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seated the main hindrance to progress, the sinister r61e 
having passed on to the new factor of a foreign origin* 
The development of the bourgeois democratic revolution 
in China became such a distorted process, because it had 
to take place not only in opposition to a decayed social 
system, but in the teeth of a formidable enemy, itself born 
out of the bourgeois democratic revolution in other 
countries. The contradictions of capitalism, accentuated 
by its uneven development, stood out in their crassest form. 
The suppression of tli first stage of the revolution with the 
help of foreign intruders, made it inevitable that, in its 
subsequent stages, the revolution must take on an anti- 
foreign character. The most outstanding feature of the 
Chinese revolution since then came to be anti-imperialism. 
From the very beginning, owing to the occupation of the 
throne by a foreign dynasty, the bourgeois democratic revo 
tion was also a struggle for national liberation. The appear- 
ance of modern imperialism on the scene accentuated that 
nationalist character of the struggle. It became the most 
outstanding feature of the revolution. The Boxer Revolu- 
tion made that very clear. The seeds sown by the suppresr ^ 
sion of the Taiping Revolt began to bear fruit. 

The history of modern China has been misinterpreted 
to serve the purpose of imperialism. The misinterpretation 
is the most flagrant in the case of the Boxer Uprising. In 
connection with the Taiping Revolt, the inadmissible excuse 
of ignorance might be partially taken into consideration. 
The misinterpretation of the Boxer Uprising was wilful. 

A great popular upheaval was depicted' as an artificial out- 
break engineered by reactionary Manebu officials. That 
current interpretation is belied by the facts of the situation. 
The facts could be easily discovered by any unprejudiced 
observer. The Boxer Uprising was a revolutionary popular 
movement, because it was brought about by the conditions 
of feudal-patriarchal exploitation. It could not possibly be 
patronised or promoted by Manchu officials drawing their 
inspiration from the Court As a matter of from the 

18 
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very beginning, the Manchu Court as well as all the big 
officials throughout the country were afraid of the gathering 
storm, and sought foreign assistance as a guarantee against it. 

It is a common knowledge that the leader of the reac- 
tionary Court clique, the all-powerful Prince Yung Lu, was 
decidedly hostile to the movement. When Peking was sur- 
rounded by the rebels, and very disquietening news were 
pouring in from all parts of the countiy, he sent a circular 
telegram to all the provincial governors, directing them to 
take every possible measure for stamping out the movement. 
That telegram became a famous document of the history of 
the period. It was a clear statement of the opinion of the 
Court about the insurgents*. The Empress Dowager was 
depicted as the devil of the drama. In her case also, facts 
tell a different story. Alarmed by the situation, in July 
1 900, she sent a telegram to the king of England, appealing 
for help to suppress the rebellion.® That document made 
it clear that she had no sympathy for the Boxers. But the 


* “Shall the fate of the dynasty be staked on a single blow? It 
requires no peculiar sagacity to see that these Boxers* hopes of success 
are nothing but shadow of a dream. The present crisis is all-serious, 
and although I have used every effort to explain its danger, I have 
laboured in vain. I have already submitted seven separate memorials 
denouncing these Boxers. They swarm in the streets of our capital 
like plague locusts, and it will be extremely difficult to disperse them.** 
— ^Yung Lu*s telegram, quoted in the diary of the Manchu noble 
Ching Shan. 

• “Ever since we opened up trade with the various countries, your 
noble country in particular had from first to last placed value upon 
commercial considerations, having in mind that, in China *s commerce, 
your noble country really represents seven or eight parts out of ten, 
and for those reasons the treaty ports have been on excellent terms 
with your trading people. Now, by reasons of a mutual suspicion, 
diat has grown up, circumstances have changed, and it is possible that 
China will be unequal to this strain. It is to be feared that, amongst 
the Powers, there mtist be those who, in view of her extent and 
resources, may entertain rival ambitious desi^s, the advantages and 
4i8advantages of which to your noble country's principles of founding 
a State policy upon a commercial basis, ought to be easily imagined. 
At the present moment, China is at her wits* end to raise funds for 
arma, and in order to get out of the difficult tangle, can but have 
recourse to the assistance of Vour noble countiy. we hope that yon 
will evolve some plan» hold the bulPs ear, and restore the situation, 
ft is also hoped that your excellent views may be kindly notified 

they are awaited mih inexplicable anade^.“— ^Telegram of the 
Smpress Dowager to the Queen of England, puolislted in the 
Of m Eoyol Amilc {Oiinese Branch), ldl$. 
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protestations of the Empress Dowager were dismissed as “the 
repentance of the Old Buddha”, when the game was up. 

In the very height of the crisis, the Court did extend a 
half-hearted support to the anti-foreign aspect of the revolt. 
But even the belated protestatitms of the Empress Dowager 
showed that the Court circle was mortally afraid of the revo- 
lutionary social character of the movement from the very 
beginning, in extending the half-hearted support to the 
anti-foreign aspect of the movement, the Court acted reluc- 
tantly under the pressure of the masses, brought to bear 
upon it through the instrumentality of its members who 
were influenced by the reformist tendencies represented by 
the young Emperor. That reluctant act was subsequently 
characterised by the Empress Dowager as "the only mistake 
of her life”. After the tragedy, by way of explaining “the 
only mistake of her life”, the Empress Dowager made the 
following confession in course of a private conversation: 
“Prince Tuen and the Duke Lan reported that all Peking 
had become Boxer, and if we tried to turn them out, they 
would kill everybody including the Court.”* 

It is evident from those facts that the ruling class did 
not make any mistake about the real nature of the move- 
ment. The conditions of the country could not be alto- 
gether unknown to them. Therefore, they could not 
possibly sympathise with a movement, whose revolutionary 
social character was determined by those conditions. With 
great fear the ruling class had watched the storm gathering 
on all sides, but due to utter impotence, could not do any- 
thing to check it effectively. When the seething fire broke 
out in a terrific flame, threatening to consume the decayed 
and discredited structure of reaction, they made a desperate 
effort to save themselves by reluctantly sympathising with 
the anti-foreign nature of the revolt. The accidental, half- 
hearted and momentary relation of the rulii^ class with 
the revolutionary movement was but a by-pix^uct of the 
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complicated situation. The Manchus did not act according 
to any plan to expel the foreigners. They sympathised with 
the anti-foreign sentiment of the movement out of sheer 
anxiety to save themselves. It was an adventure — a leap 
in the dark, while the house was on fire, hoping to land on 
something more secure. 

Even at the very last moment. Prince Yung Lu endea- 
voured to dissuade the Empress Dowager against the adven- 
turous policy of encouraging the anti-foreign sentiment of 
a revolutionary popular upheaval. His argument was: 
“These Boxers are all revolutionaries and agitators ; they 
are trying to get the people help them to kill the foreigners, 
but he was very much afraid that the result would be against 
the Government.”* 

After the bloody suppression of the movement through 
foreign intervention, imperial edicts were issued denounc- 
ing the Boxers. Those documents were dismissed by 
foreign historians as futile efforts of the culprits to explain 
their previous acts. But they testified clearly to the fact 
that the Court had acted reluctantly under popular pres- 
sure. For example, in the edict issued on February 13, 
1901, it was stated: “We have on more than one previous 
occasion hinted directly at the extraordinary difficulty of 
the position in which we were placed, and which left us no 
alternative but to act as we did.” That explanatory state- 
ment was fully borne out by facts. The effete native re- 
action was not able to cope with the rising tide of revolu- 
tion. It actually appealed to foreigners for help. But the 
latter waited, not out of any sympathy for the revolutionary 
movement, but for the opporttme moment when their inter- 
vention would produce the most profitable result. Mean- 
while, their acts of wanton aggression completely discredited 
the ruling dynasty and enraged the people. 

The anti-foreign sentiment of the lx^lsses became st 
specific feature of the Bmcer movement thanks to a oimhina- 
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tion of circumstances. Subjectively, the reactionary ruling 
class of China had little reason to be fond of the foreigners. 
But the alignment of forces during a great revolutionary 
struggle does not take place according to subjective feelings. 
1 1 is determined by objective conditions j the afi&nity of class 
interest is the decisive factor. Having been bullied into 
disgraceful submission by foreign invaders, the Chinese 
ruling class was naturally bitter against them ; at the same 
time, they could not forget that, but for foreign intervention, 
the history of China from the days of the Taiping Revolt 
might have been very diflerent. The reactionary ruling 
class of China, however, was not moved by any gratitude for 
the foreigners. It was simple identity of interest which 
actuated them. The reactionary Court grandee Kang Yi, 
in his wild fury against the Reform Movement, exclaimed: 
'Tar better it will be for us to divide our possessions among 
our friends, the foreigners, than to permit our slaves to rob 
us of our heritage.”* Yet, he has gone down in history as 
the leading anti-foreign crusader 1 

The reactionary ruling class would not be what it was, 
if its well-warranted bitterness against the foreign invaders 
coincided with the popular anti-imperialist sentiment, which 
came to be the specific feature of the revolutionary move- 
ment- There could not be any possible doubt regarding 
the historic r61e of the feudal-patriarchal ruling class in 
relation to an essentially democratic revolutionary move- 
ment. Not only would the rank reactionaries of the Court 
rather capitulate entirely to the foreigners than tolerate any 
revolutionary change in the established conditions of the 
country. Even the progressive elements among the provin- 
cial rulers, some of whom had extensive connection with 
capitalist enterprises, were decidedly pro-imperialist in the 
face of the rising tide of revolution. Viceroy Chang Chih- 
tung of Woochan was one of the early ideologists of the 
Reform Movement, and a pioneer of modem industrial 
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capitalism in China. Yet, he joined such staunch defenders 
of reaction as Li Hung-chang, Liu Kun-yi and Yuan Shih- 
kai in their crusade against the revolution. "The great 
Viceroys have been standing by us splendidly for the last 
four months. But how much longer could they hold their 
turbulent population quiet in tlie face of constant incite- 
ment?”' All those leading members of the feudal ruling 
class played important roles in those fateful days of China. 
They were all alarmed by the deep-rooted discontent of the 
people. Being in close touch with the realities of the 
situation, they knew fully well that the effete ruling dynasty 
would be altogether unable to cope with matters, if the wide- 
spread popular discontent broke out into a revolutionary 
uprising. Therefore, they were all eager to secure foreign 
help for strengthening the position of the established order 
which they wanted to reform gradually. 

Lord Beresford was the head of the British mission sent 
to China on the eve of the Boxer Uprising. He recorded 
the views of “the great progressive administrators” on the 
realities and the perspectives of the situation. They all 
expressed misgivings, and believed that the salvation of the 
existing order was to be foimd in foreign aid. From his 
conversation with the Viceroy of Nanking, the British envoy 
came to know that, to meet the increasing service of foreign 
loans, the Central Government was heavily encroaching upon 
provincial finance ; that financial stringency was leading to 
the breakdown of provincial administration ; that armed 
forces sufficient to cope with the grave situation, created 
by popular discontent, could not be maintained for the lack 
of money ; that additional taxation to replenish the provin- 
cial treasury was sure to cause greater disturbance ; and that 
the whole country was dangerously unsettled.* After his 
interview with the Viceroy of Woochan, Beresford drew the 
following picture of the situation: “The Viceroy was afraid 

disturbance in his p*ovinces (Hunan and Hupeh); he did 
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not have sufficient forces to cope with a serious outbreak, 
nor did he have the finance to increase his forces ; and the 
people knew that they were taxed more heavily than ever, 
for the foreigners have to be paid.”* Around the southern 
port of Swatow, the British mission found the people 
violently opposing any new taxation. "The officials in this 
locality are afraid of the people, and they cannot enforce 
unjust demands as they have no troops whatever.”*® 

The countiy was seething with discontent. The imme- 
diate cause of that snte of affairs was increased taxation to 
pay interests on foreign loans, forced upon a feeble govern- 
ment. The masses realised how foreign penetration inten- 
sified their exploitation and aggravated their misery. They 
were determined to resist further taxation. But, on the 
other hand, the Government, central as well as provincial, 
was financially bankrupt. The administrative system was 
breaking down everywhere. The feudal-patriarchal State 
was impotent before the gathering storm, and conscious of 
its impotence. The position of the ruling class was so 
desperate that its more intelligent and far-seeing members 
realised the necessity of reforms, to be introduced with the 
aid of the friendly foreign Powers. 

The situation, obviously, was ripe for a revolution. The 
Boxer Uprising was the culminating point of a movement 
which grew all over the country out of the desperate condi- 
tions of exploitation, destitution and intolerable misery of 
the masses. Since the conditions, by themselves not alto- 
gether new, had grown worse as direct result of the forcible 
penetration of imperialist trade and finance, it was but 
natural that a revolt, essentially against the feudal-patriar- 
chal reaction, should be embittered with a hatred for the 
foreign invaders.** The anti-foreign appearance (rf the 

• Wd. 

•• Jbtd. 

“ **AI1 the trials and tribulations of sixty years, all the humiliation 
which the sea had brought, all the weakness and evasion of the Court, 
had solidified into a massive, uncontrollable psychosis. The Barth 
<3od has risen to his wrath, and there was olood in the angry skyl 
Marching as in ancient days to an ominous drumming, the sword and 
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democratic revolution in China was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the alliance between native reaction and foreign 
impel ialism. 

One should start reading the history of the Boxer Up- 
rising with the question: Had the people of China reason 
to hate the foreigners? Christian missionaries have been 
depicted as the brave victims of the fanatic fury of a heathen 
people. China was their Calvary, where they perished on 
the Cross, as true preachers of the Gospel. But a sober 
examination of the facts of the situation deprives the fiction 
of much grandeur. A close study of the stories of the so- 
called anti-Christian riots in China reveals the fact that the 
Christian missionaries were objects of attack when they acted 
as the vanguard of imperialism ; they were not molested for 
preaching their faith. Moreover, the provocation usually 
came from the preachers of the Gospel who, if true to the 
faith they professed, should present the other cheek when 
the one was smitten. Foreign writers, not at all sympathetic 
to the Chinese, have recorded how the Christian missionaries 
flagrantly abused the privileges granted to them as religious 
workers. They claimed for the native converts immunity 
from the laws of the land. Very frequently, the corrupt 
imbeciles of local officials could be bribed or bullied to 
concede to that illegitimate claim. The result of the prac- 
tice was the adoption of Christianity by the riff-raffs <rf 
society, who carried on their nefarious trade under the pro- 
tection of the Church and the mighty Governments standing 
behind it. The anti-Christian sentiment on the part of the 
ignorant rural population was a very natural reaction to such 
a practice. The Catholics and the Protestants have tried to 
blame each other for acts that can hardly be justified or 
explained away. There was nothing to choose between the 
two. Making allowance for individual cases, "the mission- 
aries have been attacked rather because they were foreigners 


cultivators covered the country-side and entered the cities 
with terrible cry. Bverything foreign was g<ring— the dynasty ae« well 
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than because they were propagators of the Christian 
religion.”” That is the verdict of a protestant priest who 
made great efforts to clear the shady record of the Christian 
missions in China. Having failed to do so, he only made 
scape-goats out of the Catholics. ^ 

Foreign intervention had defeated the Taiping Revolt, 
but the revolution could not be altogether crushed. Before 
long, it recovered from the heavy blow. Serious and wide- 
spread movements of insurrection against the galvanised 
reaction went on in the outlying parts of the country, as a 
direct continuation of the great revolt defeated in the centre. 
And from that very defeat, there resulted conditions which 
gave an impetus to the revolution. 

In the territories occupied by the Taipings, the barrier 
tax (likin) had been abolished. To defray the costs of the 
counter-revolutionary expedition, that feudal taxation on 
trade was revived. Introduced as an emergency measure, 
it, however, remained in force, and feudal officials through- 
out the country welcomed it as a fruitful source of income. 
The situation gradually became so bad that rice, coming 
from Hunan to Hankow, a distance of only two-hundred 
miles, was subjected to taxation as often as ten times. Conse- 
quently, the price soared high. A serious hindrance to 
trade, the barrier tax, in the first place, ruined the peasants 
and the artisans. Their produce ultimately had to be sold 
in the competitive market; therefore, the additional feudal 
charges were met by reducing the price paid to the producers. 
As for as the internal market was concerned, the renewed 
feudal exaction operated both ways at the expense of the 
masses; the purchasing price was lowered, while the sellii^ 
price was raised. The collection of likin naturally pro- 
vtdted disturbance everywhere. The situation vyas further 
aggravated when jH-esently the proceeds of the oppressive 
feudal levy became the share of foreign imperialism. The 
fiotced indebtedness of China swelled so much as could no 
Iddoger be covered by the income from the maritime customs. 
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The Hkin was also pledged for the services of foreign loans. 
That could not remain unknown to the victims of the hated 
uix. There was a direct economic reason for the hostility 
against the foreigners. 

While bitterly resenting the new consequence of foreign 
penetration, the masses remembered that, a short while ago, 
the Taiping movement had abolished many burdens on 
them, and that it had been suppressed with the help also of 
the foreigners. There still lived many peasants and artisans 
who had participated in the Taiping Revolt. They remem- 
bered how they paid less taxes and got better prices for their 
produce under the Taiping regime. There was ample 
historical, as well as direct, reason for them to hate the 
foreigners. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the total foreign 
loans forced upon China amounted to about seventy million 
pounds. To that was added another forty millions, borrow- 
ed to pay the indemnity to Japan, according to the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki. Loans forced upon weak and helpless 
countries usually bear a high rate of interest. Normally, 
that itself might not be altogether unbeatable. The worst 
of it was the mortgage of the most productive sources of 
State revenue, and the foreign control of its collection. The 
Government of the country was obliged to levy additional 
taxes for keeping its head above the water of complete 
financial bankruptcy. While an empty exchequer hastened 
the disintegration and collapse of the entire State machinery, 
new burdens of taxation, only a fraction of which ever 
reached the distressed exchequer, fanned the fire of popular 
dissatisfaction. The army had been almost completely 
destroyed in the war against France in the South, and parti- 
cularly in the Sino-Japanese war. Owing to financial diffi- 
culties, it could not be reinforced. The Government was 
placed between the devil and the deep sea: the rising tide 
of revolution, on the one side, and foreign invasion, on the 
other. In that hopeless position, efforts were made from all 
sides to persuade the Chinese Government to delivejr the 
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control of its armed forces to foreign Powers. The Beresford 
Mission went to China ostensibly in behalf of the British 
Chamber of Commerce. In reality, it was highly political ; 
its object was to counter the pro-Russian policy of Li Hung- 
chang. High Chinese officials were approached with the 
proposal of reorganising the Chinese army under British 
supervision. 

Internal disintegration, on the one hand, and foreigfn 
penetration, on the other, were all but complete. Only a 
revolution, clearing away the debris of the der.omjwsed old 
order and determinedly checking the operation of the sinister 
forces of foreign aggression, < ould save the country in that 
situation. The Boxer Uprising heralded the necessary 
revolution. It is not to be identified with the tragic episode, 
enacted in and around the Metropolitan area under a certain 
amount of reactionary influence. It was a gigantic mass 
movement, developing throughout the land during the 
closing years of the century. Potentially, the movement was 
more mature than the Taiping insurrection. This time, the 
bourgeoisie had appeared on the scene to provide it with a 
dearer ideology and a definitely progressive political pro- 
gramme. In spite of the cowardice displayed by the 
bourgeoisie in evCry critical moment, the Reform Move- 
ment led by them was oiganically connected with the mass 
upheaval. Indeed, the suppression of the Reform Move- 
ment was an immediate cause of the Boxer Uprising. 

The cleverer elements of the ruling class coquetted with 
the anti-foreign aspect of the revolution to isolate the pro- 
gressive bourgeoisie which entertained such a tragic illusion 
about the democratic governments of Europe and America. 
While fleeing the dountry upon the collapse of the Reform 
Movement, its leader, Kang Yu-wei, met Lord Beresford at 
Hongkong to tell that he had advised the Emperpr to secure 
the assistance of Great Britain in his effort for the reforma- 
tipn of China.” Poor specimen of a leader of Chinese 
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Girondisml He failed to understand that, by suppressing 
the Boxer Uprising, as previously the Taiping Revolt, the 
Western Powers dealt much more severe blows to the 
democratic movement in China than the Empress Dowager 
did by her coup d'etat £^ainst the reforming Emperor. The 
reactionary ruling clique of Peking blundered into a clever 
piece of manoeuvre which saved them for the time being. 
They succeeded in splitting the democratic forces. Firstly, 
a smashing blow was dealt to the weaker section, namely, 
the bourgeoisie, and then the ground was prepared for 
foreign Imperialism to handle the more difficult part of 
the job. 

Because of its failure to see how the forces were really 
aligned, the Reform Movement could be so easily checked. 
Its objectively revolutionary significance was cancelled by 
its failure to appreciate correctly the role of imperialism. 
It failed to see that the penetration of imperialist trade 
undermined, indeed, destroyed, its own social basis. Had it 
appreciated the situation correctly, it should have welcomed 
the disturbances, riots and insurrections as so many battles 
fought by the masses for the triumph of its cause. But its 
leaders deplored those revolutionary events, for they were 
disintegrating the Empire. 

The masses were rising against foreign penetration, 
because imperialist trade was ruining the economic life of 
the country. Commodities manufactured with machines in 
far off lands reached the remotest comers of China. Native 
artisans, still working with the most primitive means of pro- 
duction, were driven to the wall in the competition with the 
imported goods which could be sold more cheaply. 
Gradually, millions of them were deprived cff their means 
■of livelihood. They could clearly see who caused their ruin. 
They hated the foreigners who took the bread away from 
their hungry mouths. The destruction of handicrafts had 
a much more far-reaching effect. It was harmful for the 
development cff native capitalism, and therefore injurious 
to the Reform Movement itself. The workers, displaced 
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by the penetration of imported goods, were not differently 
employed. They were thrown out of the process of produc- 
tion. Consequently, so much social labour was practically 
wasted, and national economy was proportionately weakened. 
From time immemorial, Chinese handicraft had developed 
as an adjunct to the basic industry of agriculture. There- 
fore, the ruined artisan could not leave the village, where 
he remained tied to a small piece of land utterly insufficient 
to provide him and his family with anything like a human 
living. In other countries, the destniction of handicraft 
caused only a temporary social unsettlement. The expro- 
priated artisans were before long absorbed in modern indus- 
tries. But in China, only the disruptive effects of the 
industrial revolution were felt. She was prevented from 
benefitting by its constructive consequences. That was 
partly due to the historical reasons set forth in previous 
chapters, and partly to the operation of forces produced and 
accentuated by the industrial revolution in other countries. 
Those forces were the contradictions of capitalist production 
which gave birth to modern imperialism. 

The anti-foreign riots in China, leading up to the out- 
break in the opening year of the century, corresponded, in 
certain respects, with the machine-breaking movement in the 
earlier stages of the industrial revolution in Europe. Before 
the ruined artisans of China, there was no machine to 
destroy. There were, however, the foreign traders and 
their accomplices, who personified the ruinous effects of 
machines situated in far off lands. The anti-foreign riots 
in China are no more condemnable than the machine- 
breakers’ movement in England. Neither of them was 
reactionary, although immediately they appeared to be so. 
Both of them represented the elemental force ,of a great 
revolution of the future. In addition to their historical 
significance, the anti-foreign riots in China were actually so 
many events in the process of a revolutionary development. 

One must write a whole volume to detail all the 
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economic causes of the anti-foreign movement that swept 
China in the last decade of the nineteenth century, and since 
liien became the predominating feature of her national life. 
Only a few can be mentioned by way of bringing into relief 
the social and political nature of the Boxer Uprising. In 
addition to the artisans, millions employed in the transport 
system also suffered heavily in consequence of the penetra- 
tion of foreign trade. Owing to a lack of the beast of 
t>urden, human labour was the means of transport in China 
throughout the ages. Millions employed in the primitive 
system of transport began to be deprived of the means of 
subsistence by the introduction of steam-shipping on the 
rivers, and of railways. It was not an accident that the 
Yangtse Valley and the territories traversed by the Grand 
Canal were the scene of constant disturbance. Those being 
the main arteries of trade in China, the very numerous class 
of boatmen was concentrated there. 

The increased burden of taxation, lower prices for what 
they sold and higher prices for what they bought, destruction 
of the means of livelihood for millions, traditional conditions 
of scarcity, increasingly accentuated by the employment of 
land and labour to the production of non-food crops, and 
many other auxiliary causes were in operation to bring about 
a situation which constituted the background of the Boxer 
Uprising. As all those factors were directly or indirectly 
connected with foreign aggression, it was inevitable that the 
revolutionary ferment produced by them should have an 
anti-foreign character. Even writers with no sympathy for 
the Chinese could not be altogether blind to the realities of 
the situation. Analysing the causes of the outbreak, sm 
English missionary wrote: “Many of the innumerable 
sufferers from the steady advance of civilisation into the 
interior of China have no appreciation of the causes of their 
calamity. Yet, there are many others who know perfectly 
well that before foreign trade came in to disturb the ancient 
order of things, there was in ordinary years enough to eat 
and to wear, whereas now there is a scarcity in every direc- 
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tion, with prospects of worse to come. With an experience 
like this, in many different lines of activity, the Chinese are 
not to be blamed for feeling a profound dissatisfaction with 
the new order of things.** 

At the same time, foreign aggression was also disinte- 
grating the country territorially. Since the doors of China 
were forced open by the Treaty of Tientsin in 1860, foreign 
penetration proceded rapidly in different directions. The 
possibilities of trade in a country with a bankrupt feudal- 
patriarchal national economy were soon exhausted. The 
exploitation of the Chinese people through the exchange of 
commodities reached the limit. Without a revolution of the 
national economy of the country, any substantial increase in 
the export of China could hardly be expected. The in- 
ability to increase her export continuously placed a limit on 
China’s capacity to purchase foreign goods. Consequently, 
her relation with foreign countries changed again. It 
entered a new period. From commercial transactions, it 
became financial operations. Having secured complete 
freedom of trade, imperialist policy in China developed into 
concession-hunting and the establishment of spheres of 
influence. 

In the sacred name of free trade, the imperialist Powers 
had violently encroached upon the sovereignty of the Chinese 
Covernment. Having forced China to open her doors for 
the foreign invaders, the latter now tried to slam them in 
the face of each other. China was on the verge of dis- 
memberment. The situation alarmed even the foreign 
Powers who had greater stakes in the country. Great Britain 
was particularly concerned. She was anxious to prevent the 
policy of creating spheres of influence from going to the 
extent of breaking up the country into colonies belonging 
to the rival imperialist Powers. That would mean a great 
loss for the Power with the largest capital invested in China, 
and England at that period was the financer of the wmrid. 
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Hence her anxiety to prevent the break-up of China. 
Should the country be broken up, and the Central Govern- 
ment disappear in the process, who would pay the interest 
on the forced loans? The existence of a nominal Central 
Government was necessary for the operation of foreign 
finance. There must be someone who could, with a 
semblance of authority, grant concessions to foreign banks. 
The disappearance of such an authority would render invalid 
the concessions already granted by it. Therefore, the 
holders of those concessions were vitally concerned with a 
formal maintenance of the authority. On the other hand, 
the shadow of a central authority provided them with the 
legal instrument for fighting the forces of revolution. Dis- 
cussing the evil consequences of the imminent break-up of 
China, a representative of British Imperialism wrote iu 1 899 : 
“If spheres of influence are marked out in China, and the 
resultant downfall of the Chinese Government is brought 
about, who will pay the bond-holders, and what security have 
they for their loans? What will become of China’s 
guarantee in the matter of the railwgj: loans? And even if 
these matters are amicably settled between the Powers 
grabbing at Chinese territories, how can there be any security 
for interests being paid on loans by a country plunged into 
anarchy and rebellion which must seriously disturb trade, 
and diminish the customs receipts?’’” 

Here was the policy of modern imperialism formulated 
by a representative of the leading Power. The previous 
policy of wanton robbery had created conditions which pro- 
voked a revolutionary outbreak. Finance capital is the basis- 
of modem imperialism. Its interest demanded that a 
central authority should formally exist in China, to be 
utilised as a bulwark against revolution. The feudal- 
patriarchal reaction should be galvanised with the aid of 
fojmfgn finance, and in consideration of that service, the latter' 
should become the real ruler. 
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The anxiety of Britain as well as of the United States of 
America, however, could not successfully cope with the 
situation. The scramble for concessions, begun on the con- 
clusion of the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, went on merrily, 
defying the ‘liberalism’' of Anglo-Saxon finance. The 
mediaeval imperialism of semi-feudal Russia and Japan ran 
amock in China. Behind Russia stood France, the tradi- 
tional antagonist of Britain. Territories grabbed by Russia 
provided a profitable field of investment lor French capital. 
Lastly, Germany entered the list, brandishing her mailed 
fist. 

The series of aggressive ac^*^, committed by the imperial- 
ist Powers against a weak and defenceless China since the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, were enough to justify even 
a more bitter hatred for foreigners than expressed through 
the outbreak of 1900. No country could be placed in that 
position of humiliation without a resistance. The Boxer 
Uprising was an act of self-preservation, and the defence of 
a people, plundered, robbed, exploited, ill-treated, cajoled, 
cheated and insulted by foreigners to whom no harm had 
been done. It was a battle for freedom and democracy, if 
there had ever been any in the history of the world — a 
battle fought against overwhelming odds, and therefore lost 
tragically. But just like the Taiping Revolt, it was defeated 
— not crushed. 

The easy victory of the upstart Japan in 1894 revealed 
that the ruling class of the Celestial Empire was thoroughly 
worn out, and the country could be divided among foreign 
Powers without provoking any effective resistance. By the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, China ceded to Japan the entire 
Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and other smaller islands; 
she recognised the independence of Korea, which thus 
became a Japanese colony for all practical purposes ; she 
agreed to pay a huge indemnity. Alarmed by the great 
advance made by Japan, Russia intervened, claiming 
Mandiuria for herself. The European Powers had forced 
Japan to di^ige the Liaotung Peninsula in consideration 
14 
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for a large increase of the sum to be paid by China as indem- 
nity. But they now backed up the Russian claim. The 
burden imposed upon China was utterly disproportionate 
to her ability to pay. It was two-hundred million taels — 
a sum which could not be possibly paid by a country with 
a total revenue of eighty-five million taels and a yearly 
deficit of about fifty millions in the balance (rf foreign trade. 
Consequently, the indemnity represented an additional 
forced loan given to China in return for the very same terri- 
tory which Japan had been compelled to disgorge. The 
apparent improvement in the terms of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki meant even a greater agression on China. 
For guaranteeing the payment of the indemnity, which China 
evidently could not pay out of her own resources, Russia 
received the concession to build the Chinese Eastern Railway 
through the province of Manchuria. That concession 
carried with it the surrender of Chinese sovereignty over an 
extensive territory through which the railway was to pass. 
Russia herself was not in a strong financial position. The 
loan promised by her to China was actually raised in France 
on the guarantee of the Russian Government. The Russo- 
Chinese Bank was established as a new instrument for the 
operation of international finance in China. The great 
statesman of the tottering Chinese reaction, Li Hung-chang. 
visited Russia, and was bribed by Count Witte to sign the 
secret Russo-Chinese alliance, by which Manchuria was prac- 
tically ceded to Russia. For financing the Russian project 
to annex Northern China and find a free access to the 
Pacific, through Port Arthur, France received extensive 
mining, railway and trading privileges in the southern pro- 
vinces of Yunan, Kwangsi and Kwangtung, adjacent to 
Annam which she had previously grabbed. 

The next innings opened with Germany scoring heavily. 
For some time, German battle-ships had been scouring the 
coasts of China, looking for a "place in the sun”. The 
Raiser had openly announced his intention to secure a naval 
tnse <m the Chinese coast as a counter-move s^inst Russia. 
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His navy selected Tsingtao and the adjoining Kiaochow Bay 
as the desirable booty. But there must be an excuse for 
occupying it. It is against imperialist ethics to uke an 
aggressive step without a provocation, which has therefore 
got to be engineered whenever necessary. Having attained 
the distinction of a first-class imperialist Power, Germany 
also had sent missionaries as the advance-guard for the con- 
quest of China. Their task was to produce the necessary 
provocation in the right moment So, ‘‘fortunately for 
Crermany's scheme, two Roman Catholic missionaries were 
murdered in Shantung.”^® For the protection of Christ- 
ianity, German marines instantly seized the places already 
selected as suitable for the projected naval base. Negotia- 
tions followed. Finally, by the Convention of Kiaochow, 
signed in 1898, China conceded to Germany valuable mining 
and railway concessions throughout the province of 
Shantung. 

German action, in its turn, was a welcome provocation 
lor Russia. Within a year after the conclusion of the secret 
Russo-Chinese alliance, Russia calmly took possession (rf Port 
Arthur, Talienwan and a considerable part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, flagrantly violating the terms of the alliance. 
Russian battle-ships captured Port Arthur only a week after 
the German seizure of Tsingtao, thus proving that those 
moves and counter-moves of international imperialism on 
the chess-board of China were made by a concerted plan. 
Obviously, they had been holding themselves in readiness 
for an action previously decided upon. Li Hung-chang and 
other high Chinese officials were again given “valuable 
presents“^^ for accepting the Russian terms about the annexa- 
tion of Port Arthur and the adjoining terrtories. In view 
of the events taking place in the North, France could not 
let things alone in her own sphere of influence in the South. 
Two weeks after the Russian occupation of Port Arthur, the 
French Minister in Peking “persuaded the Chinese Govern- 

^♦MacNair, “Modern Chinese History'*. 

Count Witte, “Memoirs**. 
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ment to lease to France for ninety-nine years the Bay of 
Kwangchow and the surrounding territories” ; of course, in 
the meantime, the desired spot had been captured by military 
force. 

With great chagrin, Britain watched the process of the 
disintegration of China. But, being powerless to check it, 
she also joined in the merry-go-round, and “agreed to take 
the lease of Wei-hai-wei with the right to erect fortifications 
and station troops.”" Although at the moment Britain’s 
stocks were rather low in China, the paramountcy having for 
the time being passed on to Russia, she was playing a deeper 
game. While China was threatened by a revolution from 
inside, and dismemberment by foreign aggression, British 
diplomacy was seeking to acquire military as well as the 
financial control of the Central Government, in order to save 
China from both the dangers, and incidentally to transform 
her into an exclusive possession of British Impierialism. 
Beresford’s proposal for the reorganisation of the Chinese 
Army with the help of the British Government was favour- 
ably received in the higher circles of Chinese officialdom. 
Those who welcomed that sinister proposal were actuated 
partly by the fear of the imminent collapse of the Empire, 
and partly by the jealousy for Li Hung-chang, the uncrowned 
king of the country, under Russian patronage. They also 
recognised the imperative necessity of some reform, if the 
country was to be saved from the threatening revolutionary 
upheaval. But, in spite of the support given to it by the 
"progressive" sections of the Chinese ruling class, the plan 
of British Imperialism miscarried. The reason, firstly, was 
the internal contradictions of imperialism itself ; secondly, 
it was the failure of British Imperi^ism to back up effectively 
the progressive forces when they were suddenly attacked and 
crushed by reaction. 

The loss of sovereignty in the best sea and river ports 
of the country, the threatening territorial dismemberment, 


* Aaglo-Cbinese Coavention of July I89S. 
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forced lease of important economic and strategic places, 
foreign financial control, exercised through the mortgage of 
the main items of State revenue, concessions wrested by force, 
the generally privileged position of the foreigners — all these 
factors, coupled with the deep-seated discontent against the 
feudal-patriarchal reaction, contributed to the Boxer Up- 
rising. The perennial agrarian revolt was accentuated by 
increased taxation. On the top of that, bad weather spoiled 
the crops for two successive years. Starvation drove 
hundreds and thousands to Ijanditry. Under such condi- 
tions, an insurrection takes place on the slightest provocation, 
and enough of provocation tvas there. The outbreak 
occurred in Shantung and Chili, because a devastating flood 
of the Hwang Ho in 1898-99 rendered great multitudes 
destitute and homeless in those provinces. But the move- 
ment was by no means confined to that region. During the 
whole decade, riots, disturbances, insurrections, had been 
taking place all over the country. 

The Taipings had come from the South. The Reform 
Movement was also based there. But the Boxer Uprising 
did not spread to the South. This fact has been seized upon 
by those who disputed the revolutionary nature of the up- 
rising. But the Reform Movement and the Boxer Uprising 
cannot be regarded as two water-tight compartments of the 
national life of China, except by those who are utterly un- 
able to discover a dynamic process of social evolution in the 
background of the bewildering march of historical events. 
An identical complex of social conditions inspired the 
Reform Movement and also provoked the acute outburst of 
discontent in the form of the Boxer Uprising. They were 
the decay and dissolution of the old social order, and the 
inevitable growth of the forces of discontent and strivings 
Cor progress. The bourgeoisie constituted the social basis of 
the Reform Movement. But owing to their Immaturity, 
they failed to appreciate the significance of the entire com- 
plex of all the forces in operation. Just as the Reform 
Movement and the Boxer Uprising were two different 
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expressions of the self-same revolutionary urge, just so was 
the relation between the native raction and foreign imperial- 
ism. Both these latter were antagonistic to the forces of 
progress. The imperative necessity of the moment was a 
combination of the struggle gainst native reaction with a 
determined resistance to foreign peuetration. But the 
bourgeoisie did not take that view of the situation. They 
laboured under a tragic illusion about the role of imperial- 
ism. Therefore, they failed to join the masses when the 
latter began the anti-imperialist struggle. 

The Reform Movement and the Boxer Uprising were 
counter-parts of a single process — that of the development of 
the bourgeois democratic revolution. Nevertheless, the 
leaders of the former held aloof from the revolutionary 
action represented by the latter. The organic relation be- 
tween the two, however, is clear if history is analysed as a 
description of the process of social evolution. Weakly 
formulated, timidly expressed, the demands of the Reform 
Movement represented a rudimentary programme of the 
maturing bouigeois democratic revolution. The suppression 
of that movement was an attack upon the revolution. The 
Boxer Uprising was a bold answer to that challenge of 
reaction. The British Minister at Peking, Sir Claude 
Macdonald, wrote : “There has been, since the so-called coup 
d’etat, a very considerable amount of unrest in the city, more 
specially since the execution of the six leaders of the Reform 
Party.” 

There were many reasons why the second insurrection 
did not affect the South. The severe blows for suppressing 
the Taiping Rebellion had fallen more heavily on the 
southern masses ; they had not yet fully recovered when the 
popular forces in the North resumed the fight. The leader- 
ship of the Taiping Rebellion had been provided by the 
small traders, artisans and petty intelligentsia. Those 
classes were cowered by the sudden attack upon the Reform 
Movanent which represented also their aspirations. The 
depressing consequences of a severe defeat, suffered only a' 
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short time ago, and the failure of the petit-bourgeoisie to 
provide the leadership, prevented the southern masses from 
joining the second uprising in large numbers and with 
sufficient rapidity. Moreover, the upper strata of the 
bourgeoisie, being closely connected with imperialism 
through the expansion of trade, sternly discountenanced the 
virulent expression of anti-foreign sentiment which was the 
characteristic feature of the Boxer Uprising. They hoped 
that legal conditions, favourable for the development of their 
class, would be created eventually through the crnstitutional 
efforts of the Reform Farcy. Meanwhile, they did not want 
chat trade should be dislocatt-l by the spread of a popular 
uprising. 

The South had passed the initial stage of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution, characterised by elemental mass up- 
heavals, when the North entered that stage. The South was 
mature for a higher stage of revolution which commenced 
there only a few years afterwards. The Taiping Rebellion 
represented the earlier stages of a bourgeois democratic 
revolution. The Boxer Uprising marked the beginning of 
the national democratic revolution. The element of 
nationalism (anti-imperialism) was latent in the former. It 
became the predominating feature of the latter. The 
Taiping Rebellion, the Reform Movement, the Boxer Up- 
rising, the rise of the nationalist revolutionary party — all 
those events were connected with each other ; they were so 
many links in the self-same chain of the development of 
social forces in modem China. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PASSING OF THE MANCHUS 

The diplomatic duel with and amongst the imperialist 
Powers, following upon the suppression of the Boxer Up- 
rising, focussed all attention on Peking. Meanwhile, 
throughout the country, the disintegration of the old order 
went on apace, and the bourgeoisie, recovering from the 
defeat of the Reform Movement, gathered strength for the 
impending clash. In 1905, the country was promised a 
Constitution on the Western model. Preparations were 
ordered for the convocation of a National Assembly after 
several years. In 1907, the provincial governors were 
instructed to convene local legislative assemblies. An 
imperial edict was issued elaborately stipulating the details 
regarding the composition and functions of those assemblies. 
They met two years later, and, as was to be expected, became 
active organs of a revolutionary agitation. 

In the previous year, another decree had been issued 
postponing the grant of the promised Constitution for nine 
years with the argument that the inauguration of a new 
system of government must be preceded by an adequate 
preparation. A deputation visited Peking to memorialise 
the Emperor to put the proposed reforms into practice with- 
out any delay. It was given a cold reception, being dis- 
missed with the imperious injunction that “the people shall 
patiently wait for the fulfilment of the grant after a systema- 
tic preparation”. The answer to that rebuff was the gather- 
ing in Shanghai of the delegates from a number of provincial 
legislative assemblies to pass a resolution soliciting the 
Emperor to promulgate the promised Constitution within 
two years, instead of nine. Fearing that further obduracy 
might force the bouigeoisie to an open revolt, the Court 
tried for a compromise. 
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The Emperor ordered immediate convocation of a 
National Assembly pending the meeting of the Parliament 
in 1913. In other words, the Shanghai Delegates’ Assembly 
was invited to meet in Peking, where its behaviour could be 
under the watch of the Court. The object of that half- 
measure was to split the bourgeoisie — to have the repre- 
sentatives of the upper strau, closely connected with the 
established order, in the corrupting atmosphere of the feudal 
capital, where they could be bribed or bullied. But the 
situation in 1910 was very different from that in 1898. The 
representatives of the bourgeoisie were no longer isolated 
from their constituents, who liad found an effective organ 
of expressiem in the provincial legislative assemblies. The 
National Assembly in Peking was mostly composed of conser- 
vative elements. It was not a popular body. But it could 
not help focussing the discontent ventilated through the 
provincial assemblies. Its first act disillusioned the reac- 
tionary Court clique. The imperial decree convoking it 
had granted it only a deliberative function. But once 
assembled, it assumed a considerable legislative power. It 
not only claimed to control the budget, but even demanded 
that the whole executive should be submitted to its super- 
vision. It went to the extent of advocating the formation 
of a government responsible to it. That was a definite 
challenge to absolute monarchy. The war was declared, 
although it was still waged within constitutional bounds. 
The Court was persuaded to give in a little. The old Grand 
Council was abolished in favour of a Cabinet ; but the latter 
also was to be responsible only to the Emperor. It was an 
attempt to retain the old institution with a new label. The 
National Assembly was prorogued by an imperial decree, 
before that fraudulent measure was taken. 

The National Assembly had met very pompo\isly ; but 
it made a feeble protest only when it was dispersed after such 
a short time. It did not dare to declare itself in permanent 
session, defying the authority of monarchist absolutism. It 
did not have the courage to invoke the “sacred right 
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revolt”, as the Third Estate did in the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Nevertheless, the doomed head of the 
Manchus could no longer be spared. The fatal blow fell 
from other quarters, even when the bourgeoisie was 
vacillating. 

In consequence of recent economic developments in 
other parts of the country, Peking had ceased to be the heart 
of the nation. Therefore, the revolution broke out else- 
where. The clash took place in the far off Yangtse Valley. 
But its mere echo was powerful enough to pull down the 
decayed structure of the Manchu monarchy and its parasitic 
Court. The South again became the scene of revolution. 
It was there that the bourgeoisie had outgrown the limits of 
feudal-patriarchal relations. 

The southern provincial assemblies became organs of 
a revolutionary agitation. Their very existence raised an 
issue which vitally affected the structure of the feudal- 
patriarchal State. The sore spot in the old regime was 
exposed. The struggle raged on the old issue of centralism 
versus provincial autonomy. A synthesis of these two anta- 
gonistic principles was the corner-stone of the Manchu 
monarchy. The appearance of a new class disturbed the 
synthesis. The very existence of the old system was endan- 
gered. Indeed, provincial autonomy, almost amounting to> 
independence, had flourished under the protecting shadow 
<rf monarchist centralism. But so long as the feudal nobility 
administered the provinces, as practically independent 
domains, local autonomy did not conflict with the central 
authority. On the contrary, the former supported the 
latter. But the situation became entirely different when 
autonomy was claimed by provincial assemblies, from which 
non-feudal elements could not be excluded altogether. 

The old system of local autonomy, flourishing under 
the imperial shadow, had begun to operate in the reverse 
direction from the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
Not a few provincial satraps had blossomed fenrth into foU- 
fle(%ed capitalists. Some of those metamorphosed feudal 
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nobles were the pioneers of the Reform Movement. They 
naturally sought to save the monarchy. But when, in course 
of time, no hope was left for the latter, they did not have 
much scruple to leave the sinking ship. The old system of 
local autonomy stood out in its disruptive character. The 
crisis came to a head, when efforts were undertaken to make 
a fact out of the fiction of centralism. Provincial satraps, 
accustomed to rule practically as independent sovereigns, 
bitterly resented the appearance of special finance com- 
missioners, who came to take possession of the provincial 
purse for the benefit of the central government. It was that 
conflict between the centre oi the Empire and its compo- 
nent parts which contributed more to the easy triumph of 
the revolution of 1911 than any other single factor. The 
Crown did not fall before an attack by the bourgeoisie. It 
toppled over as soon as the delicately balanced social 
pyramid was shaken by its internal contradictions. That 
peculiar class relation, constituting the background of the 
revolution of 1911, later on rendered the fight for the 
Republic so very abortive. 

Ever since the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the Peking 
Government had been settling its international accounts by 
contracting foreign loans in return for the grant of con- 
cessions. Gradually, the operation of those loans began to 
encroach even upon the sources of revenue, until then 
considered by the provincial rulers to be their inviolable 
preserves. The Court could do whatever it wanted with 
the politicad sovereignty or territorial integrity of the 
country. The provincial rulers were more or less indifferent 
in that respect. But they protested as soon as their pockets 
were touched. They knew exactly how much was the worth 
of the divine authority which they derived from the Son of 
Heaven in return for their allegiance to him. They were 
not prepared to pay any more. When they were required 
to do so, they joined the boui^^isie, instead of payit^ the 
higher price. They endorsed the demand for a revolu- 
tionary clmi^ in the financial policy <rf the government. 
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Their demand, though not made in so many words, in 
practice was that, instead of selling the country to foreign 
banks, the monarchy should abdicate in favour of a native 
feudal-bouigeois alliance which would pay the price for the 
power thus transferred to them by raising loans inside the 
country. The situation was so revolutionary that the 
demand was supported even by such a faithful monarchist 
as Chang Chih-tung, who had shamelessly turned traitor to 
his reformist professions in a critical moment. But blood 
is not always thicker than water. Chang Chih-tung, of 
course, was a feudal lord by birth, a classical mandarin by 
profession, and an orthodox Confucian by culture. But all 
those attributes, glorified in tradition, counted for naught 
as against his newly acquired role of a capitalist. He 
betrayed his own class, culture, tradition and faith, and he 
was but a specimen of an entire section of the feudal 
nobility and patriarchal officialdom which stood, actively or 
objectively, behind the revolutionary agitation of the pro- 
vincial assemblies, demanding local autonomy as against 
centralism. The forces operating through the provincial 
assemblies had come into existence much earlier than the 
creation of the latter. These had risen under the irresis- 
tible pressure of circumstances. 

The alignment of classes underlying the political situa- 
tion was indeed very complicated. In revolt against the 
•enforcement of the programme of financial centralism, a 
section of the feudal nobility and officialdom found them- 
selves allied with the bourgeoisie demanding other reforms. 
On the other hand, the section of the bourgeoisie connected 
with the State finance and the operation of foreign loans, 
supported the reactionary policy of the Court. The final 
clash occurred over the question of a railway lean. The 
rival imperialist Powers had been bickering amongst them- 
selves for the partition of the carcass of China. Finally, in 
1911 , the Chinese Government was persuaded to contract 
the so-called "Four Powers' Loan". The loan was given in 
return for the concession to copstruct two railway lines: 
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One joining Hankow with Canton, and the other from 
Hankow up the Yangtse Valley. Ever since 1907, the local 
bourgeoisie had agitated against the projected loan. The 
provincial assemblies had served as the organs for that agita- 
tion. Even previously, in 1899, Chang Chih-tung had 
advised the Court against it. But the scheme was supported 
by a group of Chinese financiers — the notorious Shensi 
bankers, who for centuries controlled the State finance, and 
the compradores of Shanghai and Hongkong. The bour- 
geoisie and the gentry of the provinces, through which the 
projected railways were to pass, demanded the right to invest 
their own capital in the profit.ible enterprises.^ 

The revolutionary movement acquired new strength 
from the fact that a number of powerful provincial rulers 
lined up with the opposition to the central government. 
The army, national ii;^ name, formally owing allegiance to 
the Emperor, had always been an instrument in the hands 
of the provincial governors. It went with them. The con- 
flict over the question of financing the projected railway 
construction found an echo in the army stationed in the 
Yangtse Valley. Nothing could make the Court appreciate 
more clearly the significance of the situation than the defec- 
tion of the army. The power of the Manchus was 
maintained by a military dictatorship. When that dictator- 
ship was no more, they had little hope left. What could 
they do when their own blood revolted, and the instrument 
of their own creation turned against themselves? The 
bouigeoisie could not openly challenge the monarchy. 
They sought to come to a compromise. When they were 
rebuffed by stupid reaction, they could do little to drive 


^ “The conclusion of the Hukuang Railway Loan, which meant the 
eaepropriation of thousands of Chinese small capitalists who had invested 
in the railway that was to be nationalised, now provided 'the direct 
grievance against the ruling dynasty. “—Tang Liang-li, “The Founda- 
tions of Modem China“. 

“The nationalisation of the projected railx^ay, which was to connect 
it {S*edman) with the Mid-Yangtse, was genuinely opposed by the 
people who had already collected lar^e funds for its construction.”— 
Putnam Weale, “The Vanished Empire**. 
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their demands home. They were themselves afraid of a 
revolution. They were as much hostile to a mass uprising 
as the Manchus themselves. But the revolutionising 
advance of capitalism is an objective force. It cannot be 
held oack permanently by the timidity of the bourgeoisie. 
Acting as the subjective force, the bourgeoisie can hasten 
the triumph of capitalism. If they fail, the advance is 
delayed ; but it must take place sooner or later. The 
development of capitalism drove a wedge in the camp of 
reaction. A section of the ruling class was forced to be 
instrumental in the overthrow of the monarchy. They 
would have never done that, had events been determined 
by subjective factors alone. The weakness of the bour- 
geoisie was compensated by defection in the camp of re- 
action itself. 

Beginning in Woochang, the insurrection spread swiftly 
through the centre and south of the country. Imperial 
troops, commanded by Yuan Shih-kai, captured the Han 
Cities ; but the revolution was not to be crushed any more. 
Shanghai was the first to declare for a Republic. Nanking 
was soon captured by the Republicans, who assembled there 
in a National Convention, and demanded abdication of the 
Manchu dynasty. As a counter-move, the scrapped National 
Assembly was recalled to meet in Peking. But the tide 
could no longer be checked. The National Assembly met 
at Peking. Now it was encouraged by the march of events 
in the South, and demanded that all the Princes of ^blood 
should be excluded from the government which must be 
responsible to the National Assembly. It further demanded 
immediate promulgation of the Constitution. It also 
demanded freedom of political parties and amnesty for 
political offenders. Faced with complete destruction, the 
Court accepted all the demands. Its nominee. Yuan Shih- 
kai, was appointed the Prime Minister. Thereupon, the 
National Assembly, in gratitude, passed a resolution favour- 
ing the continuation of the Ching dynasty as a constitutional 
monarchy. 
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But the National Assembly of Peking, meeting with the 
gracious permission of the-Court, was no longer the mouth- 
piece of the revolution. More than half the provinces 
declared for the Republic. The revolt of the army spread. 
Those two facts alone repudiated the representative charac- 
ter of the Assembly. At that juncture, the ever-present 
and the all-powerful third factor intervened. The revolu- 
tion was disturbing the Yangtse Valley — the main artery 
of trade. A prolonged war between the southern republi- 
cans and northern monarchists would aggravate that 
disturbance, and seiiously injure tiade. the foreign Powers 
Intimated Yuan Shih-kai that they desired a speedy con- 
clusion of peace. The last hope of the monarchy was gone. 
At last, the foreign Powers gave their casting vote against 
it. They had saved it from destruction twice ; but since 
then, it had become so very decayed and discredited that it 
was no longer worth saving. Besides, there were sound 
conservative elements in the Republican camp. A Republic 
with a man like Yuan Shih-Kai at the helm would be no 
less undesirable than the decrepit Manchu monarchy which 
did not in the least command the confidence of the nation, 
and consequently could no longer serve as the means for 
giving a legal .semblance to the imperialist plunder of the 
country. 

Reading the writing on the wall, the Manchus abdi- 
cated — not in favour of the Republic, but turning over all 
civil and military power to their nominee. Yuan Shih-kai. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 

In the beginning of 1912, China became a Republic by 
the grace of the monarchy v'hich had rul^d and ruined the 
country for so many years by the grace of God. The 
Manchu dynasty was not overthrown. It simply passed 
away after having persisted for years in an untenable and 
impossible existence. The Manchus laid down the task of 
governing the country, when it became evident that it was 
entirely beyond their power to cope with the situation, but 
tliey did not relinquish their “divine right”. They simply 
transferred the trust to a nominee of theirs, on whose faith- 
fulness they could rely. The history of the ill-fated 
Republic, born under such evil auspices, is a tragic story. 
It is the story of the nominee discharging the trust inherited 
from his imperial masters. He regarded the Republic as the 
stepping stone to the throne. He attempted to restore the 
monarchy, not only as an ambitious individual, but as the 
representative of an entire social class. His attempt was 
the logical sequel to the circumstances under which the 
Manchus passed away. The decree of abdication was, 
indeed, a warrant for restoration. 

The Manchu monarch issued several decrees while 
abdicating. Critical writers have described those documents 
as curious. They are much more than that. They were 
tendencious. They made it crystal clear that the decayed 
and discredited monarchy was advised by the astute and 
more intelligent members of the ruling class to step aside, 
thereby making it possible for them to handle the situation 
so as to stabilise the badly shaken old order. The bour- 
geoisie failed to see through that great swindle. They did 
not have the courage to attack the decrepit and demoralised 
ruling class with determination. 
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According to the first edict of abdication, the republican 
form of government was a gift of the benign monarch to his 
beloved people. ‘Trom the preference of the people’s heart, 
the Will of Heaven can be discerned. Observing the 
tendencies of the age, on the one hand, and studying the 
opinions of the people, on the other, we and His Majesty 
the Emperor hereby vest the sovereignty in the |:>eople and 
decide in favour of a republican form of constitutional 
government. Thus we would gratify, on the one hand, the 
desires of the whol6 nation, who, tiared of anarchy, are 
desirous of peace, and. on the other hand, would follow the 
footsteps of the ancient sages, ‘vho regarded the Throne as 
the sacred trust of the nation. Let Yuan Shih-kai organise 
with full powers a Provisional Republican Government, 
and confer with the republican army as to the methods of 
union, thus assuring peace to the people and tranquillity to 
the Empire.”^ 

A really anti-monarchist movement could never be 
satisfied with such a declaration which was anything but 
abdication of the ruling dynasty. Nevertheless, not only the 
conservative National Assembly of Peking, but also the 
revolutionary Convention of Nanking believed that a 
Republic could be built upon the palpably deceptive 
foundation of that declaration. No wonder that the 
Republic, thus born with the gracious benediction of the 
Court, was so very ephemeral. It came into an unreal, but 
stormy existence, under a sentence of death. 

A real Republic does not result from the investiture of 
the sovereign right upon the people by the abdicating 
monarch. To begin with, monarchy must be overthrown. 
The monarchy is not overthrown, never to be restored, 
unless the principle of sovereignty, on which it is based, is 
repudiated. Monarchy is the form of State reated upon 
certain specific class relations. It is overthrown only when 
they are subverted by the growth of new forces of produc- 


^ Edict 0 f AbdicaUm, Fehmary 12, 1912. 

15 
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tion. For sanctifying the class relations which constitute 
the foundation of the monarchist State, sovereignty is 
regarded as the divine right. So long as that principle 
regarding the source of sovereignty is not challenged, the 
position of the monarch remains unassailable. The monarch 
can be deprived of his position, privilege and power only 
when it is claimed that these have not been invested on him 
by the Providence, but delegated to him by the people. 
Only then, democracy becomes legal — can claim a moral 
sanction. The people can take away what they have 
delegated. 

The relation is reversed in the decree of abdication of 
the Manchus. The monarch is not dismissed by his 
employers for mismanaging the trust. On the contrary, he 
delegates his sacred trust to the people. Therefore, restora- 
tion any time would be legal. A Republic born with royal 
permission, under the sinister shadow of divine right, to 
remain bound by the traditional feudal-patriarchal social 
relations, could not be real. It was not a decree of abdica- 
tion that the Manchu monarch signed. It was rather a will ; 
it was a deed appointing one of his own choice to administer 
his trust. The sovereignty was not transferred to the people, 
but to Yuan Shih-kai. The second decree of abdication 
made the position still clearer. In that, it was declared 
that the Emperor resigned only his political power, but the 
“Imperial Title is not abolished”.* 

The articles of abdication, drawn up by the Cabinet 
headed by Yuan Shih-kai, were fully satisfactory for the 
royal dynasty. The supreme and very significant function 
of the High Priest of society was left to the Emperor. The 
Emperor lived side by side with the Republic. That fact 
itself was the indication of the real position. The function 
of the Emperor as the High Priest of society was the corner- 
stone of the feudal-patriarchal social relations, on the basis 
of which the Chinese monarchist State had been constructed. 


• Second Mdict of Abdication, February 12, 1912. 
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The political power of the monarch grew out of that exalted 
social office. Therefore, the resignation of political right 
could be only temporary, so long as the monarch was left 
in his basic social function. The Republic was to be a 
capitalist State. It could not possibly be built upon feudal- 
patriarchal social relations. The decay of those relations 
created the necessity for the rise of the Republican 
State. Still, the Chinese boui;geoisie believed in such an 
impossibility. 

The feudal-patriarchal principles expounded in the 
first two decrees, are emphasised in the third as warranting 
the abdication of the ruling dynasty. The imperial wish 
was the reflection of the Heavenly Will. Therefore, the 
members of the royal family, nobility, high State officials 
and military commanders were to abide by it. The people’s 
will was altogether out of the picture. It was still the 
imperial wish which dictated. 

Armed with power, received from the monarchy, which 
abdicated — only to be restored in the earliest possible 
opportunity. Yuan Shih-kai began his fight against the 
revolution. The Republic could not survive that clash. 
Indeed, no Republic grew out of the collapse of the 
monarchy. What followed that inevitable event was 
anarchy. It gave birth to the ugly demon of militarism 
which devoured China for years. Though the threadbare 
mantle of the discredited monarchy fell upon Yuan Shih- 
kai’s shoulder, that was not sufficient to make a dictator of 
him. On the collapse of the monarchy, the delicate thread 
of allegiance to the Son of Heaven snapped. It had held 
the country together under the nominal authority of a 
centralised State. The disruptive principles of the feudal- 
patriarchal State thus freed from the only fector of cohesion, 
the forces of decentralisation ran amok. The fectors 
contributing to the revolution had developed dispropor- 
tionately. While disintegration of the old order was com- 
plete, the forces making for the new were still but 
insufficiently in operation. They were still too weak to be 
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the master of the situation. Chaos and anarchy were 
inevitable in such a situation, which was made still worse 
by the operation of an extraneous factor, namely, foreign 
imperialism. 

The monarchy having withdrawn itself in the For- 
bidden City, with ample provision for a comfortable exis- 
tence,® there began the struggle between an incipient 
dictatorship and the feeble strivings for a representative 
government. The would-be dictator, Yuan Shih-kai, com- 
menced his abortive Napoleonic career as the Prime 
Minister of the new Government. He was theoretically 
responsible to the National Assembly. But he was raised to 
that exalted position by an imperial decree, on the tacit 
understanding that his mission was to save the monarchy. 

As a protege of Li Hung-chang, young Yuan had a 
successful career. But after the fall of his powerful patron, 
he was suddenly hurled down from the height of office. His 
treachery towards the ill-fated Emperor Kuang Hsue had 
not been forgotten by the less reactionary members of the 
Court, and his insatiable ambition was regarded with suspi- 
cion and alarm. On the death of the Empress Dowager, 
he was dismissed from office. Thereupon, he retired to his 
native village in Honan. He lived in affluence upon the 
vast fortune he had made while in office, and watched events, 
waiting for his chance. The “model army“ he had orga- 
nised under the patronage of Li Hung-chang was there, still 
faithful to him. With that powerful trump in his hand, 
the would-be dictator watched the game. 

When the revolution broke out, it was to Yuan Shih- 


• A petmion of four million dollars was granted to the Emperor 
after hi8 abdication. He continued to reside in the luxurious palaces 
which remained his private property. The imperial household with 
its numerous retinue was to be maintained from the Exchequer of the 
Republican State. The extensive private domains of the Emperor and 
tlae ruling dynasty were not toudied : on the contrary, the Republic 
guaranteed their inviolability. The imperial guards were retained, the 
Republican Government papng for their maintenance. Member® of 
the royal dynasty and the nobility retctined their titles and properties 
under the protection of the Republican Qpvemment. (Third Edict of 
dbdimUon, February 12, 1912, couiitersi|med by the members of the 
Republican (^vemment under Yuan Shm-hai). 
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kai that the Court appealed, just as he had expected. Before 
emerging from his retreat as the saviour of the situation, 
Yuan made his terms. If the Empire could be saved only 
by him, he should be its actual ruler. The Court conceded 
to everything Yuan demanded. His first act was to betray 
his patrons. He was prepared to abide by the monarchist 
principles, and was determined to defend the feudal-patriar- 
chal social relations. But he wanted to be the supreme 
ruler himself. 

Although his “model army” succeeded in capturing the 
Han Cities, Yuan was not slow to appreciate the gravity of 
the task he had undertaken. He was reluctant to push 
farther his initial victory — to the centre of the revolution. 
On the contrary, he ordered his troops to evacuate Nanking. 
Superficial observers w'ere mystified by his behaviour. The 
Court was puzzled. But he was acting according to a plan 
known only to himself. He was not sure how his “model 
army” would fare if it went too far in the revolutionary 
territories. Armies, hitherto considered to be faithful to 
the monarchy, were defecting. There was no reason to be 
confident that his army would always lemain an exception. 
Its integrity was his trump card. He was reluctant to 
speculate with it. Holding it in reserve, he could dictate 
terms to others. Secondly, he wanted the monarchy to disr 
appear, not to be replaced by a real Republic, but to clear 
the road for the realisation of his own ambition. With 
these considerations. Yuan Shih-kai acted deliberately. On 
the one hand, he betrayed the monarchy which had placed 
itself at his mercy ; and on the other, he prepared for the 
betrayal of the new-born Republic which also was delivered 
presently to his trust. J 

Challenging the authority of the resurrected* National 
Assembly of Peking, the revolutionary Convention of 
Nanking dedared the inauguration of the Rqjublic. Sun 
Yat-sen had just returned from exile. He was elected the 
Provisional President. It was in reply to that move of the 
bourgeoisie, bidding for power, that Yuan Shih-kai induced 
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the Manchus to abdicate, transferring the sovereign power 
to himself. The arch-reactionary, devout monarchist, 
over-night became a staunch Republican. His telegram 
informing the Provisional Government of Nanking that the 
Ching dynasty had abdicated was a suggestion for the latter 
to wind itself up. Behind that gentle suggestion, stood his 
“model army” and all the forces of reaction which had 
abandoned the Manchu monarchy as a sinking ship.^ 

Nothing more than a mere hint was needed for making 
the bourgeoisie cower. Replying to the telegram announc- 
ing the abdication of the ruling dynasty. Sun Yat-sen, on 
behalf of the revolutionary Convention and its constituents, 
expressed pleasure at the development in the North, and 
congratulated Yuan Shih-kai upon his conversion to the 
Republican faith. But the Provisional President of the 
new-born Republic dared question the right of the 
abdicating monarchy to name the head of the Republican 
Government.® However, in the same telegram, Sun Yat-sen 
declared his willingness to resign in favour of Yuan Shih- 
kai. He invited Yuan to come to Nanking for a conference 
with the object of settling all matters. Sun Yat-sen even 
did not wait for an answer to his offer to resign. He did 
so immediately after sending the telegram to the would-be 
dictator. That act of his was .greatly praised as a noble 
example of idealistic patriotism. In reality, it represented 
sheer cowardice on the part of the bourgeoisie, which 
surrendered without a struggle. The resignation of Sun 
Yat-sen® meant the fall of the Republic. Having made a 
feeble protest against the prerogative of the fallen monarchy 
to .set up a Republican Government, the boulgeoisie 
humbly accepted the position of subservience, and killed 
the Republic at the behest of the incipient dictator. 

* The Constitution of Nineteen Articles, calling ^ for a limited 
monarcliy, had been endorsed by all the Northern Generals. 

* “But the Republican Government cannot be organised by any 
authority conferred by the Ching Bmperor.“ (Sun Yat-aen*a telegram 
to Yuaa Shih®*kai, February 14, 1912). 

* The Manchus abdicated on February 12, Sun-Yut*aen resigned on 
February 14. 
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While resigning, Sun Yat-sen ' warmly recommended 
Yuan Shih-kai for the presidentship of the Republic. 
“Should he (Yuan) be elected to serve the Republic, he 
would surely prove himself a most loyal servant of the State. 
Besides, Mr. Yuan is a man of political experience, to whose 
constructiA'e ability our united nation looks forward for the 
consolidation of its interests. Therefore, I >'enture to 
express my personal opinion, and invite your honourable 
Assembly carefully to coasidcr the future welfare of the 
State, and not to miss the opportunity of electing one who 
is worthy of youi’ election.' Such was the behaviour of the 
chosen leader of the more radn- al section of the bourgeoisie. 
Only a few hours after having made a futile protest against 
the right of the fallen Manchus to turn over all power to 
an individual, the Provisional President of the Republic 
recommended that very same individual as the most suitable 
head of the new-born Republic. There was absolutely no 
ground to believe in the sincerity of Yuan Shih-kai’s sudden 
conversion to the Republican faith. His whole career and 
social affiliation made his allegiance to the Republic very 
doubtful. Even after his appointment as the Prime 
Minister, charged with the task of organising a constitutional 
Government, he stated publicly that “the institution of a 
Republic would mean the instability of a rampant demo- 
cracy, of dissension and partition”, and that it would create 
chaos, injuring the interests of the Empire.* Yet, only three 
months after he had so definitely expressed his hostility to 
Republicanism, Sun Yat-sen recommended him as the best 
custodian for the young Republic I 

How did that happen? The explanation is to be 
found in Sun Yat-sen's letter of resignation. He resigned on 
the ground that “according to the telegram that our delegate. 
Dr. Wu, was directed to send to Peking, I was to findertake 
to resign in favour of Mr. Yuan, when the Emperor had 

• Sun Yat-sen’s letter of resignation, addressed to the revolutionary 
Convention. 

• Interview with the Correspondent of the I^don Times, Novem- 
ber 20, mi. 
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abdicated, and Mr. Yuan had declared his political views 
in support of the Republic.” So, after all, the prophet of 
petit-bourgeois radicalism did not resign as an act of 
personal magnanimity. He was forced to do so by the 
bourgeoisie and the southern military commanders who had 
given only a half-hearted support to the Republic.’ As soon 
as a ‘‘Republican Government” was sanctioned by the Son 
of Heaven, the one growing up from the bosom of the 
mother earth had to commit suicide. It could avoid that 
disgraceful fate only by mobilising the masses in its support. 
But that way it would not travel. Therefore, its bour- 
geois defenders were obliged to swallow all constitutional 
scruples, and reconcile themselves to the continuation of 
the old order under a fraudulent label. 

The bloody suppression of the Boxer Uprising had left 
the country in a state of great demoralisation. A seething 
mass discontent was still there ; but it could find no power- 
ful expression. It was no longer the old-fashioned native 
army which confronted the defeated forces of the revolu- 
tion. Hundreds of the most up-to-date foreign guns were 
levelled upon the country, ready to crush any revolutionary 
outbreak. Dozens of battle-ships, equipped wdth formidable 
instruments of destruction, kept a constant watch not only 
over the sea-ports, but patrolled the inland waters as well. 
Foreign troops were held in readiness to invade the country 
on the slightest pretext, to spread death and destruction, far 
and wide. Before such a formidable array of forces, the 
defeated and disorganised forces of revolution we(re naturally 
terrorised. But fear is not an effective check upcm discon- 
tent, when there is nothing or not much to lose. So, even 
in the atmosphere of terror, the masses continued in a 
rebellious mood. The burden on them had grown even 
more crushing than in the closing days of the last century. 


• The followers of Sun Yat-sen themselves now disclose the truth 
of the situation. They testify that the Provisional President resigned 

•*tliiider the pressure of his right wing, but really against his better 

judgment• * ’.‘-‘Tang Liangdi, “The FoUndation$ of Modem China*** 
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Hunger, famine and destruction were as widespread as ever, 
if not more so. 

That perennial, incurable discontent of the masses 
contributed to the rapid spread of the Republican move- 
ment during the year preceding the revolution trf 1911. 
The rebelliousness of the masses was reflected in the stout 
opposition to autocratic centralism put up by the Provincial 
Assemblies as soon as they were inaugurated as a reformist 
measure. The army was also in the pn>cess of disintegra- 
tion. There were numerous cases of defection, desertion 
and mutiny, individually as well as en masse. The sijnation 
reached the climax when, in 1910-11, crops failed in the 
central and southern provinces, and “the Yangtse Valley was 
overrun with swarms of homeless and starving people”.'" 
Such was the background on which the revolution was 
staged. 

The bourgeoisie, however, sought to set up a Republic 
not with the help of the revolutionary masses, but with the 
approval of, and in alliance with, the less reactionary 
section of the feudal nobility and officialdom, which recog- 
nised the impossibility of maintaining the old order any 
longer under an absolute monarchist regime. Upon its 
inauguration, the Provisional Republican Government of 
Nanking issued an appeal “To Our Foreign Friends”, which 
was a statement of its entire policy. Therein, it was 
indicated which course the bourgeoisie were going to choose. 
The Provisional Republican Government of the bourgeoisie 
not only dissociated itself from mass revolt, the only factor 
it could rely upon ; it declared its determination to combat 
all revolutionary mass outbreaks. It was eager to enlist the 
patronage of foreign imperialism, on the one hand, and to 
reassure the quasi-monarchist supporters of the Republic, 
on the other. “We have controlled the forces of evil in a 
manner which should characterise this revolution as the least 
sanguinary in the history of the world, when the sins of the 

Report erf the British Minister at Peking, Sir J. Jordon, October 
le, 1911. 
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country and the nature of the masses are taken into con- 
sideration. We have striven for order, and created no chaos 
in the provinces, cities and towns that have of their own 
volition come under our banner. We have, in short, taken 
every possible step to protect vested interests, safeguard 
international obligations, secure the continuance of com- 
merce, and shield educational and religious institutions ; 
and what is even more important, we have striven con- 
tinually to maintain law and order, sustain peace, and 
promote a constructive policy upon sound and enduring 
grounds.”” 

That damaging declaration predetermined the action 
of the bourgeoisie. It doomed the Republic to an igno- 
minious death before it was hardly born. Instead of laying 
down the foundation of a democratic Republic, to be built 
upon the principle of popular sovereignty, it pledged the 
bourgeoisie to support the caricature Napoleonism of Yuan 
Shih-kai, in which form the old order subsequently con- 
tinued. It paved the way for the resignation of the popular 
representative in favour of the imperial nominee. It 
pledged the agreement of the bourgeoisie that the Republic 
should not be the conquest of democracy, but a gracious 
gift of the discredited Son of Heaven. 

It was not unprecedented for the Chinese bourgeoisie 
to betray the revolution. Their class acted similarly even 
during the Great French Revolution. When the multitude 
of Paris was threatening to make a clean sweep of the old 
order, a task the middle<lass representatives assembled at 
Versailles were so reluctant to tackle, Mirabeau made his 
famous speech in the first joint meeting of the Three Estates, 
declaring in essence: Better the King and the Court, than 
the people in revolt.” He categorically disassociated him- 
self and those he represented, from the pec^le to whom 
they had until then been appealing for support in the 


“ "To Our Foreign Friends" — A. Manifesto of the Mankiag Pro- 
visitmal Government, issued on November 17, 191!. 

•• l,onis Blanc, “History of the French RevolutioB’*. 
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struggle against the Court clique. He warned the members 
of the National Assembly to be on their guard against 
“seditious auxiliaries”. He called upon the Assembly to 
help the maintenance of law and order, threatened by the 
imminent uprising of the people. As declared by its 
accredited leader, the National Assembly undertook "to 
maintain order, to preserve public tranquillity, and to 
defend the authority of law and of the Ministers.” The 
spokesman of the bourgeoisie even appecded to the deputies 
to rally round the King in the face of the popular revolt. 

There is a striking resemblance between that speech of 
Mirabeau and the Manifesto of the Provisional Republican 
Government of China. But there was a great difference as 
well. In France, the bourgeoisie had already their demands 
accepted ; the Third Estate had won the position of equality 
in the Estates General. Only then, the bourgeoisie turned 
their back upon the democratic principles, so proudly pro- 
nounced by their leader in the outcaste Assembly meeting 
in the Tennis Court of Versailles. But the Chinese bour- 
geoisie surrendered before the fight had scarcely begun. 

The anxiety of the French bourgeoisie could not save 
the old order. They proposed to save the monarchy and 
defend the established order through the instrumentality of 
its reactionary laws. But the Parisian proletariat was there 
to dispose. In China, the situation did not develop in a 
similar way. A mass revolt was there as the' background of 
the struggle for the overthrow of the old order. The 
working class, however, was not mature enough to deter- 
mine the development of the struggle. Therefore, the 
Republicanism of the radical wing of the bourgeoisie could 
not give birth to Jacobinism. It surrendered before 
Girondism, which proposed to maintain the decayed old 
order, although the monarchy could no longer be "saved. 

Sun Yat-sen resigned in favour of Yuan Shih-kai, 
because the bouigeoisic wanted him tb do so. The future 
of Chinese politics was determined neither by the reactionary 
National Assembly of Peking, nor by the revolutionary 
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Convention of Nanking. It was decided in a secret con- 
ference at Shanghai between an envoy of Yuan Shih-kai and 
the representative of the bourgeoisie, Wu Ting-fang. The 
latter, as the Foreign Minister of the Provisional Republican 
Government, had drafted the historic Manifesto, just before 
he went to the conference. Then, there were the consular 
representatives of foreign Powers, whose desire, expressed in 
no uncertain terms, influenced the situation decisively. 
They made it clear to the Chinese that their respective 
Governments would not tolerate any disturbance of peace, 
so very necessary for trade. The representative of the 
Provisional Republican Government could point out that 
the side he represented had already announced its agree- 
ment with the necessity of maintaining peace at all cost, 
even at the cost of the revolution and the Republic. 

In the Manifesto, issued just a month ago, the 
Republican bourgeoisie had with pride claimed credit for 
the accomplishment that they had not permitted “the forces 
of evil” to assert themselves. What were those “forces of 
evil”? They were the rebellious masses, who alone could 
make a success of the revolution, sweep away the old order, 
and establish a real Republic. The bourgeoisie also con- 
gratulated themselves upon having guaranteed that the 
Chinese revolution would be bloodless, the least sanguinary, 
at any rate. They believed to have found that guarantee by 
curbing the operation of the rebellious masses, by con- 
demning the latter as the “forces of evil”. But in their 
anxiety to tnake the revolution bloodless, they helped the 
creation of a state of affairs, in which the entire country 
was flooded with blood for decades to come. Opposed to 
the least disturbance of the reactionary laws of the old order, 
the bourgeoisie were instrumental in plunging the country 
in a fierce wilderness of chaos and disorder, in which 
reaction thrived, but the Republic was lost. The revolu- 
ti<m was bloodless, in so far as it did not spill a drop of 
ruling class blood ; but from the point of view of the masses, 
no such credit can be granted to it. 
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The bourgeoisie appealed for the patronage of foreign 
imperialism on the ground that they had protected vested 
interests ; to do that in that crisis was to kill the revolution. 
To protect vested interests .at that time, was to spare 
reaction. The object of the revolution was to disrupt the 
decayed pre-capitalist property relations. Pre-revolutionary 
vested interests were inseparably connected with those 
relations. Of course, the bourgeoisie primarily meant 
capitalist property ; but the promotion even of that, 
demanded the disruption of feudal-patriarchal social rela- 
tions. By their own profession, the bourgeoisie were 
opposed to such revolutionary measures as were indispen- 
sable for creating conditions in which a Republic could 
rise. The readiness to “safeguard international obligations” 
was still worse. “International obligations” had ruined 
China economically, disrupted it politically, and were res- 
ponsible for obstructing all progress. To safeguard those 
obligations, therefore, was to sell the revolution for securing 
foreign support for an imaginary Republic. Repudiation 
of foreign obligations was in the very nature of a revolution 
having for its object the overthrow of a corrupt monarchy, 
which had contracted those obligations. 

Already then, the upper strata of the bourgeoisie were 
consciously counter-revolutionary. In the Manifesto "To 
Our Foreign Friends”, they admitted that "the sins of the 
country and the nature of the masses” made bloodshed 
justifiable. But respect for “vested interests”, “foreign 
obligations” and the laws of reaction, induced them to be 
opposed to a radical change of social relations which was 
warranted by the “sinful” acts of the ruling class and the 
conditions of mass revolt created by those acts. They were 
afraid of calling a thing by its proper name. The feudal- 
patriarchal rulii^ class had sinned unpardonably, against 
the masses and the interests of the nation as a whole. 
Instead of indicting the sinner boldly, the bourgeoisie hid 
themselves behind false generalisations, laying at the door 
of "the country” the responsibility for the sins committed 
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against itself. The welfare of the country demanded severe 
punishment of the sinners. The conditions of the country' 
cried aloud for the extermination of feudal-patriarchal reac- 
tion and for freedom from the galling obligations imposed 
by its ally, foreign imperialism. The masses were ready to 
take the revenge. The bourgeoisie did not fail to notice 
the “nature of the masses”. But instead of allying them- 
selves with the forces of revolution, they turned their face 
against mass revolt, and thus supported the sinners against 
the interests of the country. 

It is reported that, in the Shanghai conference, the 
representative of the bourgeoisie, Wu Ting-fang, insisted 
upon the replacement of the monarchy by a Republican 
form of government. But the concessions made by himself 
on all the vital demands of the revolution rendered the 
insistence upon a Republican Government a sham. The 
bourgeoisie, therefore, could not get even a sham Republic. 
They had to capitulate completely before the monarchy 
agreed to abdicate conditionally. The resignation of Sun 
Yat-sen was decided at the Shanghai conference which 
agreed with the imperial edict of December 28, 1911, that 
the form of government should be chosen by a National 
Convention.^ Meanwhile, the bourgeoisie must forego all 
claim to power, which should be held in trust by the arch- 
reactionary Yuan Shih-kai as the chosen heir of the 
monarchy ; and not only Sun Yat-sen should resign, but 
the Provisional Republican Government should also be 
dissolved, and the revolutionary Convention make a pil- 
grimage to Peking to be slaughtered by the new High Priest 


“ “The Cabinet has presented Us a memorial from Tang Sbao-yi. 
According to that memorial, the representative of the People's Army 
(that is, the revolutionaries), Un Ting-fang, steadfastly maintains that 
the mind of the people is in favour of the establishment of a Repub- 
lican form of government as its ideal. Since the trouble at Wuchang, 
We have fulnlled the desires of the people, having accepted the 
Nineteen Articles of the Constitution, and sworn .before the spirit of 
■tmr ancestors to rule in accordance with these Articles. There is still 
dispute on political matters. Iherefore, it is advisable to call a 
Provisional Natkmal Convention, and leave the issue h>r the Conven- 
don to decide.’’— Imperial Edict, December 28, 1911. 
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on the altar of the Son of Heaven. Sun Yat-sen resigned 
according to that decision made without consulting him. 
After that decision, his feeble protest against the prerogative 
of the abdicating monarch to appoint the head of the 
Republican Government did not in the least improve the 
situation. It was utterly ineffective, as it was bound to be. 
^ I'he Republic was a still-born child. 

The monarchy was not overthrown ; yet, it consented 
to abdicate. That proved that the old regime was thoroughly 
untenable. On the other hand, the abject rapjt illation of 
Republicanism before nati'c reaction and foreign imperial- 
ism exposed the impotence of the bourgeoisie. They were 
unable to rescue the country from the ruins of the old order. 
The consequence unavoidably was chaos and anarchy. The 
imbecility of the bourgeoisie resulted from their fear of the 
revolution. They wanted political power without a struggle. 
They tried to set up a Republic by betraying the 
revolution. 

Sun Yat-sen’s resignation has been glorified as a 
splendid act of self-abnegation. It certainly did represent 
self-abnegation on the part of the bourgeoisie. But it was 
not an act of magnanimity ; it was cowardice. 

The alignment of forces was clear. The desire of the 
provincial rulers of the South to abandon the sinking ship 
of reaction was the immediate cause of the revolution. 
Once the monarchy was out of the way, those more intelli- 
gent reactionaries would naturally not submit themselves 
to a Republican Government controlled by the bourgeoisie. 
They would rather support Yuan Shih-kai, who represented 
their class. If the Provisional Republican Government stood 
firmly by the professed principles of democracy and consti- 
tutionalism, the schism in the camp of reaction would be 
closed up, and the Republic must be defended in a.ruthless 
•class struggle. It had been demonstrated, more than once 
in history, that, in such a crisis, the bourgeois revolution 
•can be saved only by the action of the masses against the 
bourgeoisie themselves. 
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Earlier in the period of bourgeois revolution, the work- 
ing class does not act as an independent force. Its active 
support is enlisted by the radical section of the bouigeoisie, 
who later on, under the pressure of the masses, go farther 
than they would go by themselves. Such was the case 
during the Great French Revolution. Later in the period, 
the working class acts as an independent factor, and the 
bourgeoisie as a class ally themselves with reaction against 
the revolution. It was so in the Russian Revolution of 1905, 
and partially even during the European revolutions of 1848. 
In China, it was neither this nor that. The development 
of classes, and consequently of the political situation, 
corresponded with that in the earlier stages of the period 
of world bourgeois revolution. The working class was not 
yet ready to act independently. But even the radical section 
of the bourgeoisie, represented by Sun Yat-sen, was un- 
willing to lead the rebellious masses in a revolutionary 
struggle. 

A real Republic could rise in China only out of a fierce 
struggle with the purpose of annihilating decomposed feudal- 
patriarchal reaction, root and branch. The radical bour- 
geoisie were afraid of that perspective. Therefore, they 
capitulated, and Sun Yat-sen resigned. His refusal to resign 
would have precipitated a situation in which Republicanism 
must identify itself with mass revolt. The radical bour- 
geoisie could defend their Republicanism only by placing 
themselves at the head of a revolutionary struggle of the 
masses. The Republic could be saved only by the rise of 
Jacobinism. But bourgeois radicalism failed to develop 
into Jacobinism. Sun Yat-sen resigned to avoid a civil war. 
The tragedy, however, is that the civil war was not avoided. 
On the contrary, a whole period of devastating civil war 
was opened up by the capitulation of the bourgeoisie. 

The revolutionary abortion of 1911 created conditi<m» 
few the birth of militarism, that monstrous child of super- 
annuated reaction which ate into the very vitals oi the 
country for years to come. Only a triumphant revoludott 
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could establish a Republican State in the place of the 
vanished Empire. The failure of the bourgeoisie to lead 
the revolution, left the country without any effective central 
authority. The caricature Najxileonism of Yuan Shih-kai, 
so readily and liberally supported by the foreign Powers, 
ended in a despicable debacle. A triumphant bourgeois 
revolution is the basis of Napoleon ism, which rises to sweep 
away the debris of the old order. The object of the military 
dictatorship of Napoleon was t^ consolidate the position of 
the bourgeoisie. It was not a fraudulent continuation, but 
the grave-digger, of the old order. Yuan Shih-kai, on the 
contrary, tried to set up a military dictatorship with the 
object of galvanising the old order. So, his ambition was 
doomed to failure. His failure, indeed, was not due to any 
effective opposition of the bourgeoisie. The conditions 
which had rendered the existence of the monarchy utterly 
untenable, operated also against the attempt to perpetuate 
a disintegrated social system in a slightly altered form. The 
Manchu monarchy collapsed not before an attack from out- 
side. Its downfall was due to the operation of the centri- 
fugal tendency inherent in its own structure. Therefore, 
the monarchy as a central authority disappeared. But all its 
evils remained intact, running rampant in -a wild fury. The 
country was soon broken up into various regions under 
military dictators, constantly engaged in ruinous civil wars. 

On the resignation of Sun Yat-sen, the Republican 
Convention at Nanking obediently betook itself to Peking. 
Yuan Shih-kai declined to accept the invitation to grace by 
his presence the seat of the transitory Republic. Even after 
the capitulation of the bourgeoisie, the atmosphere in the 
central and southern provinces remained uncertain. Yuan’s 
model troops had been easily disarmed in Nanking by the 
Republican army recruited from the rebellious masses. The 
Republic surrendered itself to his tender mercies ; but the 
masses were still there in an ugly mood. So, Yuan Shih-kai 
decided to stay out of the danger zone until he had the 
situation well in hand. He had a little revolt staged among 

16 
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his own troops stationed in Peking, as a plausible pretext 
for his refusal to make the promised pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Republic. The visitors from Nanking per- 
suaded themselves to accept the explanation, and quietly 
dispersed, leaving with the would-be dictator the preroga- 
tive to convene the National Convention which was to 
decide what form of government the country needed. Yuan 
Shih-kai was thus fully entrusted with the conduct of State 
affairs, even w'ithout taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Republic. 

The National Convention assembled in April 1918, and 
became the scene of a battle between the tendencies of local 
autonomy and centralism. The struggle between the first 
Parliament of China and Yuan Shih-kai is generally inter- 
preted as a tussle between popular representatives and an 
unscrupulous individual aspiring for dictatorial power. The 
main issues involved in the struggle were the election of the 
President and the so-called Reconstruction Loan, the latter 
being the more important. In order to establish his dictator- 
ship, Yuan Shih-kai needed money. He must buy over the 
support of the practically independent rulers of the central 
and southern provinces. Their disaffection had brought 
down the monarchy, and it was with their military aid that 
the bourgeoisie had set up the transitory Republic. The 
foreign Powers had promised him a loan of twenty-five 
million pounds. But his competence to secure the offered 
financial assistance for laying the foundation of his dictator- 
ship was conditional upon his election to the Chief 
Magistracy of the country. There was diflSculty on the way. 
He did not have a majority in the new Parliament He 
overcame the difficulty with a little coup de main, in which 
he was fully aided by the foreign Powers. 

An advisory council had been set up to act as the Provi- 
sional Government, pending the election of the Parliament. 
0p(m the latter assembling, the advisory council 
automatically ceased to exist. Yet, on the unconstitutimial 
authority c£ that ncm-existii^ body, Yuan Shihdtai signed 
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the Reconstruction Loan. Faced with that accomplished 
fact, the Parliament could either rise in open revolt against 
the usurper, or abdicate. It chose the latter alternative. 
The anti-Yuan Republican Bloc was composed of hetero- 
geneous elements. It fell to pieces as soon as Yuan came 
into possession of the means to buy up the dubious 
supporters of the Republic. Consequently, the Patliament 
elected an avow’ed monarchist to the presidency of the 
shadow Republic. The bouigeoisie were once again beaten 
by decayed reaction, for they would not le^d a revolution. 
The) hoped to establish a Republican Government with 
the support of a section of the f' udal ruling class, represent- 
ing the tendency to break away from the nominal central 
authority for the sake of their own aggrandisement. The 
Republican bourgeoisie voted for Yuan Shih-kai for the 
same reason as had persuaded Sun Yat-sen to resign. They 
feared that, defeated by the Parliament, Yuan would openly 
oppose and overthrow the Republic. They would rather 
kill the Republic themselves than let him have the credit. 
It did not occur to them that the possible revolt of reaction 
could be .overwhelmed by the forces of revolution which were 
there, ready to be led. Their dubious allies went over to 
Yuan Shih-kai, as soon as the latter was in a position to 
satisfy them. Thus deserted, the bourgeoisie could save the 
Republic only by appealing to the masses to rush to its 
defence. But the bourgeoisie £^ain shrank before a revo- 
lutionary civil war, and thus allowed Yuan Shih-kai, not a 
victory, but a simple walk-over. 

The provincial officials were however afraid that, with 
financial resources at his command. Yuan Shih-kai might 
try to deprive them of the independence of a costly central 
authority, gained on the fall of the monarchy. Therefore, 
they supported the bouigeoisie in opposing the ReConstruc- 
ti<m Loan. The issue of the Hukuang Railway Loan had 
predjHtated the First Revolution of 1911. The controversy 
over the Reconstruction Loan provoked the uprising of July 
1913, which came to be known as the Second Revolution. 
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Again, it was not a revolt for asserting the principles of 
representative government as against the usurpation of 
autocratic power by an ambitious individual ; it was simply 
the old struggle between the forces of a dictatorial centralism 
and the disruptive tendency of local autonomy — both born 
of decayed reaction. 

In addition to the opposition to the Reconstruction 
Loan, there was another cause for the July uprising. As 
the President of the Republic, Yuan Shih-kai began to 
remove from their f>osts those military commanders and 
provincial officials who had either actively supported, or 
tacitly sympathised with, the revolution of 1911. The 
vacant posts were filled with men of his choice, whose loyalty 
was secured with the money provided by foreign banks. The 
Second Revolution was a military mutiny organised with the 
co-operation of army officers sacked by Yuan. It was easily 
suppressed. The rebels were very badly equipped. There 
was no money to pay the soldiers. Even then, the masses 
were not called upon to defend the Republic. On the other 
side. Yuan Shih-kai not only had his “model army”, but 
possessed plenty of money which he spent liberally for 
causing defections in the rebel camp. For example, when 
the Northern Army was attacking Nanking, the rebel forces 
were deserted by all the leaders. Still, they resisted heroi- 
cally. The defence of Nanking was, indeed, the most 
brilliant event of the Second Revolution. In the beginning, 
the navy supjxirted the rebels. Its defection finally turned 
the scale. It declared "neutrality”. The neutrality of the 
navy was purchased with money supplied by the foreign 
banks of Shanghai, not as a loan, but cm account of their 
own administrative expenses.** 

Upon the collapse of the Second Revolution, Sun 
Yat-sen and other leaders of the Republican movement fled 
frpm the country. The failure of the First as well as of the 
Second Revolution was due to the inability and unwilling- 


« Putnam Weate, “The Fight for the Republic of China”. 
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ness of the bourgeoisie to connect the Republican movement 
with the widespread and deep-rooted discontent of the 
masses. Neither the agitation conducted by the Provincial 
Assemblies during the years immediately preceding the 
revolution, nor the PTOvisional Constitution adopted by the 
revolutionary Convention of Nanking, nor the struggle of 
the Parliament against Yuan Shih-kai, nor again the revolt 
against his caricature Napoleonism, touched the vital social 
problems which lay at the very root of all the troubles. As 
a matter of fact, the bourgeoisie were always A ery anxious to 
run away from those problems ; repeatedly, they declared 
their hostility to mass movem',uts which they themselves 
fomented by their own agitation. Economic questions, 
vitally concerning the masses of the people, had no place in 
the Republican programme. Ruinous taxation, unbearable 
feudal exactions, soaring prices, brutal pre-capitalist ex- 
ploitation, and the innumerable other questions of similar 
nature, did not receive any attention from the bourgeoisie. 
Indifferent to their causes, the bourgeoisie were determined 
to check the "forces of evil", by which they meant mass 
revolt. 

The basic task of a bourgeois revolution is not simply 
to secure the abdication of monarchy ; it is to abolish the 
social system buttressed by the monarchist State. It is to 
destroy feudalism or any other form of pre-capitalist social 
relations. It was not the Declaration of Rights that laid the 
foundation of the Republic in France. That revolutionary 
task was accomplished by the decrees abolishing feudal 
prerogatives, issued under the pressure of peasant revolt. 
During the French Revolution also, the bourgeoisie was 
reluctant to make a clean sweep of feudalism, until they 
were forced to do so by the revolutionary action of the 
masses. 

In the China of 1911-13, conditions were not sufficiently 
ripe for the bourgeois revolution to come under the influence 
of the revolutionary masses. The bouigeoisie remained 
in their unholy alliance with one section of the feudal 
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ruling class, in a feeble and half-hearted struck against the 
other. In every critical moment, the schism in the camp 
of reaction closed up, and the bourgeoisie were forced to 
submission. In the absence of the spontaneously revo- 
lutionary action of the toiling masses, operating as the 
driving force of the situation, petit-bourgeois radicalism 
could not develop into Jacobinism. It degenerated into 
futile intrigues devoid of all social significance. 

The Provisional Republican Constitution became the 
bone of contention between Yuan Shih-kai and the National 
Assembly. It had been framed by the revolutionary Con- 
vention of Nanking, dominated by radical Republicanism. 
That rather lengthy document of fifty-six articles prescribes 
in detail the formal, legal and political rights of the people, 
emphasises upon their duty to pay taxes and serve in the 
army ; but it contains not one single word about relieving 
the unbearable economic burden on the masses. It occupies 
itself with elaborating checks and balances upon the 
executive power with the object of opening the doors of the 
State apparatus for the bourgeoisie. The toiling masses 
composing the overwhelming majority of the people, are 
entirely forgotten. They are left perishing under the 
iron-heel of feudal-patriarchal exploitatibn. The pseudo- 
Republican Constitution concerned itself exclusively with 
high politics, reflecting the ambition of the bourgeoisie to 
enter the heaven of political power. Consequently, it was 
but natural that the masses remained more or less indifferent 
to the dispute over issues which had no direct relation with 
the realities of the situation as far as they were concerned. 
Unlike the Taiping Revolt and the Boxer Uprising, the 
Revolutions of 1911 and 1913 were more or less isolated 
from the masses. The former two, particularly the Taiping 
Revolt, had raised vital social issues, and had therefore 
embraced the masses of the people. The roots the 
monarchy had been smashed by those earlier revolutions. 
In 1911, the bourgeoisie inherited the viettuy dE the earlier 
revolutionary mass movement ; but the victory proved to be 
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a dead-see fruit, even for themselves, as they failed to carry 
on the revolution. 

The defeat of the Second Revolution completely dis- 
rupted the Opposition Bloc in the National Assembly. 
Consequently, it elected Yuan Shih-kai President for five 
years. An unholy alliance had brought the shadow republic 
to a precarious existence. It was falling asunder even before 
the Second Revolution. When the radical bourgeosie, led 
by Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing, b^;an to agitate for a 
revolt against Yuan's projected dictatorship, fhe official 
elements dissented ; they had joined the Republican move- 
ment for their own purpose. They not only stepped out of 
the alliance with people whose political ideas they had 
half-heartedly shared, but openly went over to the other side. 
Some of the southern Governors, who had previously 
sympathised with the Republican movement, telegraphed 
to Yuan Shih-kai, complaining against the activities of the 
radical bouigeoisie. On the eve of the Second Revolution, 
thirteen provincial Governors sided with Yuan Shih-kai ; 
only four still remained doubtfully loyal to the Republic. 
Even the big bourgeoisie decamped. The merchants of 
Shanghai and the Yangtse Valley denounced the “seditious 
propaganda” of the Kuo Min Tang, and appealed to the 
National Assembly to suppress it. In response to that 
appeal, the representatives of the big bourgeoisie in the 
Parliament disassociated themselves from the Tung Ming 
Hui (the Opposition Block), and formed a new party under 
the leadership of the veteran of the Reform Movement, 
Liang Ghih-chao. The new party openly supported Yuan 
Shih-kai in every question, and called for the suppression of 
the Kuo Min Tang. Under constant provocation, the 
radical bourgeoisie went a little farther than they had 
originally dared ; but still not far enough. Even then, they 
did not dare to touch the social problems of the revolution, 
and consequently could not come in contact with the masses, 
whose action alone could make a clean sweep of the old 
otder and establish the Republic. Taking place in the 
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condition of such an unequal distribution of forces, the 
Second Revolution was easily defeated. 

Yuan Shih-kai felt himself secure in the saddle. He 
had the radical members of the National Assembly unseated 
on the ground of their complicity in the July insurrecticwi. 
The Kuo Min Tang, deserted by its discrediting allies, was 
dissolved. Before that. Yuan Shih-kai secured his election 
to the presidentship for ten years, with the right of 
re-election. On that occasion, he openly proclaimed his 
intention to assume dictatorial power. He wanted to “rule 
without interference, in accordance with ancient traditions”. 
He complained that “restrictions have been placed on my 
authority”, and warned that he would no longer tolerate 
such restrictions. 

The Republic was no more. The ghost of the 
monarchy usurped the presidential chair. The King had 
passed away, but ancient tradition still remained in force 
as the guiding principle of the State. The Parliament was 
replaced by the Council of State. It scrapped the Republican 
Constitution, and adopted a new one, giving all power to 
the President. What still remained to be done, was to 
efface the shadow of the Republic. Resurrection of the 
monarchy commenced. The first act was to reinstate the 
worship of Confucius and the annual ceremonial offering in 
the Temple of Heaven as an official State function. While 
abdicating politically, the Manchu Emperor had reserved 
these functions to himself. Once the religious rights, 
reserved to the monarch, were resurrected, a King could no 
longer be dispensed with. Yuan Shih-kai was there as the 
most favoured candidate. He had worked untiringly for 
the purpose. Bourgeois liberals like Liang Chih-chao had 
supported Yuan Shih-kai in his struggle against the danger 
of revolution; they were staggered by his scheme to ascend 
the throne. But it was not an unexpected development. 
Having not been overthrown by a triumphant revolution, 
sweeping away its social foundatitms, a monarchy is bound to 
b« restored. The Republicanism of the Chinese bourgeoisie. 
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even of the radical wing standing behind the Kuo Min Tang, 
was a sheer mockery, because it fell so far short of advocating 
a social revolution, for which the conditions of the country 
cried aloud. 

For enlisting the support of the bouigeosie, Yuan 
Shih-kai did not rely entirely on “ancient traditions”. He 
wanted to justify his plan for the restoration of monarchy 
also with the modern concepts of government. His American 
adviser. Dr. Goodnow', testified that Republican Government 
was not suitable for China. The stage was set for Yuan 
Shili-kai to be crowned as the founder of a new ruling 
dynasty. I'he dictatoi was s'^'icken down when he had 
almost ascended the throne with the active help of foreign 
imperialism and the co-operation of the sub-servient native 
bourgeoisie. Forces sufficiently strong had not yet developed 
to build a new order in China out of the ruins of the decayed 
feudal-patriarchal reaction, which was maintained in a 
fossilised existence with the aid of foreign imperialism. But 
its consolidation was rendered impossible by its own con- 
tradictions. Forces of disintegration had brought down the 
monarchy. They operated also against the establishment of 
a dictatorship or the restoration of monarchy. 

The military ruler of Yunan joined the radical 
bourgeoisie in a revolt against Yuan Shih-kai’s plan to be 
the founder of a new ruling dynasty. To prevent the spread 
of the movement, called the Third Revolution of 1915, 
Yuan’s friends and supporters, foreign and native, advised 
him to abandon his scheme. Defeated in his long laid plan, 
and discredited in consequence. Yuan Shih-kai died of a 
broken heart. Some believe that he was quietly removed 
by those who found in him an embarrassment for themselves. 
It is immaterial how he died. With him, ended the attempt 
to stabilise reaction. The country became a, prey to 
militarism, the product of the tendency of decentr^isation 
which had brought down the monarchy. Yuan Shih-kai’s 
failure to restore monarchy, however, did not help the 
Republic. It also disappeared in the holocaust of death and 
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destrucdcHi which followed the abortive bourgeois revolu- 
tion. A Republic, established by the grace of the monarch, 
could be born only to die. It did die, to be resurrected as a 
reality only by the efforts of the revolutionary masses, which 
alone could free it from the damaging alliance with reaction 
— an alliance contracted by the bourgeoisie, and which 
killed the Republic before it was born. 



CHAPTER X 


SUN YAT-SEN AND HIS THREE PRINCIPLES 

“As the Confucian classics became the unwritten 
Constitution of Imperial China, so will modern China be 
politically and socially based on the teachings of Dr. Sun 

Yat-sen His social and political philosophy, with all 

their apparent contradictions, is now tlie political Bible of 
modem China.”* An examination of the Sun Min Chui 
— “Three People's Principles” — therefore is an important 
part of the study of the Chinese Revolution. 

It is, however, a bold statement that the social and 
political views of Sun Yat-sen are universally accepted in 
China. Denial of the fact of class struggle is inherent in 
those principles. According to Sun Yat-sen, the ancient 
culture of China obviated all social antagonism. The 
peasantry together with the urban toiling masses constitute 
more than eighty per cent of the population of modern 
China. This majority is subjected to all sorts of economic 
exploitation and social oppression. Its very existence, 
therefore, represents the repudiation of a fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of Sun Yat-sen. The Communist 
Party of China was ^expelled from the Kuo Min Tang on 
the ground that it did not faithfully abide by the teachings 
erf Sun Yat-sen. At the time of its expulsion, the Communist 
Party commanded the confidence of millions throughout the 
country. The Kuo Min Tang began its fierce attack on the 
revolutionary labour and peasant movement with the 
pretext trf saving Sun Yat-senism. That evidently was an 
admission that the cult was not acceptable to the majority 
of the nation. The tremendous mass movement, which has 
been sweepir^ the country for a decade and more, draws its 


' Tang^ lviaag*ll, “Hie f^onndatioiia of Modetn China”. 
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Strength from the revolt of the exploited peasantry against 
the antiquated system of feudal-patriarchal landownership. 

On the other hand, the upper strata of the bourgeoisie 
accepted the views of Sun Yat-sen with reservation. A 
considerable section of that class never joined the Kuo Min 
Tang ; another betrayed it in every revolutionary crisis. In 
the stormy days of 1927, the Kuo Min Tang split in 
consequence of a fierce controversy over the interpretation 
of the teachings of its founder. Even now, those who 
consider themselves to be the most faithful followers of 
Sun Yat-sen, are persona non-grata with the Nationalist 
Government of Nanking, which also claims to be acting 
according to the teachings of the self-same master. Elimina- 
tion from the effective leadership of the Kuo Min Tang of 
many a close collaborator and follower’ of Sun Yat-sen proves 
that the bourgeoisie have rejected the doctrines of Sun 
Yat-sen. His three principles constitute the quintessence of 
his theories. They represent the ideology of the petit- 
bourgeoisie. 

* * * * 

The nature of Sun Yat-sen’s ideology was very largely 
determined by his social origin. As a small landowner, his 
family was closely connected with the feudal-patriarchal 
structure of the Chinese society. In addition to the basic 
occupation, his father took to tailoring as a subsidiary trade.’ 
Thus, Sun Yat-sen’s youth was passed in the atmosphere ctf 
a mingling of the pre-capitalist and capitalist relations. 
That atmosphere, so typical of contemporary Chinese social 
conditions, left an indelible impression upon his mind ; and 
the views of reform he subsequently expounded were heavily 
influenced by the impressions of his youth. 

The path of capitalist development blazed by his father 
was puKsued with great success by his elder brother who 

• Wang Chin-wei, who was chosen by Snn Yat-sen as his successor 
to the leadership of the Eno Min Tang and Chairmanship of the 
Nationalist Government, is living abroad (in 1930). (He later became 
head of the Japanese pnppet government in the north and died recently.) 

* I,ineberger, Paul : ‘‘Sun Vat-sen and the Cbinese Republic”. 
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emigrated to the Hawaiian Islands and got rich by trading. 
He increased his fortune still more by trafficking in 
human labour. He imported to Hawai Chinese labourers 
“obtaining his reward fronr the bounty of hundred dollars 
per head paid by the King of Hawai. While still very 
young, Sun Yat-sen was taken to Honolulu by his pros- 
perous brother. There he fell under American influence. 
Previously, at home, he had begun to resent that a foreign 
dynasty should rule China ; btit in Hawai, he found the 
foreign rule to be beneficial for the natives. He was very 
much impressed by the law and order established there by 
American Imperialism. The lather of Chinese nationalism 
was on the point of becoming an admirer of foreign 
Imperialism. But he was saved because his faith in the 
superiority of the Confucian culture remained unshaken. 
Later on, Sun Yat-sen went to Hongkong for studying 
medicine. There he came under the influence of 
Christianity, and developed a great admiration for English 
Liberalism which superficially coloured his political views 
for the entire life. In the realm of Chinese thought, his 
preference was clearly for the Confucianism of the 
Mandarins. The Taoism of the plebeians he detested. He 
accepted the ruling class interpretation of Chinese culture, 
and on that foundation constructed his ideological system. 

Until very late in his life, social questions did not 
bother Sun Yat-sen. Even then, he touched them only 
superficially. Though born and brought up in the midst 
of revolting social conditions, he began his political career 
with a political object which had no direct bearing upon the 
realities of the situation. His own family was a victim of 
the inequities of a decayed social system. For all practical 
purposes, the ancestral land had ceased to beloi^ to them. 
Nevertheless, they where held responsible for the ♦collection 
of the tax on that land.® Sun's hatred for the Manchus was 
most probably caused by that injustice done to his family. 

^ md, 

• im. 
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Sun Yat-sen began his political career as a conspirator. 
No influence of the Taiping Revolt can be traced in his 
youthful activities. He inherited from it only the hatred 
for the Manchus, but failed to appreciate the great social 
significance of that upheaval. In spite of the fact that 
grievous social evils cried out all around for remedy, and 
discontent with unbearable conditions was rife among the 
masses. Sun Yat-sen was hard put to it to find a political 
platform for his ambitious struggle to overthrow the 
Manchus. Isolated from the masses, he searched for a way 
out of the dilemma in the wilderness of mental abstraction. 
Ground down by the rude realities of daily life, the masses 
could be mobilised in a political movement only if it had a 
direct bearing upon their immediate surroundings. They 
could not be expected to join the wild-goose-chase of a fight 
against a dynasty living somewhere at a very great distance. 
But a political movement involving the masses was condi- 
tional upon a revolutionary social outlook, which Sun Yat-sen 
did not possess until the late years of his political career. 
His earlier activities remained limited to small groups of 
middle-class youths hatching romantic schemes for armed 
uprisings. 

So utterly devoid of any perspective were those early 
activities that, once asked by his associates what did he 
propose to set up in the place of the Throne, Sun found it 
very difficult to give a clear answer. The substitute offered 
by him, after much cogitation, was "reverence for the law 
alone".* It was hopeless to inspire a movement with such 
an abstract ideal. The confusion about his political ideal 
was due to the fact that Sun Yat-sen was still far from 
identifying the monarchy with the entire established order 
of feudal-patriarchal despotism. He would have Law 
enthroned in the place of the Manchu monarch; but the 
vital question was, what was that new political deity? One 
might assume that Sun’s “reverence for law” represented 


•I6M. 
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an instinctive approach to Montesquieu’s “L’Esprit de Loi”. 
But the assumption would be rather far-fetched. Because, 
he did not specify that the new political godhead of his 
choice was to be a new system of law, established by a 
revolution, for governing a new system of social relations. 
He could not do so unless he recognised the necessity of 
disrupting the established social order. Thtsre is no 
evidence that, at that time, he had any such revolutionary 
perspective. His alternative, therefore, was reverence for 
the existing law. But the monarchy could not be seriously 
threatened if the laws holding it up should be reverentially 
observed. The political ideal ef young Sun Yat-sen was not 
only impractical, but positively reactionary. 

Wtih no revolutionary social outlook, he groped in the 
darkness of an intellectual confusion, until he tumbled upon 
making the so-called “Declaration of Independence". The 
Declaration was "Tien Ming Wu Chang ^’ — “Divine Right 
does not last for ever". Those, indeed, were words with 
grave implication. They might indicate an approach 
towards a democratic ideology. But the Declaration was 
still only negative. Divine Right was not yet confronted 
with the right of the people. The principle of Divine Right 
cannot be effectively contested except by attacking the entire 
social system constituting the basis of monarchy claiming 
that right. Because of his failure to see that a modern 
China could not be built without making a clean sweep of 
the old, Sun Yat-sen never stood firmly on the ground 
of revolutionary democracy. He never preached the 
sovereignty of the people as against the sovereignty of the 
Crown. He tried to organise revolt against the Manchu 
monarchy. But he never preached “the sacred right of 
revolt” (rf the people against the established socio-political 
system trf oppression and exploitation. Following in the 
footsteps of Confucius, he endeavoured to find a formula of 
compromise between the social instimtionS of ancient China 
and the political conquests of modem democracy. That 
formula is set forth in his Three Principles, which were not 
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formulated in a coherent form until 1924. Sun Yat-sen was 
not a revolutionary ; he was a reformer, and even as such 
he lacked an inspiring vision, and found his ideals in the 
traditions of the past. 

The three principles are popularly stated as Nationality, 
Democracy and Socialism. Thanks to the fact that Sun 
Yat-sen never produced a Iheoretical treatise elaborating 
coherently his views on social and political questions, all 
kinds of interpretations have been placed upon the three 
principles. He him^lf interpreted them differently in 
different periods of his life. It is claimed by his disciples 
that he formulated his three principles already in the earlier 
years of the century. They maintain that, on his first visit 
to Europe, he was not favourably impressed by the working 
of the democratic governments. After having studied them, 
he is believed to have come "to the conclusion that a 
representative government alone would not solve the 
Chinese problem’’.' From that belief, it is deduced that 
his principles are more revolutionary than political demo- 
cracy. The fact, however, is that until the revolution of 
1911 and even for years afterwards. Sun Yat-sen’s political 
ideas were hardly more radical than formal parliamentarism. 
Indeed, he never fully accepted even the political principles 
of bourgeois democracy. Admiring commentators usually 
read more in the teachings of the master than the latter 
really meant. Therefore, they claim that the starting point 
of the three principles was realisation of the inadequacy of 
political democracy. But a critical examination of the 
principles shows that, instead of being an advance upon 
bouigeois democracy, they do not go even as far as that. 

The ideologists of the big bourgeoisie, Kang Yu-wei 
and Liang Chih-chao, were great scholars. In contrast to 
them. Sun Yat-sen was remarkably sterile in ori^nal thought. 
He borrowed his ideas either from the philo8q>heTS of 
ancient China, m from the liberal political thinkers of 6he 
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West. One need not be ashamed o£ learning from others; 
but Sun Yat-sen did not learn from great thinkers in order 
to improve upon their teachings. As a matter of fact, he 
did not think; he only schemed. He has been characterised 
as a dreamer. The more correct characterisation, however, 
would be a schemer. He was not an ideologist of social 
reconstruction or even political reform. He was a constitu- 
tional draftsman. Thelrefore, he failed to provide the 
movement with a comprehensive programme. 

Not only did he ignore the burning social questions 
agitating the growing forces of revolution ; his politics com- 
pletely lacked the background of a theoretical under- 
standing. Never in his life did he evolve a political theory 
out of the negative formula he had tumbled upon in his 
youth — “Divine Right does not last for ever”. His inability to 
find new principles of government to replace the traditional 
was the cause of his submission to the reactionary 
Yuan Shih-kai in the revolutionary crisis of 1911. In that 
crisis, he made a feeble protest, but could not resist the 
temptation that the Republic should also inherit the Divine 
Right. An effective resistance could be put up only by 
those advocating the sovereignty of the people, and teaching 
the sacred right of revolt for asserting that sovereignty. 

Even when he became the Provisional President of the 
Republic, Sun Yat-sen did not fully subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of bouigeois democracy. He believed in paternalism, 
prerfessed traditionally by absolute monarchs claiming to 
rule on Divine Right. The oath of the Provincial 
President was “to plan and b^t blessii^ for the people, 
and to perform duty in the interest of the public’*.* The 
spirit of Confucian paternalism, the basic principle of the 
patriarchal Chinese State for centuries, was smuggled into 
the Republican Gemstitution. The head of the Republican 
State would “plan and beget the blessii^ for the people”. 
Ftoin whom did he get his benevolent mission? He would 
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perform his duty in the interest of the public. But what 
were those interests? Who should define them? In the 
absence of any specification to the contrary, the mission is 
supposed to be derived from the moral sense of the new 
ruler who presumed to be the best judge of what was good 
and what was bad for the people. That conception of 
government was not very different from the hypothesis of 
Divine Right, and was very far behind even bourgeois 
democracy. 

Sun Yat-sen was still haunted by the spirit of Confucian. 
paternalism, even when, at last he definitely formulated his 
principles and wrote the Constitution of the Kuo Min 
Tang. Regarding the sovereignty of the people as an 
abstract conception, he set it aside in practice. The future 
government of the country, envis^ed by him, was to be 
in charge of men specially qualified for the task. The 
sovereignty would be transferred to the people in some 
remote future, after they had been politically educated by 
their self-appointed guardians. Trusteeship, preparatory to 
the transfer of political power to the people, is the corner- 
stone of the neo-Confucian State of Sun Yat-sen. The 
doctrine of trusteeship is a complete negation of the theory 
of bourgeois democracy, according to which the sovereign 
right of the people is inalienable. Sun Yat-sen visualised 
sovereign right as a distant goal to be attained by the people 
after having qualified themselves for the honour and 
responsibility under the tutelage of benevolent despots. 
That being the case, the birth of the Republic by the grace 
of the monarch was not repugnant to Sun Yat-sen’s theory 
of sovereignty. The monarch also admitted that he had 
exercised the sovereign right as a trust; on abdicating, he 
did not surrender the right of sovereignty to the people; he 
<mly handed the trust over to others equally worthy, in his 
opinion. The paternalist republicans stepped into the 
$hoes of the monarch as the custodians of the sovereign right 
theoretically belonging to the people; but the latter would 
be admitted in the Kingdom of Heaven ostly riffer they had 
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been taught by the benevolent custodians how to behave 
there. 

Posthumously, his admirers assert that Sun Yat-sen began 
to evolve his Three Principles, as an improvement upon 
Western political democracy, early in the opening years 
of the century. But as the Provisional President of the 
Republic in 1911 he was without any political principle. 
Called to that exalted office, he was pathetically incapable 
of giving a lead to the countiy. Having until then been 
e-xclusively engaged in conspirative activities with the object 
of smuggling arms and raising money for purchasing them 
as well as some officers in the army. Sun Yat-sen had neither 
time nor aptitude to formulate any political programme; 
He seems to have learned nothing from the experience of 
the two preceding stages of the Democratic Revolution in 
China. He had inherited only contempt for “the long- 
haired rebels”,® and completely failed to understand the 
social significance of the Boxer Revolt. On the other hand, 
he had little connection with the Reform Movement. It 
was later on asserted that he had disagreed with the 
moderatism of Kang Yu-wei and his followers. But there 
is no evidence of Sun Yat-sen ever fighting ideologically the 
theories of constitutional monarchy advocated by them. He 
might have disagreed with them, but was not able to put 
up a revolutionary programme as against their reformism. 
As a matter of fact, when great original thinkers like Kang 
Yu-wei and Liai^ Chih-chao were battering down the empty 
traditions of Confucianism, Sun Yat-sen retained his faith 
in those antiquated social theories. He always maintained 
the opinion that modem political democracy could be 
introduced in C hina only in so fax as it was adaptable to the 
Confucian conception of State. Not only did he retain this 
view until the last days of his life, but actually elaborated 
it as late as 1924 when he gave the final shape to his Three 
Principles. 

' The Taipings were so called because they wore long hair as sign 
of asceticism. 
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If Sun Yat-sen really disagreed with Kang Yu-wei’s 
theories of constitutional monarchy, he certainly did not 
preach revolutionary Jacobinism as against Chinese Giron- 
dism. On the contrary, Kang Yu-wei and his followers 
raised vital social questions and preached an objectively 
revolutionary ideology, while they demanded radical social 
reforms. Sun Yat-sen, on his part, did not connect politi- 
cal radicalism with social problems. His politics hung in 
the air. The Republic was born only to die, and the pass- 
ing of the Manchus did not improve the situation of the 
country in the least. 

Sun Yat-sen began his political activities with the 
slogan: “Down with the Manchus 1 ” It is said that in the 
Tokyo Conference of 1905 which founded the Tang Meng 
Hui, Sun Yat-sen proposed a sort of a jwlitical programme 
to supplement the original slogan. The programme includ- 
ed the following demands; 1. Overthrow of the Manchus; 
2. Establishment of _ a Democratic Republic on the 
American model; 3. Redistribution of land through the 
nationalisation of unearned increments; and 4. Maintain- 
ance of friendly relations with all foreign Powers, especially 
Japan." The second and third items were positive demands 
which could serve as the basis for a comprehensive treat- 
ment of political and social conditiofts in an elaborated 
political programme. But they were opposed by the con- 
ference and dropped by the sponsor. The conference was 
a gathering of political conspirators hailing exclusively from 
the urban petit-bouigeoisie. The attitude towards the 
semblance of a social and political programme revealed that 
the supporters of Sun Yat-sen did not want to commit them- 
selves to a democratic government in the modem sense. 
They wanted the hated Manchus to go, but were not sure 
that monarchy as an institution could altogether be dis- 
pensed with. Nor were they willing to depose Confucius 
for Abraham Lincoln, whose doctrine oi government “of 
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the people, for the people and by the people ” was then the 
political summum bonum for Sun Yat-sen. Moreover, the 
amateurish reference to the agrarian question was something 
altogether strange to them. They failed to see what con- 
ceivable relation land could have with the overthrow of the 
Manchus. They were all directly or indirectly connected 
with the prevailing system of landholding, which was not 
disadvantageous even for the smallest non<ultivating rent- 
receiver. 

It is difficult to sav whether Sun Yat-sen raised the 
agrarian question earnestly, or for simply impressing the 
conference with something new-fai^led he had picked up 
in his travels abroad. In view of the fact that he dropped 
the matter so easily and put it aside for nearly twenty years, 
it can scarcely be believed that he was earnestly approaching 
the agrarian question. Had it been the case, he should have 
reverted to it at least when he became the head of the Re- 
public. But the fact is that until the last years of his 
political career he was never known to have made a serious 
study of this all-important question of the political move- 
ment in China ; and even then he advocated only a patch- 
work. Presumably, while visiting America, he had made a 
superficial acquaintance with the single-tax theory of Henry 
George. The nationalisation of land-rent proposed by 
Henry George had a remarkable resemblance with the 
system of land-tax in China. That must have greatly impress- 
sed Sun Yat-sen. Very probably, he did not fully under- 
stand the implication of the reform he fathered. In any 
case, the theory of single-tax occupied a large place in the 
third principle which is unwarrandy dubbed as “Socialism.” 
Through paternalist redistribution of land, Sun Yat-sen 
hc^}ed to resurrect the disrupted patriarchal family. 

If it is true that Sun Yat-sen had worked out his prin- 
ciples during the years preceding the revolution of 1911, 
he certainly foigot them, or quietly set them aside, when 
he became the Provisional President of the Republic. On 
assuming that exalted position, he issued a proclamation 
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which ccmtained the programme of the new Government. 
The historic document expressed satisfaction at the "speedy 
success of the revolution unprecedented in histoiy*, and 
announced the task of the Republic to be to “realise unity 
of territories, unity of races,** unity of finance, unity of 
military administration, and to establish friendly relations 
with foreign Powers”.*’ None of the principles, possibly 
except the first — of nationalism, based upon racial unity — 
could be traced in that declaration of the Provisional 
President, which indeed was a declaration of political 
bankruptcy. 

A combination of circumstances — split in the camp of 
reaction, operation of the forces of decentralisation, and 
anxiety of the big bourgeoisie to save the monarchy — ^placed 
the leader of petit-boui^eois radicalism at the head of the 
Republic. In that exalted position, he was faced with 
social and economic problems bristling with difficulties, 
problems which he had never visualised in his life. 
He had hoped that everything would happen according 
to his mechanical scheme as soon as a military 
coup d’etat removed the Manchus from the Throne. That 
condition was fulfilled, but only to reveal the great magni- 
tude of problems to be boldly faced and resolutely solved, 
if the Republic was to be a reality, if a democratic State v®s 
to be established in the place of the old autocratic r^ime. 


“ In this connection, Sun Yat-sen was of the following opinion : 
“After the overthrow of the Manchus and the establishment of the 
Republic, on the territories peculated by the five races (the Chinese, 
Manchus, Mongols, Tatars and Tibetans), many reactionary and religious 
tendencies manifested themselves. Here is the root of those evils. 
These people do not possess enough power of self-defense; they must 
be united with the Chinese under one centralised State. If the four 
hundred million inhabitants of China cannot as yet be united in one 
nation, under one State, that is her misfortune, and at the same time 
proves that we have not yet been able to realise the first principle and, 
therefore, must struggle still farther. We must create one united 
Chinese Republic so that the five races would constitute a united 
powerful nation. As an object lesson, I can refer to the United States 
of America which is a powerful aggregate, although it is composed of 
different nationalities. Snch a nationalisni is possible, and we must 
strive for it.” — ^“Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutiouary”. 

Proclamation of the First Provisional President of the Republic 
of China, January 2, 1912. 
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Even then, the petit-bourgeoisie failed to grasp the vastness 
(rf the task of the revolution. Their spokesman became the 
head of the Republic. But, entirely oblivious of the basic 
social and political problems demanding a revolutionary 
solution, he indulged only in vague generalities. No 
wonder that he was presently obliged to make room for a 
stronger man, — the nominee of the abdicating, monarch. 
•The debacle of the Tang Meng-hui, and the disgraceful 
abdication of its leader in faA our of Yuan Shih-kai in the 
revolutionary crisis of 1911 revealed the shallowness of the 
movement. The rise of the still-born Republic did not mark 
the triumph of a revolution. It v as brought into being by the 
manoeuvre of the cleverer reactionaries as the last effort to 
preserve a decayed and disintegrating socio-political system 
in a new guise. The movement was intellectually sterile, 
politically naive, theoretically bankrupt, and ideologically re- 
actionary. Having roots in none of the principal classes of 
society, it was utterly devoid of a social outlook. 

Already during the Taiping Revolt, it had become 
evident that the decayed monarchy was not the main 
obstacle to the historically necessary revolution. The rise 
of modem China was no longer hindered primarily by the 
native monarchy, but by foreign Imperialism. The deci- 
sive battle for the freedom of the Chinese people had to be 
fought out with the latter. The Boxer Uprising made this 
all-important lesson of the Taiping Revolt still more evident. 
The bourgeoisie, however, failed to learn the lesson even 
when it was written all across the country with the blood 
of the masses. On the contrary, they took foreign Imperia- 
lism for their friend. In their struggle against native re- 
action, they sought an alliance with foreign Imperialism. 
That was an illusion. The result of that illusion was the 
tragedy of the Reform Movement and the abortion of the 
revolution of 1911. Being still less realistic than their big 
brothers, the petit-bouigeoisie naively ran after a shadow, 
comj^etely ignorii^ the vital issues of the situation. They 
believed that the removal of the Manchus would mean 
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restoration the Old Sage whose threadbare mantle of mora- 
lity, mended with a few stitches of modern political institu- 
tions, would tolerably bedeck the withering body of China. 
The big bourgeoisie wanted to borrow revolutionary ideas 
from the West. But they were realistic enough to behold 
the danger of imperialist penetration. Even such a highly 
conservative pioneer of the modern Chinese bourgeoisie as 
Chang Chin-tung was opposed to the free admission of 
foreign capital. Ever since the middle of the last century, 
the real enemy of the developing revolution in China was 
not the effete native monarchy. That place of |X)wer was 
occupied by foreign Imperialism. But the real relatitm of 
forces was not understood by the superficial political radi- 
calism of the petit-bourgeoisie, devoid of a revolutionary 
social orientation. In their quixotic fight against the sha- 
dow of the decayed monarchy, the petit-bourgeoisie not only 
failed to see the real enemy, but lovingly invited it as the 
saviour of China. 

Sun Yat-sen and his followers had organised a move- 
ment on the simple cry, “Down with the Manchus! ”. They 
had declared a war to the knife against a sinister shadow, 
and were left in utter bewilderment as soon as that phantom 
disappeared. The passing of the Manchus left them with- 
out a definite object, without a clear perspective. The i^ly 
realities of the situation should have been noticed by them 
at that juncture. That was the opportunity for Sun Yat-sen 
to formulate a programme of real radicalism. But he was 
unable to do so. The old shadow was replaced by a new 
reality. Yuan Shih-kai took the place of the Son of the 
Heaven, and again gave petit-bourgeois radicalism a futile 
political occupation. By the grace of the arch-reactitaiary 
ncnninee of the passing Manchus, Sun Yat-sen was relieved 
trf the difficult task of leading a revolution as the head of the 
Republic. He reverted to his favourite pastime — conspi- 
racy with the object of overthrowing something which he 
cannot substitute for the better. There Mlowed the dreary 
story the abortive Second Revidution and “ Punish Yuan 
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Expedition”. The real power behind the monarchist Pre- 
sident of the Republic was foreign Imperialism. But Sun 
Yat-sen still failed to appreciate the r61e of that sinister 
power. While seeking to overthrow its prot^g^. Sun Yat- 
sen was extremely solicitous to be in the good books of 
foreign Imperialism, and even proposed to reconstruct China 
with the aid of its worst enemy. 

Having failed to evolve any radical social theory, to 
formulate a definite political programme, and to lead the 
revolution when he was called upon to dc so. Sun Yat-sen 
gavt free reins to his imagination. His only coherent lite- 
rary work was a book entitled ” International Development 
of China ”. It was a mechanical scheme of fantastic dimen- 
sions. Nothing testifies more eloquently to his utter in- 
ability for grasping the problems of China. The country 
w'as to be economically developed with the aid of foreign 
capital I The implication of his scheme was to deliver the 
country, body and soul, to the tender mercies of interna- 
tional Imperialism which, for more than half a century, had 
plundered, pillaged and partitioned it. Presumably, Sun 
Yat-sen did not know what he was talking about, so stagger- 
ing were the contradictions and fallacies of his scheme. If 
ever realised, it would unceremoniously bury the ghost of 
Father Confucius. For, China would become a highly 
industrialised capitalist country, no hot-house in which the 
withering plant of the patriarchal family could possibly be 
preserved. Sun Yat-sen thirsted for the new wine of Capital- 
ism; but it must be put into the old bottle of the Confucian 
society which he idealised. The result of that proposed 
operatitm could be easily imagined. But the prolific schemer 
had no imagination. 

Sun Yat-sen began his quarrel with the Manchus be- 
cause they could not defend the country against foreign 
aggression. Now he pressed to give gratuitously to the 
foreigners incomparably much more than the Manchus 
conceded under duress. That remarkable book was writ- 
ten during the great imperialist world war. Its English 
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rendering was published as late as in 1921. He could not 
possibly have hatched that suicidal scheme if his principles 
were older. The most important of his principles is. 
nationalism. It had a revolutionary significance, because it 
implied and called for the overthrow of foreign Imperialism. 
Had he been inspired only with the ideal of revolutionary 
nationalism, he could not possibly produce the fantastic 
scheme of developing China with the aid of foreign capital. 
The principle of nationalism and the scheme of Sun Yat- 
sen were completely irreconcilable. But his petit-bourgeois 
followers, who would canonise him as the Saint of modern 
China to be enshrined by the side of the Old Sage, are 
equally incorrigible. In his very contradiction, they find 
the greatness of their hero. Reluctant to admit that the 
bankrupt petit-bourgeois political radicalism of Sun Yat-sen 
could play a revolutionary r61e only when it came under the 
influence of the masses, his uncritical admirers make them- 
selves ridiculous by reversing the sequence of historical 
events. They maintain that the Chinese Revolution is a 
child of Sun Yat-sen; that but for him it would never have 
been. The historical fact, however, is that the revolution* 
would certainly never have been, if Sun Yat-sen could kill 
it by his signal fiiilure to lead it in the earlier stages of his 
political career. A critical interpretation of the history of 
the Chinese nationalist movement reveals the fact that Sun 
Yat-sen became a half-hearted revolutionary when a quarter 
of a century of failures forced him to turn to the masses- 
and establish an alliance with the working class. Under 
the pressure (rf the revolutionary masses, he discarded, 
rather laid aside, some of his old reactionary ideas and 
made a praiseworthy effort to come out of the dreary wilder- 
ness ot illusion in which he had wasted the best part of 
his life. 

Before taking up the examination of the three princi- 
ples, as formulated in 1924, some attention should be given 
to Sun Yat-sen’s scheme £(W die " international development 
of China ”. The basic idea was to promote a rapid indus- 
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trial develc^ment of the country with the aid of foreign 
capital. For our present purpose it is not necessary here 
to discuss the technical aspects of this scheme. It is the 
political implication of the scheme which is of supreme 
importance for our purpose, and as such deserves attention. 
It throws a flood of light upon the social significance of Sun 
Yat-senism. 

The book was written in >918, expressedly with the 
object ‘‘to assist the readjustment of post-bellum industries.” 
The economic fabric of the capita) ist world hid been shat- 
tered by the war. Sun Yat-sen proposed a recipe which 
would cure the evils of the world. He cordially invited 
world capitalism to exploit the untouched natural resources 
and the vast labour power of China as the way out of the 
impasse. He proposed extensive construction of railways, 
roads, harbour, power stations, canals, iron and steel works, 
development of mines and ai^giculture, reforestation of 
Central and North China and colonisation of the desert 
territories. That gigantic plan was to be carried out not 
only by foreign capital, but under the supervision of 
foreign experts. Either Sun Yat-sen did not understand 
what he was talking about, or he was advocating the 
colonisation of his country by international finance. The 
scheme was conceived evidently with no sense of realities. 
At that time, the Imperialist Powers, with the exception of 
America, were not in a position to provide the vast amount 
of capital necessary for the realisation of the scheme. Then, 
should the required capital be available, and those possess- 
ing it be willing to invest it in China, it would not be 
employed as Sun Yat-sen desired. He should have knowm 
from the bitter experience of his own country that philan- 
thropy did not enter into the philosophy of Capitalism 
except as a means of exploitation. By making thdt fantas- 
tic scheme. Sun Yat-sen once again demonstrated his in- 
ability to understand the nature of Imperialism. 

One must have been astoundingly naive to expect that 
international finance, with powerful imperialist govern- 
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meats behind it, would undertake to carry on a gigantic 
revolution in China under the command of a fictitious 
native authority. The provision that the proposed indus- 
trial development of China with foreign capital should cake 
place under the supervision of the government of the coun- 
try was the only point which distinguished the scheme from 
a deed of sale of the country to international finance. But 
at that time, the Government of China was but a fiction; 
therefore, the realisation of the scheme would mean coloni- 
sation of the country. 

The scheme represented an admission by the Chinese 
bourgeoisie of their failure to carry through the social revo- 
lution, only out of which the modern China of their dream 
could arise. The Manchus had disapjieared. But the 
feudal-patriarchal system of social relations had still to be 
abolished. The bourgeoisie proved unequal to that revo- 
lutionary task. The effort to set up a Republican State, 
while pre-capitalist social conditions still remained in force, 
was bound to end in a fiasco. The country was fallir^ 
into ruins even more rapidly in the conditions of chaos, 
anarchy and civil war that followed the fall of the Manchus. 
Foreign Imperialism alone made profit out of that tragic 
situation. It tightened its grip on the economic life of the 
country thereby rendering the task of its reconstruction 
more baffling. The native bourgeoisie stood naked in their 
pathetic impotence. A section of them thrived on the 
crumbs from the imperialist table, and looked hopelessly 
on the situation. The less fortunate among them tried to 
hide their imbecility in a pompous illusion. They hoped, 
while there was absolutely no warrant for such hope, that 
foreign Imperialism would do for them what they them- 
selves had so signally failed to do. They declared their 
readiness “ to welcome the development of our country's 
resources, provided that it can be kept out of Mandarin 
corruption and ensure the mutual benefit of China and of 
the countries co-operating with her.”‘® They had failed to 

“Snn Y«t-8eii, “The International Development of Chine’*. 
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fight the Mandarins effectively. In alliance with Imperia- 
lism, the Mandarins had blocked all progress during more 
than half a century. Now the heroes of an abortive revolu- 
tion appealed to foreign Imperialism to bestow upon China 
the blessings of a bourgeois revolution. 

Having failed di^racefully to create a modern demo- 
cratic State, Sun Yat-sen produced a fantastic scheme “ for 
the consolidation of all the national industries of China into 
one gigantic trust, owned by the Chinese people and 
financed by international capital for the good rtf the world 
in general and the Chinese people in particular.”^* The 
all-important question of political power was forgotten. 
How were the Chinese people to exercise the ownership 
of the dreamland, when they did not possess a central organ 
of power? That thorny question was begged. The petit- 
bourgeoisie, with all their superficial political radicalism, 
did not have the courage to attack the feudal-patriarchal 
reaction in order to create the initial condition for the 
establishment of 'k democratic State and the economic re- 
construction of the country. Like unrepentant sinners, 
they now proposed to sell the country to foreign Imperia- 
lism. The result of Sun Yat-sen’s scheme, if ever realised, 
could not be anything else. The control of the Powers 
behind the international finance so cordially invited would 
be a stern reality: on the other hand, in the absence of 
effective political power, the ownership of the Chinese 
people could not be anything but a fiction. "The Interna- 
tional Development of China,” desired by Sun Yat-sen, 
would unavoidably mean the victory of the reality of 
absolute control by international finance over the fiction of 
national ownership. It would mean complete colonisation 
of China. Yet, the followers of Sun Yat-sen interpreted the 
scheme as a plan to establish Socialism in China with the 
help international capital.*' That was an amaung inter- 
pretauon. It was worse than illusion. 

'‘Tang “The Foundations of Modern China**. 

« Jhid. 
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The scheme was submitted to the Versailles Peace 
Conference accompanied by the naive suggestion that a 
half of the sum spent in a day during the war be applied for 
its execution. It was further proposed that "the war machi- 
nery, otganisational skill and constructive forces of the 
Western nations” could be profitably employed for modern- 
ising China. The contemptuous treatment received by the 
Chinese delegation at Versailles was a rude shock to Sun 
Yat-sen. He had pinned his faith on Wilsonian idealism. 
He was painfully disillusioned about it. China got abso- 
lutely nothing for having aided the crusade against the 
Kaiser. The victorious Powers flatly refused to consider 
the suggestion that the principles professed by them might 
possibly be applied to China. On the contrary, still further 
encroachments were made upon her sovereignty by the 
cession of the entire province of Shantung to Japan. Rude 
realities mocked at the scheme of modernising China with 
the help of the " democratic nations of the West.” China 
must modernise herself; the forces necessary for the purpose 
must grow out of her own social organism. The defeat in 
the struggle with native reaction and the illusion about the 
r61e of foreign Imperialism proved that the bourgeoisie 
were not able to build a new China out of the ruins of the 
old. But the long overdue bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion must be carried through even on the default of the 
bourgeoisie. 

When the politics of the bourgeoisie ended in a blind- 
alley, and the perspective before the Chinese nation appear- 
ed to be hopeless, the sanguine voice of the rising workir^ 
class made itself heard. In December, 1918, a professor of 
the Peking University, Chen Tu-hsiu, began the publica- 
tion of the Weekly Review which heralded the rise of 
the proletariat to take the place abdicated so helplessly by 
the bourgeoisie. The new journal, edited by a Marxist 
intellectual, soon became the focus of “the advanced revolu- 
tionary opinion in the country.”^* For years, Chen Tu-hsiu 
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liad been carrying on a single-handed struggle against 
the reactionary social outlook of the nationalist bourgeoisie. 
He told the younger generation that China must forget her 
Confucian tradition if she wanted to have a clear vision of 
her future. For that heresy, he had to leave his position 
in the Peking University which was the source of spiritual 
inspiration for the modern Chinese bouigeoisie.’ But he 
had acquired a great influence upon the younger genera- 
tion. He came to be the connecdng link between tlie radi- 
cal petit-bourgeoisie and the new social force entering the 
political field, namely, the working class. He boldly held 
up the light of Marxism so that things could be seen in 
their proper pers|>ective. “ During the period of agitation 
which followed China’s refusal to sign the Versailles Treaty, 
hundreds of periodicals modelled after the one sheet of the 
Weekly Review were published by the students’ orga- 
nisations in various provincial centres.”*' The ideology of 
the imminent bourgeois democratic revolution was at last 
crystallising under the guidance of those inspired with the 
philosophy of Marxism. The petit-bourgeoisie were at 
last finding their way towards the revolution under the 
pressure of the rising proletariat. 

The year 1919 marked the beginning of a new phase 
in the history of the Chinese revolution. The protest 
against the Versailles Treaty, first made by the students of 
the Peking University, still under the influence of the revo- 
lutionary propaganda of Chen Tu-hsiu, developed into a 
gigantic mass movement spreading throughout the country. 
In that movement, students were joined by the workers, 
and tire mighty echo of the Boxer Uprising was heard in 
the thunderous cry; “Down with Imperialism!” At last 
the revolution found the right way. 'Things were seen in 
their proper places. China would become a modem nation 
not with the assistance and under tlje guidance of inter- 
national finance, but by liberating hersell from the tentacles 
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of foreign Imperialism. That could be done only through 
a revolutionary fight on two fronts. Side by side with 
foreign Imperialism, its allies and instruments inside the 
country must also be destroyed. 

The heroism of the Taipings had not been in vain; 
the martyrdom of the Boxers was not to be forgotten. 
After the miscarriage of the Reform Movement and the 
abortion of the revolution of 1911, the Chinese people came 
to their revolutionary heritage. The mass movement with 
anti-imperialist slogans spread like wilde-fire throughout 
the country. It was under the pressure of that new force 
that Sun Yat-sen formulated his Three Principles as the 
programme of the Chinese National Revolution. Fond 
hopes, entertained throughout his futile political career, so 
cruelly shattered, Sun Yat-sen at last changed his views 
about Imperialism. Pocketing quietl) his fantastic scheme 
of modernising China with the aid of international finance, 
he spoke bitterly about “ the economic designs ” of foreign 
Powers against China, and he declared that “ economic 
oppression is more severe than Imperialism or political 
oppression.”^* Still unable to understand correctly the 
nature and role of Imperialism, he was, however, changing 
his attitude towards it. In 1912, he had believed that the 
“ democratic nations of the West ” sympathised with the 
Republican movement in China. He held on to that Hi- 
conceived and misplaced belief until it became totally un- 
tenable. Finally, the logic of events showed that a demo- 
cratic mass movement ^one could make a reality of the 
Republic, and that popular force could not develop except 
as an anti-imperialist movement. 

In 1924, Sun Yat-sen delivered a series of lectures at 
Canton. On that occasion, he formulated his Three Prin- 
ciples for the first time. He maintained that in China the 
slogans of the classical bouigeois revolution— liberty, 
equality and fraternity — should be repilaced’ by " Min-tsu, 
Min-chuan and Min-^eng." The English rendering of 
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these slogans of Sun Yat-sen is ** People's Nationalism, 
People's Sovereignty and People's Livelihood.'* So, con- 
trary to the propagandist interpretation, the Three People’s 
Principles do not correspond with nationalism, democracy 
and socialism, if these latter terms are to be understood 
in their generally accepted meanings. The Three Prin- 
ciples represent Sun Yat-sen's views on these latter subjects. 
In his book ‘'San Min Chu-I,” he states what, according to 
him, is a nation, what is true democratic government, and 
how the welfare of the {people can be best achieved. On 
the lirst two subjects, his ideas are a mixture of certain 
features of modern bourgeois democracy and the traditions 
of ancient China. The result is self-contradictory theories 
which are essentially reactionary. On the third subject, 
Sun Yat-sen does not have anything new to say. He simply 
repeats the worn-out principles of bourgeois liberalism. 
Yet, this principle has been interpreted as Socialism! 

By nationalism Sun Yat-sen meant unification of the 
country, including Mongolia, Tibet and Turkestan, under 
a strong centralised government. And he was of the opi- 
nion that the modern Chinese nation should be built on 
the basis of the still existing family and clan organisation. 
He realised that militarism, extra-territorial rights enjoyed 
by the foreigners, unequal treaties dictated by Imperialist 
Powers, and concessions given to foreigners were obstacles 
to national unity. Therefore, his principle of nationalism 
involved a struggle for the removal of those obstacles. Sun 
Yat-sen considered two things to be essential for the salva- 
tion of the Chinese people. The first was realisation of 
the danger of their position, and the second was “ consoli- 
dation of the deep-rooted sentiment prevailing in the family 
and dan into a powerful national spirit.” The etymolo- 
gical meaning of the Chinese term Min-tsu is not ” People*s 
Nationalism,” but People* s Clanism.** 

The second principle, “People’s Sovereignty”, begins 
with a critidsm of political democracy as obtaining in the' 
capitalist countries the West and al^ of the philosophical 
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radicalism of the bourgeoisie. According to Sun Yat-sen, 
genuine democracy, particularly applicable to China, was 
to be found in the political doctrines of Confucius. China 
should not blindly imitate the West. Science and technique, 
she must learn from the latter ; but as regards politics, she 
should take only as much as could be fitted into her ancient 
traditions. He maintained that the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty was not a new thing in China: the Confucian 
State had always been based on a democratic principle. 
The most important question was, how could the people 
exercise the sovereign right? Sun Yat-sen’s reply to this 
question was a plan of an elaborate machinery of govern- 
ment, on the model of that existing in ancient China. The 
function of the machinery was to educate the people. The 
government was to be conducted by experts. It should 
have five departments — legislative, executive, judicial, 
examining and censorial. The old system of examination 
was meant to place the State machinery under the monopoly 
of the Confucian literati. It had been abolished by the 
reformist Emperor Kwang Hsue. According to Sun 
Yat-sen’s scheme of a new government, it should be 
revived. 

The “genuine democracy" of the neo-Confucian State 
would not mean immediate application of the principle of 
people’s sovereignty. The advance towards that direction 
should be by stages. In the beginning, there will be the 
period of the unification of the country by military action. 
The first principle of nationalism should be realised as the 
condition for the establishment of the people’s sovereignty. 
That, however, should not take place even after the unifica- 
tion of the country. There will follow the period of tutelage 
in which the people will be educated about their political 
rights and duties. That will be a period of paternal 
dictatorship of the experts. Finally, political power will be 
transferred to the people. Since no limit is set to the 
prejmratory period of tutelage, the fitness rf the pet^lc to 
assume sovereignty will premmbly be jnt^^ed by the experts 
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of the paternal dictatorship. Consequently, the principle 
of people’s sovereignty is liable to remain an ideal never to 
be attained in practice. 

Just as the second principle implies the rejection of 
political democracy, the third principle — People’s Livelihood 
— is meant rather to be a criticism of Socialism than a posi- 
tive formula of social reconstruction. In elaborating his 
views concerning the third principle. Sun Yat-sen dift'erred 
from Marx on the question of class struggle, and asserted 
that it could be avoided in China. The assertion was 
supported by an argument which is altogether irrelevant in 
a criticism of the Marxian theory. Sun Yat-sen maintained 
that the fundamental problem of social reconstruction in 
China was not distribution, but production. The argument 
is irrelevant because, in Marxian economics, distribution is 
not regarded as independent of production. Production is 
the fundamental problem of economics. However, Sun 
Yat-sen held that in China capitalist methods of production 
should be introduced in order to quicken the economic 
development of the country; but he maintained that class 
struggle could be avoided by placing heavy industries under 
the control of the State. On the agrarian question, equal 
distribution of land should be realised through “the 
nationalisation of the increase of land values’’. The cryprtic 
formula is nowhere elaborated. Taken on its face value, 
it only echoes the antiquated theory of the nineteenth 
century land reformers. Quite clearly, the third principle 
of Sun Yat-sen does not propose the abolititai of private 
property in land. Therefore it is altogether unwarranted 
to read Socialism in it. As a matter of fact, while elaboratii^ 
his alternative scheme of social reconstruction. Sun Yat-sen 
categorically ruled out Communism as not applicable to 
Oiina. That was in 1924. 

Inasmuch as any serious blow to Imperialism will hasten 
the downMl o£ capitalism, the nationsdist movement in a 
semi-col<mial cmintry like China is intimately connected 
the struggle for Socialism. Noewithstanding that 
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objectively revolutionary significance of the movement 
headed by Sun Yat-sen, all his principles represented a 
decidedly reactionary social outlook. The reconstruction of 
China into a modern nation being a revolutionary task, it 
could not be accomplished without destroying all the factors, 
foreign as well as native, hindering such reconstruction. 
But even when he came to realise the necessity for the 
struggle against foreign Imperialism, Sun Yat-sen still 
remained under the influence of Chinese traditions and 
therefore incapable of organising an effective fight against 
the social forces of native reaction. 

Politically, it was a great progress when at last he came 
to realise that a modern free Chinese nation could not come 
into existence with the sympathy, sanction and support of 
foreign Imperialism. His social views, however, did not 
undergo a corresponding change. The programme of fight 
against militarism was conceived with as little under- 
standing of its social character as was the case with the 
previous movement for the overthrow of the Manchus. 
Militarism was nothing but the ugly ghost of the Manchu 
monarchy. That bloody pest was bred in the pool of social 
stagnation which constituted the basis of the Manchu 
monarchy. Until that disease disappeared, the ugly 
symptom of militarism could not be possibly cured. There- 
fore, the programme of fight against militarism was bound 
to miscarry. The country could not be unified through a 
military dictatorship. It would be easy enough to set up 
a military dictatorship with nationalist pretensions: but the 
desired unification of the country would not happen. So 
long as social institutions providing a basis for the reaction- 
ary forces of disruption were not wiped out, centralisaticm 
of the country would remain a dream. On the other hand, 
the existence and operation of those forces would be helffful 
to imperialist designs. The blow had to be dealt at the 
root of all evils. That was not intended by Sun Yat^eti. 

His modem nation was to be reared precisely on those 
very social mganisations which had hindered the growth of 
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national unity, and whose decayed existence infected the 
whole body politic of the country. The signal failure of 
the Nanking Government, even with the discrediting patro- 
nage of imperialist Powers, to unify the country is the most 
damaging verdict against the principle of nationalism as 
propounded by Sun Yat-sen. One set of militarists has been 
eliminated; but a new set has come into existence in course 
of the process of eliminating the old. The monstrous hydra 
cannot be slain unless the blow is dealt at the source of its 
strength. 

The modern nation is a comparatively new thing. 
Political nationhood is the specific feature of a certain stage 
of social evolution. Only a country with a centralised State 
can be the home of a modern nation. Many factors go into 
the making of a nation. Unity of race, religion and langu- 
age is a favourable condition: but it is not essential. The 
essential condition is economic unity. Development in that 
direction is an irresistible factor contributing to the growth 
of a people into a modern nation. A centralised modem 
national State is created mainly by the necessity of capita- 
list production and distribution. In the pre-capitalist 
mediaeval and antique ages, masses of people were coalesced 
into political units, often very laige. Those political orga- 
nisations, however, were not national entities. They were 
Empires or Kingdoms. The difference between the 
imperial or monarchical States of the past and the modern 
national State lies in their respective social foundations. 
The former were based upon feudal relations — absolute sub- 
ordination of the toiling masses to the landlords, and the 
all^iance of the latter to the Emperor or the King. The 
latter is the political superstructure of the capitalist social 
relation, the basic principle of which is the freedom of 
labour. Therefore, the rise a modem national State pre- 
supposes not only the overthrow of mediaeval Empires or 
Kingdoms, but also the destruction of social relations on 
which the latter were based. The individual is the basic 
unit of the stmcture «F the modem national State. The 
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mediaeval Empires, on the contrary, were built upon the 
pillars of patriarchal clan<hiefs or feudal nobility. A 
modem nation is composed of individuals. But Sun Yat- 
sen’s principle of nationalism does not admit of individua- 
lism. Therefore, it is reactionary. 

Sun Yat-sen began with the admission that "in China, 
there have been family-ism and danism, but no real nationa- 
lism.”** He further admits that “the unity of the Chinese 
people has stopped short at the clan and has not extended 
to the nation.”’* But he considered those unfortuiwte phe- 
nomena to be the peculiar features of China, and proposed 
to build the future of the country precisely on the basis 
of what has been its misfortune in the past. 

Family groups and dan organisations are not the pecu- 
liar features of China. Representing a certain stage of 
social evolution, they existed, in superficially varied forms, 
in every country, and were dismpted in consequence of the 
growth of newer instruments and higher modes of produc- 
tion. Family groups and clan oiganisations flourish in the 
backward conditions of production which are conducive to 
a self-sufficient local economy. Effective political centralisa- 
tion is not possible under those conditions. Therefore, the 
existence of family groups and clan organisations, however 
useful they might have been in the past, is not compatible 
with the creation of a modem nation. Under the backward 
conditions of production, characterised by the existence oi 
self-sufficient local economic units, extensive territories could 
be brmight under an Empieror or a King receiving tributes 
from subsidiaries who were practically independent in their 
respiective domains. But an oiganic unity was not there. 
It was not possible. Political centralisation can take place 
only to meet the necessity of economic centndisatien. The 
unification of a pieople into a modem natum, therefore, pre- 
supposes the disapipearance of sdf-suffident local econmny. 
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and consequently of the social relation on which the latter 
is based. 

But Sun Yat-sen proposed to develop nationalism out 
of the worthy sentiment of danism. He did not mean that 
a modern Chinese nation should rise out of the ruins of the 
decayed clan-organisation of society. His proposition flag- 
rantly contradicted the facts of the situation he had himself 
recognised. He fallaciously came to the conclusion that, 
“if the worthy clan sentiment could be expanded, we might 
develop nationalism out of danism.” It is an entirely 
different question whether tne clan sentiment is worthy or 
not. The relevant question, however, is: Can the senti- 
ment be expanded under the present conditions of the coun- 
try? If the answer is in the affirmative, then it is admitted 
that the conditions for a modern national State are not yet 
ripe in China. The situation, however, is not so unfortu- 
nate. The rise of the bouigeoisie with the object of over- 
throwing the Manchu monarchy, based upon the family and 
clan system, proved that Sun Yat-sen’s proposition was 
reactionary, because it did not correspond with the objective 
requirements of the situation. 

Whatever might have been his subjective inclination. 
Sun Yat-sen’s whole life nevertheless was a negation of his 
principle of nationalism. The strivings for the creation of 
a modem national State began in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. They represented a challenge to the 
family and clan system. If “ family-ism and danism ” had 
in the past prevented the rise of real nationalism, as Sun 
Yat-sen himself admits, they cannot possibly serve as the 
basis for a modern national State. The peculiar feature of 
China was that those antiquated social institutions survived 
there much longer than in other civilised countries. Instead 
of accepting them simply as immutable special features, one 
should try to explain those peculiar phenomena. Why did 
the unity of the Chinese people stop ^ort at danism? 
Are the Chinese people constitutionally unfit to develop into 
a modem natitm? If this imperialist contention is admit- 
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ted« then, the Chinese nationalist movement has no reason 
to exist; and Sun Yat-sen’s whole life was a mistake. Neither 
the followers of Sun Yat-sen nor his critics would allow that 
conclusion. Therefore, the latter must reject the fallaci- 
ous proposition of Sun Yat-sen, even if the former won't. 
The family and clan system persisted in China longer than 
in other countries because of the very slow development of 
social forces destined to disrupt it, and create the conditions 
for modern nationhood. The slow growth of revolutionary 
social forces was due to the backward conditions of 
production. 

The rise of a nation is a very long process. Beginning 
historically at the disruption of primitive communism, it 
culminated in the victory of the bourgeois revolution. The 
duration of the process depends primarily upon the natural 
conditions of the country in which it takes place. In the 
second place, it is influenced, quickened or retarded, by the 
operation of extraneous factors. In China, it was very long 
and laborious. In the beginning, it was hindered by the 
defective conditions of production; later on it was violently 
obstructed by foreign intervention. But eventually, the 
forces making for the creation of a modern Chinese nation 
acquired sufficient strength to begin the struck for freeing 
themselves from all impediments, internal and external. 
The cry “Down with the Manchusl “ was the signal for that 
historic struggle. That cry was raised for the first time 
not by Sun Yat-sen, but by the Taipings half a century 
before his time. The objective significance of that cry was 
an attack upon the social institutions and cultural traditions 
which Sun Yat-sen proposed to preserve as the foundation 
of a modem Chinese national State. That was the basy 
contradiction of all his principles. A critical study of the 
history of his own country, in the light of the knowledge 
of social science, would have disdosed to him the fact that 
the continued existence of family and clan system had pre- 
cluded the rise a modem national State in China; he 
would have realised that the latter could not conM into 
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existence without destroying the former. Owing to his 
failure to understand the laws of social dynamics, Sun Yat- 
sen's political struggle against the monarchy ended in a 
fiasco. The fall of the Manchus was caused by the irrepar- 
able decay of their social foundation. It was the pre-capita- 
list mode of production, embodied in the family and clan 
system. A modern national State could be established in 
the place of the vanished mediaeval Empire only by the 
boldness of clearing away its debris. The betrayal of the 
Republic in 1912 showed that the bouigeoisie lacked that 
boldness. Even iji 1924, Sun Yat-sen was not able to learn 
from his defeat as the Provisional President of the Republic. 
His principle of nationalism, formulated in that year, still 
lacked the revolutionary social outlook, the absence of which 
prevented him from acting boldly in the fateful days of 
1912. 

The movement for overthrowing the Manchus with the 
object of building a modem Chinese national State on the 
very social foundation of that mediaeval monarchy could 
not but end in a blind-alley. Though foreign in origin, the 
Manchus had not introduced anything new in the country 
they conquered. They simply placed themselves at the 
apex of the Chinese social pyramid whose internal structure 
remained as before. They had completely adopted the 
Chinese culture. The relations of society and the organi- 
sation of State under the Manchus were fully in accord with 
the doctrines of Confucius. Like the previous native dynas- 
ties, they also worshipped Confucius as the Patron-Saint. 
Therefore, to overthrow the Manchus and spare Confucia- 
nism, was an impossibility. One must go with the other. 
Sun Yat-sen's principle was to smuggle in by the backdoor 
what was thrown out of the front. An admirer of the cul- 
tural and social foundation of the fallen monarchy, he could 
only be a very bad Republican. His Republicanism lacked 
a revolutionary social outlook not only in 1912, when he 
•Out such a sorry figure as the head of the Provisional Govern- 
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mtnt; even in 1924, he proposed to unite China under a 
ConJEucian patriarchal State. 

The contradictions of Sun Yat-sen*s ideology reflected 
the class struggle raging in the country. He represented 
the strivings of the bourgeoisie when he advocated over- 
throw of the Manchus, made plans for a rapid industriali- 
sation of the country, and proposed the establishment of a 
centralised State. But at the same time, his desire to re- 
construct decayed social institutions and retain reactionary 
cultural traditions represented the frantic resistance of a 
dying social order to the verdict of death pronounced by 
history. Owing to the weakness of the bourgeoisie, the 
class struggle, as reflected in the ideology of Sun Yat-sen, 
was bound to be indecisive. They wanted something, but 
did not have the strength and the courage to lead the 
struggle for conquering what they wanted. 

Indeed, it is in the nature of the bourgeoisie to be 
afraid of the great revolutionary change demanded by their 
own interest. Never in history have they taken the initia- 
tive in carrying through a revolution. It is also charac- 
teristic of the bourgeoisie to hark back to an imaginary 
Golden Age when they are engaged in the creation of some- 
thing which has never existed before.^^ But Sun Yat-sen's 
homage to the worn-out doctrines of Confucius, and glorifi- 
cation of the Golden Age of the Hans and Sungs, cannot 
be justified on the ground that he sought the semblance of 
the unknown new in the familiar pictures of the old. The 
result of a bourgeois revolution was no longer a terra 
incognita. The kingdom of capitalist heaven had been* 
realised in other countries. The Chinese bourgeoisie were 
not required to explore unknown grounds. Yet, they held 
frantically on to the sheet-anchor of pa,st traditions, because 
they were terror-stricken by the rise of the revolutionary 
working class. 

In the beginning of their struggle against the monarchy,. 
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the bourgeoisie, as represented by Kang Yu-wei and Liang 
Chih-chao, showed distinctly revolutionary social tendencies. 
Later, they made a feeble attempt to set up a Republican 
Sute on the principles of modem democracy. It was after 
the working class had appeared on the political scene as a 
dominating factor of the revolutionary movement, that the 
bourgeoisie definitely turned their eyes to past traditions, 
obviously with the object of finding some possible guaran- 
tee against the dreaded future pregnant with fearful poten- 
tialities. They would welcome the adv<'.ntageuus results of 
a democratic revolution, if it was somehow accomplished. 
But the result of the revolutionary movement in contempo- 
rary China could not be expected to be analogous to those 
of the classical bourgeois revolution. The bourgeoisie 
wanted the revolution, but were afraid that it might go 
farther than they desired. Hence their terror about the 
possibilities of the movement they pretended to lead. 

It is not an accident that Sun Yat-sen’s programme of 
national reconstruction rejected the philosophical principles 
of bourgeois democracy, while providing for the capitalist 
development of the country. His principle of nationalism 
was the ominous shadow of Fascism, cast ahead. In the 
period of proletarian revolution, nationalism tends to lose 
its historically revolutionary significance, and become an 
instrument of reaction. Sun Yat-sen’s principles anticipat- 
ed the development of Chinese nationalism. It created the 
platform on which a counter-revolutionary alliance could be 
formed by the treacherous weakling of the bouigeoisie and 
the feudal-patriarchal reaction. The bourgeoisie failed to 
carry <m the revolution: but when the working class came 
forward to take up the historically necessary task which they 
had so disgracefully failed to accomplish, they went over 
to the camp of counter-revolution. 

The revolutionary anti-imperialist r61e of the Chinese 
nationalist movement has been very largely counter-acted 
by the essentially reactionary principle of Sun Yat-sen. 
Acting on that principle, the Kuo Min Tang subsequently 
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•abandoned the struggle against Imperialism in order to 
wreak fierce vengeance upon the working class which stood 
loyally by the National Democratic Revolution. But even 
apart from its relation to the revolutionary masses, Sun Yat- 
sen’s principle of nationalism was reactionary because it 
would preserve patriarchal social relations at the cost of the 
individual; it would revive the Confucian codes of morality, 
sanctifying pre-capitalist exploitation; it would rear the 
National State on the subordination of the son to the father, 
and of the family to the clan. It was not even bourgeois 
nationalism. Because, it went against the interests of the 
bourgeoisie themselves. On such a social basis, it is not 
possible to build a modern National State which would 
create legal conditions for a free capitalist development. 
One who believes, as Sun Yat-sen did, that “China’s Govern- 
ment in the past was based on justice and humane rela- 
tions’’,*’ can never have a revolutionary outlook on the 
future. 

With the belief that the patriarchal family was the 
model social institution, and his hostility to individualism. 
Sun Yat-sen could not possibly be a democrat. He was 
not. His principle of People’s Sovereignty is simply a glori- 
fication of the Confucian benevolent despotism. Believing 
that the Confucian philosophy of State was the highest pitch 
of political wisdom ever reached by man. Sun Yat-sen laid 
down that, for the foundation of a genuine democracy, it 
was not only necessary “to secure for the people a complete 
system of political rights, but also to embody in the machi- 
nery of government the principle of intellectual leader- 
ship.’’*’ In his philosophy of ideal democracy, liberty and 
equality are but secondary things. The sovereign right of 
the people, abstractly conceded, ^ould be hemmed in by the 
executive power vested in an aristocracy of intellectuals. 
The ardent propagandists of this philosophy of paternalism 
unwittingly indicate what would be its pernicious effect; 

*• Tana Ifiang-Ji, "The Foondations of Modern China". 
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the eternal wisdom of the immortal Confucius endowed 
upon the Chinese people the bliss of "genuine democracy”; 
modern China should not be deprived of that blissful heri- 
tage. In the blissful “genuine democracy ” of the dark, 
middle-ages, the Chinese people was so free that in their 
language there does not exist a word expressing the idea 
of liberty, which “has no meaning for the Chinese people”.** 
The usual Chinese expression for liberty means “running 
wild without bridle”.** No commentary on the real nature 
of the Confucian social codes and political philosophy could 
be more damaging. The ugly urchin of liberty has no 
place in the ideal China of Confucius, so very crowded with 
the imposing figures of loyalty, filial devotion, kindness, love, 
faithfulness, justice, harmony and peace. And the sage of 
modern China interprets People’s Sovereignty as the duty 
of paying homage to these traditional deities. Liberty, of 
course, is incompatible with such a conception of people’s 
sovereignty. Improving upon the master, a disciple of Sun 
Yat-sen writes: “What the Chinese people really need is, 
not to fight for more personal freedom, which has no mean- 
ing in the minds of the common people, but to sacrifice some 
of their personal freedom, in order to gain freedom for the 
nation”.’* The common people of China are accustomed 
to slavery; they have no conception of liberty. Let us be 
grateful to father Confucius for having laid the foundation 
of this moral civilisation! The prophets of modem China 
do not propose to change this deplorable state of affairs. 
On the contrary, they believe that China will be a happy 
country, if her people can be sunk farther down in the 
depths of ignorance, and be deprived of the semblance of 
freedom that might have accrued to them without their 
knowing it. 

Tlje idea of liberty is naturally foreign to a social system 
which makes no room for the individual. Democracy is not 
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to be dreamt in a political philosophy which i^roposes to 
build a modem nation on the foundation of the patriarchal 
family. Therefore, Sun Yat-sen’s principle of people’s 
sovereignty does not imply freedom of the individual. He 
and his disciples all along stoutly criticised the conception 
of personal freedom as a “ Western innovation ”, not accept- 
able to China. According to them, it is not the individual, 
but the head of the family, who has to be reckoned as the 
unit of the socio-political fabric of modern China. The 
individual should be subordinated to the head of the family; 
the relation between the two should be governed by the 
codes of conduct formulated nearly three thousand years 
ago. Observation of the moral codes laid down by Confu- 
cius and Mencius reduces the individual to a slave. A 
nation built upon the foundation of patriarchal families is, 
therefore, like a corporation of slave-holders. Sun Yat-sen's 
neo-Confucian State is meant to be such a corporation. He 
thought “that in the relation between the citizens in China 
and their State, there must first be family loyalty, then clan 
loyalty and finally national loyalty”.*' He failed to see that 
a social system thus graded into stereotyped categories could 
not possibly serve as the basis of modern political nation- 
hood. Such a system was the background of mediaeval 
autocratic States. 

The Republicanism of the Chinese bourgeoisie was 
wrecked on the rock of this reactionary conception of social 
relations. They were still wedded to social relations which 
constituted the foundation of the monarchist State ; there- 
fore, they could set up a shadow republic only to betray if. 
The Republican State is the political expression of a social 
system having the individual for its basic unit. Individua- 
lism is not the specific feature of any particular geographi- 
cal area. No social institution or theory is. Individualism 
was the philosophy of the risii^ bourgeoisie. Its Object 
was to firee human labour from uneconomic ex{iloitation. 
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Should the Chinese bourgeoisie overthrow the monarchy, 
resist imperialist domination and capture political power 
through the creation of a centralised State, they must scrap 
the patriarchal family for individualism. Confucianism is 
the philosophy of a class which stands in the way of every- 
thing the bourgeoisie strive for, whereas individualism is the 
philosophy of the bouigeoisie. The marked hostility to 
individualism shows that the principles of Sun Yat-sen were 
far from being even the ideology of a boutgeois revolution. 

The negation of individual liberty If^ically leads one 
to question the theory of legal equality — another ideologi- 
cal canon of the bourgeois revolution. Sun Yat-sen dis- 
agreed with the doctrine of “natural right”. But he was 
not inspired by a more revolutionary outlook. He dis- 
agreed with that fundamental principle of bourgeois revolu- 
tion from a reactionary standpoint. He contested the 
doctrine of legal equality on the ground that inequality was 
the natural condition: it could not be removed. Equality 
was not possible. The only thing possible to do would be 
to take off the edge of natural inequality by benevolence 
on the part of the superior and loyalty on the part of the 
inferior. Refuting Rousseau’s theory that equality is the gift 
of nature, Sun Yat-sen maintained that the contrary was 
the fact: that human beings are unequally endowed by 
nature. He divided them into bad, stupid, common-place, 
talented, wise and the prophetic. On the authority of the 
ancient sages, he asserted that the latter categories must rule 
over the former. According to him, social conditions pro- 
duced by such a regulation of human relations are the ideal. 

The basic principle of the government of modern 
China, as planned by Sun Yat-sen, was laid down by Mencius 
over two thousand years ago. It is: “Those who labour 
with the mind are the rulers, and those who labbur with 
the body are the ruled.’’*' Of txnirse, just on the point of 
assuming the leadeiihip of a mass upheaval. Sun Yat-sen 
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could not refer to the outspoken doctrine of class domination. 
He sought out from the repository of ancient wisdom ambi- 
guous metaphysical passages for his text. But the teachings, 
of the old sages which, according to him, laid the basis of 
ideal democracy, could all be boiled down to the dictum of 
Mencius formulated with a bold directness. People’s sover- 
eignty is a metaphysical conception. It becomes completely 
non-existent when individual liberty and legal equality are 
given no place in a political philosophy. In that case, its 
practical expression is no longer representative government. 
The sovereignty belongs to the people ; but they are not 
able to exercise it. Therefore, the task of administering 
public affairs should be entrusted to a special class of people. 
The transfer of power does not take place from the bottom 
— through the election of a parliament in which the sover- 
eignty of the people is vested, and under whose control an 
executive administers public affairs. With Sun Yat-sen, the 
process is reverse. A certain privileged class, “those who. 
labour with the mind’’, assumes this trust, as it were, by the 
grace of God. It undertakes the mission of educating the 
people. There is no democracy in such a system of govern- 
ment. It is benevolent despotism. It gives preference 
to hypothetical “good government’’ at the cost of self- 
government. 

Sun Yat-sen was of the opinion that “ the foundation 
of the government of a nation must be based upon the 
rights of the jjeople, but the administration of the govern- 
mental machinery ought to be entrusted to experts’’." It is 
not stipulated that the experts should work under the con* 
trol of, and be constantly responsible to, some superior organ 
embodying popular sovareignty. That would be a very 
near approach to bourgeois democracy. Sun Yat-sen de- 
manded that the experts should be given a free hand, and 
maintained that only on that condition could the govern- 
ment of a country be “efficient and harmless". It is aa likely 
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as not that such a dictatorship of the chosen ^lite would be 
efficient. But it is a bold assertion to make that it would 
be harmless. 

The dictatorship of the ^lite, not chosen, but self- 
appointed, will be supported by an exceedingly cumber- 
some bureaucracy, hardly to be distinguished from that of 
the old regime. Sun Yat-sen's *Tive-Power Constitution 
is supposed to be a great improvement upon the '‘uncontrol- 
led democracy ’’ of the West. But it makes no provision 
for the exercise of popular sovereignty. It is a mechanical 
plan of distributing power inside the ruling clique. The 
legislative, judicial, executive, examining and censorial 
branches are not so many organs of the State. They are 
mere departments of the government. A monstrous bureau- 
cratic machinery is to be set up for the mutual control 
of the members of the ruling clique. Such a structure is 
appropriate to a State which incorporates powerful factors 
of decentralism. Such a top-heavy machinery is needed 
when some sort of a central authority has got to be created 
in the midst of conflicting forces. In other words, it is the 
structure of a feudal State. Having no organic connection 
with the people, drawing its authority from nowhere, res- 
ponsible to none, the five-barrel government of Sun Yat-sen 
is autocratic in Constitution, dictatorial in outlook and 
impotent in practice. This has been proved by the fiasco 
of the Nanking Government, where the nationalist bour- 
geoisie endeavoured to set up an administrative machinery 
on the lines laid down by Sun Yat-sen. 

The essence of the first two principles of Sun Yat-sen 
is class domination. But he did not advocate that the bour- 
.geoisie should replace the feudal-patriarchal aristocracy as 
the ruling class. That would be a revolutionary proposi- 
tion. His was the ideology of an alliance for the perpetua- 
tion of class domination. Unable to create a new social 
order, afraid of revolution, the Chinese bourgeoisie sought 
to make a compromise with feudal-patriar^l reaction. 
Sun Yat-sen was the ideologist of the compromise. As such 
Id 
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he can be compared with Confucius who also was a philo- 
sopher of compromise. The difference is that Confucius 
produced original thoughts, whereas his distant progeny 
dished out undigested ideas borrowed from others. That 
was a petit-bouigeois characteristic. The outlook of the 
petit-bourgeoisie was clouded and confused because they 
were not the possessor of the modern means of production 
which would eventually destroy pre-capitalist social rela- 
tions. The big bourgeoisie, concentrated in the industrial 
centres like Shanghai, had no patience for Sun Yat-sen’s 
reactionary extravagances. They would completely wipe 
out all old traditions. If they did not make any serious 
attempt, that was not because of any love for old ideas and 
antiquated institutions. The fear of revolution stayed their 
hand. Not having the strength to accomplish the task by 
themselves, they also lacked the courage to seek an alliance 
with the revolutionary masses for the purpose. But they did 
not idealise the dead past; they only waited for it to be 
cleared away. 

The third principle of Sun Yat-sen has been subjected 
to the most amazing interpretation. A mere glance over his 
lectures on “People’s Livelihood” would be enough to 
absolve him of the least deviation towards Socialism. How 
could one not believing even in democracy, ever be a Social- 
ist? Sun Yat-sen was not a Socialist, and he made it very 
clear. His r61e and the social significance of his views, how- 
ever, are to be judged not by his criticism of the Marxian 
theory, but by his disagreement with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the bourgeois revolution. Faithful to his class, he 
naturally opposed the theory of the proletarian revolution. 
But at die same time he failed to serve his own class when 
he asked modem China to remain wedded to Confucian 
traditions and reject the doctrines of the philosophers of the 
bbuigeois revolution. Criticism of the doctrines 
Rousseau, for example, is revoludonary when it leads to an 
agreement with Marx. Otherwise, it is reactionary. But 
Sun Yat-sen did not cridcise the doctrines trf the philoso- 
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phers of the bourgeois revolution with a greater revolu- 
tionary spirit. He could not possibly agree with Marx, 
because his ideas and social outlook were even more back- 
ward than those of the early pioneers of the bourgeois 
revolution. Sun Yat-sen should be judged by his failure to 
advocate a bourgeois revolution. 

His third principle should be examined not to Ascertain 
whether he was a Socialist or not; tire object of examination 
should be to find out if his doctrine of “People’s Livelihood’’ 
implied any radical change in the established feudal- 
patriarchal relations of property. Taking his cure from the 
bourgeois liberals of other countries. Sun Yat-sen laid down 
elaborate plans for composing the antagonism between 
capital and labour. But he failed to face other problems 
of the Chinese Revolution. He could not possibly solve the 
question of the livelihood of the Chinese people without 
finding a way to free the basic industry df the country from 
pre-capitalist forms of exploitation. He did talk vaguely of 
“the equal distribution of land’’. But here again, he started 
from the old paternalist point of view. He did not advocate 
abolition of feudal rights, and transfer of the ownership of 
land to the cultivator. He only proposed “nationalisation 
of land value as the way to effect the equal distribution of 
land.’’*® That ambiguous programme was liable to elastic 
interpretations. When a few years later the agrarian 
problem became acute, the peasants began to take possession 
of the land, the followers of Sun Yat-sen, acting on his 
authority, declared' war upon them. Sun Yat-sen’s principle 
evidently did not imply transfer of the proprietorship of land 
from the parasitic owner to the toiling peasant. He was 
opposed to the basic task of the bourgeois revolution. He 
could not be otherwise; for, in that case, his theory of 
nationalism and his conception of State organisation’ would 
be all upset. He glorified the past because he was opposed 
to the revolution which alone could throw the doors of 
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future development open before the Chinese people. Dis- 
tribution of land, in the sense of transferring the ownership 
to the peasantry, would mean the disruption of the family 
and clan orgainisation which were to be preserved as the 
foundation for the Neo-Confucian Chinese National State. 
Such a change of property relations would replace the family 
by the individual as the basic unit of society. The condi- 
tions for the rise of the democratic State would be created. 
Sun Yat-sen was opposed to such a revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of society. 

By “equal distribution of land”, he obviously meant 
reversion to the old tiibal system under which the King as 
the absolute owner distributed the land to be collectively 
cultivated by family groups. His five-barrel government, 
feudal in outlook and democratic not even in formal Consti- 
tution, would take the place of the monarch as the modern 
pater familias. It would inherit the right of the feudal 
King, and by virtue of its being composed of “experts” of 
the governing class, would administer national property. 
Since the basis of the nation, and its “genuinely democratic 
Government”, would still be the patriarchal family, 
individual ownership of land could not be le^lised. The 
legal admission of the individual’s right to own land would 
eliminate the family as the unit of the socio-political struc- 
ture of the country. Therefore, the equal distribution of 
land, advocated by Sun Yat-sen, could not go to the extent 
of transferring ownership to the peasant. He suggested 
“nationalisation of the increase of land value” to hinder 
concentration of land in lai^e estates. That is also an old 
story. The patriarchal monarchs of China constantly 
struggled throughout the ages against the aggrandisement 
of the feudal lords. 

While holding fast on to the sheet-anchor of the feudal- 
patriarchal social relations. Sun Yat-sen nevertheless cast 
wistful glances on the possibilities of the capitalist develop- 
ment of China. Indeed, the essence of his pcdicy was not to 
abandon the old hulk, which was still afloat, thoi^ pre- 
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cariously, until the new vessel was steady on the stormy sea. 
But the successful march of Capitalism, coveted by him in 
his heart of hearts, was conditional upon the ruthless des- 
truction of traditional values and institutions he nevertheless 
idealised. After all, the underlying motive was the hanker- 
ing for the flesh-pot. But he shrunk before rude realities. 
He had fantastic ideas about the capitalist development of 
the country. That again was a petit-lwurgeois characteristic, 
— to count chickens before the eggfs are hatched. His ideal 
was Henry Ford whose achievements, in his opinion, refuted 
the theory of Karl Marx. His plan of developing modem 
industries under State ownership or Government control 
has been dubbed State Socialism. In that way, he proposed 
to endow upon China all the benefits of Capitalism free from 
its evils. But the result of State ownership is determined by 
the class character of the State. Sun Yat-sen’s neo-Confucian 
State being free from all effective popular control, industries 
owned by it could not have the slightest socialist character. 
He frankly said that China’s problem was rather of creation 
than of the distribution of wealth. Collective production 
can be independent of democratic distribution only when 
the means of production are not collectively owned. The 
'‘State Socialism” of Sun Yat-sen presumably did not include 
such ownership. Otherwise, he could not separate the pro- 
duction from that of distribution. 

Discarding the revolutionary aspects of the bouigeois 
ideology, Sun Yat-sen joyfully adopted its reactionary 
Implication. He criticised the revolutionary doctrines of 
Rousseau, but was in love with the reformism of Bertrand 
Russell. He was not against Capitalism, he simply wanted 
to refonfi it. He proposed to do so in China as has been 
done in the West through social and industrial legislation. 
State ownership of public utilities, income tax and co-opera- 
tive societies.* That was Sun Yat-sen’s “State Socialism’’, 
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the introduction of which would confer upon his country 
only the blessings of Capitalism. 

This brief analysis of the main features of Sun Yat-sen’s 
“Three Principles” shows that the sombre ghost of the 
ancient sage, who lived in the period of the dissolution of a 
primitive civilisation, still hovers over the accursed head of 
the modern China of the nationalist bouigeoisie. It shows 
how utterly unable have the bourgeoisie been to face and 
solve the problems growing out of the dismal badtground 
of a stagnant civilisation, and subsequently getting ex- 
tremely complicated in consequence of foreign interven- 
tion. It explains why the bourgeoisie had tragically failed 
to free the Chinese society from the fetters of feudal- 
patriarchal relations, and reconstruct it on the basis of the 
capitalist mode of production. It enables one to understand 
the "Chinese puzzle”, and makes it clear that only the 
approach from the point of view of the toiling masses can 
lead to its ultimate solution. In short, this analysis opens 
up the real perspective of the present situation in China. 

A class, destined to lead a revolution in a particular 
period of history, produces a revolutionary socio-political 
theory as the token of its fitness for the r61e conferred upon 
it. Threatening the disruption of the established social 
order, the rise and development of the new class take place 
under the banner of a new revolutionary ideology. In order 
to destroy the old, it becomes objectively necessary to chal- 
lenge the morality of its reason to exist. The principles of 
Sun Yat-sen did not represent such a challenge to die old 
order. Inasmuch as these principles are professed by the 
Chinese bouigeoisie, and are the gospel of nadonalism, that 
class and their political movement cannot be expect^ to 
play a revolutionary rdle. They have failed to fnoduce a 
revolutionary social theory, because of their inability to lead 
a social revoludon. As a matter of hict, it is not necessary 
for them to originate revoludonary ideas. That task has 
been accomplished for the endre world by the boui^g^eoisie 
wl»n they played a revoludonary r&le in odier pard of the 
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world. If the Chinese bourgeoisie were destined to be a 
revolutionary factor, they would have appropriated the 
common heritage of revolutionary ideas which then would 
have inspired nationalism to become a liberating force. 

The principles of Sun Yat-sen are not subversive. They 
are highly conservative. They do not represent the ideology 
of a revolutionary class on the offensive. They are the 
ideology of a class on the defensive. SuO Yat-sen had not 
occupied himself seriously with social problems until the 
ipodem working class appeared on the political scene of 
China. When he ultimately turned his attention to those 
problems, he perceived the ominous clouds of revolution 
gathering on the horizon. With that potential danger 
staring him in the face, his concern was to save the 
established social order. With that purpose he expounded 
fallacious theories of a deceptive reformism. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE KUO MIN TANG 

For nearly a century, foreign Imperialism has been a 
formidable enemy to all the forces of progress in China. 
Nevertheless, its impact served as the midwife assisting at 
the birth of modern China. “Complete isolation was the 
prime condition of the preservation of old China.“^ 
Inasmuch as it broke down that isolation, imperialist 
impact upon China had objectively a revolutionary signifi- 
cance. 

The stagnant national economy of China was irrepar-' 
ably disturbed by the penetration of capitalist trade. Conse- 
quently, the scKial organisation, reared upon the corner-stone 
of patriarchal family-groups, was undermined. Moral codes 
and political principles, evolved two thousand years ago, to 
maintain a patriarchal social organisation, became meaning- 
less. The family-groups were held together by domestic 
production. It was disrupted by the circulation of capitalist 
commodities imported from abroad. Millions of artisans 
were thrown out of the process of production, and were left 
without any means of livelihood. The product of land alone 
could not support them. They remained inside the family- 
groups so long as these combined agriculture with pre- 
capitalist manufacturing industries. With the ruin of 
handicrafts, the existence of family-groups as self-contained 
social units became untenable. Unemployed members 
could not be held together when, on the basis of the old 
relations, no means of livelihood were to be found for 
them. 

“The advent of the Western merchant and industrialist 
in the nineteenth century succeeded in tearing asunder the 

‘ Karl Marx, “The Revolution in China and Europe", New Ttffh 
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Chinese social and economic structure/'^ Forced contact 
with the capitalist world economy sounded the death-knell 
of the system of self-contained local economy which had 
persisted in China for centuries. The silk raised by the 
peasant in far-off Kansu, for example, migrated all the way 
to London, New York or Paris to find the consumer. Con- 
versely, the cotton cloth worn by the same peaiiant was 
manufactured in Lancashire. The old China, in which 
everything necessary for human existence was produced 
inside the family-groups, the small surplus being, exchanged 
in the local raarkec shut up from the rest of the world, was 
no more. China could persist upon living in her “four 
hundred family-groups”, only to perish. She must come out 
of that time-honoured abode, if she wanted to live and pro- 
gress. She must scrap Confucius or commit suicide. 

Once the age-long stagnation was broken, new life 
began to pulsate in her withered system. The free exchange 
of commodities brought into being a new class of people 
who found the old social institutions obstructing their 
interests. The wide-spread unemployment and destitution, 
caused by the disruption of self-contained domestic produc- 
tion, created the basis for such gigantic mass upheavals as 
the Taiping Revolt. With capital accumulated through 
trade, and labour released from feudal-patriarchal relations, 
thanks to the disruption of the system of domestic produc- 
tion, there developed capitalist industry along the sea-coast 
and the great rivers. At long last, a new China began to 
rise out of the ruins of the old. 

Since the new China could grow only on the dissolution 
of the old, she must, therefore, be armed with a new ideo- 
logy. In that respect, again, forced contact with the outside 
world was the starting point. The activities of Christian 
missionaries, though conducted with a different purpose, 
contributed to the dissolution of the old Chinese culture. 
As the ideological pioneers of Imperialism, they could not 
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help doing that when Imperialism itself was playing an 
objectively revolutionary rdle. It was by the Christian mis- 
sionaries that modern thoughts were introduced into China. 
Many young Chinese intellectuals enthusiastically hailed 
that new light. For their own purpose, the Christian mis- 
sionaries found fault with the Chinese civilisation, culture 
and social system. But their activities produced a positive 
result. The young Chinese intellectuals were encouraged 
to take a critical attitude towards established institutions 
and traditional values. The foundation for the ideology of 
a new China was thus laid. 

The rising tide of Capitalism could undermine feudal- 
patriarchal China only when the walls of her isolation were 
battered down by foreign guns. Similarly, an intellectual 
impetus from outside stimulated the revolt against the Con- 
fucian ideology of old China. 

When the old order finally broke down under the 
impact of foreign Imperialism, and the old wisdom of Con- 
fucius was disputed by Christian missionaries, the Chinese 
bourgeoisie began the historic struggle for the liberation of 
their class. The first shot against the national sage was fired 
by Kang Yu-wei in 1891. In a book entitled “The Spurious 
Classics of the Hsin Dynasty”, the greatest ideologist of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie declared that the old Classics were all 
interpolations by scholars who lived about six hundred years 
after Confucius. The legendary, semi-divine, authority of 
the Confucian doctrines was disputed. But that was only 
an indirect attack upon Confucius himself. Nevertheless, 
it was a staggering blow to traditional culture. Its very 
bottom knocked off by a scientific historical research and a 
bold criticism, Confucianism was doomed to go down in 
the stormy sea of revolution. Kang Yu-wei pointed out that 
the cardinal principles of the Confucian social and political 
l^ilosophy were enunciated in those spurious Classics. By 
that exposure, it was proved that the wisdom of the Old 
Sa^, after all, was not eternal and immutable. In .the 
past, it had been fraudulently interpreied ro suit particular 
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purposes. If it could be open to interpretation, then, there 
is no reason why it should not be interpreted again for 
similarly selfish motives. 

Kang Yu-wei further developed his revolutionary 
thoughts in a second book, “The Reform of Confucius". 
The traditional belief was that the Scriptures were only 
compiled and edited by Confucius. In his second book, 
Kang Yu-wei maintained that they were reaUy written by 
Confucius, and that he attributed legendary character to 
those works of himself with the object of creating an 
ultchallengeable authority for bis own doctrines. Kang Yu- 
wei’s critical reconstruction of ancient history exploded the 
doctrine of the Heavenly Way. The teachings of Confucius 
did not express the Heavenly Will; they were formulated 
according to the social needs created by the conditions of 
the epoch. That was a highly revolutionary approach to 
cultural history. Kang Yu-wei was not a materialist; most 
probably, he had never read Marx. Nevertheless, he not 
only gave a materialistic interpretation to China’s cultural 
history, but himself embodied yet another evidence that 
thoughts are created by the material conditions of the epoch. 

Kang Yu-wei’s revolutionary ideas were subsequently 
incorporated in the first Reformation Edict' of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsue, in which it was stated that conditions had 
changed, calling for a corresponding readjustment of social 
relations and political institutions. To the great consternation 
of the ruling class, it was further asserted in the Edict that 
the Divine Kings of the Confucian Scriptures themselves 
did not act all alike, having been influenced by changing 
conditions. From those premises, it was concluded that the 
ways of the Divine Kings of yore could not be blindly 
followed so many thousand years afterwards. « Having 
deposed him so completely, Kang Yu-wei only proposed to 
rrform Ccaifudus. A typical ideologist of the bouigeoisie, 
he had to find his inspiration in the past. Besides, the 
Chinese bourgeoisie could inherit from Confucius just as 
much as the European bouigoisie did from Plato and 
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Aristotle. In both the cases, the heritage was a philost^hy 
of class domination. Kang Yu-wei proposed to reform 
Confucianism so that from a philosophy of feudal-patriarchal 
aristocracy, it would be the ideology of the bourgeoisie. 
Confucius had taught that one class should be subordinated 
to another. The bourgeoisie were quite prepared to accept 
that teaching of the Old Sage. Only, they wanted that the 
relation of classes should be changed in view of the chained 
conditions. In these days, all other classes should be sub- 
ordinated to the bourgeoisie. 

This philosophy of revolutionary reform was elaborated 
in Kang Yu-wei’s third work, “The Book of the Great 
Commonwealth”. Ideas developed in that book were 
remarkably similar to the philosophical radicalism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Europe. The picture of 
an ideal society was discovered in the old Saiptures to 
serve as the standard for a criticism of the old social order 
to be subverted. The “unnatural” conditions of the present 
conflicted with the strivings for the realisation of the ideal 
society. They, therefore, must be removed. Arguing on 
this line, Kang Yu-wei came to the conclusion that the 
abolition of the patriarchal family was inevitable.® He 
advocated the abolition of family as a step towards the 
realisation of the utopian “Great Commonwealth”. What- 
ever might be the ultimate object, the disruption of the 
patriarchal family was demanded in the interest of the 
bourgeoisie. It would not lead to the “Great Common- 
wealth” of Kang Yu-we’s dream, but to capitalist democracy. 
That was a typical example of conjuring up the legendary 
past as the model of something that never existed befwe. 

But Kang Yu-wei did not present an alluring utojua to 
be reached by one jump. He had the perspective of an 
entire process of future social evolution. He stated dearly 
that the immediate result of the reforms would be the 


* “Tlie central idea of his system is the abolition <rf the family.” 
K. WUhehn, SMca. No. 2, 1927. 
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creation a National State protecting trade and industry. 
He also admitted that there would be no equality in that 
State, nor would wealth be equally distributed. Private 
property would remain intact. So, cHrder must be main- 
tained by force. That was his picture of the bourgeois 
society which should be built in the place of the Confucian 
feudal-patriarchal order. Evidently, Kang Yu-wei anti- 
cipated a revolution. In ordei to invtst that dreaded 
spectre with a halo of morality, it was suggested as a step^ 
towards the “Great Commonwealth”. Historically, it would, 
of course, be a step in tliat direction. But the “Great 
Commonwealth” (tJie Communist society) will be ultimately 
realised not as the bourgeois philosophers dreamt, nor will 
it be a reversion to idealised primitive conditions. The 
speculation of Kang Yu-wei, like that of his European 
predecessors (Thomas More, William Godwin, Thomas 
Paine and others), was simply the logical conclusion of the 
philosophy of bourgeois radicalism which represented the 
ideological attack upon pre-capitalist society. 

The catastrophic defeat in the war with Japan revealed 
the rottenness of the established order in China. In 1895, 
Kang Yu-wei founded the Reform Party, and petitioned the 
Emperor “to reform and save China”. With his philo- 
sophical radicalism and the remarkable dialectic under- 
standing of history, Kang Yu-wei was the ideologist of a 
class still organically connected with the established order. 
Therefore, he remained devoted to the god whose clay-feet 
he exposed so mercilessly. Like Hegel, he also betrayed 
his dialectical approach to history by discovering an abstract 
principle transcending all phenomenal changes. That 
principle was the "essence of ^nfucianism”. Objectively, a 
propounder of positively disruptive ideas, Kang . Yu-wei 
personally failed to appreciate the full implication of his 
own ideas. He thought that the Manchu Dynasty could 
be reformed thror^h the revival of the “essence of 
Ckmfucianism”. Even after the destruction of his party by 
th^ ruthless Empress Dowager, be was not cured his 
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iUuiion. Believing in the essential morality of Confu- 
cianism, he remained a conservative notwithstandii^ the 
revolutionary significance of his own thoughts. 

But the Chinese intellectuals, who subsequently criti- 
cised Kang Yu-wei, ostensibly from a more radical point of 
view, &iled to come up to the standard reached by him. 
The petit-bouigeois pseudo-radicals remained wedded to a 
cultural tradition whose reactionary character had been 
exposed by Kang Yu-wei. They criticised him, but them- 
selves could not do any better than he had done. Sun Yat-sen 
was the apostle of that essentially reactionary pseudo- 
radicalism, and the Kuo Min Tang was its political 
expression. Experience has cruelly exposed the reactionary 
implications of the Three Principles of Sun Yat-sen. Yet, 
even now his disciples fail to appreciate the revolutionary 
significance of the ideas of Kang Yu-wei. Together with 
him, they also believe in “the essence of Confucianism 
which transcends the changes of time”; but at the same 
time, they condemn him as a conservative, because “he was 
unable to divorce himself from the feudalistic tingle which 
tainted the moral philosophy of Confucius”.* Feudalism is 
not a foreign tinge that clouded the clear crystal of abstract 
Confucianism. Essentially, (Confucianism was the ideology 
of a feudal-patriarchal society. All believers in the 
transcendental “essence of Confucianism”, therefore, are 
apologists of the feudal-patriachal social order. If Kang 
Yu-wei’s proposal to reform Confucianism contradicted 
his criticism of the Chinese culture, his petit-bourgeois 
critics stultified themselves intellectually by criticising and 
idealising the same thing at the same time. 

The correct interpretation of the debacle of a great 
thinker like Kang Yu-wei is that the implications of his 
own thoughts scared him into conservatism, which compelled 
him to discover something absolute in Confucianism after 
"he had himself exposed that there was nothing absolute in 
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it. His debacle was lamentable. But it has objective 
reasons. A through and through revolutionary ideology 
can be developed only by a revolutionary class. For his- 
torical reasons, the Chinese bourgeoisie could never be so 
thoroughly revolutionary. As a matter of fact, in no country 
the bourgeoisie have ever been so. 

The social revolution caused by the rise of the 
bouigeoisie is only relative. The establishment of capitalist 
society does not necessarily require a complete destruction 
of the old order. Under the predominance of capitalist 
economy, bourgeois society can accomodate deposed and 
emasculated feudalism, and even leave to it some of its 
traditional power and privileges. In England, for instance, 
the feudal aristocracy remained in possession of considerable 
power and privileges long after the bourgeois revolu- 
tion. It was the same in Germany. Strictly speaking, 
the bourgeois revolution was not accomplished in those 
countries. The bourgeoisie are forced to go beyond 
the limit of a compromise with the old ruling class 
only by an effective intervention of the revolutionary 
democratic masses. That was the case in France. The 
revolutionary r 61 e of the bourgeoisie is relative, be- 
cause, the social transformation demanded by their 
interests need not be greater than a readjustment of 
class relations. Classes are not abolished. Society remains 
split up into antagonistic classes, one exploiting and 
oppressing another. Private property still remains as the 
corner-stone of the entire social structure. Therefore, the 
revolutionary significance of the ideological pioneers of the 
bouigeoisie is bound to be relative everywhere and in all 
circumstances. Kang Yu-wei was not an exception. 

In the light of the history of the bourgeois revolution, 
the debacle of Kang Yu-wei does not appear to be very 
surprising. In some other countries, the bouigeoisie was 
much better equipped and situated than in China. Yet, 
they failed to carry through the revolution. That failure, 
however, does not minimise tihe objeaivdy revolutionary 
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significance of the philosophy of bourgeois radicalism, which 
is inherited by the working class to be improved into a more 
definitely revolutionary ideology. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, the working class in China was not 
sufficiently developed to force the bourgeoisie to put into 
practice the social principles of Kang Yu-wei. Even during 
the abortive revolution of 1911, they could not influence 
the situation. So, the bourgeoisie sought to realise their 
ambition on the line of least resistance — through a gradual 
transfer of power. Nor did any effective pressure on the 
bourgeoisie to steer a more stormy course come from the 
lower middle-class, although pseudo-radical intellectuals 
hailing from that class presumed to pass adverse judgment 
on Kang Yu-wei posthumously. They could not drive the 
bourgeoisie into a revolutionary struggle, because their social 
outlook was as reactionary as Kang Yu-wei's was revolu- 
tionary. Indeed, the petit-bourgeois pseudo-radicals signally 
failed to attack the old order even as courageously as he 
had done. They could improve upon him only if they had 
the courage to snatch from his faltering hands the standard 
of revolt he had raised. But their pretentious criticism of 
Kang Yu-wei coincided with a retracing of the steps he had 
so boldly taken. 

A proper appreciation of the objective merit of Kang 
Yu-wei's philosophy came from the ideological pioneers of 
the rising proletariat. Inheriting the revolutionary thoughts 
of the bourgeoisie, they boldly indicated the way which the 
propounder of those thoughts himself feared to visualise and 
to travel. While petit-bourgeois pseudo-radicalism was 
conspiring with mercenary militarists to create a neo- 
Confucian State upon the decayed foundation of partriarchal 
relations, the ideological pioneer of the proletariat, Chen 
Tu-hsiu, buried Confucius, already slaughtered by Kang 
Yu-wei. He pointed out that to sanctify the feudal- 
patriarchal soci^ relations did not represent a ^'degeneration 
Ocmfudanism** as maintained by the neo-Ckmfi;ician 
stiiolars of the Peking National linivcrsity; that it was the 
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essence of Confucianism to do so. Deprived of the function 
of providing moral authority for feudal-patriarchal social 
relations, Confucianism could have no place in society. 
Eventually, under the leadership of the ^mmunist Party 
founded by Chen Tu-hsiu, the working class declared war 
upon the decayed old order, and tried to assume tiwi leader- 
ship of the unaccomplished bourgeois democratic revolution. 
In that critical moment, the petit-bourgeois pseudo-radicals 
rushed to the defence of feudal reaction, holding high the 
reactionary banner of Sun Yat-senism. 

The Kuo Min Tang was the political party of the 
essentially reactionary petit-bourgeois pseudo-radicalism. 
Rejecting the revolutionary heritage of philosophical radi- 
calism preached by Kang Yu-wei and his disciple Liang 
Chih-chao, it failed to assume the leadership of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution. Owing to its reactionary 
ideology, it shamelessly betrayed the revolution in 1911, 
and later on it ran pell-mell into the arms of reaction as 
soon as, under the pressure of the working class, it came 
dangerously near to Jacobinism. 

The disruptive tendency of philosophical radicalism 
represented by Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chih-chao was 
opposed by the militant revivalism preached by the pundits 
of the Peking National University, led by Tsai Yuan-pei 
and Ku Hung-ming. In defending passionately the ancient 
Chinese civilisation wholehog, the latter carried the war into 
the enemy’s camp. He ran down Western civilisation. The 
social significance of his “militant nationalism" stood out 
clearly, when, denouncing the revolutionising aspects of 
the capitalist civilisation of Europe, he glorified its worst 
consequences. He had ndthing but contempt for the fathers 
of “Anglo-Saxon commercialism". But in Bismarck and 
Disraeli he found the only saving grace of a civilisation' 
accursed by its association with Hume. Bentham and their 
like.* 


'ICtt "ChSat’s Defence •gatiiet Batopean Ideas". 
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The defence by Ku Hung-ming was extremely damp- 
ing for Confucianism. The ardent neo-Confucianist had no 
patience for democracy. At the feet of the Prussian 
professors of Jena, Ku Hung-ming had learnt to admire 
militarism “as essential and beneficial to safeguard civi- 
lisation against the anarchy and vulgarity of the mob”. 

Tsai Yuan-pei, the leading ideologist of petit-bourgeois 
radicalism, was also an apologist of the ancient Chinese 
culture, though not so rabid a reactionary as Ku Hung-miig. 
Nevertheless, he opposed the tendency represented by Kang 
Yu-wei, not for its conservatism in politics, but on the 
ground that it threatened to “denationalise and deculturise 
China”. The school of Tsai Yuan-pei maintained that in 
material affairs the Western civilisation was superior to the 
Chinese; but the latter was more advanced spiritually. 
The claim to spiritual superiority was advanced on the 
ground that morality was given a prominent place in the 
Chinese civilisation. It was conveniently overlooked 
that no philosophy could set up an eternal standard 
of morality unless it placed reason at a discount. No per- 
manent standard of morality could be set up except on the 
authority of some super-human agency. Abstract morality is 
inseparable from religion which claims reason for its sacrifice. 
However, it is not historically true that morality was given a 
higher place in the Chinese civilisation. The Western civilisa- 
tion is also based on an abstract conception of morality. Never- 
theless, young China, brought up in the Peking National 
University, would cure the evils of the "materialistic" 
Western civilisation by administering large doses of Con- 
fttcian morality. They were the self-appointed messiahs 
a new civilisation whuii would be superior to both. They 
admitted that the Reform Movement of Kang Yu-wei set to 
itself also the same task, but complained that "in practice, 
the Chinese basis of this new civilisation ym forced entardy 
into the background".* 


* "Tbe VoandaUam of ISodom Chfiia". 
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That was a highly damaging confession, though un- 
Vfittij/fgly made. Mankind can attain a higher stage of 
civilisation only by taking its stand on the highest level 
hitherto reached. The critics of Kang Yu-wei themselves 
take pride in the fact that he evolved his radical philosophy 
without having any knowledge of the modern Western 
thought. That being the case, it should be admitted that 
“denationalisation and deculturisation’* need not be 
the consequence of a blind imitation cf the materialist 
West. It was an inevitable process. In any real striving 
for reaching a higher stage of civilisation, the ancient 
Chinese culture must inevitably be pushed to the back- 
ground. The germs of the new are imbedded in the old: 
but they cannot blossom in the fulness of their glory without 
bursting the shell which protectet^ them in the past. As 
the greatest independent thinker of modem China, Kang 
Yu-wei understood this imperious law of social evolution. 
If petit-bourgeois intellectuals could leam from him, they 
might develop real radicalism, and build up their political 
party, the Kuo Min Tang, as an instrument for the 
revolutionary struggle. 

But unfortunately, the founders of the Kuo Min Tang 
failed to appreciate the revolutionary significance of Kang 
Yu-wei’s philosophy and sought inspiration from the revi- 
valist Tsai Yuan-p>ei. Indeed, not even the latter was the 
spiritual leader of young China as represented by the 
Kuo Min Tang. Its real ideologist was the militant 
reactionary Ku Hung-ming. According to the authoritative 
popularisers of the doctrines of Sun Yat-sen, “the substance 
of Ku Hung-ming’s criticism directed against the Western 
system must be admitted as valid, and accepted as a useful 
corrective to the enthusiasm for Western ways and ;neans of 
living.^ The validity of that criticism is refuted by the fact 
that a Chinese, able to think independently, developed ideas 
similar to those constituting the cardinal principles ai 
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modern Western culture. The critics themselves are proud 
of this fact, although they are too reactionary to appleciate 
the ideas of Kang Yu-wei. However, that great thinker of 
modern, China personified the proof that the evolution of 
thought is not determined by geographical location. It is 
determined by the exigencies of social development. The 
paradise of capitalism is coveted no less by the Kuo Min 
Tang moralists than by the “denationalised” renegades of 
the Reform Movement. But in order to enter that paradise, 
China cannot be free from the contamination of modem 
thoughts, either of native origin, or imported from abroad, 
which are bound to relegate Father Confucius to his proper 
place of honour in the gallery of antiquity. 

By obstructing the economic development of China, 
foreign Imperialism also obstructed the growth of revolu- 
tionary thought. Since it brought so much mischief to 
China, it was natural for the Chinese to be suspicious of 
the system of thought associated with the politico-economic 
order constituting the basis of Imperialism. The modem 
Western thought was mistakenly identified with Imperialism. 
Consequently, the Chinese bourgeoisie rejected ideas which 
should ordinarily grow out of their strivings for economic 
and political progress. The fight against Imperialism can 
be a liberating movement only when it is inspired with the 
revolutionary ideas which heralded the rise of modem 
Europe. Those ideas are nobody’s private property. They 
are a common human heritage. Their rejection renders a 
nation powerless in the fierce stmj^le for existence. The 
Kuo Min Tang discarded that common human heritage, 
and consequently failed to lead the Chinese people to 
freedom from foreign Imperialism and native reaction. 
The nationalist prejudice against the modem Western 
thought is an ugly bastard of Imperialism. But revolu- 
tionary democratic nationalism should be able, to distii^ish 
between Imperialism and the modem social and political 
thought evolved in the European countries not by virtue 
of any innate superiority, but owiug to the fact that they 
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were more fortunately situated to act as the vanguard of 
human progress in a particular period of human history. 

The lack of a revolutionary social outlook put the stamp 
of futility upon the earlier political activities which led to 
the formation of the Kuo Min Tang. Later on, a decidedly 
reactionary social ideology mocked at its apparent political 
radicalism. The plan to establish capitalism with 'the help 
of imperialist finance and the sanction of the Confucian 
tradition could only end in a fiasco. The Ideologist of the 
Kuo Min Tang, Ku Hung-ming, condemned Western 
civilisation as inferior to the Chinese, because its criterion 
was comfort. The doctrine that the measure of a true 
civilisation is not comfort, that is, material well-being for 
the masses, was subsequently preached by Sun Yat-sen as 
the principle of securing a livelihood to the people under a 
regime of benevolent despotism controlling the entire 
economic life of the nation. His “Socialism” was evidently 
an anticipation of the totalitarian economy of the Fascist 
State. The Kuo Min Tang rejected bouigeois dembcracy 
and individualism in favour of that fraudulent brand of 
Socialism. Rejecting the idea of the material well-being of 
the masses for the abstract conception of the “human 
principle”, the Kuo Min Tang committed itself to the re- 
actionary task of perpetuating the decayed feudal-patriarchal 
system as the foundation of modem capitalist exploitation. 
All its objectively progressive tendencies hemmed in by 
reactionary preoccupations, it could lead the bourgeois 
democratic revolution no more creditably than the Reform 
Party. 

The germs of the future Kuo Min Tang were contained 
in the Shing Chung Hui (China Revival Society), founded 
by Sun Yat-sen in 1894. The very name of that organisation 
revealed its real charaaer. It did not look into th^tuture. 
Its eyes were turned towards the past. A revivalist society 
canmxt have any revolutionary ideal. For thirty years, untd 
the Kuo Min Tang, under the pressure of ^e masses, 
entered into a short period c£ revolutionary struggle, it 
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passed through a succession of readjustments, organisationally 
as well as regarding its political outlook. The object of the 
Sfaing Chung Hui was “to unite the patriotic Chinese 
people to cultivate the arts of wealth and power for the 
purpose of reviving China and securing her unity”. 
Founded at Honolulu with the financial support of well- 
to-do emigrant merchants, it was clearly materialistic, in 
the vulgar sense. It expressed the ambition fw “wealth 
and power” of a class of people who had no roots in the 
soil of the Chinese society. Notwithstanding the name it 
chose for itself, the society visualised an Americanised China. 
Whatever might have been the subjective predilections of 
its founders, the society objectively had no use for the 
Confucian junk which had to be cleared away if its ambition 
was ever to be realised. At the very beginning of his 
political career. Sun Yat-sen thus stood in a crassly con- 
tradictory position. 

For the realisation of the object of the society, it was 
necessary to overthrow the Manchus. The first attempt in 
that direction was made in 1895, when a plot was hatched 
to capture the Yamen (seat of Government) of Canton. The 
attempt failed, and Sun Yat-sen again went abroad in quest 
of further financial support from the emigrant merchants. 

The Shing Chung Hui recruited its members exclu- 
sively from the emigrant merchants and Chinese students in 
foreign Universities. Except the couple of years at the very 
end of his life. Sun Yat-sen had all along mainly depended 
upon the Chinese merchants overseas, with whose financial 
support he tried to enlist the services of military officers in 
a conspirative movement against the Manchus. That 
limited field of activity prevented him from having a broad 
social outlook and a clear political perspective. The 
emigrant merchants were indeed uprooted from the feudal- 
patriarchal society o£ China; but at the same time, they 
were not connected with the process of production in the 
country. A promotion of their material interest thowfcwe 
Was not directly connected widi a revolutionary diange 
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in China. They were a parasitic class, devoid of any 
intellectual vision. 

That artificial social background determined the orga- 
nisational methods and the political activities of the 
Kuo Min Tang in the earlier period of its existence. 
Having no basis inside the country, it occupied itself with 
plottings, usually with mercenary military elements. It 
remained so occupied even when the entire country was 
experiencing the revolutionary feiraent which broke out in 
the Boxer Revolt. The abortive attempt to capture the 
Yamen of Canton and similar other activities of the Shing 
Chung Hui, took place in the midst of a seething mass 
discontent, on the very eve of tue Boxer Revolt; yet they 
were in no way connected with that revolutionary movement. 
When the Boxer Revolt actually broke out, the China 
Revival Society made another effort to capture Canton, but 
not as an integral part of the general uprising. It did not 
do anything to express its solidarity with the Boxers. On 
the contrary, it shared the treaty-port view of the movement, 
attributing it to “the fanaticism of the ignorant mob incited 
by the Court”. That view was known to be inspired by 
foreign Imperialism; it was uncritically accepted by the 
parasitic Chinese merchants connected more with imperialist 
trade than with the productive forces in China. 

Even to-day, the heroes of the Kuo Min Tang fail to 
appreciate the historically revolutionary significance of the 
Boxer Uprising. But it is no longer possible to dispute the 
fact that the Boxer Uprisir^ was the first elemental mass 
protest against the imperialist penetration of China. There- 
fore, they magnanimously exonerate “the folly and stupidity 
of these Boxers”, since their motive was "essentially 
patriotic”.* Nevertheless, they still dismiss the movement 
as a machination of the Manchus. If even tcnlay the leaders 
of the Kuo Min Tang are unable to appreciate the historic 
significance of the Boxer Ujirising, how much less could 

* T. C. Woo, "The Kno Ming Tang and the Future of the Chinese 
Xtenrolntioo". 
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they do so when they lived as emigrants in Honolulu or 
Singapore and believed that the Manchus could be over- 
thrown by smuggling a few dozens of guns, or with the aid 
of a few disgruntled military officers. The attempt to 
capture Canton was an isolated event ; an expression of the 
romanticism of a handful of students paid by the emigrant 
merchants. 

The year 1905 marked another stage' in the process 
leading up to the formation of the Kuo Min Tang. By 
then, Japan had become the base of operation of all 
Chinese revolutionaries. Tokyo was the headquarters of the 
followers of Kang Yu-wei as well as of the Shing Chung Hui. 
From there, Liang Chih-chao agitated for a constitutional 
monarchy through his organ “Sing Ming Hsung-pao’’ . He 
was of the opinion that China needed a Peter the Great to 
be saved from her miserable plight. The press organ of 
the Shing Chung Hui was also published from Tokyo. It 
advocated the overthrow of the Manchus and appealed to 
the students to undertake that task. In revolutionary social 
and political thought, it was sterile. It agitated for the 
overthrow of the Manchus, but did not know exactly what 
should be set up in their place. It is interesting to recollect 
that in those days the forerunners of the Kuo Min Tang 
had not as yet discovered the moral superiority of the 
Chinese civilisation. At that time, they were not ashamed 
of learning from the West. Ill-digested lessons of the 
French and American Revolutions found a prominent place 
in their propaganda. They preached such non-oriental 
political doctrines as democracy, liberty, natural rights 
etc. They were still voicing the aspirations of emigrant 
merchants for “wealth and power". They had not yet 
come in contact with the intricate problems of the 
revolution in China. 

Other organisations with the object of overthrowing the 
Nfonchus had also come into existence. The most Tiote- 
worthy of them were Hua Hsin Hui and Kuan Fu Hui, 
led respectively by the redoubtable Huang Hsing and the 
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scholar Chang Tai-yen. The former had considerable 
influence among the Chinese military students in Japan, and 
through them had established revolutionary nuclei in the 
Chinese army. The credit for the insurrection of 1911 
belongs mainly to him and his secret military groups. 

In 1905, a conference was held in Tokyo to unite all 
those revolutionary groups into one organisation- The 
Tang Ming Hui (United League of Revolutionaries) was 
formed. Although the active members of the united 
organisation were mostly students and young army oflScers, 
it received direct or indirect support from high Chinese 
officials who had sympathised wifh the Reform Movement. 
The subsequent downfall of the Manchus was not due so 
much to the activities of the Tang Ming Hui as to the 
refusal of those high State officials to defend the tottering 
monarchy. That opportunist alliance with the disgruntled 
feudal-patriarchal officials to bring down the Manchus in- 
fluenced the social orientation of the future Kuo Min Tang. 
It would be perfectly correct as tactics to utilise all available 
forces in the attack upon the common enemy, provided that 
the attack was made with a clearly defined revolutionary 
purpose. But the fore-runners of the Kuo Min Tang only 
chased a shadow, and in that wild-goose chase sacrificed their 
soul for a discrediting alliance. They did not understand 
that the real enemy of the Chinese people was no longer 
the effete Manchu Dynasty, but the established social system. 
The high officials who connived with the downfall of the 
monarchy were stout pillars of that system, and therefore 
could not be reliable allies for a revolutionary movement. 
Nevertheless, the alliance might have been useful for the 
revolution, had the Tang Ming Hui been armed with a 
clear programme of socio-political reconstruction. That was 
not the case. Under the pressure of the new allies, its 
social outlook changed, imperceptibly, though radically. 
Until then, it represented the ambition ttf thoroughly 
"deculturised” emigrant merchants, havix^ no direct con- 
nection with the established social system in China. The 
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new allies were organically connected with the decayed 
feudal-patriarchal social relations, though developing an 
appetite for the profits of capitalist exploitation. The 
connivance of the allies was the determining factor to cause 
the downfall of the Manchus. Consequently they acquired 
a dominating position in the social background of the 
united party. In politics, superficial republicanism was 
replaced by neo-Confucianism. The ideological leadership 
was left to the petit-bourgeoisie who glorified social reaction 
in the guise of pseudo-radicalism and militant nationalism. 

None of the groups represented in the Tokyo Confer- 
ence had any political programme. They were united on one 
simple demand — the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty. 
The records of the conference are very defective. The 
early history of the Kuo Min Tang, therefore, is composed 
mostly from memory and of the personal reminiscences of 
its fore-runners who participated in that conference. Two 
different versions of the programme adopted by the Tokyo 
Conference are given in two recently published books,® both 
written from the orthodox Kuo Min Tang point of view. 
According to one, bj^T. C. Woo, the Tang Ming Hui 
adopted the following articles at the Tokyo Conference: 
(1) To overthrow the present wicked Government ; (2) To 
establish a Republican form of Government; (5) To maintain 
peace of the world; (4) To nationalise land; (5) To promote 
friendship between the peoples of China and Japan; and 
(6) To ask other countries to support the work of reform 
(in China). 

As against this, Tang Liang-li says that Sun Yat-sen 
proposed the following three points as the programme of 
the party; the first was accepted, the second was found too 
radical ; the author does not mention what happened to 
the third. The points proposed by Sun Yat-sen were: 
(1) The overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty and the establish- 

* “The Kno Hing Tasg and the Future of the Chinese Revolution", 
by T. C. Woo; and "The Foundations of lifodetn China" by Tang 
ZiMng-h. 
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ment of a democratic Republic on the American model; 
(2) The redistribution of land through the nationalisation 
of unearned increment ; and (3) Maintenance of friendly 
relations with all the Powers, specially Japan. From the 
discrepancy between the two versions, the absence of any 
authentic record is obvious. None of the authors can be 
suspected of wilful misinterpretation. Nevertheless, the 
second book should be regarded as more reliable, because 
it was, sponsored, if not actually witten, by Wang Chin-wei. 
In any case, the obvious absence of a clear record proves 
that there was general laxity as regards a political pro- 
gramme. There must have bee's some loose talk, but no 
clear programme was formulated. All the versions of a 
programme supposed to have been adopted by the conference 
are presumably later interpolations. Now, the historians 
of the Kuo Min Tang read whatever they respectively like 
in those loose talks narrated from memory. Such a primitive 
organisation, mainly of petit-bourgeois youths, readily 
became an instrument of the forces of decentralisation 
growing out of the decomposition of the feudal-patriarchal 
bureaucratic order. Under the influence of its questionable 
allies, who were in reality more of patrons, the newly formed 
party drifted away from the vague ideals of liberty and 
democracy entertained originally by the various component 
groups. 

The sudden downfall of the Manchus confronted the 
Tang Ming Hui with social and political problems it had 
never envisaged before. It was a simple matter to agitate 
for the overthrow of the Manchus and even to demand 
the establishment of a Republic. The first part of the 
programme was easily realised: the Manchus were not 
overthrown; they simply disappeared. The demand cons- 
tituting the second part of the programme was positive. A 
Republic could not establish itself. The Tang Ming Hui 
proved itself to be entirely unequal to the ta& of enforcing 
the positive demand. The Republic of its dream was indeed 
there, as if drqiped from the heaven; but those who had 
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clamoured for it ohly deserted it at the critical moment 
The first revolutionary crisis exposed the impotence of 
petit-boui^eois radicalism. 

Unable to resist the reactionary designs of Yuan 
Shih-kai, the Tang Ming Hui sought alliance with other 
opposition groups. Its ranks were flooded with new recruits 
from the old officialdom who acted with no other motive 
than jealousy for the ambitious and powerful monarchist 
president of the still-born Republic. The new combination 
was so packed with conservative elements that Yuan Shih-kai 
had no misgiving in taking in his Cabinet five representatives 
of it. Even the Premiership went to one of them, Tang 
Shao-yi. Its nominal representatives had little in common; 
they failed to present a united front; the Tang Ming Hui 
was outmanoeuvered by Yuan Shih-kai; before long, its 
representatives were forced to resign from the Cabinet. 
Thereafter it was split up into a variety of tendencies 
representing the diverse interests of its heterogeneous 
components. 

One section represented high officials engaged in trade 
and through it allied with foreign Imperialism. They 
advocated unconditional capitulation to Yuan Shih-kai. 
They were averse to a civil war which would inevitably 
follow any determined resistance to his reactionary designs. 
In behalf of the industrial bourgeoisie, the second group 
suggested a policy of marking time — cowardly opportunism. 
They were also in favour of capitulation, but justified it as 
a temporary measure. Owners of the new means of pro- 
duction and of capital accumulating rapidly, they were not 
altogether devoid of a perspective. They were confident of 
establishing their supremacy sooner or later. But they also 
did not want to risk a revolution which implied a civil war. 
This group dominated the Provisional Government of 
Nanking and forced Sun Yat-sen to deliver the Republican 
baby to the none too reliable nurse, Yuan Shih-kai. The 
third group was compcned of those who had played the 
decisive rdle in the diama of die downfall of the Mandii;n. 
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They were potentially the most dangerous. They included 
Provincial Governors and military Commanders who could 
not possibly have any sympathy jfor the revolution. They 
represented the tendency to split up the country into a 
number of practically independent States each grinding its 
own axe. That group did not care how the Central 
Government was composed. They would be satisfied if 
unrestricted autonomy were grunted to the provinces. 
Eventually, that most dangerous tendency triumphed and 
blossomed forth into militarism. The fourth group repre- 
senting the impotent petit-bourgeoisie tried to hold high 
the discredited banner of Republicanism. But theirs was 
a quixotic venture. 

The composition of the Tang Ming Hui was bad 
enough. It was a heterogeneous body got together on a 
negative issue, hopelessly differing as regards the positive 
aspect of the programme. The position was made still worse 
by the inclusion of several other groups, yet more con- 
servative. That step was taken in view of the coming 
election. The new combination formed in August 1912 
called itself the Kuo Min Tang (People’s National Party). 
The programme of the new party was: (1) Establish- 
ment of a democratic government of five departments; 
(2) Local autonomy for the provinces; (3) Political 
equality for the five races inhabiting the old Empire; 
(4) Friendly relations with foreign Powers; andN(5) Reform 
of the economic structure of the Chinese society. 
The Republic disappeared from the programme of the Kuo 
Min Tang. “Democratic Government” did not necessarily 
exclude a constitutional monarchy. But the programme 
did not leave much room for doubt about the nature of the 
"Democratic Government”. The demand to reorganise the 
Chinese Government on modern lines (American model, 
advocated by the Tang Ming Hui) was abandoned in 
favour of a neo-Confucian State. ‘That is visualised in the 
first item of the programme. The important change in the 
political outlook took place in consequence of the amalga- 
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mation with other groups which had not supported the 
Republic. To secure the approbation of the class of pro- 
fessional officials, the new government must be a monstrous 
bureaucracy in the guise of the so-called Five-Power 
Constitution. To satisfy the bourgeoisie, economic reform 
was promised, but its nature was left undefined. Not a 
word was said about the future of the feudal rights and 
privileges. Patriarchal relations were not to be l^pilly 
abolished. Even the most elementary civil rights were not 
granted to the people. The pregramme adopted on the 
inai^uration of the Kuo Min Tang represented a long step 
backward. The left wing of the Tang Ming Hui had in- 
cluded in its programme some popular democratic demands. 

The newly formed Kuo Min Tang won the election held 
in the beginning of 1913. It captured a clear majority in 
the new parliament which assembled in April. By way of 
a commentary upon the social composition of the Kuo Min 
Tang, it may be pointed out that its majority was much 
bigger in the Upper House than in the Lower. The electo- 
rate of the former was composed of privileged classes. The 
“People’s Party” had more supporters in those quarters than 
among the democratic masses which elected the Lower 
House. 

Armed with a long purse. Yuan Shih-kai was prepared 
for the fight. He had contracted a foreign loan over the 
head of the parliament. He would brook no interference 
with his power. It must be absolute. He believed, not 
without reason, to have inherited it as a gift of the Manchus. 
Therefore, he naturally wanted to put the parliament in a 
position of subservience. Only a party with a clear pro- 
gramme, consciously backed by the people, could effectively 
resist the designs of the would-be dictator. Such a party the 
Kuo Min Tang was not. Consequently, in tl^ first cla^ 
it fell to pieces. Its representatives in the parliament voted 
Ytuui Shih-kai to the presidency. 

In de^ir, the 1^ wing started the stgitadon for an 
hmnrecdon against the designs of die wouldfhe dictatior. 
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Other sections of the party disassociated themselves from 
the agitation and denounced it as unpatriotic. That was 
an encouragement for Yuan Shih-kai. He took military 
measures to suppress the revolutionary agitation. The Kuo 
Min Tang could not put up any resistance. For all practical 
purposes it split into two antagonistic Actions. The con- 
servative majority tacitly, if not openly, made common cause 
with Yuan Shih-kai as against the disturbing activities of 
the petit-bourgeois left wing. "The Chinese bourgeoisie, on 
whom Sun had been relying for financial support, were 
apathetic and opposed further Bghting, preferring material 
prosperity to constitutional liberty.”*® 

When the petit-bourgeois left wing, under the leader- 
ship of Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing, was finally driven to 
a premature armed insurrection, it was completely isolated. 
It was deserted by allies won at the cost of political prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, it had not done anything to enlist 
the support of the masses. For that purpose, the programme 
of political democracy must be supplemented by demands 
for the abolition of social relations oppressing the masses. 
Petit-bourgeois radicalism did not go at all in that direction. 
Under the influence of a reactionary alliance, it had not 
even pressed the demand for political and civil rights for the 
people. The so-called “Second Revolution” was an effort 
made exclusively by the isolated petit-bourgeois left wing 
of the Kuo Min Tang. It was crushed, and with it was 
destroyed the Kuo Min Tang itself. Immediately after the 
insurrection was suppressed. Yuan Shih-kai issued a decree 
unseating even all those Kuo Min Tang members of the 
parliament who had gone over to him. The traitors were 
paid in their own coin. Thus closed the first tragic chapter 
in the history of the Kuo Min Tang. . 

Under the staggering blow 06 defeat, the Kuo Min Tang 
wetit to pieces. It was split up into cotintless groups repre- 
senting confli(^ting social tendencies which had united into 
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a precarious coalition only to bring the Manchus down and 
to resist Yuan Shih-kai’s Napoleonism, all so very inefiEeciive- 
ly. But the petit-bourgeoisie had still not learned the lesson. 
Sun Yat-sen again tried to reorganise the party on the same 
principle of opportunist alliance which had just ended in 
such a disaster. In 1914, he proclaimed the reorganisation 
of the defeated party with a new name — Chung Kuo Min 
Tang (the R/;volutionary Party of China). But one could 
not go very far only with a pretentious title. The half- 
hearted republicanism of the petit-bourgeoisie could not 
fight reaction any more effectively than the conservative 
constitutionalism of the big bourgeoisie. 

The reorganised party could operate only illegally. 
Before it could acquire any strength, it was again confronted 
with a very difficult problem. In the beginning of 1915, 
Japanese Imperialism presented the infamous “Twenty-one 
Demands” to China. The acceptance of those demands 
would imply China’s unconditional subordination to Japa- 
nese Imperialism. All political groups in China had to 
define their attitude as regards that great danger. On that 
issue, the Kuo Min Tang again split up into two clear 
factions. One openly advocated unconditional support to the 
Yuan Shih-kai Government against Japanese aggression. 
The other still insisted upon opposition to the dictator. The 
leaders of the former group were naturally granted amnesty 
and permitted to return home from exile. Continuing its 
ineffective opposition to Yuan Shih-kai, the other faction 
came under the influence of Japanese Imperialism. Its. 
leaders found asylum in Japan, as enthusiastic supporters 
of the Pan-Asia movement inspired by the Japanese 
Government. 

Sun Yat-sen himself believed in the liberating mission 
of Japan. He aigued that it was Japan’s own interest to help 
the Asiatic peoples free themselves from European domina- 
tion. He was of the opinion that China should make every 
concession to Japan, so that the latter could drive all other 
impemlist Powers from the field. Later pa, Obiaa would 
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settle her accounts with Japan on the basis of a cultural 
unity.“ ‘ 

That was a counsel of despair. The |>etit-bourgeoisie 
was completely bankrupt politically. They confessed their 
imbecility. They would invite a foreign imperialist Power 
to do the work they had so signally failed to perform. Sun 
Yat-sen's plan for *'The International Development of 
China’’ was a logical conclusion of that defeatist attitude. 
Only, having been disillusioned in his belief in the liberating 
mission of Japan, he appealed to international Imperialisrii 
for help. Incidentally, the readiness to sell China to Japa- 
nese Imperialism revealed the great danger inherent in the 
cult of the cultural unity of Asia. Pan-Germanism was the 
ideology of German Imperialism. Similarly, the Pan-Asia 
movement was an instrument of Japanese Imperialism. Yet, 
Sun Yat-sen enthusiastically supported it. 

It was not love for the betrayed Republic which induced 
the left wing of the Kuo Min Tang to insist upon the opposi- 
tion to Yuan Shih-kai. It acted under the influence of 
Japanese Imperialism. On the pretext of opposing Yuan 
Shih-kai, it practically connived with Japanese aggression on 
China. The fight against foreign Imperialism is not incom- 
patible with the struggle against native reaction. But only 
a revolutionary party can conduct such a fight on two fronts. 
Later-on, under the pressure of the revolutionary masses, for 
a time, the Kuo Min Tang conducted such a fight. In 1915, 
as a purely petit-bourgeois organisation, having no mass 
basis, it abjectly capitulated all along the line, on both the 
fronts. The failure of the Kuo Min Tang to support the 
so-called Third Revolution of December 1915 exposed the 
hollowness of its opposition to Yuan Shih-kai. 

To oppose Yuan Shih-kai’s plan to restore the 
monarchy, the Governor of Yunan rose in revolt in conjunc- 
tion with other rulers of the Yangtse provinces. He was a 
follower of Liang Chih-chao, not a simple militarist adven- 

“ This view was expressed by Sun Yat-sen personally to the author 
in the spring of 1^16. 

21 
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turer. It was a genuinely Republican movement with the 
progressive bourgeois tendency represented by Liang Chih- 
chao. Nevertheless, Sun Yat-sen disapproved of the insurrec- 
tion and, under his leadership, the Kuo Min Tang kept 
aloof from a movement which might have changed the 
history of China. The motive of that strange behaviour has 
nowhere been explained. Factional jealousy has been sus- 
pected. Imperialist rivalry seems to have been the real 
cause. At that time, taking advantage of the European war, 
Japan was trying to annex the whole of China, for all practi- 
cal purposes. The Kuo Min Tang was the protege of Japa- 
nese Imperialism. On the other hand, the bourgeois group 
led by Liang Chih-chao sympathised with the Entente 
Powers, particularly France. The province of Yunan is 
adjacent to the French colony of Indo-China. Its access to 
the sea is the French-controlled railway. The revolutionary 
movement there evidently had to count upon French sup- 
port. The movement was against Yuan Shih-kai; but if it 
succeeded, the Japanese plan of dominating China might 
be frustrated. Therefore, it can be reasonably assumed that 
the imperialist Powers antagonistic to Japan stood behind 
the movement. However, Sun Yat-sen’s disapproval of that 
open revolt against the plan of monarchist restoration 
revealed how hypocritical was the pretension of the Kuo 
Min Tang to oppose Yuan Shih-kai even if that amounted 
to helping Japanese Imperialism. 

In spite of the ineffective opposition of the petit-bour- 
geoisie, then at the service of Japanese Imperialism, Yuan 
Shih-kai went ahead with his plan. He dissolved the refrac- 
tory parliament; destroyed the Kuo Min Tang, driving it 
under-ground and its leaders to exile; and won over the sup- 
port of the big bourgeoisie. The latter wanted a strong 
central government, to put an end to the chaos, and 
establish law and order. They organised themselves into 
the Chin Pu-tang (Progressive Party) under the leaderdiip 
of Liang Chih-chao. They looked upon Yuan ^bifa-kai as 
the lesser evil, or the necessary evil, because at that moment 
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he alone seemed to have the power to establish an effective 
central government. Consequently, Liang Chih-chao was 
compelled to compromise his previous revolutionary social 
orientation. He now maintained that, in establishing a 
strong central government, the traditions of the country, the 
character of the people and their institutions should be taken 
into consideration. The new system Of government should 
not entirely break with the part. The Kuo Min Tang 
opposed that point of view of the big bourgeoisie, though 
subsequently it was incorporated in the Three Principles 
of Sun Yat-sen. 

I’he opposition to the conservative “Progressive Party” 
of the big bourgeoisie appeared to be radical. But behind 
that apparent radicalism of the petit-bourgeoisie, there 
lurked the ominous shadow of dying reaction. As against 
the demand of the big bourgeoisie for a strong central 
government, the Kuo Min Tang advocated decentralisation. 
That was the demand of the reactionary provincial 
Governors who wanted to function as independent poten- 
tates, in their respective jurisdictions. Many high officials 
of the old school, not a few provincial Governors, and mili- 
tary Commanders stationed in the remotest parts of the 
country, were against Yuan Shih-kai not as a matter of any 
principle, but for sheer jealousy. To oppose Yuan Shih-kai, 
the Kuo Min Tang allied itself with those withering limbs 
of decomposed reaction. It had not learned from the same 
mistake committed in the fight against the Manchus. Incap- 
able of confronting the reactionary centralism of Yuan 
Shih-kai with the programme of creating a modern demo- 
cratic centralised State, the Kuo Min Tang becaune the 
instrument of the forces of disruption — the forces which 
presently assumed the ugly form of militarism, to ravage the 
country for years to come. It was an irony of fate that the 
Kuo Min Tang should be instrumental in the rise of an evil 
which it had to fight later on. By opposing the creation of 
a centralised State, so necessary for the c:q>italist develop- 
ment (tf the country, and at the same time taUdof noisily 
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of a revolution, tvhich it could not lead, the Kuo Min Tang 
forfeited the support of the bourgeoisie while not yet finding 
its way to the masses. 

After the deatli of Yuan Shih-kai, in the beginning of 
1916, the “Short Parliament” of China assembled. Its main 
task was to promulgate a permanent Constitution on the 
basis of the provisional instrument adopted by the National 
Convention of 1912. The Kuo Min Tang was no longer the 
united majority bloc in the parliament. During the inter- 
vening years of storm and stress, it had been seriously 
depleted. Its fight against the movement for Restoration 
had been particularly futile. It had been crying itself 
hoarse about the Republic; but in the critical moment, when 
Yuan Shih-kai proclaimed his intention to found a new royal 
dynasty on the ruins of the Republic, handed over to him 
by Sun Yat-sen, it was from the conservative-progressive, 
constitutional-monarchist, Liang Chih-chao, that an ideolo- 
gical defense of a democratic government was forthcoming. 
Sun Yat-sen organised his childish “Punish Yuan Expedi- 
tion,” which ended in a fiasco. It was the ideologist of the 
big bourgeoisie who formulated the pregramme for a poli- 
tical movement in support of republicanism. For all those 
reasons, the Kuo Min Tang could not play a prominent rdle 
in the “Short Parliament,” which was dominated by the 
Progressive Party, its leader having elaborated a comprehen- 
sive programme of republicanism.'* Under the leadership 
of Liang Chih-chao, the parliament subscribed to the philo- 
sophical radicalism of Kang Yu-wei, and deposed Confucius 
from the throne of the National Saint. That was an ideo- 
logical revolution. It remained for the Kuo Min Tang to 
go back upon it. 

While Peking was basking in the fleeting glory of the 
"Triumphant Republic,” reaction gathered strength in its 
very neighbourhood. The supporters of Yuan Shih-kai 


“ I/iang Chih-Chao’a pamphlet against the restoration of monarchy 
ajtd in dnense oi Republican Government la the most remarkable 
document in the political literature of modem China. 
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united themselves in the Military Party with the object of 
overthrowing the parliament and bringing the Central 
Government under their control. They succeeded in forc- 
ing the Acting President Li Yuan-hang to dissolve the parlia- 
ment. But immediately afterwards, they fell out among 
themselves. Reaction ran rampant, and the country was 
plunged into a bloody civil war. That was the culmination 
of the tendency of decentialisation with which Kuo Min 
Tang republicanism vvas fatally allied. 

Beaten everywhere, climirated irom the national 
politics, the Kuo Min Tang concentrated its activity again 
in the place of its bitili. Sun Yat-sen decided to begin all 
over again, and returned to Canton. That would have been 
an admirable resolution, had he learnt from the bitter experi- 
ence of his political career, and the woeful debacle of the 
Kuo Min Tang. But petit-bourgeois remanticism is incor- 
rigible. He had not learnt anything. His point of depar- 
ture was again the same old military intrigue and opportun- 
ist combination with questionable allies. At the end of 
1917, leftist Kuo Min Tang members of the defunct 
parliament assembled at Canton under the banner of the 
Provisional Constitution of Nanking. Under the patronage 
of the military Governor of Kwangtung, and counting upon 
the promised support from the militarists in the adjoining 
provinces, a rival government was set up. The doubtful 
character of Sun Yat-scn’s new allies is admitted by his own 
admirers. An official historian of the Kuo Min Tang 
writes; “Dr. Sun himself had hardly any influence in this 
(Canton) Government, the members of which were too 
much concerned with their personal problems.”*® 

The revolution was completey routed ; counter-revolu- 
tion reigned supreme ; the Central Government disappeared 
in the chaos of civil war ,* the big bourgeoisie withdrew to 
the treaty-ports, there to make money under the protection 
of foreign Imperialism ; and the Kuo Min Tan^ became 
an instrument of the reactionary militarists. 


**Tang l4ang-li, Tbid. 
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In the midst of that dismal situation, there appeared 
a new force. It was* the working class. Petit-bourgeois 
intellectuals had all along been the most active element in 
the Kuo Min Tang. They were drawn into a mass move- 
ment, and consequently came under the influence of the 
working class. That revolutionary influence rescued the 
petit-bourgeoisie from the quagmire of political bankruptcy, 
and enabled the Kuo Min Tang eventually to take up an 
effective struggle for national liberation. But the benefi- 
ciaries now try to foiget or re-wnte that memorable chapter 
in the history of the Chinese Revolution. In writing the 
history of their own rise and fall, the petit-bourgeoisie put 
the cart before the horse. They cannot dispute the fact that 
the revolutionary labour movement infused life into the 
prostrate body of the discredited Kuo Min Tang. But they 
maintain that the new force was the creation of Kuo Min 
Tang ideologists. This theory contradicts historical facts ; 
but it must be maintained in self-defense. Eventually, the 
Kuo Min Tang turned traitor to the working class after 
they had supported it valiantly in the abortive struggle for 
a bourgeois democratic revolution. That shameless trea- 
chery is now justified on the pretext that the Kuo Min Tang 
had the right to destroy what it had created. The labour 
movement, however, was not a creation o^ the intelligentsia. 

In 1919, strikes occurred in all the important industrial 
centres of the country. The great strike on the Peking- 
Hankow Railway in 1920 introduced the proletariat in the 
political arena. Two years later, the seamen of Hongkong 
challenged the power of British Imperialism — a thir^ the 
Kuo Min Tang had never dared in its life. While the anti- 
Japanese boycott in 1919 had produced no practical result, 
the Hongkong strike dealt a severe blow to the purse and 
prestige of British Imperialism. One was the action of the 
Students, while the other of the working class. In 1920, the 
Communist Party came into existence as the conscious 
vanguard of the rising revolutionary class. Those were the 
most outstanding features of a new situation in which the. 
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Kuo Min Tang persuaded itself to seek an alliance with the 
new revolutionary force. 

Important changes had taken place also in the interna^ 
tional situation, obliging the Kuo Min Tang to turn its 
eyes upon the awakening masses. The Versailles Treaty 
and the Washington Conference had rudely shaken its mis- 
placed faith in Wilsonian Liberalisti!. The plan of 
modernising China with the he'p of foreign Imperialism 
stood condemned by its own contradiction. On the other 
hand, a new force had appeared on the ixiternational horizon 
in consequence of the Russian Revolution of 1917. A revo- 
lutionary proletarian ‘^tate had risen on the ruins of an 
imperialist Power which had been China’s worst enemy. 
The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics repudiated all 
Tzarist claims upon China, and extended a hand of friend- 
ship to the Chinese people in their struggle for national 
freedom. The Chinese working class was no longer a 
negligible factor. Apart from its intrinsic potentiality, 
already demonstrated in a series of successful strikes, it 
represented the united strength of the proletariat of the 
entire world. All those facts and considerations opened the 
eyes of the Chinese petit-bourgeois intellectuals, and led to 
the reorganisation of the Kuo Min Tang into a revolution- 
ary party of the masses. 

With the help of the working class, a Nationalist 
Government, not entirely under the domination of reaction^ 
ary militarists, was finally established at Canton. The left 
wing of the Kuo Min Tang perceived in the rapidly growing 
labour movement a new ally. They also recognised in the 
Soviet Republic a friend who could be relied upon. 
The position of the left wing was strengthened by the result 
of the Hongkong strike and by the U.S.S.R. renouncing all 
the privileges and concessions acquired in China by the 
Tzarist Government. The Communist Party of China 
declared its determination to cooperate with the Kuo Min 
Tang in the common fight against foreign Imperialism and 
native reaction. It carried on agitation to rally the workers 
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and peasant masses under the banner of the National Revolu- 
tion. At the same time, it criticised the weaknesses of the 
Kuo Min Tang which had been responsible for previous 
defeats. It pointed out the way for eliminating those weak- 
nesses, and for the Kuo Min Tang to become a powerful mass 
organisation. It worked out a comprehensive programme of 
National Revolution, which had not been done until then 
by any other political party. It called upon the Kuo Min 
Tang to broaden its social basis, and advised it to include 
in its programme the eradication of social and economic 
evils. The propaganda of the Communist Party included a 
searching analysis of the social conditions. It was explained 
how political unification and economic reconstruction of the 
country were not possible before destroying the old social 
order, root and branch. By demanding a clean sweep of 
the relics of patriarchal relations, the abolition of feudalism 
and the promotion of the immediate interests of the workers 
and peasants, the Communist Party appeared as the leader 
of the democratic masses, and in that capacity offered to the 
Kuo Min Tang its co-operation in the struggle for national 
liberation and democratic reconstruction of the country. 
The propaganda of the Communist Party greatly influenced 
the radical intellectuals who had always been the most active 
element inside the Kuo Min Tang. The ground was thus 
prepared for the re-organisation of the Kuo Min Tang as a 
political party of the people with a revolutionary pro- 
gramme. 

In 1922, Sun Yat-sen had again been driven out of 
Canton by his militarist allies. From his exile in Shanghai, he 
tried to come to some understanding with the pro- Japanese 
Peking Government. But the latter also was presently 
swept away by the democratic mass movement developing 
since 1919. In that critical moment of his life. Sun Yat-sen 
met Joffe, the diplomatic representative of the Soviet Re- 
public. From every side, the Kuo Min Tang as well as its 
toder came under a revolutionary influence. 

The basic principles for the reorganisation dE the Kuo 
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Min Tang were formulated in a conference held at Canton 
in January 1924. There, sun Yat-sen made a critical 
survey of the past with the object of finding the correct way 
for the future. Among other things, he admitted : “After 
the revolution of 1911 was accomplished, we were at a loss 
as to the methods we should use for reconstruction.” He 
submitted for the consideration of the conference two 
important documents, drafted beforehand in consultation 
with the Communist leaders, particularly Michael Borodin, 
who had come to Canton, on the invitation of Sun Yat-sen, 
to act as the adviser to the Nationalist Government. Those 
documenis opened up m entirely new chapter in the history 
of the Kuo Min Tang. The decisive factor which opened 
a new perspective before the Kuo Min Tang, however, was 
the objective conditions of the moment — the broadening 
of the social basis of the National Democratic Revolution 
in consequence of the political awakening of the masses. The 
Communists helped Sun Yat-sen and other leaders of the 
Kuo Min Tang to appreciate the new factor appearing on 
the scene. Should they fail to rise up to the occasion, they 
would be eliminated from the leadership of the revolution. 
The Communists explained to them the great potentiality 
of the new conditions, and suggested how the Kuo Min 
Tang could be re-born by readjusting itself to them. 

The first document endorsed by the conference was 
subsequently issued as the Manifesto of the First Congress 
of the Kuo Min Tang. The second was the Constitution 
of the reorganised party. The Manifesto contained an 
exhaustive analysis of the conditions of the country, the 
formulation of the “Three People’s Principles,” and the 
Platform of the party. In the analysis, some of the past 
mistakes of the party were admitted. For example, dealing 
with the failure to reconstruct the country after the down- 
fall of the Manchus, it was said that “ the fact .that revolu- 
tionary comrades were not able to beat him (Yuan Shih-kai) 
was due to their earnest desire to avoid the prolongation 
of the civil war as well as to the lack of a party that possessed 
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organisation and discipline, and understood its own mission 
and aim.” It was further declared that "since to them 
(Northern militarists) the revolutionary comrades had con- 
signed power, it was small wonder that defeat was the 
outcome.” The analysis correctly appreciated the nature 
and r61e of foreign Imperialism, thus preparing the way for 
an earnest fight against it. The dangerous character of the 
forces of decentralisation was also recognised, and a deter- 
mined fight against militarism was placed before the party 
as one of its initial tasks. 

The analysis discovered four main political tendencies 
in the country, and classified them as follows: 1. Constitu- 
tionalism, which contended that China needed a strong 
central authority to establish conditions governed by law ; 
2. Feudalism, which held that autocracy resulted from the 
over-centralisation of power, and suggested local autonomy 
as the remedy for the situation; 3. The tendency to seek a 
settlement through peace conferences of discordant elements; 
and 4. The tendency to set up a government by the mercan- 
tile class. All those tendencies were rejected, and the follow- 
ing declaration was made: “Although one cannot be opposed 
to a merchant government as such, our demand is that the 
masses of the people will organise the government them- 
selves to represent the interests of the whole people.” It 
was further postulated that the “Government must be one 
which is independent, and does not seek the help of others. 
It must depend upon the will of the whole mass of the 
people.” The final conclusion was that a super-class 
people's government was to be established through the 
application of the Three People’s Principles. 

What are known as Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles, 
were for the first time definitely formulated in the second 
part of the Manifesto. There, they were called the Three 
People’s Principles, and were set forth in their essentials; 
the result of their successful application was also indicated. 
The point departure was that, for the realisaticHi of its 
aims, the Kuo Min Tai^ must have “ the suppmt trf the 
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masses of the country, namely, the intellectual class, the 
peasants, the labourers and the merchants.” As regards the 
composition and organisation of the party, a complete break 
with the past was made by the statement that “ the guaran- 
tee for the attainment of national independence of the 
country can only be found in close contact of the Kuo Min 
Tang with the masses.” An interpretation of the principle 
of “People’s Sovereignty” placed ihe struggle against foreign 
Imperialism in the forefront of the programme. That was 
a revolution in the political outlook of the Kuo Min Tang. 

Previously', overthrow of the Manchus as well as of those 
native reactionaries who subsequently took their place, had 
been considered to be the only thing necessary for the reali- 
sation of the principle of nationalism. It was conceived as 
the union of the five races inhabiting the old Empire under 
a democratic State ; but the latter was not defined and was 
interpreted differently by different interests. At last, the 
finger was placed on the sore spot. The rdle of Imperialism 
was properly appreciated. Since the advent of foreign 
Imperialism galvanised all the forces of decayed native re- 
action, it had come to be the main obstacle to the creation 
of a modern National State. Therefore, the primary condi- 
tion for the realisation of the principle of nationalism was 
liberation from imperialist domination. The ideology of 
the Kuo Min Tang still remained defective. The new pro- 
gramme was not a great advance in that respect. Yet, by 
virtue of taking up the struggle against Imperialism, the 
Kuo Min Tang became an instrument of revolution. The 
exigencies of that struggle drove it closer and closer to the 
masses ; without their active support, the struggle could not 
be effective. Consequently, the Kuo Min Tang found itself 
obliged to take up a radical attitude politically, though 
there was no essential change in its reactionary social out- 
look. Indeed, it was only to win the support (rf the masses 
that the principle of “ People’s Livelihood ” was conceived 
and given some ccmcrete sl^pe. But there was nothing of 
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Socialism in it. At best, it was a half-hearted reformism 
in economic matters. 

In the period of bourgeois revolution, it is usual with 
the petit-bourgfcois Utopians to talk vaguely of Socialism. 
That was done by not a few ideological pioneers of the 
European bourgeoisie. Pseudo-Socialist doctrines are then 
evolved with a double-purpose : The doctrine of “ social 
justice ” gives a moral sanction to the attack upon the anti- 
quated forms of property ; on the other hand, the plan for 
the introduction of humanitarian leformist measures takes 
off the edge of capitalist exploitation. The theories of 
“ nationalising land values,” of single-tax, and even of the 
nationalisation of land, were all preached consciously or 
unconsciously with the same double-purpose. Not a few 
classical bourgeois economists were associated with them. 

In his youth. Sun Yat-sen had made some acquaintance 
with popular versions of modern economic ideas. There- 
fore, it was not surprising for him to talk about Socialism 
and taxation of land values, when he came to realise that 
such humanitarian and reformist doctrines would serve the 
political purpose of securing the support of the masses. But 
all along, the Kuo Min Tang had been associated with such 
reactionary social elements who could not possibly brook 
even such superficial deviations. Vital questions of national 
economy, with the only exception of State finance, had never 
found any place in Kuo Min Tang propaganda. But no 
democratic movement could develop without raising those 
questions. Finally, they were raised by the masses. The 
people themselves began the fight for their livelihood. In 
that situation, it became a convenient policy to take up 
the question of people’s livelihood. At last realising that 
the peasantry constituted the overwhelming majority of the 
Chinese people, the Kuo Min Tang naturally wanted to 
win them over. In the Manifesto of the First Congress, it 
•declared to the peasants; “As China is an agricultural coun- 
try, where the peasantry suffer more than all other clsses, 
the Kuo Min Tang demands that the landless peasants and 
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tenant-holders obtain from the State, land and the means 
for carrying on their agriculture. For this purpose, the 
State should form a land fund, comprised of the land 
belonging to the big landholders, or to those landowners 
who do not work on the land, but who fleece the peasantry 
both in monetary rent as also in kind.” 

At last the very core of the situation was touched. The 
Kuo Min Tang set to itself a task which could not be accom- 
plished except through a social revolution. But it placed itself 
in that position without knowing what it was doing. That 
was made evident by subsequent events. Approaching the 
question of national fi eedom from the correct point of view, 
namely, anti-imperialist struggle, it found itself advocating 
a social revolution against all its convictions. But the bour- 
geoisie and feudal-patriarchal elements still dominated it. 
Under their pressure, the Kuo Min Tang also specified in 
its new programme the guarantee against a real social revo- 
lution. That initial contradiction contained the seed of its 
eventual destruction. 

The first guarantee was the class composition of the 
Nationalist State. As specified in the new Constitution, it 
was sure to act as a brake upon the enforcement of the 
agrarian programme in all its implications. The ideal 
democratic government, based upon the sovereignty of the 
entire people, according to the new programme, should be 
attained after two preparatory stages had been passed. 
They were the periods of military dictatorship and of educa- 
tive government. It was not specified how long those 
intervening periods should last. The judgment was left to 
the “Government of Experts,” which would benevolently 
lead the Chinese people to the heaven of ideal democracy. 
Under the given conditions, the proposed Government of 
Experts could not be anything but a government of the 
upper, property-owning, classes. Such a government would 
be a reliable guarantee against any extreme interpretation 
of the social programme. 

The second guarantee was the source of inspiration 
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for the Three People’s Principles. It still remained the 
traditional Confucian ideology, which excluded any revo- 
lutionary interpretation of the programme. The Kuo Min 
Tang committed itself to a programme of political demo- 
cracy, agrarian revolution and economic reconstruction ; but 
all those ideals were to be realised strictly according to the 
“ moral and humane ” doctrine developed to adjust the 
social conditions of two thousand and five hundred years 
ago. The new programme was divided into two parts: the 
principles and the platform. They contradicted each other. 
But that fundamental defect of the programme was pushed 
to the background by the immediate consequences of the 
reoiganisation of the Kuo Min Tang. Notwithstanding all 
the contradictions of the new programme and the reaction- 
ary ideology underlying it, the Kuo Min Tang, for a time, 
became the rallying ground of all the forces of the National 
Democratic Revolution. 

Public utilities and practically all the key industries 
were owned by foreign capitalists. That economic advant- 
age was the basis of imperialist domination. To strike at 
the very root of the imperialist domination, the Kuo Min 
Tang declared in favour of the nationalisation of public 
utilities and key industries. It was stated in the new pro- 
gramme that “ all enterprises which, either by their nature 
monopolise the whole branch of a given industry, native or 
foreign, or else which are too large in size to be directed 
by private enterpreneurs, such for instance as banks, rail- 
ways, water-ways, etc., should be at the disposal of the State.” 
Since most of these specified enterprises were owned by 
foreigners, the implication of the programme was rather 
political than economic. Moreover, the statement itself was 
very ambiguous. It was not nationalisation that was pro- 
posed ; it was State control. State-ownership of railways and 
omtrol of central banks are not necessarily socialist mea- 
sures. As a mtuter f^t, those measures are integral parts 
d the system of capitalist econ^y in the highest stage of 
its development. 
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The economic part of the new programme with its 
apparent reformism, was eminently capitalist. There was 
nothing wrong in it. A bourgeois democratic revolution 
cannot possibly have any other programme. But the objec- 
tionable feature was the political part — the social composi- 
tion of the “ideal democratic State,” which made the 
eventual realisation of the economic programme very doubt- 
ful. Nevertheless, immediately, it had a revolutionary 
effect. In order to carry out the threat of striking at the 
economic roots of Imperialism, the Kuo Min Tang must 
possess a powerful striking force. That could be found only 
in the masses. They must be mobilised in a powerful move- 
ment s^ainst foreign Imperialism. Political mobilisation 
of the masses on such a large scale was not possible without 
advocating certain improvements in their conditions of life. 
It was not the vague reference to Socialism, nor the vision 
of an ideal democracy to be realised some time in the 
remote future, that rallied the masses under the banner of 
the Kuo Min Tang. The support of the masses was enlisted 
by including in the programme redress of their immediate 
economic grievances. 

Even that relative revolutionisation of the Kuo Min 
Tang did not take place without resistance. The bourge- 
oisie were full of misgivings, and gave in only to prevent 
the party from breaking entirely away from their control. 
On the question of the relation with the Communist Party, 
the resistance was very stubborn. Apart from the peasantry, 
the Kuo Min Tang wanted to capture also the labour 
movement which was playing the leading r61e in the anti- 
imperialist struggle. But the labour movement was from 
the vary beg inn i ng organised and led by the Communist 
Party. The petit-bourgeois radical elements in the Kuo 
Min Tang desired a close alliance with the Communist 
Party for yet another reason. Through its tireless propa- 
ganda of revolutionary nationalism as distinct from the 
confused agitation of the Kuo Min Tang, the Communist 
Party had acquired a very great influence upon the young 
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intellectuals. Therefore, close co-operation with it was an 
essential condition for the Kuo Min Tang to enlist the 
support of the revolutionary masses. 

The greatest service of Sun Yat-sen to the Chinese 
Revolution was that he understood the potential importance 
of the Communist Party, and resolutely maintained that the 
Kuo Min Tang must establish a close relation with it. He 
had no inclination whatsoever towards Communism. He 
made it quite clear, when he advocated co-operation with 
the Communist Party and friendl) relations with the Soviet 
Republic. Far from being under any Socialist influence, he 
formulated his principle of People’s Livelihood on the basis 
of a criticism of the doctrines of Karl Marx. His social out- 
look remained coloured by an incompatible mixture of 
Confucian patriarchalism and capitalist liberalism. His 
policy of co-operation with the Communist Party was not 
the result of any agreement with, or sympathy for, either 
its philosophy or its programme. In his last days. Sun Yat- 
sen showed a belated tendency towards Jacobinism, and 
even that was very defective. 

Perceiving that the working class was rising up in a 
revolt against foreign Imperialism and native reaction, Sun 
Yat-sen made a feeble attempt of imitating Marat in the 
critical days of June 1793. Just as the latter appeared 
before the insurgent proletariat of Paris to tell them that 
they needed a leader, insinuating that he was their man, 
so did Sun Yat-sen try to place himself at the head of the 
mass revolt, and divert it in the direction of promoting the 
interest of the bourgeoisie. But there was a great difference 
between the two. While Marat, inspired by the vision of 
a new social order, completely identified himself with the 
revolutionary masses. Sun Yat-sen considered himself to be 
the modern Confucius, come to make once again a happy 
compromise between the decayed old and the nascent new. 
He succeeded in overcoming die resistance of the bourge- 
oisie, and carried through the pqlicy of associating the Kuo 
Min Tang with the revolutionary working class. But he 
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bequeathed to it also the heritage of his reactionary ideology. 
The germs of Jacobinism were contained in the new pro- 
gramme ; but the development of the Kuo Min Tang in 
that revolutionary direction was presently checked by the 
heritage of its reactionary ideolc^. 

There is no ground for the speculation about what 
would have happened to the Kuo Min I’ang, had its founder 
lived longer. Sun Yat-sen died. But his spirit lived. And 
inspired by that spirit, the Kuo Min Tang, before long, 
went back upon the programme adopted in 1924 and be- 
came a fierce organ of counter-revolution. As a matter of 
fact, it did not go back upon its programme. It acted 
according to it, which was so imperfectly and ambiguously 
formulated as to be open to diametrically opposed interpre- 
tations. The programme proposed to set up a military 
dictatorship. That has been done. The Nationalist 
Government of Nanking is a military dictatorship. The 
programme of 1924 included the establishment of a 
“ Government of Experts ” to educate the people concern- 
ing the exercise of political rights. That also has been 
done, though partially. The Nanking Government is a 
close corporation of a clique of professional politicians who 
are responsible to none, and are themselves the judge of 
their ability to govern. It may be called a Government of 
Experts, but it certainly does not perform the function 
prescribed for it in the programme. It has not done any- 
thing to educate the people concering the exercise of poli- 
tical rights. It has not shown the least inclination to 
introduce the most elementary measures of democracy. 
According to the departed leader’s principle of the "Five 
Power Aininistration", it is a monstrous bureaucracy which 
is subject to no popular control, and ren^ internally by 
mutual jealousy among its more ambitious individual 
members. ^ 

Framed according to Sun Yat-sen’s "moral and hu- 
mane" principles, the programme of the Kuo Min Tang 
was not to abolish classes, but to prevent class struggle. To 

22 
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prevent class struggle in a society composed of classes means 
only one thing — the subordination of the exploited to the 
exploiting class. So, when eventually the Kuo Min Tang 
turned fiercely upon the revolutionary workers and peasants, 
to massacre them with an unparalleled fury, it did not betray 
any principle; it acted faithfully according to the fundamen- 
tal principles of its programme. Sun Yat-sen could have no 
objection to actions which w'ere onl) the practical applica- 
tion of doctrines and principles he had preached all his life. 
The revolutionary masses refused to submit themselves to 
a military dictatorship sanctified by neo-Confucianism. A 
reactionary social orientation did not permit the Kuo Min 
Tang to tolerate the danger of a social revolution. The Kuo 
Min Tang became counter-revolutionary not by betraying 
Sun Yat-senism; by following the principles of Sun Yat-sen, 
it could not act otherwise, and to-day it is exactly what 
it was destined to be from the very beginning. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT 

The effort for the creation of an effective central autho- 
rity ended with the death of Yuan Shih-kai, in the beginning 
of 1916. A Government continued to exist in Peking 
nominally. But its authority did not extend much beyond 
the wails of the city. The country was broken up into 
several de facto independent areas, controlled by war-lords 
engaged in a spasmodic struggle amongst themselves. The 
tendencies of decentralisation inherent in a feudal State 
were fully released by the disappearance of the monarchist 
regime. The Republic had been brought about, and again 
brought down by those same tendencies. The rival military 
groups began a fierce and endless struggle for supremacy, 
and particularly for the control of the maritime and Yangtse 
provinces. The group in power in Peking proclaimed itself 
as the Government of the entire country, and on the 
strength of its nominal authority granted valuable and 
extensive concessions to foreigners in exchange for loans. 
The money thus acquired was used for strengthening the 
army which was to devastate the country. But the larger 
grew the army, the more was the money necessary for keep- 
ing it up. In order to raise more money, it was necessary 
to control the Yangtse Valley and the coastal provinces. 
The great bulk of the foreign trade was carried on in those 
regions. Whoever ruled those provinces, could lay claim to 
the customs revenue. 

In the midst of that chaos and preparations for a devas 
tating civil war, a second effort was made to restore the 
monarchy. But the feudal war-lords had tasted blood. 
They would no Itmger have a Son ctf the Heaven to rule over 
them. The new effort to reinstsu:e the monarchy was again 
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frustrated, not by the bourgeoisie, but by a rival group of 
feuchd chiefs. For resisting the return of the monarchy, 
they swore by the spirit of the dead Republic. Yuan 
Shih-kai wanted to ascend the Dragon Throne with the 
blessings of the United States of America.^ The nominal 
Republic of the bourgeois counter-revolutionary Tuan Chi- 
jui, on the other hand, was supported by the semi-feudal 
Japanese militarism.* At the same time, the war-lord who 
ruled the rich Yangtse Valley was an instrument of British 
Imperialism. Thus, China was divided, on the one hand, 
by the mutually warring native militarists and, on the other, 
by the rival imperialist Powers. 

The attempted restoration in 1917 was opposed not 
only by the military groups fighting for the control of 
Peking, but also by all the feudal chiefs throughout the 
country. Seven southern provinces formed an alliance to 
send to Peking an expeditionary army with the object of 
freeing the national capital from the monarchist clique. 
The Southern Confederation continued even after the defeat 
of the Restoration Movement in Peking. Its true aim was 
not only to resist the restoration of the monarchy, but to 
fight against the emeigence of any central government. 
The alignment of the counter-revolutionary forces of decen- 
tralisation was taking place on a background of wire-pulling 
by unseen hands. Japanese influence was gaining ground 
in Peking. The monarchists were defeated by Tuan 
Chi-jui's Anfu clique, backed by Japan. It received a big 
loan in return for recognising Japanese Imperialism as the 
premier Power in China. The major part of the loan was 
spent in Japan for the purchase of war material. The 
Southern Confederation was the counter-move of British 
Imperialism. Therefore, it continued even after its 

* Professor Goodnov of Uie J<dm Hopkina University, a friend of 
Resident Woodrow Wilson, came to act as the Adviser of Ynan Shih-kai. 
‘The constitutional juatification for the restoration of inonMrdhy, planned 
by the latter, was provided by that American Iriheral. 

* The Jai^ese loans to the 'Tnan Chi-ini Government amonnted to 

B^on Yens. (China Year Baoh, 19^). 
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ostensible object of resisting the restoration of monarchy had 
been attained. It did not do anything in that respect. 

The bouigeois constitutionalists, who had been driven 
out of Peking by victorious feudalism, decided to join the 
Southern Confederation. Sun Yat-sen returned from his 
Japanese exile and went to Canton. His illusion about the 
“liberating mission of Japan’’ having been shattered, ^e 
reverted to the love of his youth, Bi itish Imperialism. With 
the help of his old feudal-autonomist allies, and the support 
of British Impeiialism, he hoped to revive the Republic. In 
January 1918, a conference took place in Canton. There 
it was decided to establish a Directorate as the government 
of the .seven provinces constituting the Southern Confedera- 
tion. Sun Yat-sen joined the Directorate. The head of the 
new Government was the robber-chief Chen Chiu-ming, 
who happened to be then the military ruler of Kwangtung. 
Such known reactionaries and traitors as Wu Ting-fang and 
Tang Shao-yi were members of the Directorate. The former 
was the leader of the conservative big bouigeoisie, which had 
compelled Sun Yat-sen in 1912 to deliver the Republic to 
the arch-reactionary Yuan Shih-kai; and the latter was a close 
collaborator also of Yuan, whom he represented at the 
Shanghai Conference which conspired against the Republic. 
The remaining members of the Directorate enjoyed a still 
more doubtful reputation. That strange combination of 
bourgeois reactionaries and militarist adventurers eventually 
became the "Nationalist Government of Canton”. 

The logical consequence of the formation of the 
Southern Confederation appeared to be a war with the mili- 
tary clique established in Peking with the help of Japanese 
Imperialism. But the war was avoided under the pressure 
of the powerful rulers of the Yangtse provinces. The wire 
was pulled again by British Imperialism. It supported the 
formation of the Southern Confederation as a counter-blast 
against the growth of Japanese influence in the North. But 
a war between the North and South could not be welcome, 
because that would certainly cause a serious dislocation of 
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trade in the Yangtse Valley. That profitable traffic was still 
a monopoly of the British merchants. 

The plan of British Imperialism was to mobilise public 
opinion against the Peking Government which was accused 
of Mling the country to Japan. It was proposed that a Peace 
Conference should be held in Shanghai in order to settle the 
conflict between the North and the South. Tang Shao-yi 
was the representative of the Southern Confederation at the 
Shanghai Conference. He proposed that the Peking 
Government should free itself of the Japanese influence. 
The Northern delegate could not {>ossibly accept the pro- 
posal. The nominal Government in Peking could not 
exist without the support of Japan. The conference ended 
in a fiasco. 

But Japan had grown into a real danger for the inter- 
ests of other imperialist Powers in China. While they were 
engaged in the war in Europe, Japan had entrenched her- 
self very' securely in China. As soon as hostilities stopped 
in Europe, the Western imperialist Powers rushed to 
safeguard their interests in the Far East. They were deter- 
mined to check the growth of Japanese influence. The 
First Peace Conference of Shanghai was held under their 
pressure. They demanded that the conference should be 
held again. Instigated by the Western imperialist Powers, 
the Southern delegates repeated the proposal that the 
Peking Government should rid itself of the Japanese 
influence. As Japanese Imperialism was not likely to allow 
its prot^g^ to give in, a war between the North and South 
appeared to be imminent. 

At that juncture, the bouigeoisie were once again 
betrayed by their feudal allies. A number trf Generals 
belonging to the Southern Confederation, including the 
Generalissimo himself, were bribed by the Peking Govern- 
ment. They let it be known that, in the imminent war, 
the Canton Government could not count upon their sup- 
port. The position of the Peking Government thus 
strengthened, its delegates at the Shanghai Conference 
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rejected the demand of the Southern Confederation. But 
the treacherous Generals of the South did not stop short at 
sabotaging the Confederation at the critical moment. They 
rose in open revolt against their bourgeois allies, and drove 
Sun Yat-sen out of Canton. 

Yet another illusion was gone for Sun Yat-sen. Even 
the love of his youth betrayed him. She preferred the rob- 
ber-chief Cheng Chiu-ming. Full of disappointment, Sun 
Yat-sen again cast wistful glances at Japan. Betrayed by 
his own feudal allies, he himself played traitor to his bour- 
geois companions. On his arrival at Shanghai, he carried 
on secret negotiations vv fh the Northern delegation behind 
the back of the representative of the Southern Confedera- 
tion. With the split in the camp of Southern militarism, 
and the fickleness of lower middle-class radicalism, the posi- 
tion of the big bourgeoisie became untenable. Even the 
backing of Anglo-American Imperialism was of no avail for 
them in that critical moment. The Shanghai Conference 
broke down. Japan scored a victory over British Imperia- 
lism. Her occupation of Shantung and the predominating 
position in Manchuria were recognised by the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles. 

That agreement between the rival groups of Imperia- 
lism at the cost of China had an unexpected repercussion. 
The Chinese bourgeoisie, particularly the radical intellec- 
tuals, had set high hopes on the Wilsonian principle of the 
self-determination of nationalities. The Treaty of Versail- 
les destroyed that hope. The result was the beginning 
a revolutionary nationalist movement in China. A tremen- 
dous mass movement against foreign Imperialism developed 
with an amazing rapidity. Japan and the Peking Govern- 
ment were the chief objects of attack. The urban petit- 
bourgeoisie, particularly the younger intellectuals, took a 
leading part in that movement. The Kuo Min Tang had 
always based itself on that social stratum. Nevertheless, 
in the beginning, it held itself aloof from the movement. 
Its social outlook was as circumscribed as ever ; its political 
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convictions were too unstable for it to grasp the importance 
trf the new movement. Just when the country was being 
swept by a mighty wave of anti-imperialism, the Kuo Min 
Tang was trying to shift its moorings from one imperialist 
Power to another. It had just been driven out of Canton, 
where, with British help, it had built castles in the air. Still 
under the shadow of that disgrace. Sun Yat-sen was seeking 
an alliance with Japai^ese Imperialism, to be expressed in 
an understanding with the puppet government of Peking. 
The democratic mass movement was directed primarily 
against those two. Consequently, the Kuo Min Tang had 
to keep out of the movement which fortunately came under 
the influence of the revolutionary ideology of the proleta- 
riat. The leadership of the movement was assumed mostly 
by students who had received their political education from 
the Marxist Professor Chen Tu-hsiu at the Peking 
University. 

The mass movement against Japan and the puppet 
government in Peking encouraged the formation of a rival 
military group in the North with the help of Anglo- 
American Imperialism. It exploited the popular anti- 
Japanese sentiment and succeeded in overthrowing the 
clique which controlled the Peking Government. The 
anti-Japanese movement won. But Imperialism as such 
was not weakened. A set-back for Japan meant advantage 
for the rival imperialist Powers. The deciding factor of 
the situation was the democratic mass movement. But it 
was deprived of the fruits of victory, because it was without 
an organised leadership. 

Meanwhile, the social composition of the movement 
had changed. In the beginning, the movement took the 
form of the boycott <rf Japanese goods. Naturally, it was 
concentrated in the big trading centres, particularly in 
Shai^hai. There, it was reinforced by the appearance <rf 
the working class. After that, it went beyond the original 
form of boycott and developed into mass demonMrations 
and strikes. In the b^inning. the merchants had suj^rted 
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the movement. Now they began to look upon it with 
suspicion and withdrew their support. Since the boycott 
of Japanese goods freed the market for their goods, even 
Chinese mill-owners had supported the movement. They 
also deserted the movement as soon as it developed other 
methods of struggle under the leadershiT> of the students 
influenced by Communist propaganda. The most imme- 
diate achievement of the movement was that it brought the 
students close to the working class. On the other hand, 
the latter was given an intellectually equipped leadership. 
The desertion by the big bourgeoisie and the defection even 
of the petty trading class, did not really weaken the move- 
ment. Encouraged by the downfall of the pro-Japanese 
Peking Government, it developed into a powerful demo- 
cratic mass movement with general anti-imperialist slogans. 
Shanghai became its main centre. That was the home of 
the most advanced section of the Chinese working class. 

At that moment, the Kuo Min Tang became associated 
with the new movement by a sheer accident. The secret 
negotiations of Sun Yat-sen had failed. Upon the over- 
throw of the Peking Government, there remained none to 
negotiate with. For the same reason, on the other hand, 
the anti-Japanese movement could not have any further 
spontaneous development. It must have a positive charac- 
ter. It must be given a comprehensive programme, an 
organised leadership, and a certain oiganisational form. In 
other words, a revolutionary political party must evolve out 
of that spontaneous mass upheaval. Sun Yat-sen, with his 
reputation, was present on the scene. The students pro- 
claimed him as the leader of the movement. The demo- 
cratic masses annexed the Kuo Min Tang. The latter had 
a re-birth. It could not find its way to the masses ; finally, 
the masses found their way towards the revolution and made 
the Kuo Min Tang their own, in order to build it up into 
the historically necessary revolutionary party ot the people. 
The students and other members <rf the lower intelligentsia 
joined the Kuo Min Tang in thousands. In one city after 
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another, Kuo Min Tang branches came into existence. 
Political propaganda was carried on in every school through- 
out the country under the banner of the Kuo Min Tang. 

The inspiration of that regeneration of the Kuo Min 
Tang did not come from the principles of Sun Yat-sen.® 
As a matter of fact, they were not yet formulated. The 
inspiration came rather from the modem politicjd and 
economic literature which was read widely, either in the 
original foreign languages or in Chinese translation. The 
teachings of Karl Marx had reached the Chinese youth and 
made upon many a very deep impression. Finally came 
the message of the Russian Revolution. The Chinese saw 
how the teachings of Marx could be carried into practice 
in a neighbouring country. Lenin, not in person, but 
through repute, appeared on the scene to compete with 
Sun Yat-sen for the reverence of the Chinese youth. 

Eucouraged by the powerful mass support, the Kuo 
Min Tang recovered its base of operation. Sun Yat-sen 
returned to Canton in 1921. There, he gathered a number 
of the members of the old parliament dissolved in 1917, 
and established a Nationalist Government. He became its 
President. Its programme was: 1. Destruction of milita- 
rism ; 2. Unification of the country through military opera- 
tions ; and 3. Abolition of the unequal treaties with foreign 
Powers. 

The contradiction in its own composition again 
brought the Kuo Min Tang to grief. On account of its 
programme, the new Government came into a conflict with 
the feudal military Governors of Kwangtung and the neigh- 
bouring provinces. They had not only formally acknow- 

* About the relation of Sun Yat-sen with the democratic mass move- 
ment, one of his devoted followers writes : **Sun himself was unpopular 
with the broad section of the population from his acceptance of the 
presidentship of the- Southern Republic in 1921 up to his return to 
Canton in the year 1923. He had emphasised overmuch the purely 
military aspect of his reconstruction plan, and in his zeal of an armed 
struggle he paid little attention to the degradation in which the 
Chinese peasantry found itself. In this respect, Sun Yat-®en uncons-* 
ciously became the instrument of the Chinese leaction.** (Tang Wang4i, 

Foundations of Modern Chitta*')r» 
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ledged the authority of the new Government, but some of 
them had actually entered the Kuo Min Tang. 

Destruction of militarism implied the abolition of 
feudalism, the conditions created by the decay of the latter 
being the social basis of the former. Unification of the 
country could not be achieved except through a successful 
struggle against the tendencies of decentralisation, which 
also resulted from the decomposition of the feudal society. 
The Kuo Min Tang Lad all aloiig allied itself with those 
very forces. Ever since 1917, it had been supporting the 
Southern militarists against their Northern rivals. The 
first Cantonese Governi.ient was the result of that rivalry. 
But this time its programme was positive. It declared war 
upon militarism as such; the unification of the country 
was conditional upon a successful termination of that war 
against militarism which had broken up the country into 
practically independent regions. Finally, the militarists 
could not possibly participate in a struggle against Imperia- 
lism which was their patron. Consequendy, the Governor 
of Kwangtung refused to sanction the programme of the 
new Government. He was a member of the Kuo Min 
Tang, and was the head of the first Nationalist Government 
established in 1917. He and the class he represented could 
not possibly vote for their own destruction. In vain did 
Sun Yat-sen try to convince him. Owing to his sudden 
change of front, the Kuo Min Tang was deserted by its 
former allies and supporters. They accused it of treachery 
and declared war upon it. 

Meanwhile, epoch-making events were taking place out- 
side the narrow circle of the Kuo Min Tang, to aggravate 
its internal contradictions, which eventually brought about 
the downfall of the Second Cantonese Government. The 
anti-Japanefse movement of 1919 had broadened itself into 
a general anti-imperialist movement. The working class 
had come to the forefront. Strikes took place in all foreign- 
owned enterprises. The movement reached its climax in 
the famous Hongkong Strike of 1922. In the beginning 
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of that year, 30,000 Chinese seamen had declared a strike 
to enforce their demand for increased wages. For two 
months, the port of Hongkong lay idle. The Government 
interfered. The Seamen’s Union was banned. Its leaders 
were arrested, and martial law was declared. The workers 
retaliated by declaring a general strike in which more than 
200,000 workers participated, completely paralysing the 
economic life of that prosperous British colony. The heroic 
struggle of the Hongkong workers against powerful British 
Imperialism aroused great enthusiasm throughout the coun- 
try. The workers in all the other industrial centres, 
Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, etc., declared solida- 
rity with their comrades at Hongkong. A mighty wave of 
protest strikes and mass demonstrations swept the country. 
Even the bourgeoisie supported the movement with sym- 
pathy and finance. The students joined the strikers in 
demonstrations. Merchants subscribed to the strike funds. 
British Imperialism followed the Japanese in suffering a 
heavy defeat, and the consequent loss of prestige, at the 
hand of the democratic masses of China. But this time, 
the fruits of victory were reaped by the workers themselves. 
The Hongkoi^ seamen received a twenty per cent increase 
of wages ; they also enforced their claim for a fifty per 
cent payment of the wages for the entire period of the 
strike. The Cantonese Government supported the strike. 
The seat of the Seamen's Union was shifted to Canton, from 
where it directed operations more or less with the support 
of the Government. The Kuo Min Tang, operating 
through the Cantonese Government, was at last actually 
engaged in a struggle against Imperialism. British Impe- 
rialism, on the other hand, regarded the Cantonese Govern- 
ment as an enemy, and helped the reactionary Governor 
•of Kwangtung to overthrow it. Sun Yat-sen was again 
driven out of Canton, and went to Shanghai. 

The bitter experience convinced the Kuo Min Tang 
the necessity of fighting native reacticsi and fcare^n 
Imperialism together. On his return to Shan^mi, Sun Yat- 
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sen came in contact with the representative of the Soviet 
Republic, who helped him to learn the lesson of the recent 
experience. He advised that the Kuo Min Tang should 
be reorganised in such a way that it could become the leader 
of the revolutionary democratic masses and carry on the 
struggle for freedom on two fronts. Fullest support of the 
revolutionary working class, on the national as well as the 
international scale, was oiTercd to the Kuo Min Tang. 

In the beginning ot the year 1924, the Kuo Min Tang 
was reorganised. Previous to that, with the powerful sup- 
port of the working class, and material assistance from the 
new international ally, namely, the Soviet Union, Sun Yat- 
sen had again succeeded in setting up a Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Canton. Having a mass basis, the new Nationalist 
Government was no longer at the mercy of treacherous 
allies, and could firmly deal with its enemies. The year 
before, it had been overthrown by the militarists. But now 
it succeeded in crushing a counter-revolutionary revolt engi- 
neered again from Hongkong. 

The social foundation of the Nationalist Government, 
however, was still not fully cemented. The Kuo Min Tang 
had not taken up the struggle against foreign Imperialism 
on its own accord. It had been driven to that position 
under the pressure of the revolutionary action of the demo- 
cratic masses. The development and ultimate success of 
that struggle, in the last analysis, depended upon a radical 
change in the social orientation of the Kuo Min Tang. 
The reorganisation consolidated it as a political party, gave 
it a partially political programme, but it was not yet entirely 
detached from the alliance with classes opposed to the 
bourgeois democratic revolution. It tried to hold the 
balance between feudalism and the revolutionary demo- 
cratic masses. The continued relation with feudalism did 
not allow it to take up a determined fight against militarism. 
It still allied with one military dique in order to fight 
another. 

The social basis of militarism was the economic condi- 
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tiom created by the decomposition of the old feudal- 
patriarchal social order. Disruption of the pre-capitalist 
conditions of production and the slow and unsatisfactory 
development of modern industries together created wide- 
spread unemployment, causing practical destitution for the 
masses of the population. Millions were permanently un- 
employed, and there was no chance of their earning a liveli- 
hood in any normal and legitimate way. In that desperate 
situation, they had only two alternatives: either to take 
to banditry, or enter the armies of the war-lords. There 
was little difference between the two. The profession of 
the war-lords themselves was rather pillage and plunder 
than warfare. By joining their armies, destitute peasants 
could get the barest means of subsistence even if they 
received no regular salaries. The armies were mercenary 
bands, but as a rule the soldiers were not paid. They were 
prepared to help themselves as long as the General supplied 
them with arms. These, in their turn, were supplied to 
the Generals by the imperialist Powers. Consequently, in 
the last analysis, the armies of the war-lords were instru- 
ments of Imperialism ; their very existence aggravated the 
exploitation and misery of the country. Decayed feudalism 
and imperialist exploitation together produced the monster 
of militarism. Therefore, it could not be slain without 
destroying both the factors that gave birth to it. 

It was obvious from this analysis of the peculiarly 
Chinese phenomenon of militarism that the task of the 
Kuo Min Tang was to carry through an agrarian revolu- 
tion. The country must be cleared of the ugly ruins of 
feudal-patriarchal relations before it could return to a nor- 
mal econtMnic state. Of course, the economic condition of 
the country could not be substantially improved, the 
poverty of Ae masses appreciably alleviated, except through 
the development of modem industries, so that large masses 
of the unemployed population could be absorbed in the 
process tff production. But that could not be done over- 
night. It would take some time. Meanwhile, the imme- 
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diate task was a reorganisation of agriculture on the basis 
of a radical readjustment of agrarian relations. Elimina- 
tion of all the pre-capitalist forms of exploitation would 
enable the peasantry to improve their mode of production. 
Agriculture, thus rationalised, would give some employment 
to the landless masses. The result could be achieved only 
through a redistribution of land. Finally, the extensive 
uncultivated areas could be brought under cultivation, thus 
absorbing millions ot the unemployed. Pauperised and 
destitute peasant families would willingly emigrate to those 
distant parts if they were guaranteed the fruits of their 
labour, and given by the Government the initial help for 
them to settle down. The programme of the Nationalist 
Government evidently could not be carried out except 
through the adoption of measures calculated to produce the 
above effects. In other words, the execution of the pro- 
gramme involved an agrarian revolution — the abolition of 
the power and privileges of decayed feudalism. But the 
Kuo Min Tang still attached the greatest importance to 
military operations for the unification of the country. Con- 
sequendy, the Nationalist Government remained entangled 
in the alliance with feudal militarists who were avowed 
enemies of any radical change in the established agrarian 
relations. The Nationalist Government, even after it had 
been established with the support of the revolutionary 
democratic masses, stultified itself owing to its inability to 
realise that one could not conduct a revolutionary struggle 
in alliance with the enemies of the revolution. 

The Nationalist Government was established under the 
auspices of two conflicting forces: the revolutionary demo- 
cratic mass movement and a military dictatorship aspiring 
to bring the entire country under its domination. The 
second was an older force which had always been the main- 
stay of the Kuo Min Tang. But with that alone, a stable 
Nationalist Government could not be established. That 
was done only when the former force came into operation. 
These two conflicting forces struggled for supremacy within 
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the K.UO Min Tang, right from the moment of its reoi^ni- 
sation. In the beginning, the revolutionary democratic 
tendency appeared to develop faster, forcing the Nationalist 
Government to go farther than the opposing forces would 
allow. But before long, a decisive fight between the two 
became unavoidable. The confiirt inside the Kuo Min 
Tang was only a reflex of the fierce clash of class interests 
in the country at large. During the short period of revo- 
lutionary activity, in its long chequered history, the Kuo- 
Min Tang became the scene of a bitter class struggle. It 
could have come out of that crisis as a fully revolutionised 
political party of the democratic masses. But in that crisis, 
the forces of reaction proved to be more powerful, and the 
Kuo Min Tang went to pieces. It gave up its transitory 
revolutionary r61e and came out openly as the organ of 
counter-revolution. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of the Nationalist 
Government was an important event in the history of the 
Chinese Revolution. For a time, it was an organ of the 
anti-imperialist struggle, and as such served as a powerful 
lever for developing the revolutionary democratic 
movement. 



CHAPTER Xni 


THE THIRTIETH OF MAY, 1925 

No single day can be picked out as a turning point of 
history. But events taking place in a whole period often 
reach their climax in th,- happenings of a particular day 
which thus stands out as a milestone of singular importance 
on the roadside of history. Such a place is occupied by the 
thirtieth of Mav, 1925, in the history of the Chinese Revo- 
lution. \A'hat happened on that day, marked a definite 
turn in the development of the struggle of the Chinese 
people against foreign Imperialism and native reaction. 
The happenings of that day were the culmination of events 
taking place previously, and led up to others of even greater 
importance. 

The crushing defeat of China in the war with Japan 
and the unrestricted foreign aggression that followed the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, were the immediate cause of the 
Boxer Uprising. Twenty years later, China found herself 
in the throes of another wave of anti-imperialist revolt pro- 
voked by the Treaty of Versailles. Thanks to the .social 
development during the intervening period, and political 
experience gained at the same time, the movement of 1919 
was not so elemental as its predecessor. Though, in the 
beginning, it was not so stormy apparently, it was politi- 
cally more mature. Therefore, it led to developments 
much more stormy than the Boxer Uprising. Owing to its 
political maturity, the movement of 1919 could not be mis- 
led as the previous anti-imperialist upheaval had been. 
The military clique, which ruled in Peking as the instru- 
ment of Japanese Imperialism, went down before that great 
popular onslaught. The fall of its prot^6 meant a defeat 
for Japanese Imperialism. The economic consequence of 
the anti-Japanese boycott was meagre ; but its political 
significance was great. 

23 
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The anti-imperialist movement in the opening year 
of the century was an upheaval of the ignorant peasantry, 
easily susceptible to religious superstition and the fanaticism 
that usually results therefrom. At that time, the democratic 
middle-class failed to appreciate the revolutionary signi- 
iicance of the upheaval, and foolishly kept aloof from it. 
They went to the extent of disapproving of it. Twenty 
years later, they stood at the head of the movement as the 
owner of the social and political heritage of the Boxer 
Uprising. 

The urban democracy, led by the students, was the 
most active factor in the anti-imperialist movement which 
developed as protest against the Japanese annexation of 
Chinese territory sanctioned by the Versailles Treaty. 
Petty manufacturers, small traders, artisans, intellectuals 
and employees were all oppressed politically and economi- 
cally. They aspired for political rights and economic 
advancement of the country. They participated in the anti- 
imperialist movement to express their discontent with the 
existing conditions. But presently it became evident that 
the movement could not freely develop towards victory 
without hurting the immediate interest of certain sections 
of their class. 

The boycott of Japanese goods was the main weapon 
wielded in the beginning of the movement. It was a 
double-edged sword. It could not seriously injure Japan 
without making enemies of the native merchants dealing 
in Japanese goods. Had it been without a deeper social 
fcMUEodation, the movement would have succumbed to that 
contradiction. But behind the urban democracy, there 
mod the toiling masses who had initiated the struggle 
against Imperialism when the bourgeoisie was still living 
in a fool’s jiaradise, — awhile the latter still entertained an 
illusion about the nature of Imperialism. The contradic- 
tkwi of the boycott movement was a political education frar 
progressive intellectuals. It taught them to turn their 

upon the toilii^ masses as the reservoir of revolution- 
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ary energy. Most of the pioneers of the revolutionary 
labour and peasant movement received their first political 
schooling in the boycott movement of 1919. It was out of 
that movement that the Kuo Miri Tang grew as a powerful 
organ of revolutionary struggle for national liberation. 

The first effect of the anti-Japanese boycott was a dis- 
location of trade. That not only annoyed the compradores, 
bankers and wholesale dealers in foreign goods ; it touched 
also the interest of small traders who, at that time, happen- 
ed to be an active factor in the anti-impeiialist movement. 
It became evident tliat the urban democracy, depending on 
the support and sympathy of the big bourgeoisie, could not 
alone carry on an effective struggle against Imperialism. 
The more advanced section of the petit-bourgeoisie, namely, 
the de-classed intellectuals, looked out for other forms of 
struggle less hampered by contradictions. They discerned 
a new perspective in the sporadic strikes expressing the 
seething discontent of the working class. They realised that 
the overthrow of Imperialism and the establishment of 
a democratic government could not be realised except 
through a revolutionary struggle of the masses. That was 
a valuable lesson. 

The deterioration of the economic conditions of the 
petit-bourgeoisie was not essentially a result of imperialist 
domination. On the contrary, the economic interests of the 
petit-bourgeoisie were closely connected with a prosperous 
foreign trade. The injury to the interests of the petit-bour- 
geoisie, urban as well as rural, was caused by the feudal 
character of national economy and the chronic civil wars 
waged by the militarists. Feudal economy hindered the 
expansion of the internal market ; and the feudal character 
of the State apparatus obstructed trade in numerous ways. 
Militarism imposed heavy burdens upon rural traders and 
often practically destroyed trade. Feudal militarist auto- 
cracy deprived the middle-classes of all political rights. 
The badtground of the anti-imperialist movement was a 
revolt against those conditions. A direct attack upon Impe- 
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rialism, however, rebounded upon the immediate economic 
interests of the middle-classes. The lesson of the experi, 
ence, therefore, was that Imperialism must be attacked from 
a different position. Feudal relations not only choked the 
economic life of the country, but at the same time provided 
the social basis for imperialist exploitation. The subver- 
sion of those relations would, therefore, undermine Impe- 
rialism. But the petit-bourgeoisie by themselves could not 
find, and did not have the courage to travel, that revolu- 
tionary road leading to their own salvation. For that pur 
pose, they had to come under the influence of the working 
class. The most important result of the movement of 1919 
was that the democratic petit-bourgeoisie realised the revo- 
lutionary potentialities of the working class. 

Between 1919 and 1922, the situation developed in two 
directions. On the one hand, the pro-Japanese Anfu Clique 
was overthrown by another combination of militarists, who 
in their turn fell out among themselves after driving their 
rivals from power. They split up into warring factions led 
respectively by Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu. The latter 
drove the former out of Peking and compelled him to with- 
draw to Manchuria; there he came under Japanese 
influence. Victorious Wu Pei-fu was hailed by Anglo- 
American Imperialism as the “enlightened” war-lord who 
should be helped in his strivings to bring order out of chaos 
in his unfortunate country. In the war between the two 
war-lords, the bouigeoisie sided with Wu Pei-fu. 

Simultaneously with the civil war, there developed a 
new force. All the industrial centres became scenes of 
recurring strikes. While the country was being broken up 
by bloody civil wars, frustrating all schemes of unification, 
the action of the working class represented a new tendency 
of cohesion. Until then, the very existence of the working 
class had not been recognised in the political activities of 
the country. But now it could no longer be ignored. 

The strikes during the years 1919 to 1922 «ook place 
as integral parts of the general anti-imperialist movement. 
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Taking place mostly in foreign-owned enterprises, they 
received the sympathy of the nationalist bourgeoisie. They 
took place in foreign-owned enterprises, because the latter, 
being the centres of modern industry in China, employed 
the most advanced section of the working class. Essentially, 
the strikes heralded the beginning of the proletarian class 
struggle. It was a coincidence of history tliat they consti- 
tuted parts of the nationalist struggle. The relation, how- 
ever, was not altogether accidental. Inasmuch as the 
nationalist movement was a struggle against Imperialism, 
the working class was vitally interested in the movement. 
Because. Capitalism and imperialism happened to be iden- 
tical in China. The apparent accident of the proletarian 
class struggle assuming a nationalist complexion had a very 
revolutionising effect upon the whole situation. It helped 
the petit-bourgeois intellectuals act according to the lesson 
they had learnt from the contradictions of the boycott move- 
ment of 1919. It helped them to find their way to the revo- 
lutionary masses. 

In the beginning, the strikes were all spontaneous. The 
employers were taken unawares and, therefore, had to give 
in more often than not. The spontaneous nature of the 
movement proved that it was not the creation of the 
nationalist intellectuals, as maintained by the Kuo Min Tang 
theoreticians. The spontaneous revolt of the working class 
opened up a new perspective before the democratic intellec- 
tuals. It showed them the way out of the impasse brought 
about by the contradictions of the anti- Japanese boycott 
movement of 1919. For the foreign employers, the strikes 
were like bolts from the blue. Who had ever heard of the 
Chinese coolies demanding to be treated as human beings, 
asking for higher wages and better workir^ conditions, 
refusing to sell their labour power unless a feir price was 
paid in return I 

The history of China is full of instances of elemental 
mass outbreaks with primitive political significance. The 
Boxer Uprising was the latest. But strikes for enforcing 
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upon the all-powerful foreign employers, supported by 
mighty Governments at home, and battleships on the spot, 
concrete economic demands, was something entirely new. 
They were not the expression of the blind fury of an 
oppressed people. They were the revolutionary action of a 
class, conscious of its interests and determined to defend 
them. 

The strikes spread rapidly from one industrial centre to 
another. Taken unawares by the spontaneous and swift 
action of the workers, the employers were obliged to give in. 
Most of the strikes between 1919 and 1922 were partially 
or entirely successful. The culminating point was the 
Hongkong seamen’s strike which developed into a successful 
general strike. The success of the strike movement, in 
contrast to the meagre result of the boycott movement of 
1919, was yet another object lesson for the urban democracy. 
They saw that the workers, until then completely ignored in 
the nationalist movement, could dictate terms to proud 
imperialists. Other classes had failed to agree upon a 
common platform and to create an united national orga- 
nisation. In contrast to that failure, the workers came out 
of the first round of a victorious combat as a cohesive force 
with a remarkable spirit of solidarity. In the midst of the 
civil war, tearing the country to pieces, that first victory 
of the workers laid the foundation of the political party 
which was to lead them in future struggles. The conse- 
quence of that victory also was to set up a centralised 
organisation to conduct the struggle of the workers for 
immediate economic demands throughout the country. 

The Communist Party of China was founded in 1920. 
Its pioneers were the leaders of the democratic movement 
of 1919. Its prt^amme was not only to defend the interests 
of the working class, but to free the entire Chinese people 
from imperialist exploitation and oppression by native 
reaction. Under the leadership of the Communist Patty, 
the labour oiganisations set up in the industrial centres, 
gcattered all over the country, were united in the Trade 
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Union Federation. In 1922, two hundred representatives ctf 
the newly organised labour met in a conference at Canton 
to declare the determination of the working class to conduct 
a relentless fight against the imperialist exploitation of 
China. That was nearly two years before the Kuo Min Tang 
reorganised itself with a programme which placed the 
struggle against Imperialism in the forefront. It is an 
unmistakable lesson of history' that the Kuo Min Tang 
reorganised itself into a revolutionary mass party under the 
pressure of the workii^ class. The resolution of the Canton 
Labour Conference was not an empty threat. It was the 
voice of a class that had already come to close grips with 
powerful Imperialism, and come out victorious. 

Imperialism was not slow to discover its deadly enemy 
in the working class. The economic demands of the working 
class threatened the profits of foreign capital invested in 
China; their action promised to infuse a new life in 
the nationalist movement. Imperialist interest demanded 
suppression of the working class. The native bourgeoisie 
also found their interests coincide with those of foreign 
Imperialism. The two composed their differences and made 
a united front against the common enemy. The Chinese 
bourgeoisie joined Imperialism in a crusade against the 
working class, because, in course of its development, the 
strike movement had transgressed its sup>erficial nationalist 
limit and had extended to enterprises owned by native 
capital. 

At that time, the native bourgeoisie were allied with the 
war-lord Wu Pei-fu. The latter placed his military forces 
at the disposal of his allies for the suppression of the working 
class. The attack began in the coal-fields of Chili. In 
October 1922, workers were massacred there by the armed 
police. The scene of the next battle was the Peking-Hankow 
Railway. That important line of communication was owned 
by British capital. But for the moment, it was controlled by 
Wu Pei-fu, Ae prot^g^ of British Imperialism. The workers 
on that line, having organised themselves in several local 
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unions, wanted to form a central organisation. T[ie amalga- 
mation was to take place in a conference. The preparations 
for the conference went on publicly for two months. There 
was no restriction. At the last moment, Wu Pei-fu issued an 
order prohibiting it, when some of the dele^tes had already 
assembled and the rest were on the way. The conference 
decided to meet defying the order. But troops had sur- 
rounded the building in which it was to meet. At the head 
of a large number of workers, the delegates forced their way 
into the hall, and declared the conference open. The first 
act of the conference was to pass a resolution vehemently 
condemning militarism. As was to be expected, the con- 
ference was stormed by troops. The workers put up a 
heroic resistance, but could not possibly hold out against a 
powerful armed attack. The conference was dispersed. Its 
leaders were arrested and summarily punished. 

The high-handed action of the militarists provoked 
great indignation among the workers. As a protest, a 

general strike was called. In four days, the traffic of the 
entire line was held up. The movement spread to other 
lines. The democratic middle-class sympathised with the 
workers who demanded freedom of association, and punish- 
ment of persons responsible for the attack upon the 
conference. The situation appeared to be pregnant with 
grave possibilities. The bold action of the workers in 
defence of elementary civil liberties drove all the forces of 
reaction to unite in an open attack against them. Foreign 
Consuls and the directors of the railway met the Generals 
of Wu Pei-fu in a conference to agree upon measures to be 
taken for handling the situation. By one brave blow, the 
working class exposed the close connection between foreign 
Imperialism, the native bourgeoisie and militarism. On the 
orders of foreign Imperialism, and to defend the interests 
native capitalism, the militarists attacked the strikers with 
a brutal ferocity. All along the line, nearly seven hundred 
miles loi^, workers were slaughtered by the stddiers of 
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Wu Pei-fu. The arrested leaders were executed in the open 
street in the typical mediaeval fashion. 

The massacre on the Peking-Hankow Railway was the 
signal for a general attack upon the workers in all the 
industrial centres throughout the country. Trade-unions 
were broken up by the militarists. The labour movement 
was then hardly two years old. Would it be able to survive 
such a terrible attack? It Vv'as feared that it would be 
thoroughly demoralised and completely destroyed. But at 
last, foreign Impel ialism and native reaction were confronted 
with a force which was entirely different from others they 
had to deal with previously. The working class could be 
defeated, but not demoralised, much less destroyed. Under 
the staggering blow, the young labour movement was driven 
underground; in that condition, it soon developed even a 
greater striking power. 

On the other hand, the process of decomposition in the 
camp of militarism went on apace. Wu Pei-fu was betrayed 
by his chief lieutenant, Feng Yu-hsiang. Thus weakened, he 
was heavily defeated by his rival, the Manchurian war-lord. 
The wave of democratic mass movement reached the head- 
quarters of reaction, Peking. After their brilliant victory at 
Hongkong, the working class suffered a defeat in the rest of 
the country. But its action encouraged the middle-class to 
expand the democratic struggle. In the beginning of 1925, 
the boutgeoisie made a feeble attempt to capture power in 
Peking. As usual, they depended upon the support of some 
militarists. The ‘‘Christian General” coquetted with the 
democratic movement in Peking, while he was conspiring 
against his own chief. Upon the realisation of his own. 
ambition, he did not prove to be any different from others 
of his ilk. 

But in the mean time, the storm-centre had shifted. 
Peking was no longer the political centre of China, Events 
there were, not of decisive importaiKe. Shanghai had come 
to be the real metropolis of China, and it was there that the 
next round of the battle was fot^ht. The revolutitmary 
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action of the Shanghai workers became the outstanding^ 
feature of Chinese politics. It being the economic centre of 
modem China, the control of that city was the key to power. 
In consequence of the elimination of Wu Pei-fu and the 
debacle of the “Christian General”, Shanghai passed under 
the control of a partisan of the Manchurian clique behind 
which stood Japanese Imperialism. But Shanghai was no 
longer to be a happy hunting ground of military adven- 
turists. In the period of illegality, following upon the 
massacre of 1923, strong working class organisations had been 
created there under the leadership of the Communist Party. 
At the same time, the labour movement had developed 
freely in Canton after the establishment of the Nationalist 
Government. Shanghai, however, was the Paris of China. 
It must be conquered. What Shanghai says to-day, entire 
China will say to-morrow. It is not in the nature of the 
working class to take the line of least resistance. Shanghai 
was protected by a formidable array of imperialist battle-ships 
and garrisoned by a huge Chinese army. Nevertheless, the 
working class prepared for a grand battle there. 

In May 1925, there was a strike in the Japanese cotton 
mills of Tsingtao. The Governor of Shantung was a creature 
of Japanese Imperialism. He immediately sent troops to 
crush the strike. The workers in the Japanese mills of 
Shanghai rushed to the aid of their comrades and declared a 
sympathetic strike demanding better treatment and regular 
payment of wages. In Shanghai also, the workers were 
attacked by the Japanese police and Chinese troops. The 
strike leader, Kuo Chung-hung, was arrested and summarily 
executed. Great indignation prevailed, and the strike 
spread to other mills with a lightning’s rapidity. The 
workers called upon the entire population to join the 
struggle against Imperialism. Acting upon the lessons 
learned from the experience of 1919, the students responded 
enthusiastically. A powerful democratic mass movement 
developed under the initiative and hegemony of die 
dass. Some leaders of the movement were arrested by the 
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British police. A huge demonstration was organised to 
protest, and demand immediate release of the arrested 
leaders. The demonstrators marched down the Nanking 
Road where luxurious shops catering to the foreign and the 
Chinese bourgeoisie mocked at the miserable conditions of 
the masses. The demonstration approached the British 
Police Station where the arrested men wete detained, and 
threatened to release them by force. It was fired upon. 
Many were killed and more wounded That was on the 
thirtieth of May, 1925. That incident caused the develop- 
ment of a great mass movement which opened up a new era 
in the history of the Chinese Revolution. 

The massacre of May 30 was retaliated with a general 
strike in which all the workers of Shanghai participated. 
Students and small traders followed the workers. Schools 
and shops were closed down. The Foreign Settlement was 
placed under an economic blockade. Under the leadership 
of the working class, there developed a new form of stru^le 
challenging the power of Imperialism. The police could 
not handle the situation. It was so very revolutionary that 
the Chinese troops could not be trusted to cope with it. 
Recruited from the destitute peasantry, they were suscep- 
tible to revolutionary propaganda carried on from the point 
of view of the exploited masses. The movement demanded 
abolition of the special privileges enjoyed by the foreigners. 
The basic political demand was supplemented by the 
demand for the freedom of assembly, release of the arrested 
leaders and suspension of the martial law. Simultaneously 
with the political demands, reflecting the interests of the 
entire people, the working class demanded higher wages and 
better living conditions. Alarmed by the gravity ctf the 
situation. Imperialism branded its mailed* fist. In the 
b^inning of June, armed marines were landed from the 
imperialist battle-ships. The Chinese City was subjected to 
a reign of terror. The University and other public buildings 
were the headquarters of the movement. They were 
occupied by armed forces. Meetings and demonstrations 
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were dispersed, and firing on crowds became an usual 
practice. 

What could not be achieved by the frontal attack of 
Imperialism, was done through the underhand tactics of 
splitting the ranks of the movement. Its driving force was 
the working class. Therefore, the policy of Imperialism 
was to isolate them, and then crush them completely. A 
successful struggle against the united forces of international 
Imperialism, willingly backed up by native allies, whose 
brutality knew no bounds, was conditional upon endless 
sacrifice and unflagging determination. The readiness to 
sacrifice and the determination to fight, however, were not 
shared equally by all the classes participating in the 
movement. As a covered attack upon the movement, the 
Electric Works owned by British capital declared that, 
owing to the strike, they could no longer supply power and 
light to the Chinese cotton mills which had been working 
during the strike. The patriotism of the bourgeoisie was 
put to test and found wanting. As soon as their pocket 
was touched, they ofjened negotiations with the foreigners 
for terminating the general strike. The big bouigeoisie be- 
trayed the movement first. The petit-bourgeoisie followed. 
While the working class was thus left alone to fight the 
battle of China against foreign Imperialism, Chang Tso-iin 
sent down reinforcements under the command of his worthy 
son to establish peace and order in Shanghai. Thus betrayed 
by the mill-owners, bankers and big merchants, deserted 
also by the middle-class, with imperialist guns bristling all 
around, and in the teeth of the militarist barbarity, the 
prt^etariat carried on the struggle for three months. Their 
heroism, sacrifice and determination inspired the entire 
country. A great anti-imperialist tide surged over the land; 
the working class was found at the forefropt of the movement 
■everywhere. 

One of the consequences of the events of Shanghai was 
the second Hongkong Strike, for the association wfth which 
the Nationalist Government of Canton was dubbed “red”. 
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Thus, as a part of the entire process, the movement in 
Shanghai, between May 30 and the beginning of October, 
did not end in a defeat. The struggle, begun by the 
Shanghai workers, was carried on farther by their comrades 
situated in a better position. The Hongkong Strike added 
great strength to the Kuo Min Tang and ’‘he Nationalist 
Government. It once again demonstrated the power of the 
working class, and its ability to mobilise the democratic 
masses in the struggle tor national freedom. 

When the news of the Shanghai shooting reached 
Canton, a great protest d -monstration was organised. The 
masses assembled in front of the island of Shamcen, on 
which the Anglo-French Settlement of Canton is situated. 
They were immediately fired upon by the Settlement Police. 
To retaliate, the domestic workers of the Settlement together 
with the workers of Hongkong went on strike. The tiny 
Settlement in the heart of Canton took on the aspects of a 
beleaguered fortress surrounded by barbed-wire fences and 
covered by a dozen gun-boats. Serious efforts were made to 
break the strike in Hongkong. Leaders were arrested, 
unions were closed down, and meetings were suppressed. 
Thereupon followed one of the most memorable events in 
the history of the Chinese struggle for freedom. All the 
Chinese workers left Hongkong. They were followed by the 
small traders, intellectuals and employees. The island was 
entirely cut oft from the mainland. The strike and blockade 
lasted for fifteen months, during which period British trade 
in China was reduced by half. That was a severe blow to 
the power and prestige of Imperialism. 

The whole movement was conducted from Canton by a 
Strike Committee. Since the movement was no longer a 
mere strike, but an all-round struggle against Imperialism, 
the Strike Committee grew into a powerful political organ, 
compelling the Nationalist Government to move far in the 
direction of freeing itself from the domination of feudal- 
bouigeois elements. As a matter <rf fact, for a time, the 
Strike Committee exercised all the functions of a govern- 
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ment. It did not supercede the Nationalist Government. 
As the militant oi;gan of the working class in action, it 
wielded political power to the extent of dictating the policy 
of the Nationalist Government. For example, the function 
of the Workers’ Guards (armed formation of the strikers) 
included “assistance to the Naticmalist Government to 
suppress the counter-revolutionary movement, to defend the 
workers from robbery and violence of the bandits”. Where- 
ever and whenever the Nationalist Government vacillated, 
in taking decisive measures, urgently needed in that critical 
moment, the Strike Committee stepped in and did the 
needful. 

The Workers’ Guards constituted the nucleus of the 
Nationalist Army. In the beginning, the army of the Canton 
Government was largely inherited from the feudal Generals 
who had joined the Kuo Min Tang for their own reactionary 
purpose. The officers trained in the Wampoa Military 
Academy were still too few to transform the social character 
of that mercenary army. The soldiers remained attached to 
their Generals; they would fight for or against anyone at 
the command of the Generals. When thousands of strikers 
entered the army, the whole atmosphere changed. The new 
officers found a base of operation, so to say. The workers 
became the most active element in the army, and functioned 
as the revolutionary ferment. The peasant movement, which 
subsequently became the backbone of the revolution, also 
received a great impetus from the Hongkong Strike. All 
the strikers could not be employed at Canton. Thousands 
of them scattered into the surrounding villages, where they 
quickened the political life with their experience in an 
actual fight against Imperialism. They inspired the pea- 
santry with the courage to stand up for the right to the 
fruits of their labour. 

By the end of 1925, the nature of the nationalist 
movement had changed very greatly. That occurred mostly 
in consequence of the great sacrifice made and brswe battles 
fought, often ^itist overwhelming odds, by the working 
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-class. The fight against foreign Imperialism and native 
reaction was no longer carried on through futile conspiracies 
and discrediting combinations. It was now conducted by 
the masses, and the Kuo Min Tang was the leader of the 
revolutionary struggle. 

In Shanghai, the middle-class nationalists had failed 
to keep pace with the workers in the struggle against 
Imperialism. They deserted the movement as soon as it 
demanded some real sacrifice on their part. But the 
Hongkong Strike took place under different circumstances. 
The Nationalist Government was compelled to stand by the 
strikers. Otherwise, it would have forfeited all distinction 
from other cliques also aspiring to be the supreme authority 
of the country. It had come into existence with the avowed 
object of freeing China from foreign domination. There- 
fore, it could not possibly deny support to the working class 
when they were engaged in a heroic struggle against 
Imperialism. Had it deserted the workers in the midst of 
the struggle, as the bourgeoisie did in Shanghai, it would 
have been thoroughly discredited, and there would be no 
place for it in the history of the Chinese Revolution. Failing 
to enlist the confidence of the masses by supporting the 
struggle initiated by them, the Nationalist Government 
would have been reduced to a position of extreme weakness, 
and consequently it could be easily overthrown by enemies 
all around, waiting for a chance. Under those circumstances, 
the bourgeoisie were pushed in a way which they would 
have never travelled on their own initiative. That revolu- 
tionary push came from the great momentum gathered by 
the democratic mass movement from the events taking place 
ever since the thirtieth of May. 



CHAPTER XIV 


“RED ” CANTON 

In January 1923, Sun Yat-sen met in Shanghai Jofte, 
the Envoy of the Soviet Republic. The year before, he had 
been driven out of Canton by the treachery of his feudal- 
militarist allies. His negotiations with the pro-Japanese 
Peking Government had also ended in nothing, owing to 
the downfall of the latter under the attack of the democratic 
mass movement. It was in that moment of despondency 
that Sun Yat-sen came in contact with revolutionaries. 
Under the impact of the democratic mass movement, the 
Kuo Min Tang was being driven towards a re-birth. With 
no initiative from its side, it was simply taken possession of 
by the growing forces of revolution. On the one hand, the 
democratic movement hailed Sun Yat-sen as its leader and, 
on the other hand, his conversations with the representatives 
of the Workers’ Republic helped him to have a broader 
view of the national and international problems. 

It was commonly believed that that historic meeting 
converted Sun Yat-sen to Communism. Since then, all the 
enemies of the Chinese Revolution denounced him as an 
agent of Bolshevism. The truth, however, was entirely 
different. Joffe did not think of making a Communist out 
of Sun Yat-sen. He could not have forgotten Lenin’s wise 
advice not to paint nationalist revolutionaries red, to justify 
the Communists helping them. What Joffe tried to do 
was to explain to the leader of the Chinese nationalist 
movement that the attitude of the Proletarian State of 
Russia not only differed from that of Tzarist Russia, but 
also from the attitude of other foreign Powers. Having 
explained the reason of that difference, he reassured Sun 
Yat-sen that the Soviet Republic sympathised with the 
aspirations the Chinese people and would give them 
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every possible help without any condition. While declaring 
the sympathy and promising the help of the Workers’ 
Republic, he, however, emphasised upon the necessity of the 
Chinese people themselves knowing how to fight effectively 
for their object. He told Sun Yat-sen what the latter should 
do if he desired to lead the Chinese people in the struggle 
for national freedom. He must have pointed out to 
Sun Yat-sen the futility of miiitaiy combinations and 
political intrigues as weapons in a grea< revolutionary 
struggle. Those questionable weapons of his choice had 
just failed him once agai Therefore, Sun Yat-sen was 
open to conviction as regards their futility. 

The conversation culminated in the publication of a 
joint statement. 'Fhe principles of the subsequent alliance 
between the Proletarian State of Russia and the revolu- 
tionary Nationalist Government of China were laid down 
in that document. At the same time, it was made clear that 
neither did the one seek to convert the other to Communism, 
nor did the latter accept it. The first clause of the joint 
statement was: “Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the Communist 
order or even the Soviet system cannot actually be introduced 
into China, because there do not exist here the conditions 
for the successful establishment of either Communism or 
Sovietism. This view is entirely shared by Mr. Jolfe, who 
is further of the opinion that China’s paramount and most 
pressing problem is to achieve national unification and 
attain full national independence, and regarding this task 
he assured Dr. Sun Yat-sen that China has the warmest 
sympathy of the Russian people and can count on the 
support of Russia.” Later on, while expounding his Three 
Principles, Sun Yat-sen defined his attitude towards Com- 
munism more categorically. He rejected the Marxian 
conception of social evolution, and expressed his faith in 
liberal reformism. Suri Yat-sen*s disagreement with the 
fundamental principles of Marxism, and particularly his 
condemnation of class struggle, should be kept clearly in 

24 
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mind while studying the very interesting history of “Red*^ 
Canton. 

The object of the revolutionary struggle waged between 
1924 and 1926, with Canton as its base, was not to establish 
a proletarian dictatorship. If in that short period. Canton 
occasionally appeared to be “red”, that was with a faint 
glow of Jacobinism. Sun Yat-sen was not converted to 
Communism, but the kuo Min Tang, during those two 
years, developed Jacobinist tendencies. Canton was the 
centre of a revolutionary struggle for the creation of a 
democratic China. The object of the revolutionary struggle 
was to destroy native reaction and overthrow foreign 
imperialist domination. In course of that struggle, for once 
in its chequered career, the Kuo Min Tang became 
necessarily involved in class struggle ; but it was the class 
struggle which underlies the bourgeois revolution. In that 
revolutionary struggle, the Kuo Min Tang was fully 
supported by the working class, not only of the country, 
but of the entire world. The essential significance of the 
alliance with the Soviet Republic was that the revolutionary 
struggle of the Chinese Nationalist Government received the 
support of the international proletariat. The support was 
given on a clear understanding of the nature of the Chinese 
Revolution, and neither the Kuo Min Tang nor the 
Nationalist Government was expected to do anything more 
than they were historically required to do in pursuance of 
their programme. 

The relation with the Soviet Republic gave occasion 
for all sorts of misunderstanding of the character of the 
Nationalist Government of Canton. Owing to that relation, 
all Chinese Nationalists, inclined towards revolution, came 
to be branded as “Bolshevik agents”. The relation, how- 
ever, was established on very clearly defined principles. The 
Chinese nationalists were attracted by the Soviet Government 
not owing to any sympathy for its social ideals. They were 
impressed by its actual deeds of friendship towards their 
country. They even did not understand tlmt the sympathy 
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and friendly acts of the Soviet Republic towards China and 
other subject nations were determined by its social ideals. 
-To offer the Chinese people help in their struggle for 
freedom, irrespective of their attitude towards Communism, 
was neitlier a deceptive policy nor a clever diplomatic move 
on the part of the Soviet Republic. No’* was it sentimental 
humanitarianism. The policy was determined by the 
Marxian understanding of history. The struggle of the 
subject people foi national freedom is a pa’ t of the greater 
world-wide struggle for the realisation of Socialism. The 
Russian Soviet Republic represented the first conquest of 
the working class as a world force. It was, therefore, vitally 
interested in the struggle for the freedom of the subject 
nationalities. Its interest was not that of a National State. 
It acted as an organ of political power wielded by ^e 
working class of the entire world. Its friendship and 
support for the Chinese Nationalist Government were not 
conditional upon the latter’s acceptance of Communism, 
because any such acceptance would be palpably hypocritical. 
Whatever might be the attitude of the Chinese nationalists, 
the success of their struggle would be a step forward towards 
the realisation of Communism on the world-scale. 

Communism is not a heaven hankered by visionaries. 
Eventually, human society will reach Communism as a stage 
in the process of its evolution. On the way, it must pass 
through various stages. The struggle to attain these inter- 
vening stages is objectively a part of the struggle for Com- 
munism. With this dialectic understanding of history, the 
Communists hold that the working class must support the 
subject peoples in their fight for national freedom. 

The establishment of Communism is conditional upon 
a minimum development of the forces of production. The 
abolition (rf social and political conditions, which prevent 
the development of the forces of production to the level 
where the establishment of Communism becomes necessary 
and possible, therefore, advances the cause of Communism. 
Such conditions obtain in countries subjected to colonial 
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exploitation. By virtue of having attained a high stage of 
capitalist production earlier than others, some nations 
establish their domination over the rest of the world. That 
is Imperialism. Under imperialist domination, productive 
forces in the colonial countries could not develop freely. By 
holding a major portion of humali society in a back- 
ward stage. Imperialism became the greatest enemy of 
Communism. The downfall of Imperialism, therefore, is 
the first condition for a successful struggle for the realisation 
of Communism. The struggle of the subject peoples for 
national liberation thus becomes an integral part of the 
international struggle for Communism. For overthrowing 
Imperialism, all those exploited and oppressed by it should 
participate in a joint action. The proletarian struggle in 
the capitalist countries should be co-ordinated with the 
movement for the national liberation in the colonies. Both 
are to be regarded as complementary factors in the self-same 
struggle for the eventual establishment of the World 
Socialist Commonwealth. 

The Marxian interpretation of history is not fatalistic. 
The capitalist mode of production creates conditions for 
Communism. But the latter does not grow painlessly out 
of the former. In one period of history, the capitalist mode 
of production brings human society out of the chaos of 
feudalism; eventually, it loses its progressive character, and 
itself becomes a bulwark of reaction. Under capitalism, the 
means of production develop tremendously. In course of 
time, the limit is reached. No further development is 
possible within the bounds of the capitalist mode of 
production. At that moment, it is in the interest of capitalism 
to check the very progress which it has previously promoted. 
Therefore, further progress becomes conditional upon the 
liberation of the means of production from the fetters of 
private ownership. Technical development having socialised 
production, it becomes necessary, for general welfare, to 
socialise the ownership of the means of production* The 
owna:^ip of the means of production places a particular 
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class in the position of power and privilege. That class is 
naturally opposed to the disappearance of its ownership, and 
the socialisation of the means of production. It puts up a 
stubborn resistance to the transformation of the existing 
social order. The common ownership of the means of socia- 
Used production is necessary for the continued progress of 
human society. But that cannot take pi.ace without a 
struggle. In ordei to build the capitalist social order, 
the bourgeoisie overthrew the feudal aristocracy from its 
position of powci and privilege. The working class must 
do the same thing with the bourgeoisie for freeing the forces 
of production from a system of ownership which has ceased 
to have any social usefulness. 

In the historic struggle lor overthrowing the bourgeoisie 
from the position of power, the working class must ally 
itself wnth all the forces antagonistic to its enemy. Modern 
Imperialism being the highest form of capitalism, forces 
operating against it are auxiliaries in the wwking class 
struggle against the bourgeoisie. Subject nationalities are 
held by Imperialism in varying grades of social backward- 
ness. Therefore, their fight for liberation involves classes 
not directly interested in Communism, and in earlier stages 
it is led usually by social elements consciously hostile to 
Communism, That was the case with the Chinese nationalist 
movement in 1923, when it came into contact with the Soviet 
Republic. 

The social background of the movement was still 
predominantly bourgeois, the working class being still an 
auxiliary factor; the leadership, as personified by Sun Yat-sen, 
was decidedly opposed to Communism. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Republic offered its support. As the victorious van- 
guard of the international proletariat, it could not do other- 
wise. The historic importance of the National Revolution 
in the colonial countries is its anti-imperialist character. Its 
social composition is of secondary consideration. In so far 
as it contributes to the downfall of Imperialism, it helps the 
proletarian revolution. That being the case, there was no 
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attempt on the part of the Soviet Republic to convert the 
Kuo Min Tang to Communism as the condition for the 
alliance between the two. The progTamme of the bourgeois 
democratic nationalist revolution — the overthrow of foreign 
Imperialism and destruction of native reaction — was a broad 
enough basis for the alliance. 

In the past, bourgeois revolutions had always received 
the support of the toiling masses. The working class was 
the driving force of the bourgeois revolution even when it 
created conditions favourable for a more intensive form of 
class exploitation. In the present period, a bourgeois 
revolution can be accomplished only as the immediate 
prelude to a more far-reaching social transformation. There- 
fore, it is bound to be still more dependent upon the action 
of the working class. In the present period of capitalist 
decay, a bourgeois revolution is not likely to produce the 
same consequences as previously, when the capitalist mode 
of production was an instrument of progress. A revolution 
places in power a particular class which, in the given period, 
leads the forces of social progress, whose triumph quickens 
the material and cultural advance of society as a whole. 
Capitalism has long ceased to be an agency of progress. 
To-day, it is a force of reaction, blocking human progress 
in every direction, throughout the world. If it has that 
significance in the centres of capitalist production, it is 
incomparably more so on the periphery of the capitalist 
world, namely, in the colonial countries. The nationalist 
revolution in the subject countries only represents the 
destructive aspect of the bourgeois revolution. It is bour- 
geois revolution because, in the struggle against Imperialism, 
it destroys pre-capitalist conditions hitherto preserved for 
the exigencies of colonial exploitation. But on the positive 
side, it is bound to transcend the limits of the bourgeois 
revolution. Objectively and essentially, being a fight against 
capitalist reaction, it is not likely to end by enthroning its 
enemy. The success of the nationalist revolution in China 
would mean a severe blow to Imperialism. Capitalism grew 
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out of the debris of feudalism; but it is not likely to 
resurrect out of its own ruins. 

Of course, here again, the objective possibilities cannot 
be fatalistically relied upon. The subjective factor must 
play the decisive r61e. The last word regarding the future 
of China, as well as of any other subject country, belongs 
to the domestic masses. But for the presence of the pro- 
letariat, much more conscio’is of their class interest than 
in the past, the bourgeois x evolution might possibly set up 
a capitalist order of society in the backward countries of the 
colonial wot Id. The situation, however, happens to be 
different. In the bourgeois nationalist revolutions in those 
countries, the working class is a dominating factor. The 
Chinese nationalist movement established friendly relations 
with the Soviet Republic just at the moment it was 
developing into a revolutionary struggle owing to the active 
participation of the working class. The nationalist bour- 
geoisie betrayed the revolution as soon as it became evident 
that its victory would not place them in power. But the 
betrayal of the nationalist revolution did not stop the 
democratic revolution. In spite of the treachery of the 
bourgeoise, it will clear away the relics of pre-capitalist 
social relations and introduce higher means of production, 
but not as the basis of a bourgeois social order. Its success 
will mark the beginning of a process of social reconstruction 
leading directly up to the establishment of Socialism. 

Canton between 1924 and 1926 was “red", because it 
was the scene of events marking a radical turn in the 
development of the Chinese Revolution. The turn was 
towards Jacobinism which historically is the fore-runner of 
Bolshevism, even when it is the banner of a successful 
boui^eois revolution. Already at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Jacobinism was a fore-runner of Bolshevism, 
although the two were separated by more than a hundred 
years. Developing in alliance with Bolshevism, after it had 
triumphed in one part of the world and was staring the 
rest challengingly in the face, Jacobinism could no longer 
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be a successful midwife of capitalism. To-day, it would be 
the ominous shadow of Bolshevism cast ahead, not more 
than a hundred years, but only a few. Canton will always 
occupy a proud place in the history of the Chinese Revo- 
lution as the scene of the short-lived Chinese Jacobinism 
which thrived under the shadow of Sun Yat-senism mocking 
at its reactionary character. 

# # # # 

Sun Yat-sen did not lake the friendly offer of the Soviet 
Republic very seriously in the beginning. His eyes were 
still riveted upon the capitalist world. Throughout 1923, 
he continued his secret efforts to get arms from America or 
England for setting up a military government in the South. 
Failing in that quarter, he even approached defeated 
Germany for help. But presently, things took a new turn. 
I’he Soviet Republic sent a new Ambassador to China. He 
made the offer of friendship publicly to the Chinese people. 
In a banquet given to the new Ambassador, the Foreign 
Minister of the Peking Government expressed the hope that 
“the new regime in Russia will follow the noble example 
of America in its relation with China“. Karakhan did not 
miss that golden opportunity for exposing before the people 
how servile were the Chinese bourgeoisie in their relation 
with the imperialist Powers. In his reply, he said: “I reject 
decidedly the honour of treading the path of American 
policy in China. Russia will never claim the right of extra- 
territoriality, nor establish Courts of Administration on 
Chinese territory.” That frank declaration of Soviet policy 
in China was followed up by another speech of the 
Ambassador at the National University of Peking. Address- 
ing the young radical intellectuals, he frankly said that the 
salvation of their country must be worked out through 
a revolutionary movement, and that without the active 
participation of the masses, there could be no success. He 
concluded his speech with the following declaration: *'We 
have driven Imperialism out of our country; but only then 
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«hall we be satisfied when there will be not a single 
oppressed nation in the world. When you will be strong 
enough to start the battle against Imperialism, which is 
oppressing your country, you may be assured of the sympathy 
with your cause of the people of the Soviet Union.'' 

The intellectual vanguard of the Chinese people saw 
a new vision. Sun Yat-sen did not have the coarage to take 
the hand of friendship stretched out by the Soviet Union. 
But the young radical intellectuals were not slow to do so 
enthusiastically. The demociaiic uaiionaiist movement 
became inspiied with a sympathy tor the Soviet Union. 
The powerful Russian Empire had in the past been the 
most feared enemy of China. Now an ecjually powerful 
friend had taken the place of that dreaded enemy. China 
was no longer without a sincere friend in her international 
relations. An alliance with the Soviet Republic became a 
slogan of the popular movement. 

Meanwhile, Sun Yat-sen had returned to Canton to 
revert to futile military intrigues. His efforts to secure help 
either in America or England or Germany had proved 
fruitless. Consequently, he had no hope of winning the 
support of some or other army chief. On the other hand, 
a revolutionary alliance between the democratic mass 
movement of China and the Soviet Republic was being 
formed over the head of the Kuo Min Tang. The accom- 
plished fact could no longer be ignored. SunYat-sen at 
last made up his mind to risk a revolutionary alliance, 
nationally as well as internationally. Rebuffed by Anglo- 
American Imperialism, he was obliged to fall back upon 
the offered friendship of the Soviet Republic; abandoned 
by the cowardly bourgeoisie and repeatedly betrayed by the 
feudal-militarists, at home he had no other alternative than 
to come closer to the revolutionary masses. Class prejudice 
had so long held him back from that alliance, although 
political opportunism had been tempting him for some time 
in that direction. He was ultimately forced into that 
relation, because the Chinese masses demanded it. After 
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the declarations of Karaklian, the Kuo Min Tang could not 
possibly ignore the friendship of the Soviet Republic without 
forfeiting the claim to the leadership of the Chinese people. 
The alliance between the Nationalist Government of Canton 
and the Soviet Republic was not an opportunist diplomatic 
relation. It was brought about by the will of the masses. 
It was a united front of the proletariat as a world force and 
an oppressed people in the fight against Imperialism. 

Even when he finally requested the Soviet Ambassador 
to send to Canton a representative for establishing practical 
relations, Sun Yat-sen wrote: ‘‘I affirm that no criticism of 
the order or ideas, for which you stand, can or will prevent 
me from holding with you that the real interest of our 
respective countries demands the formulation of a common 
policy which shall enable us to live on terms of equality 
with other Powers, and free from the political and economic 
servitude imposed under an international system resting on 
force and working through the method of economic Im- 
perialism/' So, on the point of entering into an alliance 
with the Soviet Republic, Sun Yat-sen once again made it 
clear that he had no sympathy for Communism. 

Since the Kuo Min Tang came under the revolutionary 
influence of the democratic mass movement, its social com- 
position had been undergoing a change. Consequently, its 
political vision had also been growing broader. The revo- 
lutionary union of the radical petit-bourgeoisie and the 
working class had pushed the opportunist combination of 
bourgeois politicians and feudal-militarists to the back- 
ground. All those reasons made the reorganisation of the 
Kuo Min Tang inevitable. The fact that actual reorga- 
nisation was delayed until 1924 proved that the leaders 
could not keep pace with the masses. The latter strode 
ahead in seven-league boots, while the former were woe- 
fully slow to come out of their old ruts. The events at 
Canton during the year 1924 showed why the leaders of 
the Kuo Min Tang had been so reluctant to travel the 
road they were finally forced to take. 
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The movement was at the parting of ways. A revolu- 
tionary orientation, nationally and internationally, was sure 
to create a crisis inside the Kuo Min Tang. It was financed 
by the reactionary compradore bourgeoisie; the feudal 
militarists supported it for their reactionary purposes. A 
revolutionary orientation would forfeit the Kuo Min Tang 
the support of both those classes. In order to travel the 
new way, under the pressure of the masses, and as the leader 
of a revolutionary democratic movement, it must break with 
its disreputable past a.s regards organisation as well as 
ideologically. But even then it v;ould not make a decisive 
choice. It still .sought to riue on two horses, a dangerous 
exploit in which it eventually broke its neck. 

At last the reorganisation took place upon the back- 
ground of a developing class struggle inside the ranks of 
the Kuo Min Tang. True to his principle of avoiding class 
struggle. Sun Yat-sen attempted to reorganise his party on 
a platform of compromise between conflicting class 
interests. In his heart of hearts, he still relied upon the 
feudal militarists and the patriarchal old-school officials 
rather than on the masses. In order to satisfy those question- 
able allies, he sacrificed political democracy. At the behest 
of the bourgeoisie, he committed the Kuo Min Tang to a 
social reformism which placed it on the road to counter- 
revolution. The very resolutions of the Reorganisation 
Conference contained the germs of the counter-revolutionary 
policy adopted by the Kuo Min Tang later on. The policy 
formulated in them was indeed an advance upon the past, 
particularly, in respect of the attitude towards Imperialism. 
But so long as it was based upon.reactionary social principles, 
political radicalism could not go far. Then, even the 
political radicalism of the Kuo Min Tang was defective. It 
did not touch the internal situation. Confusion was the 
main feature of the policy adopted at the Reorganisation 
Conference. And the confusion was a smoke-screen for 
reaction. 

The Kuo Min Tang was reorganised under the pressure 
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of the masses. But the pressure failed to be decisive. The 
pressure was brought to bear upon the situation through the 
Communist Party. It was still very young, politically in- 
experienced and ideologically immature. It failed to appre- 
ciate the real nature of the principles of Sun Yat-sen. 
Instead of insisting upon the adoption of a clear programme 
of bourgeois democratic revolution, the Communists were 
carried away by the deceptive ultra-radicalism of the petit- 
bourgeoisie. They believed that there could be such a 
thing as a super-class party and a super-class State. They 
allowed the ambiguous category “people” to push classes to 
the background. They made the capital mistake of believing 
that the way to proletarian dictatorship was open simply by 
the rejection of parliamentary democracy. 

When the working class rejects parliamentary demo- 
cracy, they set before themselves the immediate goal of a 
revolutionary dictatorship as the means for establishing a 
higher form of democracy. But the perspective could not 
be the same when a different class is concerned with the 
situation. In that case, the rejection of parliamentary 
democracy is a reactionary step. It opens the way to 
dictatorship, but of an entirely different nature, — that of the 
reactionary classes. 

The mistake committed by the Communists in the 
beginning of their relation with the Kuo Min Tang affected 
the development of the revolution in the subsequent 
period. It was a mistake to believe that, with the reactionary 
principles of Sun Yat-sen, a State could be created which 
would be the organ of revolutionary dictatorship. The 
correct beginning should have been a critical approach to 
those principles. The democratic mass movement provided 
a broad social basis for an attack upon social reaction 
masquerading as political radicalism. The workir^ class 
could have pushed the petit-bouigeoisie in a decisive struggle 
against social reaction. In that case, Jacobinism would not 
degenerate into Sun Yat-senism. It was not possible to steal 
a march towards proletarian dictatorship. The road lay 
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through bourgeois democracy. The length of the road 
would be determined by the conditions, national as well as 
international, in which the revolution was to take place. 
Under the given situation, the road was very likely to be 
short in China. Nevertheless, it had to be travelled. The 
radicalism of the petit-bourgeoisie appeared to be a desire 
to jump over that unavoidable stage. It was deceptive. 
It represented reluctance to take up a really revolutionary 
struggle. The tragedy of the Chinese Revolutijn is that the 
Communists were deceived by the radicalism of the petit- 
bourgeois nationalists. Its reacthmary nature should have 
been clear in the light of Marxism. 

The triumph ol a reactionary petit-bourgeois ideology, 
however, did not spare the Kuo Min Tang rude shocks 
of reality. Immediately after the reorganisation, there 
developed a fierce class struggle, defying the principle of a 
super-class State. The Communists had committed previous 
mistakes. The Kuo Min Tang had not been forced to adopt 
a clear programme of bourgeois democratic revolution. 
Nevertheless, it had come in close contact with the masses. 
The exigencies of the situation had committed it to a fight 
against foreign Imperialism. That could not be done 
effectively without attacking native reaction simultaneouvsly. 
The old guard of the party representing the patriarchal 
literati, old-school officials, feudal-militarists and the com- 
pradore bourgeoisie, were alarmed by the perspectives of 
development. They had put up a stubborn opposition to 
the admission of the Communists into the Kuo Min Tang. 
They had been defeated in that first round of the internal 
struggle. In the years preceding the Reorganisation Con- 
ference, the social basis of the Kuo Min Tang had broadened* 
It could no longer be completely controlled by the old guard* 
The Reorganisation Conference revealed the alarming 
change in the alignment of forces. The old guard anti- 
cipated the danger and decided to act before it was too late. 

The Communist Party provided them with the scare- 
crow. The mistake committed by the Communists supplied 
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them a political platform. They seized upon the undemo- 
cratic features of the resolutions of the Reorganisation 
Conference, and interpreted them as representing the plan 
of the Communists to set up a dictatorship under the 
domination of Bolshevik Russia. An ill-considered action 
on the part of the Communists thus enabled the reaction- 
aries to appear as the defenders of democracy and opponents 
of foreign domination. 

Towards the end of August 1924, that is, hardly half a 
year after the Reorganisation Conference, anti-Communist 
demonstrations took place in the streets of Canton; large 
quantities of leaflets were distributed inciting the citizens 
to rise up in arms against the Communists; and they 
were accused of having usurped the power of govern- 
ment. At that time, the Nationalist Government was still 
composed mostly of the Old Guard. It was suspected 
that several members of the Government were behind the 
anti-Communist movement. The suspicion was strength- 
ened by the failure of the Government to take any measure 
against the demonstrators inciting an armed insurrection. 
But the situation could not be allowed to drift. The 
working class again took the initiative. A general strike 
was declared. Thereupon the Government acted promptly, 
under the pressure of the Old Guard. It ordered immediate 
Termination of the general strike, and the city was placed 
under martial law. The workers refused to surrender the 
-streets to the counter-revolutionaries, whose activities were 
not to be checked by any government action. Under the 
pressure of the masses, the petit-bourgeois radical members 
of the Kuo Min Tang stiffened up their back. The anti- 
strike orders were withdrawn. The Old Guard suffered a 
defeat in the first encounter. 

Sun Yat-sen’s son. Sun Fo, was then the Mayor of 
-Canton. He was the leader of the apti-Communist group 
in the Kuo Min Tang. In a few days, all the leaders of 
•that group, together with Sun Fo, left Canton. Defeated 
^ere, the reactionaries withdrew to a safer place from where 
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'flrey tx»uld mount a counter-offensive. The merchants 
connected with foreign banks organised themselves into an 
armed militia, financed and otherwise supplied from Hong- 
kong. In October 1924, there was an armed insurrection 
in Canton. Previously, during the Hongkong seamen’s 
strike in 1922, the Nationalist Government had been driven 
out by a band of armed reactionaries acting under the 
instigation and with the help of Britisn Imperialism. But 
since then, the position of the Nationalist Government had 
been greatly strengthened with the support of the masses. 
It was no longer entirely dependent upon the mercenary 
troops of unreliable Generals. With the support of armed 
workers, it could easily deal with the Fascist “Paper Tiger” 
revolt in 1924. That victory increased the prestige of the 
Nationalist Government in the eyes of the people. It was 
a victory against the combined forces of native reaction and 
foreign Imperialism. It was a definite step towards the 
realisation of the programme of the Kuo Min Tang. 

While reaction suffered a defeat in Canton, the political 
situation throughout the country was developing rapidly. 
The ruling classes were alarmed by the stormy development 
of the mass movement. They made another effort to 
terminate the civil war, so that a united front could be 
presented against the danger of the impending revolution. 
In the beginning of 1925, the Peking Government proposed 
to call a conference with the object of unifying the country 
under one central authority. The Kuo Min Tang was also 
invited to the proposed conference. Upon the defeat of the 
Old Guard, the petit-bourgeois left wing had become pre- 
dominating in the councils of the Kuo Min Tang. Although 
-Sun Yat-sen himself was in favour of accepting the invitation, 
the majority of his followers were opposed to it. Neverthe- 
less, it was generally agreed that Sun Yat-sen personally 
should visit Peking. His departure from Canton gave the 
left wing more freedom to act. Canton became "red” in a 
faint glow of Jacobinism, only after the departure and 
•subsequent death of Sun Yat-sen. 
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The proposal for the conference was supported by the 
right wing leaders of the Kuo Min Tang, who had left 
Canton after their defeat in September 1924. They 
assembled in Peking when Sun Yat-sen arrived there. Soon 
after his arrival at Peking, Sun Yat-sen fell ill, and died 
on March 12, 1925. Upon his death, the right-wing leaders 
declared themselves to be his legitimate successors to the 
leadership of the party. They took possession of the head- 
quarters of the party at Shanghai, and disputed the authority 
of the Central Committee at Canton. Just a year after its 
reorganisation, and just when it had become the leader of a 
powerful mass movement, the Kuo Min Tang split along 
the line of class antagonism within its own ranks. The 
conflict of class interests had grown too sharp to keep it 
together in the old loose formation. The right-wing was 
composed of the representatives of the big bourgeoisie and 
the feudal aristocracy. It took its stand on the platform of 
a fight against Communism and Russian influence. Taking 
their cue from the principles of the dead leader, the right- 
wingers denounced class struggle, declared that Communism 
could have no place in China, and condemned the Com- 
munists as the enemies of Chinese nationalism. They called 
themselves the “White Kuo Min Tang” in contrast to 
the left wing, denounced as “red revolutionaries”. They 
advocated rupture of the relation with the “bloody 
Bolsheviks”, and favoured an alliance with the “democratic 
Powers of the West” in a fight against the Communist 
menace. 

Encouraged by the action of the right wing, the 
reactionaries again raised their head in Canton. As soon 
as the news of the death of Sun Yat-sen reached Canton, 
there began a scramble for power among the various cliques 
inside the Kuo Min Tang. One of Sun Yat-sen’s old-school 
followers. General Tang Chih-yao, proclaimed his intention 
to beccMne the head of the Government. He sent a telegram 
to the right-wing headquarters announcing that he had 
assumed the office. He also came to terms with Chen 
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Chiu-ming who, since his defeat at the end of 1923, 
had taken to banditry ravaging the Eastern districts 
Kwangtung. 

The Canton Kuo Min Tang challenged the pretension 
of the reactionary General and denounced him as an enemy 
of the revolution. But the situation was not only com- 
plicated, it was dangerous. Nationalist ranks were still in- 
fested with the forces of the enemies of the revolution. The 
army of the Nationalist Government was still commanded 
by reactionaries. While all the faithful troops were away 
to fight the robber-chief Chen Chiu-ming, a large number of 
mercenaty soldiers, under the command of Tang Chih-yao 
and his trusted lieutenants, was garrisoned at Canton. The 
Government itself was headed by Hu Han-min — a repre- 
sentative of the compradore bourgeoisie. 

Canton was in a situation similar to that of Paris at the 
end of May 1793. The revolution could not be saved unless 
all the Girondists were ruthlessly removed from power. 
Like Paris, Canton was also the glaring focus of the fight 
going on all over the country between the Sansculottes and 
vested interests. The revolution was standing with her back 
to the wall. Only resolute action could save her. In that 
crisis, a step towards revolutionary dictatorship was taken. 
The Central Executive Committee of the party assumed 
decisive power. Measures were taken for creating the 
nucleus of a really revolutionary army. The cadets of the 
newly established Wampoa Military Academy and the raw 
recruits trained there by revolutionary nationalist officers 
served the purpose. That small nucleus of a reliable 
military force, supported by the revolutionary workers, 
to(A the mercenary troops by surprise. The authority of 
the Nationalist Government was re-established at Canton. 
Then came the decisive blow. By an order of the Central 
Executive Committee, 124 leading members of the party 
mspected right-wing sympathy and complicity with 
ctMBntfEr-revolution were expelled frcan the party. Not only 
was dee open attack of cotmter-revoiution rqpulsed; there 
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were far-reaching readjustments inside the party itself. It 
was almost entirely freed from reactionary control. Although 
Hu Han-min still remained the formal head of the Govern- 
ment, for all practical purposes, he was superceded by 
Liang Chung-hai and Wang Chin-wei. The supreme power 
was vested in those two men who, for some time, were to 
play the parts respectively of Marat and Robespierre in the 
Chinese Revolution. 

The victory of the left wing was celebrated in a 
resolution passed by the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuo Min Tang on May 23, 1925. It was decided to 
break off all connection with the government in Peking. 
Unification of the country was no longer to be attempted 
through negotiations with reactionary cliques or oppor- 
tunist alliances. It must be realised through a revolutionary 
struggle; and the Nationalist Government of Canton assumed 
the leadership of that struggle. 

While still swearing by the political testament of 
Sun Yat-sen, the Kuo Min Tang practically repudiated the 
policy which he had pursued all his life. Only three months 
ago, in spite of the opposition of his more radical followers, 
he had gone to Peking with the object of coming to terms 
with the warring reactionary cliques. That last act of 
political opportunism on the part of Sun Yat-sen was 
repudiated by the Canton Kuo Min Tang by the resolution 
of May, 1925. At last, it definitely committed itself to a 
resolute fight against reaction. It was declared in the same 
resolution “that the only government in the world to-day 
with which the Kuo Min Tang can work hand in hand is 
that of Soviet Russia, which has always been in sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Chinese people. Consequently, 
the party should devote its efforts to secure the co-operation 
trf Soviet Russia for the emancipation of the Chinese peqile 
and the reform of the Chinese Republic". Another tn^titni 
Sun Yat-sen was thus discarded only two mondis after his 
death in a meeting of his fcdlowers, which was opened 
f«remoniou8ly by payii^ homage to his veneraUe menwry. 
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Having resolved at last to lead a revolution, the Kuo 
Min Tang could not continue the futile policy of seeking 
the support of “Western democracies” who had all along 
obstructed that resolution much more effectively than 
native reaction. Even after he was disillusioned about the 
sympathy of the Western democracies, add realised the 
importance of an alliance with the Soviet Republic, Sun 
Yat-sen could not make up his mind to cross the Rubicon. 
He flirted with the idea of an a]li<mce with the Soviet 
Republic, while not entirely abandoning the hope of finding 
a more preferable ally. E^en on his death-bed, he enter- 
tained the illusion. In his political testament, he recom- 
mended to his followers “co-operation with those nations 
which treat us on the basis of equality”. Evidendy, he was 
not convinced that the Soviet Republic was the only party 
from whom, under the given conditions of the world, China 
could expect such a treatment. But his younger followers 
were less connected with compromising traditions, and 
therefore were more susceptible to revolutionary influence. 
They did not inherit his illusions about the Western 
democracies, and therefore share his hesitation about the 
Soviet Republic. They were obliged to break away from 
the traditions of their beloved leader, because it was no 
longer possible to vacillate. One must choose side, or go 
dowm. Events taking place throughout the country, since 
the beginning of the year, had once again exposed the true 
face of Imperialism. Counter-revolutionary conspiracies 
inside the ranks of the Kuo Min Tang had brought it home 
to the left-wing leaders that they must either fight resolutely, 
(»r be beaten. 

The Chinese Girondists protested s^inst the develop- 
ments at Canton. They denounced the Canton Committee 
of the Kuo Min Tang as an instrument of Bolshevism. All 
“true Kuo Min Tang men who desired to be feithful to the 
principles of the dead leader” were called upxm to rally 
round the right wing in the fig^t agait»t the “Bolshevik 
rmupers of Canton'*- The Canton Committee retorted by 
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expelling another group of right-wing sympathisers. That 
group included Robert Norman, the American Adviser to 
the Nationalist Government. He was replaced by the 
Russian Communist, Michael Borodin, who had come to 
Canton in the middle of 1923 on the invitation of 
Sun Yat-sen. 

The development in Canton was not an isolated event. 
It reflected the situation throughout the country. Ever 
since the beginning of the year, the working class had been 
eng^ed in a general attack upon Imperialism. Originating 
as strikes to enforce economic demands, the movement had 
assumed a political character disclosing the close co-operation 
between foreign Imperialism and native reaction as against 
all the forces of progress. That movement had led up to 
the Shanghai massacre on May SO, and the subsequent 
events. The general strike sweeping the entire country as 
protest against the massacre of Shanghai workers and students 
assumed the acutest political form in the boycott of Hong- 
kong. In course of that heroic struggle against powerful 
British Imperialism, the working class became the most 
dominating factor of the situation, influencing the councils 
of the Kuo Min Tang and policies of the Nationalist 
Government. The actual leader of the struggle was not 
the Nationalist Government nor the Kuo Min Tang; it was 
the Strike Committee set up to enforce the boycott trf 
Hongkong. 

The relation of the Strike Committee and the 
Nationalist Government of Canton was somewhat analogous 
to that between the Paris Commune and the National 
Assembly in the earlier part of 1798. On both the occasions, 
the former was the driving force of the revoluticm. The 
Canton Strike Committee was the General Staff commanding 
a well-disciplined, pardy armed, army of over one hundred 
thousand workers. It supported the left wing of the Kuo 
Min Tang in its fi^t against the counter-revolutioMiry Old 
Guard. The reactionary r%ht-wing leaders were driven out 
«f OKOton; but thdr i^ents iniQ sat in die inner circtei of 
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the party and the Nationalist Government. Sun Fo, for 
example, returned to Canton. Thanks to his parentage, he 
could easily hide his real political complexion. 

Like all boycotts, the boycott of Hongkong also proved 
to be a double-edged weapon. Dealing a severe blow to 
the purse, power and prestige of Britis^h Imperialism, it 
affected the interests of the Chinese mer<di< nts also. They 
tried to bring pressure on the Kuo Min Tang and the 
Nationalist Governmen*^ for ending the boycott. The 
counter-pressure was exerted by the Strike Committee. But 
for its resolute leadership, the Nationalist Government 
would have given in to ‘he pressure of the merchants; the 
petit-bouigeois left wing would have surrendered to the 
feudal-bourgeois elements. The right-wing leaders, assem- 
bled in the so-called “Western Hill Conference”, again 
declared the Canton Committee illegal. They were repre- 
senting the big bourgeoisie, and counted upon the support 
of foreign Imperialism. On the other hand, the robber- 
chief, Chen Chiu-ming, again began his operations against 
Canton, amply supplied with the sinews of war from 
Hongkong. In that critical moment, the petit-bouigeois 
radicals could rely only upon the support of the working 
class. The Strike Committee placed at the disposal of the 
Nationalist Government the services of a hundred thousand 
disciplined men, determined for a revolutionary fight. In 
those circumstances, the left wing could not but make 
concessions to the masses. Not only in Canton, but through- 
out the province under the jurisdiction of the Nationalist 
Government, workers and peasants were oiganised by the 
Communists to defend and promote their immediate 
interests. The number of organised workers and peasants 
rose to hundreds of thousands. Class struggle developed side 
by side with the struggle for national libmation. Native 
reaction was attacked simultaneously with foreign Im- 
perialism. The peasants opened attack upon Feudalism. 
Trade-unions dictated terms to the capitalists.' In the 
country-side, political power was fnactically captured by the 
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Peasant Unions which were identical with the local K.uo 
Min Tang oiganisations. There was a great hue and 
cry against “Bolshevism”. The Nationalist Government was 
denounced as a “Soviet Dictatorship”. The right-wing 
leaders, who were still at Canton, echoed the cry of the 
counter-revolutionaries, and endeavoured to persuade the 
party to change its policy and the Government to punish 
the Communists and break off the relation with Russia. 
Some more of them were thereupon forced to leave Canton. 
Sun Fo was among them. The classical type of a petit- 
bourgeois radical, Wang Chin-wei, replaced the representa- 
tive of the compradore bourgeoisie, Hu Han-min, not only 
as the leader of the party, but also as the head of the 
Government. 

The revolution, however, was just beginning. Reaction 
was still far from being beaten. Before long, it again raised 
its ugly head. Thanks to his long association with Sun 
Yat-sen, Wang Chin-wei was the formal leader of the left 
wing. Sun Yat-sen had nominated him as his successor. 
But the real leader of Chinese Jacobinism was Liao 
Chung-hai. As Minister of Finance of the Nationalist 
Government, he entirely dominated the situation. He was 
a staunch supporter of the alliance with the Soviet Republic. 
It was on his initiative that the creation of a revolutionary 
army had begun. He recognised the hundred thousand 
Workers’ Guard as the most reliable and soundest nucleus 
of a really revolutionary army. He was the political director 
of the military forces of the Nationalist Government. In 
that capacity, he was the virtual Commander of the Wampoa 
Military Academy. Naturally, it was he who should be 
selected as the first object of counter-revolutionary attack. 
He was assassinated in August 19, 1925. It was not difficult 
to trace the origin of the crime. Hu Han-min’s hand was 
clearly visible behind it. He had managed to stay in the 
inner circle of the Nationalist Government with the object 
of checking its revolutionary actions. Liao Chui^hai was 
his most powerful opponent. The left wir^ was staggered 
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by the assassination of its leader. The blow was unex- 
pected. It threatened to demoralise the left wing. But 
the working class again took the initiative and pushed the 
petit-bourgeois radicals forward in a revolutionary struggle. 
They demanded revenge for Liao Chui^-hai’s death. The 
entire democratic masses supported the demand. Hu 
Han-min was banished from Canton. W-'th the expulsion 
of the last of the Girondists firmn the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, yet another step was taken towards a revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

Liao Chung-hai was the chosen victim of counter- 
revolution, because he advocated the policy of ameliorating 
the economic conditions of the workers and peasants as the 
means for mobilising the masses under the banner of the 
revolution. As if to honour and commemorate its martyred 
leader, the Kuo Min Tang gave a more definite shape to the 
“labour and peasant policy” of the party. That was done 
by the Second Congress of the party held in January 1926. 
The Reorganisation Conference had vaguely referred to the 
masses, and talked of the necessity of enlisting their 
support; but it had not adopted any definite programme 
regarding the immediate economic interests of the workers 
and peasants. During the intervening period of two years, 
the masses had fought in the front-line of the struggle 
against foreign Imperialism and native reaction. In course 
of that fight, and by virtue of the leading part it played 
therein, the working class acquired considerable political 
power. But the burning social questions were left un- 
touched in the Kuo Min Tang programme. The roots of 
reaction remained intact. Increasing revolutionary activity 
on the part of the working class, and the wide-spread 
political awakening of the peasantry only sharpened class 
antagonism, and precipitated a severe political crisis. 

In that crisis, the youthful Communist Party com- 
mitted another mistake which subsequently proved fatal 
for the revolution. The first mistake had Wn to refrain 
frcma exposing the reactionary significance oi Sun Yat-senism 
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while approaching the Kuo Min Tang with the proposal 
ftn- the formation of a united nationalist democratic front 
against foreign Imperialism and native reaction. The 
second mistake of the Communist Party was the failure to 
exercise the political power acquired in course of the 
struggle. The Workers’ Guard, created by the Strike 
Committee during the Hongkong boycott, and which 
served the Nationalist Government as the most dependable 
military force in the fight against armed reaction, was 
allowed to be pushed aside and gradually emasculated. The 
peasants were organised in mass formations. But they were 
not led to enforce their demands irrespective of whatever 
the Nationalist Government said or did. Supported by the 
democratic masses, the Peasant Unions practically ruled 
the country-side. They were the basic units of the Kuo 
Min Tang, being practically identical with its local orga- 
nisations. They were under Communist leadership. They 
were not allowed to attack feudal-patriarchal privileges. 
The Communists believed it to be a wise tactics to stay 
the attack upon Feudalism until that might be sanctioned 
by the petit-bourgeois radicals. That was a grave mistake. 
The Nationalist Government was entirely dependent upon 
the working class, because the Workers’ Guard was the only 
reliable striking power at its command. In that situation, 
it would have been obliged to sanction any revolutionary 
action of the peasantry, had the Communists led them in 
a wholesale attack upon Feudalism. The Nationalist 
Government itself would have consolidated its position by 
sanctioning the revolutionary action of the peasantry. Its 
relation with the masses would have become organic; the 
victory of the bourgeois democratic revolution would have 
been guaranteed. The failure of the Communist Party to 
aa with courage and determination in that opportune 
moment was responsible for the regrettable fact that the 
elimination from power of the feudal-bourgeois right wing 
happened to be oidy superjOciai. As long as its social basis 
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was not exterminated, its political eclipse could be only 
temporary. 

The Western Hill Conference of the right wing, even 
after the assassination of Liao Chimg-hai, had denounced 
the Canton Kuo Min Tang as traitors to the principles of 
Sun Yat-sen, because of its relation with the Communists. 
Therefore, the relation with the Communist Party became 
the main issue in the Sf^ond Kuo Min Tang Congress. 
The attack of the right wing was retorted by emphasising 
upon the necessity of co-opei'aaon with the Communist 
Party. The Communists openly participated in the Congress, 
and played a prominent i Me in its deliberations. They were 
not only granted full right of membership of the Kuo 
Min Tang, but a few of them were elected to the highest 
organs of the party. The Communists considered that to 
be a substantial victory over the counter-revolutionary right 
wing, and did not think it to be tactically wise to raise other 
issues. The vital questions of social revolution were allowed 
to be perfunctorily dealt with by the Second Congress. The 
real issues were confused by radical phrases concerning the 
relation with the Communist Party. The latter were 
deceived. The resolution on the "Labour and Peasant 
Question” was couched in the following vague language: 
"The success of all revolutions must depend on the 
extensive participation of the masses; the labour and 
peasant elements are specially indispensable. The failmre 
of the Nationalist Revolution in the past was due to the 
fact that in it only the intellectual class participated, so that 
there was no broad basis for it, and the force was small. 
In the Nationalist Revolution to-day and to-morrow, we 
must preach its significance in the farm and in the factory, 
and organise these classes in the strt^le t^inst Im- 
perialism." The resolution not only ignored the immediate 
economic demands of the workers and peasants; it even 
avoided the basic task of the bourgeois revolution. The 
importance of the masses was recognised, and it was 
pit^>osed to enlist their support, but their interests were 
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entirely ignored. In that fateful moment, the Communists- 
should have remembered Plekhanov’s famous injunction: 
“The revolution for the masses, not the masses for the 
revolution." 

Not until the end of the year did the Kuo Min Tang 
programme include some definite redress of the burning 
grievances of the workers and peasants. But even then it 
was petty reformism, dominated by the ambiguous principle 
of “People’s Livelihood”. The peasantry were promised 
twenty-five per cent reduction in land rent, a uniform 
system of taxation, abolition of illegal levies, prohibition of 
the collection of rent and taxes in advance, distribution of 
waste lands, and limitation of the usurers’ interests to 
twenty per cent. Those measures were never enforced. 
They could not be. They represented serious encroachments 
upon the privileges of Feudalism, and therefore could not 
be enforced without breaking its power. The Republic 
had died before it was hardly bom, because its prophets 
were loyal adherents to the traditions of Confucianism. 
Petit-bourgeois radicalism could make only a feeble advance 
towards Jacobinism, because it was encumbered with the 
adherence to the reactionary principles of Sun Yat-sen. 

The new Central Executive Committee, elected by the 
Second Congress, revealed that the party was fer from being 
free of right-wing influence. In its highest organ (the 
Political Bureau), composed of nine members, the presence 
of one Communist was counter-balanced by the inclusion of 
two outspoken right-wing leaders (Sun Fo and C. C. Wu), 
who had been previously expelled from Canton, Hu Han- 
min, banished for complicity with the assassination of Liao 
Chung-hai, two feudal-militarists (Tan Yen-kai and Chui 
Pei-teh) and a scion of the Shanghai bourgeoisie (T. V. 
Soong). As against that fcnrmidable array of reactionaries, 
there stood the lone apostle erf petit-bourgeois radicalism, 
Wang Chin-wei, seconded by Chiang Kai-shek who was still 
an unknown category. Only ten out of the diirty-fbnr 
mmnbers trf the Central Executive Committee itseK were 
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whole-hearted supporters of the left wing. The Western 
Hill Conference was condemned as “a revolt against the 
party”; but the party was delivered to the rebels. Only a 
few rank counter-revolutionaries were expelled from the 
party, while its highest organ was packed with those who 
still remained inside. Evidently, the tide was on the point 
of turning. The blow fell sooner than «x{.>ected. Just two 
months after the Second Coqgresp had passed resolutions 
couched in radical phrases. Canton was the scene of a 
counter-revolutionary coup d’iiat which ended the short- 
lived, half-hearted imitation of jacobinism. 

The coup d’dtat or March 20, 1926 was the work of 
Chiang Kai-shek who, since then, became a prominent figure 
in Chinese politics. He was born of a bourgeois family in 
Ningpo. As usual in China, his family was connected with 
modern capitalist enterprises, having at the same time 
stakes in feudal landed property. He joined the Kuo 
Min Tang before the revolution of 1911, but did not take 
much active part in politics. After the defeat of the second 
revolution, he practically abandoned politics, and turned to 
business. From that time, he became very closely associated 
with Chang Ching-Kiang, a native of the same province. 
The latter belonged to a rich compradore family, and used 
to finance largely the earlier ventures of Sun Yat-sen. The 
business association during the youth of the two men 
continued in politics later on. The two together repre- 
sented the classes which constituted the social basis of 
reformist nationalism. In 1923, Sun Yat-sen, after his 
meeting with Joffe, sent Chiang Kai-shek to Moscow for 
looking over the situation there. On his return to Canton, 
he joined the army, and in 1924 was appointed the head 
of the newly established Wampoa Military , Academy. There 
he played a second fiddle to Liao Chung-hai. Upon the 
assassination of the latter, there was a rumour of a counter- 
revolutionary outbreak in Canton. Taking advantage of 
that situation, Chiang occupied the city with a laige 
detachment of Wampoa cadets, supported by the Workers’ 
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Guard. The military command of the capital served him 
as the stepping stone to eventual dictatorship in all 
affairs. 

The Second Congress of the Kuo Min Tang had 
prepared the ground for the coup d’Stat of March 20. 
Since an overwhelming majority in the highest organ of the 
party was given to those frankly hostile to the Communists, 
it was inevitable that sooner or later an attempt would be 
made to exterminate the latter. The imminent attack was 
directed ostensibly against the Conununists. The real 
object was to free the Nationalist Government from the 
revolutionary influence of the masses. The Kuo Min Tang 
had become the organ of revolutionary nationalism under 
the pressure of the masses. Supported by the working 
class, the Nationalist Government had carried on a heroic 
struggle against foreign Imp>erialism. The next step of 
attacking native reaction must be taken. The Nationalist 
Government could not stop where it had been driven. It 
must either go farther, or retrace its steps. In order to do 
the latter, it must be free from the revolutionary influence 
of the force which had pushed it to that uncomfortable 
position. Not willing to destroy their creditable record 
with their own hand, the petit-bourgeois radicals readmitted 
the right-wingers into the leadership of the party. Thus, 
in spite of its apparent radicalism, the Second Congress of 
the Kuo Min Tang prepared the way for the betrayal 
the revolution. The betrayal began with the coup d’dtat 
of March 20. The success of the plan of the right wing to 
recapture the leadership of the party was conditional upon 
the removal of the Communists from the strategic positions 
they had occupied by untiring political activity and 
unstinted service to the cause of the revolution. But the 
Communists were so deeply rooted in the movement that 
they could not be removed from their positions by sin^e 
administrative measures. They were the most active 
Aments in every department public life. Consequently, 
they were not only ^ indictable leaders of die wnrkera 
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and peasants organisations, but wielded great influence even 
on the rank and file of the Kuo Min Tang. Their influen<% 
inside the Kuo Min Tang resulted from the fact that its 
members were very largely recruited from the workers and 
peasants, whose organisations politically were integral parts 
of the Kuo Min Tang. Finally, the Communists had 
established themselves firmly also in the newly created 
Nationalist Army by virtue of active work in its Political 
Department. Political piopaganria amoitg the officers as 
well as the ranks was the characteristic feature of the newly 
created Nationalist Army. The removal of the Communists, 
therefore, necessitated a regular coup d’Stat. Some pretext 
must be found for that purpose. Having acquired the 
military command of Canton, Chiang Kai-shek, in colla- 
boration with practically all the members of the Political 
Bureau of the Kuo Min Tang, was on the lookout for a 
plausible pretext. 

All on a sudden, Chiang Kai-shek ordered the arrest of 
a number of junior officers of a gun-boat. They were 
accused of having been engaged in the preparation of an 
insiurection against the Government. On the pretext of 
precaution against any possible disturbance that might 
follow upon the arrest of the naval officers, a number of 
repressive measures were swiftly taken. The Workers’ 
Guard was disarmed; several units of the newly created 
revolutionary army were similarly treated; and a number 
of Russian military advisers were arrested. The Kuo 
Min Tang had its representatives in each military unit few 
carrying on political propaganda. Most of those repre- 
sentatives happened to be Communists. As the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army, Chiang Kai-shek ordered their arrest. 
The political director of the Wampoa Military Academy 
was himself placed under detention, being suspected of 
sympathy for Ae Communists. The plan had been prepared 
so carefully and the blow was so swift that “all were utterly 
unprepared and did not even dream that the coup was 
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coming.”* All the measures were taken within half a day, 
and by the evening of the twentieth of March, Chiang 
K.ai-shek was completely the master of the situation. There 
was no opposition, fear and surprise having paralysed 
everybody. 

Practically all the members of the Political Bureau of 
the Kuo Min Tang, with the sole exception of the 
Communist Tan Ping-san, supported die coup d’itat. The 
hero of petit-bourgeois radicalism, the head of the 
Nationalist Government, the chosen leader of the Kuo 
Min Tang, Wang Chin-wei, was completely isolated. His 
behaviour in that crisis, for all practical purposes, amounted 
to an abetment of die crime against the revolution. Afraid 
of the working class striding rapidly towards revolution, he 
had condoned the plan of welcoming the reactionaries back 
to the leadership or the party, while indulging in radical 
phrases. Nevertheless, the triumphant counter-revolution 
would not spare him. He was driven out of the country. 

An emergency meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Kuo Min Tang was convened to consider the situation 
created by the coup d’etat of March 20. It passed the 
following resolution: “Since Chiang Kai-shek has always 
struggled for the revolution, it is hoped that he will realise 
his mistake in this event, but in view of the present 
situation it is desired that the comrades of the left should 
temporarily retreat.”® That was virtual dismissal of Wang 
Chin-wei. After a few days, he left for Europe, because he 
■“considered that the best way to solve the situation was for 
him to retreat and to allow Chiang to take charge of affairs 
for the time being.”* On his departure, he wrote to Chiang 
imploring him “to keep to the revolutionary path”. Wang 
Chin-wei acted just as Sun Yat-sen had done in 1911. Only 
the Republic deserted by the latter was hardly bom; but 
Wang Chin-wei fled when there was no reason for him to 


* Hwa Kaag, “Great Chinese RevolatiMi*'. 

• lA Chih-lnng. “The Resignation of Chaiman Wang Chin-wei.’* 
'Th^g Uiang-li. “The Inner Histotr of the Chinese Revolntion”. 
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-do so if he would only have the courage to lead the revolu- 
tionary democratic masses, ready for a decisive struggle. 

In spite of the debacle of petit-bourgeois radicalism 
and the defeat of the Communists owing to their own 
mistake, the mass movement was still there. It had the 
potentiality of throwing up new leaders to take the place 
of those removed either by their own cowardice or by 
counter-revolutionary violence. Chiang Kai-shek did not 
■consider his position as yei secure enough to make a frontal 
attack upon the revolutionary mass movement as a whole. 
Having dealt the first blow, he decided to win the confidence 
of the masses with the ooject of utilising them for his own 
purposes. In a manifesto addressed to the workers and 
peasants, he offered an explanation of the events of 
March 20. He told that the raid on the headquarters of 
the Strike Committee was due to a misunderstanding, and 
promised to take those responsible to task. Some junior 
officers were formally punished; but that was immaterial, 
because the Workers’ Guard remained disbanded, and the 
Strike Committee was no longer allowed to function as 
before. 

All the right-wing leaders, expelled from the party or 
driven out of Canton, began to come back. A plenary 
session of the Central Committee of the Kuo Min Tang met 
on May 15. It was to celebrate the victory of counter- 
revolution. An atmosphere of tension was created by 
circulating rumours about a Communist attempt to over- 
throw the Government. That served as a pretext for 
declaring mardal law on the eve of the meeting of the 
Central Committee. The danger of revolution was still 
there. Therefore, precaution was necessary. 

Chiang Kai-shek himself moved a special resolution 
“for the readjustment <rf party affairs”. The whole object 
<rf the resolution was to restria the activities of the 
Communists and to dislodge them from all positions of 
power inside the party as well as the army. The Communists 
ivorc required “not to entertain any doubt on, or criticise. 
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Dr. Sun or his principles”. The Communist Party was 
required to hand over to the Executive of the Kuo Min Tang 
a list of its members inside the latter. It was decided that 
not more than one third of the seats on any Committee of 
the Kuo Min Tang should be occupied by Communists. 
Communists were prohibited from being the heads of any 
party or Government department. Members of the Kuo 
Min Tang, on the other hand, were forbidden to join any 
other political organisation or participate in any activities 
initiated by such organisations. Finally, it was also resolved 
that the Central Committee of the Communist Party should 
not issue any instructions to the members of the party 
before submitting them for the approval of a joint committee 
of both the parties. The resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The left-wing leaders having 
discredited themselves by their own cowardice, the 
reactionaries had no difficulty in regaining their supremacy. 

Another serious result of the coup d’etat was the 
destruction of the authority of the ‘‘Military Council” — a 
Committee of the Kuo Min Tang set up with the purpose 
of exercising political control over the armed forces. The 
Executive Committee formally^ elected Chiang Kai-shek to 
the leadership of the party. He appointed his friend, the 
rich merchant Chang Ching-kiang, as the chairman of the 
Central Executive Committee. All the Government and 
party offices were subordinated to Chiang Kai-shek as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army. The 
Nationalist Government was transformed into a military 
dictatorship. 

TTie downfall of petit-bourgeois radicalism was com- 
plete. Mistakes committed by the Communists contributed 
to the victory of reaction. Nevertheless, Canton still 
contained dangerous germs ttf revolution which could not 
be altogether destroyed. The blockade of Hot^oi^ 
continued. The masses were still engaged in the struggle 
Against Imperialism. It wtmld he foolish for the botiigMisie 
to cut the bnmch on wfakh idbey were sitting. DAfwived of 
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the support of the masses, the Nationalist Government 
would be overthrown any day by the feudal-militarists 
hovering on the horizon, always confident of liberal support 
from Hongkong. The bourgeoisie considered it to be 
tactically wise to temporise after dealing a staggering blow 
to the vanguard of the working class. The Communists 
had been disarmed. Petit-bourgeois radicalism had been 
demoralised. Now the bourgeoisie could manoeuvre, pend- 
ing the creation of conditions in which they expected to 
act with greater freedom. In order to relieve the tenseness 
of the situation, ana get out of the revolutionary atmosphere 
of Canton, the Nationab'.t Government, under the dictation 
of Chiang Kai-shek, decided upon the policy of territorial 
expansion. An additional reason for military action north- 
wards was offered by the movement of Wu Pei-fu’s troops 
towards Canton. All other issues were forgotten in the agi- 
tation for the “North Expedition”. That was in accordance 
with the original programme of the National Government. 
The unification of the country must be brought about 
through military conquest. The Kuo Min Tang reverted 
to its tradition of military combinations. 

The experience of Canton, however, had taught the 
Kuo Min Tang a valuable lesson. Even its most reactionary 
leaders came to realise the great potentiality of mass action. 
They had no sympathy for the interests of the masses. 
They were not prepared even to go to the extent of solving 
the problems of the bourgeois revolution. Yet they planned 
to wield the formidable weapon of mass action in order 
to carry through the policy of territorial expansion. But 
the masses could be mobilised into effective action only by 
the Communists. So, the bourgeoisie decided to make a 
truce with the Communist Party, of course on their own 
conditions. In order to secure the co-operation of the 
Communists in the projected military expedition, Chiang 
Kai-shek sacrificed a few erf his counter-revolutionary 
associates. The Garrison Commander <rf Canton was im- 
prisoned. He had played a prominent part on March 20. 

26 
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The Foreign Minister C. C. Wu, the most reactionary 
representative of the big bourgeoisie, left for Shanghai — 
to inform the right-wing leaders that the situation in Canton 
was well in hand. Sun Fo was degraded from his high 
ofiice. As if to compensate for the apparent and temporary 
setback to the forces of reaction. Hu Han-min returned 
from exile to resume his high place in the councils of the 
party. The truce between the Kuo Min Tang and the 
Communist Party was concluded in the meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee ot the former held in May 
1926. Chiang Kai-shek, in behalf o^ the feudal-bourgeois 
right wing, agreed to tolerate the Communists inside the 
Kuo Min Tang. For the meritorious service of retaining the 
co-operation of the Communists even after driving them out 
of all positions of power, the Central Committee of the Kuo 
Min Tang invested Chiang Kai-shek with dictatorial power. 

The bourgeoisie recaptured the leadership of the Kuo 
Min Tang to transform it into an active agency of counter- 
revolution. Previously, it had failed to take up any 
revolutionaiy fight. From March 20, 1925, it began to \ 
fight actively against the revolution. 

So terminated the short history of “Red” Canton. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military dictatorship was not Napo- 
leonism. It was not the outcome of a successful bourgeois 
revolution. On the contrary, it was the grave-digger of a 
belated bourgeois revolution. But the efforts to stop the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution only contributed to the 
development of a greater revolution. Military victories 
strengthened the position of the feudal-bourgeois elements 
inside the Kuo Min Tang. But the mass movement, 
fomented to make those victories p>ossible, at the same time, 
increased the fighting ability of the masses. In ctmsequence, 
class struggle sharpened, The feeble voice of petit-bourgeois 
radicalism was throttled by triumpdiant reaction. But the 
forces of the revolution marched ahead, and the Kuo 
Min Tang was carried to power by mighty waves of a mass 
upheaval. 
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THE NORTH EXPEDITION 

While, under the pressure of the mass movement, the 
Kuo Min Tang made a reluctant advance towards revolution, 
there appeared a new factor on the political horizon. It 
was the so-called “left militarists' The new factor grew 
out of the decomposition of militarism. The situation had 
changed in such a way iS made it impossible for this or that 
war-lord to establish even the semblance of a central 
government commanding the recognition by a number of 
provinces for any length of time. Having brought down 
the monarchy, the process of decentralisation had gone 
farther. Since the rise and fall of the Republic, several 
war-lords had been ruling, plundering and pillaging the 
country. But the revolutionary awakening of the masses 
shook the social foundation of militarism. Mercenary 
armies were no longer always reliable. Soldiers, recruited 
from the pauperised peasantry, were liable to be infected 
by the spirit of revolt spreading through the peasant 
masses. Minor militarists tried to exploit that psychological 
atmosphere for promoting their own ambition. They 
declared their adhesion to the Kuo Ming Tang and the 
anti-imperialist movement, in order to retain the loyalty 
of their soldiers and secure the support of the peasantry as 
against the bigger war-lords. 

Previously, the bouigeoisie had allied themselves with 
the feudal forces of decentralisation in their struggle £^;ain8t 
monarchist absolutism. In the new situation, they made a 
coalition with the "left militarists”, hoping thereby to 
strengthen their position. But with such allies, die 
unification the country was not possible. Immediately 
an impetus to (he development ot the revolution, the new 
alliance was made with the purpose checking it even- 
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tually. The object was to free the Kuo Min Tang from 
the domination of the revolutionary democratic masses. 
When the feudal-bourgeois elements regained the control 
of the Kuo Min Tang and the Nationalist Government, 
they launched upon the North Expedition with the object 
of forming a counter-revolutionary bloc with the “left” 
militarists. 

The Nationalist Government had been established 
with the object of unifying the country under one central 
authority. That was demanded in the interest of the 
bourgeoisie. Trade was seriously injured by the never- 
ending civil wars. Exactions by the militarists ruined the 
economic life of the country. Ever since the passing of the 
Manchus, the bourgeoisie had failed signally to create a 
centralised modern State. They had supported this or that 
feudal war-lord, hoping that he would do this work for 
them. Finally, there appeared on the scene the new force 
with the support of which the bourgeoisie could realise their 
aspirations. But a centralised modern State, created with 
the support of the masses, was sure to be an instrument of 
a great social revolution which the bourgeoisie did not 
favour. They desired certain changes in the conditions of 
the country; but the changes should not go to the extent 
of a revolution. Consequently, the programme of the 
Nationalist Government about the unification of the country, 
remained in abeyance. As long as the feudal war-lords 
controlled large areas, the nationalist bourgeoisie did not 
dare challenge their position. 

The opportunity came when allies could be found 
inside the ranks of the militarists. Ever since 1924, the 
process of decomposition had been noticeable. In 1926, 
militarism was seriously weakened by eternal quarrels. 
Apart from its internal contradictions, its rear was 
threatened everywhere by the awakening of the masses. 
The peasantry were tired of destructive civil war. They 
heard the echo of the mighty voice raised by the urban 
4emocracy. Taking advantage d the situation, smaller 
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Generals began to revolt against the war-lords, splitting up 
the forces of militarism. The Kuo Min Tang welcomed 
them in its ranks, and incoalition with them extended the 
authority of the Nationalist Government as far as the 
Yangtse. 

The most representative type of left militarists was 
Feng Yu-hsiang. He was a social phenomenon. Born of a 
peasant family in the province of Anhwei, he enlisted 
himself as an ordinary soldier while still very young. He 
was driven into the army by the dire destitution of his 
family. But it was not until 1915 that he acted as anything 
more than a soldier, oueying orders given by no matter 
who. In that year, he was sent to Szechuan with the task 
of defending that province against the attack of the revolu- 
tionaries from Yunan. There he revolted against Yuan 
Shih-kai, when the news reached him that the latter had 
decided to found a new ruling dynasty. But still, Feng 
did not join the general revolt. He reflected the sentiment 
of the comparatively well-to-do peasantry who, tired of civil 
war, desired peace, but were too conservative to favour a 
revolution. That social background distii^uished Feng 
from the usual run of the militarist rulers. 

Eventually, he became the Governor of the province of 
Shensi under Wu Pei-fu. It is reported that as Governor of 
Shensi, Feng departed from the usual method of the mili- 
talists’ rule. Instead of being a feared, but hated, parasite, as 
the militarists invariably were, he endeavoured to win the 
support of the people. With that purpose, he showed some 
concern for public welfare. In the absence of a central Ex- 
chequer, armies could be maintained and wars waged only by 
fleecing the people. Feng’s policy of winning the support of 
the people, therefore, could not go to the extent of freeing 
them from the heavy burden of militarism. He only sought 
to introduce a regulated system of taxation by prohibiting 
indiscriminate exactions and banditry. In order to keep 
the soldiers away from robbery, he made it a point to pay 
them regularly. 
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Fein’s distinction from other militarists was attributed 
to his profession of Christianity. He might have been 
influenced in that way; but the real reason of his distinction 
was different. The desire of the conservative peasantry to 
be left in peace, undisturbed either by reaction or by revolu- 
tion, produced Feng Yu-hsiang and his army which combined 
the historical significance of the German Peasants’ War. the 
Puritanism of the English Roundheads and the primitive 
democratic tendency of the native Taipings. Cromwell 
became the ideal of Feng Yu-hsiang who, at the same time, 
inherited some traditions of the Taiping Revolt. 

In 1922, Feng Yu-hsiang was appointed the Inspector 
General of the forces under the Command of Wu Pei-fu. In 
that capacity he was stationed in Peking. There he came 
under the influence of the democratic movement developing 
ever since 1919. The narrow-visioned peasant in him came 
in contact with the bourgeoisie aspiring for power. Still 
averse to do anything that might contribute to the dis- 
turbance, so hated by the rich peasantry, Feng nevertheless 
came to understand that peace and order, coveted by the 
class he represented, could not be established piecemeal. 
His “roundheads” were of no avail unless they could be the 
instrument for capturing political power. As Commandant 
of the Metropolis, he was in a very favourable position to 
strike the decisive blow. After two years’ preparations, he 
finally did that in October 1924. 

While his chief, Wu Pei-fu, was engaged in a huge trial 
of strength with the rival war-lord Chang Tso-lin, Feng 
turned against him and captured Peking. That was a 
sti^ering blow. Wu Pei-fu was completely routed. The 
victorious Manchurians swept down as far as the Yangtse. 
But Feng held Peking with the central and western pro- 
vinces. He imprisoned the rank reactionary Tsao Kun, who 
had become the President ^ the imaginary Rqiublk by 
tadbcry. He went ferther, and expelled the boyJEmperor 
from the Forbidden City. But those actions were not 
followed up by any positively revolutionary measures. 
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Instead of destroying the defeated militarism by a swift 
attack, Feng chose to maintain only the military control of 
the Capital, while entrusting the task of attending to poli- 
tical affairs to the discredited elder statesman Tuan Chi-jui. 
The latter proposed to convene a conference for ihe unifica- 
tion of the country on a mutual understanding of the con- 
tending parties. He entered into negotiations even with 
Chang Tso-lin, the most reictionary of all the militarists. 
Under his advice, Feng agreed to ally himself with Chang, 
and even Sun Yat-sen inclined towards joining that unholy 
alliance. It was to settle the details of that affair that Sun 
Yat-sen visited Peking just before his death. 

I’he arch-reactionary Chang Tso-lin, however, did not 
trust Feng, and with the help of Japan made preparations 
to drive him out of Peking. In November 1925, he moved 
large forces towards the city. But it was the turn for his 
camp to decompose. No sooner had the campaign begun, 
than the loyalty of his allies south of Tientsin was found to 
be undependable, and he w'as easily driven back by Feng 
Yu-hsiang. 7'he trouble was not confined to the outskirts 
of his territories. It broke out at the very centre of his 
domain. A group of his Generals demanded that he should 
lay down the Command and return to Mukden. The 
demand was presently backed up by the revolt of a section 
of his army commanded by Kuo Sun-lin who marched upon 
Mukden. Just at that moment, there was an attempt in 
Peking to overthrow the Government of Tuan Chi-jui and 
establish a democratic regime on the lines of the Canton 
Nationalist Government. While in occupation of Peking, 
Feng had all along been supported by the democratic move- 
ment. His revolt against Wu Pei-fu had been condemned 
as treachery by other militarists and the foreign Powers. 
But the urban democratic masses under the leader^ip of 
the Communists recognised the objectively revolutionary 
significance of his military action. It was expected that he 
would place his military forces at the di^iosal of the demo- 
ti:utic movement. Counting upon his military support, it 
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was planned to overthrow the Tuan Chi-jui Government 
by an insurrection of the democratic masses. But at the 
crucial moment, he failed to come forward with the expected 
help. The insurrection was easily suppressed. 

The reactionaries were not slow to detect that Feng 
Yu-hsiang was half-hearted in his alliance with the revolu- 
tionary democratic movement. They decided to act quickly 
to drive him out of Peking before it was too late, before 
he came more under the revolutionary influence. The 
military Governor of Tientsin had not supported Chang 
Tso-lin in his campaign against Feng. Evidently on the 
instigation of foreign Imperialism, he now took the initiative 
and issued a manifesto to the Chinese people denouncing the 
“Christian General” as an agent of Bolshevism, and declaring 
his intention to drive Feng out of Peping for the sake 
of saving China from “red ruin”. Feng could no longer 
remain inactive. He moved his troops against T ientsin, and 
occupied the headquarters of his adversary who withdrew 
southward in a veritable rout. 

The debacle of Wu Pei-fu, the decomposition of the 
forces of Chang Tso-lin, and the rout of the anti-red hero of 
Tientsin, proved that, had Feng acted with determination 
and rapidity from the very beginning, reactionary mili- 
tarism could have been altogether destroyed. In the cam- 
paign against Tientsin, his troops were assisted by the work- 
ing class, by attacking the enemy from the rear. But Feng’s 
strategy was never Napoleonic. He always acted on the prin- 
ciple of not risking a battle until there was no way out of it. 
He was guided by the sentiments of the conservative 
peasantry who disliked disturbance. Desirous of establishii^ 
peaceful and orderly conditions, he was reluctant to do what 
his social supporters resented. He sought to win the con- 
fidence of the peasantry not by advocating revolutionary 
measures against the forces of their oppression, but by show- 
ing that he did not initiate civil war. The comparatively 
'well-to-do peasant proprietors of the northern provinces had 
something to lose; therefore, they approv^ of Feng’s 
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cautious poliqr. Anxious to act according to the desire of 
the conservative rural masses, he failed to be faitliful to his 
urban supporters. Reluctant to carry on a revolutionary 
■war while the conditions were all favourable, he was bound 
to be beaten. 

Chang Tso-lin’s position in Manchuria was saved by 
the intervention of Japanese Imperialism. Under the walls 
of Mukden, the rebels Wi-te beaten by the Japanese troops. 
Their leaders M'ere executed with exemplary cruelty. On 
the other hand, wi»h the help ot Anglo-American Imperial- 
ism, Wu Pei-fu had again raised a large army. Before long, 
Feng Yu-hsiang began lo feel the uncomfortable result of 
his dilatory tactics. The two bigger war-lords entered into 
an alliance against the common enemy, and Peking was 
attacked from three sides. With the cry of “Bolshevik 
danger”, the well-to-do peasants of Central China were 
incited to revolt against the Second People’s Army, an 
auxiliary to Feng’s forces. His rear being thus endangered, 
Feng withdrew from Peking, which was occupied by the 
reactionary alliance in March 1926. Thus ended the first 
stage in the development of left militarism. , 

The second group of left militarists appeared in the 
Yangtse Valley, its leading figure being General Tang 
Shen-chi of Hunan who subsequently played a prominent 
part in the Nationalist Government of Hankow. At that 
time, there were five principal military constellations in 
China. Chang Tso-lin ruled in the Manchurian provinces 
and, in collaboration with Wu-Pei-fu, regained the control 
of the Peking Government. The latter dominated the 
central provinces with his headquarters in Honan. 
Shanghai, together with the five maritime provinces, were 
under Sun Chuan-fang. Shantung was under Chang 
Tsung-chang whose power extended to the metropolitan 
province of Chili. Finally, Feng Yu-hsiang, though 
expelled from Peking, still retained the control of the 
western provinces. In addition, there was Yen Hsi-shan, 
the so-called “model tuchun” of Shansi. 
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When Wu Pei-fu was driven out of power by Feng 
Yu-hsiang, his former lieutenants in the Yangtse provinces 
became independent lords of their respective domains. 
After Wu Pei-fu had rehabilitated his position, they were 
no longer willing to owe allegiance to their former chief. 
The Governor of Hupeh, for example, in 1924 extended 
hospitality to his defeated chief, but would not countenance 
his scheme to regain power. Tang Shen-chi captured the 
rich province of Hunan. In the other Yangtse provinces, 
lesser military lights also wanted to fish in troubled waters; 
they became independent potentates while their chief was 
in difficulty. 

All those “left militarists”, directly or indirectly, openly 
or secretly, expressed their sympathy with the Nationalist 
Government of Canton. With the object of securing 
popular support to the struggle for the realisation of their 
individual ambitions, they began to talk of revolution, and 
assumed an apparently benevolent attitude towards the 
masses. 

There was a plan to form a Southern Federation to 
resist the domination of the northern militarists controlling 
the nominal central Government in Peking. History was 
on the point of repeating itself — after a decade. The first 
stone in the foundation of the Nationalist Government of 
Canton was laid in 1917, when the Governors of several 
southern provinces made an alliance against the reactionaries 
of Peking. That confederacy did not materialise into any- 
thing of political value, although it received the support of 
the bourgeoisie. Notwithstanding the apparent similarity, 
the situation in 1926 was different. The motive force of 
the movement was no longer the ambition of provincial 
satraps, supported by the opportunism of the cowardly 
bourgeoisie. Those factors were still in operation, but a 
popular awakening made all the difference in the situatitm. 

The decompositicm of militarism crated conditions in 
whkh the bourgeoisie could take the initiative for unifying 
at least a part of the country under a central Government. 
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There were two factors which could be utilised for that 
purpose. On the one hand, there was the revolutionary 
awakening of the masses and, on the other, the readiness 
of lesser militarists to owe formal allegiance to the 
Nationalist Government in the struggle to overthrow the 
bigger war-lords. The astounding success of the North 
Expedition was due to the fact that, for a time, the two 
factors could be wielded together vithout any great hitch. 
There was nothing in common between the two. They were 
actuated by entirely difterent motives. But, for the moment, 
tliey could unite against a common enemy. The bourgeoisie 
wanted to make use of boiii the factors for aggrandising their 
power through a territorial expansion. The process, never- 
theless, coincided with a stormy development of the mass 
movement. The result was that the logic of revolutionary 
development defeated the object of the bourgeoisie. As 
soon as the first stage of territorial expansion was completed, 
there began the struggle for power between the bourgeoisie 
and their left militarist allies. That struggle again was cut 
across by a greater struggle — between the democratic masses 
and all the other components of the united nationalist 
front taken together. Finally, the bourgeoisie and the left 
militarists composed their differences in the face of the 
common danger, — the revolutionary masses. The alliance 
of two classes with antagonistic interests could not be with- 
out a hitch; but the fear of revolution and the hatred for 
the working class were the cement that held it together in 
the revolutionary crisis. 

The North Expedition started from Canton in July 
1926. Amazing the world, it swept the entire south of the 
country in two months, and reached the Yangtse in Septem- 
ber. The Han Cities in the centre of the country were cap- 
tured. The progress towards Shanghai was not so rapid. 
Nevertheless, in March 1927, the Nationalist Army occupied 
Shanghai as well as Nanking. In course of the l^pedition, 
enemy Commanders, one after another, joined the' National- 
ist Army. Within six months frorni the beginnii^ of the 
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Expedition, the Nationalist Army grew ten times laigjer. 
The newly acquired forces were all mercenary, and their 
officers were no friends of the revolution. The potential 
danger to the revolution, however, was counteracted by the 
development of another force with equal rapidity. Not only 
the urban democratic masses, but peasants throughout the 
newly occupied provinces were mobilised in the struggle 
against foreign Imperialism and native militarism. Side by 
side with the growth of the Kuo Min Tang and the Com- 
munist Party, there developed auxiliary organisations with 
mass membership. At the beginning of 1927, the total 
membership of the trade unions was more than two millions. 
The number of the organised peasants was several times as 
much. The most remarkable feature of the whole campaign 
was the enthusiastic support it received from the popular 
masses. The army had always been a dreaded and hated 
thing in China. But the Nationalist Army was hailed by 
the people everywhere as the liberator. The forces of the 
enemy were thus caught between two fires. Surrounded by 
the hostile people, they flew in all directions, even before 
being attacked by the nationalist troops. Many enemy 
commanders declared their adhesion to the nationalist cause, 
that being the only means by which they could hold their 
forces together. Notwithstanding the motive with which 
the military expedition had been launched, it became a 
means of developing the revolution. 

The programme of the Kuo Min Tang was circulated 
broadcast to win the support of the masses. The second 
Congress of the party had raised the issue of an agrarian 
revolution. It had declared that “in order to strengthen 
the foundation of the revolution, the Kuo Min Tang must 
first of all seek the participation of the peasants; that the 
policy of the party must be in the first instance to pay atten- 
tion to the interests of the peasamts; and the action of the 
Government must be directed to the liberation of the 
peasantry.” That declaration of the Kuo Min Tang reached 
the peasant masses even ahead of the Nationalist Army. 
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Consequently, they were ready to welcome the army as their 
deliverer. The army, though still largely mercenary in 
composition, was itself affected by revolutionary enthusiasm. 
It was fighting for an ideal. To each unit, there was attached 
a political commissar who conducted propaganda among the 
troops. Wherever it was stationed, the army was brought 
into close touch with the masses of the peopk through public 
meetings and demonstrations. It was no longer an instru- 
ment of exaction and oppression, it became a part of the 
people, fighting with (heir whole-beaned support, for their 
interest. In short, tlie spectacular success of the expedition 
was due partly to the dcf ’ction in the enemy camp and very 
largely to the revolutionary ferment among the masses. The 
decomposition of militarism itself was due to this latter 
cause. 

The first stage of the expedition reached its climax in 
the occupation of the British Concession at Hankow. The 
expedition started from Kwangtung in two columns, one 
through Hunan towards Hankow and the other through 
Kiangsi having Shanghai for its objective. The former was. 
substantially reinforced by the adhesion of Tang Shen-chi 
who revolted against his former chief Wu Pei-fu. The 
Nationalist Army was commanded by the Governor of 
Hunan himself when it occupied the provincial capital. It 
marched upon the Han Cities (Woochang, Hanyang and 
Hankow). The first, being the capital of the province of 
Hupeh, was strongly garrisoned by Wu Pei-fu’s troops. It 
had been invested by another column of the Nationalist 
Army before Changsha was taken. But, being strongly gar- 
risoned, Woochang could not be captured so easily. While 
the main body of the enemy forces was engaged in defending 
Woochang, Tai^ Shen-chi, marching from his base in 
Hunan, crossed the Yangtse and took possession of Hanyang 
with its great arsenal. The Commander of the newly 
occupied city also went over to the nationalists and was 
rewarded with a high post. Thereafter, Hankow was cap- 
tured practically without any resistance. Surrounded from 
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all sides, Woochang held out still for another month. The 
only real battle of the whole campaign took place for the 
capture of that old, strongly walled, city. 

The hero of that battle was the so-called “Iron Army” 
wjiich was the nucleus of a really revolutionary force. The 
“Iron Army” had been recruited largely from the Workers’ 
Guards formed during the boycott of Hongkong. It was 
officered entirely by cadets from the Whampoa Academy. 
Its driving force was a division commanded by the youthful 
Communist Yeh Tin. Tang Shen-chi’s plan was to have 
that revolutionary nucleus of the nationalist forces destroyed 
in the battle against overwhelming odds at Woochang. At 
any rate, while the “Iron Army” kept the main body of 
Wu Pei-fu’s forces engaged, the “left” militarists carried the 
prize of Hanyang and Hankow. They were firmly 
established in power before the revolutionary army could 
prevent them' from doing so. 

But the scheme of the veiled counter-revolutionaries 
met obstruction from the workers of Hankow. While the 
nationalist forces were marching upon the Han Cities, great 
mass demonstrations were taking place there against native 
militarism and foreign Imperialism. Those demonstrations, 
backed up by a general strike of nearly a quarter of a 
million workers, had the effect of an attack upon the rear 
of Wu Pei-fu’s forces when these had to face the Nationalist 
Army. It was the working class, enthusiastically supported 
by the urban petit-bourgeoisie (students, artisans, small 
traders, employees etc.), that frustrated the plan of Tai^ 
Shen-chi, and created at Hankow the base for a struggle 
against the feudal-bourgeois right wing of the Kuo Min Tang 
on the point of betraying the revolution. 

In view of the fact that the right wing, led by Chiang 
Kai-shek, was regaining dictatorial power in the party as 
^ well as in the Government, the petit-bourgeois left wing of 
the Kuo Min Tang encouraged the action ttf the working 
4::]ass, not tmly in the Han Cities, but all aloi^ the Yangtse. 
The provinces of Hunan and Hupeh became the scene ot 
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a powerful mass movement, in the face of which the “left” 
militarists did not dare capture power openly. The old 
China was no more. In the new situation, a General could 
not do what he pleased. His troops were placed in the 
midst of a surging sea of revolutionary mass movement. 
The soldiers were themselves affected by the revolutionary- 
awakening. In that atmosphere, no army w ts immune from 
decomposition. Consequently, the “left” militarists con- 
sidered it to be the best policy to submit themselves 
ostensibly to the Kuo Min Tang, and Tvait for developments. 

The real powet fell in the binds of the working class 
which was partially arm< d. In the beginning of December 
1926, the British Concession at Hankow was captured by 
the masses. The nationalists scored a great victory, not only 
over the militarist Wu Pei-fu, but also over foreign Im- 
perialism. Finding it a very risky adventure to defend its 
ill-gotten privilege against a whole nation in revolt, British 
Imperialism agreed to the Nationalist Government taking 
over the Concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang. Wuhan, 
the collective name given to the Han Cities, became the 
new centre of the democratic revolution which had suffered 
a defeat at Canton on March 20, 1926. 

The main column of the Nationalist Army, commanded 
by Chiang Kai-shek himself, met greater resistance on the 
way to its coveted goal — Shanghai. Its march through the 
province of Kiangsi had not been very effectively opposed. 
Nanchang, the capital of the province, was captured simul- 
taneously with the occupation of Wuhan. But then began 
the real fight. Although his camp also was not free from 
defection, Sun Chuan-fang could count upon foreign aid 
which was not so easily available for Wu Pei-fu, owing to 
the fact that the latter’s forces were located far away from 
the sea-coast. That advantage, however, was counter- 
balanced by the fact that Shanghai was the home of the 
revolutionary proletariat which assailed Sun Chuan-fang’s 
forces from the reiur while they were attacked by the 
^Nationalist Army on the front. 
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At the end of 1926, Shanghai was in a state of siege. 
The Nationalist Army had closed up, cutting all connections 
inland to the south and west. At that juncture, the 
Governor of Chekiang declared the independence of his 
province. He was in secret alliance with the Shantung 
war-lord Chang Tsung-chang who was a rival of Sun 
Chuan-fang for the control of Shanghai. On the other 
hand, a formidable force of international Imperialism was 
concentrated on the sea with the object of defending 
Shanghai against any possible revolutionary attack. In those 
circumstances, Chiang Kai-shek showed great reluctance to 
press upon Shanghai. He was averse to displease the 
imperialist Powers, and forfeit the sympathy of the Shanghai 
bourgeoisie. While the working class began to assail the 
rear of the enemy, Chiang Kai-shek’s army was in no hurry 
to strike. There went on mysterious negotiations for a 
joint control of Shanghai. Sun Chuan-fang withdrew his 
troops from Shanghai which passed under the control of his 
rival. One by one, a number of enemy Generals went over 
to the nationalists. I’he key to that bewildering situation 
was the anxiety of the nationalists to come to some agree- 
ment with all concerned with the control of Shanghai, 
namely, foreign Imperialism, the native bourgeoisie and the 
militarists. The plan was to bring about al nationalist 
occupation of Shanghai by means other than revolutionary. 
The naval and military forces of Imperialism, with whom 
rested the last word about the fate of China’s economic 
metropolis, would not permit any change in the control of 
that important position except on their own conditions. 

While the nationalist leaders .were involved in that 
effort to find the line of least resistance, there developed 
in Shanghai a p>owerful mass movement seriously challeng- 
ing foreign Imperialism as well as native reaction. On 
February 19, a general strike was declared to celebrate the 
nationalist occupation of the province of Chekiang. The 
strike quickly developed into an insurrection against the 
retreating forces of Sun Chuan-fang. That was a period 
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of transition, Shanghai having, for the moment, no estab* 
lished authority. Sun Chuan-fang was withdrawing, to be 
replaced by his rival. The working class made a bold 
effort to take advantage of the moment for establishing 
a democratic city government elected by the people. 
The democratic masses rallied round the working class; 
the Nationalist Army w'as only twenty miles away from the 
city, and there was no obstacle before it. But it refused 
to act. Under the deepening frown of the imperialist fleet, 
on the one hand, and before the advancing army of Chang 
Tsung-chang, on the other, a democratic government came 
into existence in Shangh.d. Having acted so heroically for 
aiding the victory of the Nationalist Army, the working class 
was betrayed by the latter in that critical moment. Single- 
handed, the Shanghai working class could not hold the 
position for a long time against such overwhelming odds. 
With the help of foreign Imperialism and all the native 
reactionaries, the "Shanghai Volunteer Corps” was formed. 
The working class was declared to be the real enemy of 
vested interest. That was the signal for the militarists to 
strike at the hated enemy. Shanghai became the scene of 
an orgy of bloody repression. Workers were arrested in 
hundreds, and their leaders simply beheaded in public. 

Only after the revolutionary democratic movement hfid 
been thus crushed by the greatly superior forces of reaction 
with exemplary barbarity, the Nationalist Army marched 
into Shanghai, but even then not to avenge its heroic allies; 
it followed up its treachery by an open attack against 
the democratic forces of revolution. The first act of the 
Nationalist Army on its arrival at Shanghai was to turn 
upon the revolutionary working class with fierce cruelty, 
which even surpassed that committed by the hangmen of 
Chang Tsung-chang. It became obvious that the Nationalist 
Army was allowed by international Imperialism to reach 
the coveted goal on condition that it would ruthlessly 
«tp{^ess the revolutionary movement. The nationalist 
((^endf ordered wholesale shooting ci the workers: » 

27 
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ferocious attack was macle upon the Communist Party, 
because the latter demanded that political power should not 
be usurped by the militarists, but remain vested in the 
democratic “City Council” elected by the people. 

The success of the North Expedition thus coincided 
with a fierce clash between the two forces that had con- 
tributed to that success. The Nationalist Army, having 
reached the Yangtse Valley, from Wuhan to Shanghai, the 
Kuo Min Tang had to choose between the revolutionary 
democracy and left militarism. In course of the campaign, 
both had increased in power, claiming the right to determine 
the character of the further development of the nationalist 
movement. The bourgeoisie could retain the leadership of 
the movement by allying with either of the contending 
forces, respectively of revolution and counter-revolution. 
There was no hesitation on their part. They had launched 
upon the policy of territorial expansion with the object of 
freeing the Nationalist Government from the influence of 
the revolutionary masses. At the critical moment, upon the 
conclusion of the North Expedition, they preferred the 
alliance with feudalism represented by the left militarists. 
But the petit-bourgeois left wing of the Kuo Min Tang 
hesitated. In the half-hearted struggle against the feudal- 
bourgeois right wing, the petit-bourgeois radicals tried to 
ride on two horses which could never make a harmonious 
team. The desire to retain the support of left militarism 
seriously disturbed their alliance with the revolutionary 
masses; they were eventually obliged to break that alliance 
and thus betray the revolution. 

Following, the success of the North Expedition, the 
National Democratic Revolution was overtaken by a severe 
crisis, which destroyed the Kuo Min Tang. It ceased to be the 
organ of a revolutionary struggle. Mocking at the principle 
of Sun Yat-sen, class struggle inside its own ranlui broke out 
into a fierce conflict. The bourgeoisie was the first to 
ittack. They had begun it already at Canton. Arrivii^ 
it their base in Shanghai, they discarded all pretense, and 
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made it clear that, should the Nationalist Revolution go 
farther than they wished, they would turn against it. 
National interest was subordinated to class interest. The 
petit-bourgeoisie tried to play the ostrich game. They sought 
to ignore unpalatable realities which rudely challenged 
their pet doctrines of neo-Confucianism. But there is no 
neutrality in a revolutionary struggle. Not willing to stand 
faithfully by the revoluticaary mas'‘,es, they presently found 
themselves in the other camp. A consolidation of the forces 
of counter-revolution under the leadership of the Kuo Min 
Tang was the net outcome of the North Expedition. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE KUO MIN TANG SPLITS 

An oi^ganisation embracing a variety of social elements 
with conflicting interests can never be a cohesive political 
party. Until its reoi^ganisation in 1924, the Kuo Min Tang 
was the party of the boui^eoisie, although it entered into 
opportunist alliances with certain sections of the feudal 
aristocracy and patriarchal officials. Since all those classes 
could not agree on all questions at all times, the Kuo Min 
Tang remained a very loose combination without any 
definite political programme. After the reoiganisation, its 
social composition became still more heterogeneous. Its 
ranks were swelled by the influx of workers and peasants, 
while the reactionary social elements standing to the right 
of the boutgeoisie continued to be in it. Strictly .speaking, 
the Kuo Min Tang ceased to be a political party. It became 
an alliance of several classes ostensibly with a revolutionary 
purpose. Nevertheless, the exigencies of the revolutionary 
struggle forced upon it the forms of a political party. 

The Kuo Min Tang represented the specific form of 
political organisation produced by the conditions of a 
colonial country. The social character of the Nationalist 
Revolution in colonial countries being bourgeois-democratic, 
it is bound to take place on the basis of a broad coalition of 
classes. As a matter of fact, the bourgeois revolution, under 
all circumstances, involves a variety of classes which are 
interested in the overthrow of feudalism. When it is given 
the additional task of fighting foreign Impterialism, the 
coalition of classes, constituting its basis, necessarily becomes 
still broader. The nationalist revolution in the colonial 
countries primarily involves the bourgeoisie; the peasantry 
and the proletariat. But under certain circumstances, other 
social elements, in so far as Imperialism is antagonistic to 
their interest, may be drawn into the alliance. Btn such a 
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combination is bound to be temporary, liable to fall apart 
as soon as class contradictions become manifest in course of 
the anti-imperialist struggle. Owing to the instability of 
its composidon, the anti-imperialist alliance finds itself 
constantly in a state of flux, and is shaken from time to time 
by internal conflicts. 

That was the case with the Kuo Mih Tang. Its 
reorganisation in 1924 was soon followed by a crisis. The 
broadening of its social oasis was vehemently opposed by 
the bourgeoisie under the pressure of their feudal-patriarchal 
allies. These elements had dominated the politics of the 
Kuo Min Tang until theii. Ostensibly the struggle was on 
the question of admitting the Conununists into the Kuo 
Min Tar^. Essentially, the issue was different. It was 
concerning the hegemony in the struggle for national 
liberation. Should national liberation be interpreted in 
terms of the sectional interests of the bourgeoisie, or should 
it conform with the requirements of the masses? In the 
latter case, the movement for national liberation would 
be committed to an object no less than a complete bour- 
geois democratic revolution. The overthrow of foreign 
Imperialism should synchronise with the destruction of 
native feudalism and ail other forms of pre-capitalist social 
relations. By admitting the revolutionary vanguard of the 
working class into its folds, the Kuo Min Tang logically 
committed itself to the latter course. Naturally, the Old 
Guard did not approve of that step. That inner conflict 
eventually culminated in a split of the party. 

The process of the split coincided with the shmt 
advance towards Jacobinism. That was an instance of the 
dialectics of historical developments. The intensification 
of revolutionary struggle necessarily accentuEted the conflict 
of the interests of the various classes involved in it. The 
struggle cotdd develop farther in die revolutionary direction 
by ending the conflict at the com the elements trying 
to brake it The ether almmative was a compoutitm of 
tiie internal ohnflicc oh the terms of dkne opposed to 
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the advance in the revolutionary direction. Those terms 
necessarily included severe restrictions on the activities of 
the revolutionary classes. In the begnning of the process 
of dillerentiation, the development was in the former direc- 
tion. The advance towards Jacobinism coincided with a 
formal expulsion from the party of the anti-revolutionary 
elements. But because the expulsion was only formal, the 
anti-revolutionary elements successfully conspired against 
their opponents, and before long regained the control of the 
party. The end of the short period of Jacobinism marked 
a reunion of the conflicting elelments. But it was a super- 
ficial and deceptive unity. The result of the North Expedi- 
tion again opened up the old wound. It became evident 
that the conflict of classes was irreconcilable. In consequence 
of the territorial expansion and the stormy development of 
the forces of revolutionary democracy, the conflict of classes 
inside the Kuo Min Tang became extremely acute, much 
more so than ever before. 

The new crisis developed on the background of a more 
complicated situation. In course of the military operations, 
a third factor had entered the arena. It was the so-called 
left militarists. Through their formal adherence to the 
Kuo Min Tang, the armed forces of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment came largely under their control. T’hey acted as the 
agents of feudalism. The appearance of that new factor 
enormously strengthened the tendency towards the establish- 
ment of a military dictatorship. It confused the situation 
because, owing to its interference, the struggle between the 
right and left wings for the leadership of the party ceased 
to be on a class line. Both the wings dlied themselves with 
militarists. Nevertheless, the struggle ostensibly was 
between the principle of the party control of the Govern- 
ment and military dictatorship. The left wing contended 
that not only the civil Government, but the military af&irs 
as well, should be guided collectively by the party. The 
ligjit wing was accused ni violating that principle. The 
Tight wii^, on its part, maintained that it huid not violated 
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the principle, and accused the petit-bourgeois radicals of 
subservience to the Communists. In spite of the fonnaiistic 
bickerings, both were equally inclined towards military 
dictatorship, inasmuch as it was a part of the programme 
of the nationalist movement. 

The revolution was to be accomplished in three stages, 
the first of them being unification of the country through 
military action. I’he first stage of 'he revolution was still 
far from being completea. I’he country was not yet united 
under one central authority. Therefore, military dictator- 
ship wds on the order of the day. No believer in Sun 
Yat-sen’s political doctrines could be free from the inclina- 
tion to military dictatorship. The difference was that, while 
the big bourgeois right wing could set up its own military 
dictatorship, the petit-bourgeois pseudo-radicals were not 
able to do so. They allied themselves with the “left mili- 
tarists”, who sought to capture supreme power by the 
pretension of being stout defenders of the principle of party 
control. But in reality, the “left militarists” were also 
defenders of feudalism. Through the control of the military 
forces in the leftist camp, those agents of feudalism 
transformed the Nationalist Government into a military 
dictatorship. 

In the last analysis, the dispute was not over military 
dictatorship. All were in favour of it. The question was, 
who should exercise it. The struggle took place in a situa- 
tion which was extremely complicated by all these currents 
and cross-currents. There were no less than four sets of 
conflicts in operation. There was the old conflict about 
the leadership of the party. Secondly, the new factor, 
namely, the left militarists, contended with the bourgeoisie 
for the exercise of military dictatorship. In the third place, 
there was the conflict between the petit-bourgeois radicals 
and the Communists for the leadership of the revolutionary 
struggle. The former resented the fact that, by the logic of 
events, the hegemony of the revolutionary stri^le had 
|ia«x»i to the proletariat. In order to be really lo^l to the 
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Involution, they must give up the preteilsiort to be the 
saviours of the masses, and act according to the will of the 
latter. Finally, there was the basic conflict between the 
exploiting and exploited classes, — a conflict that cut across 
the whole situation. 

Owing to such complicated aoss-currents in tlie back- 
ground, the new schism in the Kuo Min Tang was entirely 
different from the old. The struggle over the alliance with 
the Communist Party had been clearly on class lines. The 
Old Guard, composed of feudal lords, patriarchal literati, 
officials of the old school, and big merchants, opposed a 
broadening of the social basis of the party. They were afraid 
that the new social orientation and its reorganisation would 
weaken their hold on the party. As against them, the left 
wing, composed of young intellectuals and representing the 
awakening urban democracy, welcomed an ally with whose 
aid they expected to capture the leadership of the party. 
The coup d’etat of March 20 was an outbreak of that 
original struggle on a clear class line. The right wii^ 
regained its supremacy. 

The immediate cause of the coup d'dtat was the struggle 
between Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Chin-wei for the 
control of the Wampoa Military Academy. At that time, 
both belonged to the same group inside the Kuo Min Tang. 
The former was the head of the Academy as regards military 
instruction, while the latter was the political director. 
According to the generally accepted principle that all afffiirs 
should be under party control, Wang Chin-wei’s function 
was supreme. He was the chosen leader of the party, and 
in that capacity claimed the political direction also of the 
military afffiirs. His overthrow indicated which way the 
wind was blowing. The new military force, created by the 
Nationalist Government, owing unconditional allegiance 
to it, tended to become a weapon in the hand of the 
bourgeoisie. Otiang Kai-shek acted as the representative of 

bourgeoisie, as against Wang Chin-wei whoMi radkad 
Htttioaalittn wtm heading towards revoludeautry demoer)K)e. 
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As soon as the nucleus of a iiew military force came 
under the control of the representatives of the bourgeoisie 
inside the party, the right wing was eager to remove it from 
the revolutionary atmosphere of Canton. The North 
Expedition was a necessary consequence of the coup d'dtat 
of March 20. Military operations and fertiiorial expansion 
provided the right wing with an opportunity for building 
up a fairly cohesive army around the nucleus created at 
Canton. Possessing something of its own, it could assimilate 
the left miliurists von over during the campaign, seldom 
by political conviction, but often by very questionable 
means such as bribery. 

As the Commander of the firm nucleus of the 
Nationalist Army, Chiang Kai-shek could claim and main- 
tain his supreme authority over the armed forces inflated 
rapidly through the adhesion of questionable elements. He 
was well on the road to a military dictatorship. His petit- 
bourgeois rival had to depend entirely upon the left 
militarist allies. Chiang Kai-shek’s military dictatorship 
was resented not only by his old political rivals — the 
followers of Liao Chung-hai and Wang Chin-wei. Many 
right-wingers, associated with him in the struggle against 
Jacobinism at Canton, also became jealous of him when he 
began to acquire too much power. Unable to control him 
from inside, they went over to the opposing camp, which 
took over the fraudulent label of the "left wing". After the 
split, resulting from the North Expedition, the “left wing" 
counted among its leaders an inveterate right-winger like Sun 
Fo, a typical member of the Old Guard like Tan Yen-kai, a 
scion of the big bourgeoisie like T. V. Soong, a hard-boiled 
reactionary like the ex-Christian Bishop Hsu Chien, and a 
Victorian liberal like Eugene Chen. ThoSe new acquisi- 
tions, added to the fetidal militarists, until a few days ago 
lieutenants of the war-lord Wu Pei-fu, made the left wing 
a motley crew. The struggle inside the Kuo Min Tang 
kiis developing on the background trf an acute tsonflict 

But the split did not talm pIsKe atoitg the Kne of 
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that conflict. Superficial issues of personal jealousy and 
clique-rivalry for power overshadowed serious political 
issues. Consequently, the split made the situation even 
more complicated. 

Wuhan was the first important city on the Yangtse 
reached by the Nationalist Army. Soon after it was 
captured, the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo Min 
Tang, still at Canton, decided that the seat of the Govern- 
ment should be removed there. Large expansion of terri- 
tories under its jurisdiction, and inflation of the military 
forces by the adhesion of new elements, required that the 
Government should be situated in a place from where all 
affairs could be guided practically and effectively. The 
Central Executive Committee had an overwhelming right- 
wing majority. It had supported Chiang Kai-shek first in 
his attack upon the incipient forces of Jacobinism, and 
then in the policy of increasing the power of the bourgeoisie 
through territorial expansion and alliance with left 
militarism. 

The decision was in complete accord with the require- 
ments of the situation. The place chosen for the new seat 
of the Government was of great economic importance and 
strategic value. It was situated in the middle of the country. 
At that moment, no better place could be found. For 
traditional reasons, Nanking might have been preferrable 
for the nationalist headquarters. But the campaign in 
Kiangsi had not been until then successful. Consequently, 
Nanking was still far beyond reach. It is doubtful whether 
the capture of Shanghai was in the original plan of the 
campaign. If Shanghai remained in the control of hostile 
forces, Nanking would be a very insecure place for the seat 
of the Natioiulist Government. The original plan of the 
campaign was to march right up towards Peking with the 
object of joining force with Feng Yu-hsiang and the "model 
tuchun” of Shansi, who in the mean time had also declaroS 
bis a4iiesion to the Kuo Min Tang. Wuhan would be the 
i4cal base for carrying on tbe campaign towards Pebii^, 
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At the same time, it could also be the base of operation, 
down the Yangtse for helping the capture of Nanking. The 
army of Chiang Kai-shek, struggling in Kiangsi with very 
bad means of communication with the base at far off 
Canton, would be very greatly reinforced by the transfer 
of the headquarters to Wuhan. 

From all these considerations, it is evident that the 
decision of the Central Exc'cuttve Committee to move the 
headquarters to Vv^uhan did not represent oven remotely a 
revolt against the inripient military dictatorship of Chiang 
Kai-shek. All speculatiori in that respect was set aside by 
the selection of Commissioners who were to proceed to 
Wuhan with the task of organising the new headquarters. 
They were Sun Fo, Hsu Chien, T. V. Soong and Eugene 
Chen. None of them could be suspected of any radical 
sympathy. They never belonged to the left wing. Indeed, 
they were selected for their clear social bias. They could 
be relied upon to counter-balance effectively any possible 
revolutionary aberration on the part of left-wingers like 
Tang Yen-tah and Chen Kum-po, who had accompanied 
the military expedition. Borodin accompanied the Commis- 
sioners. That fact has been interpreted as the evidence of a 
conspiracy against Chiang Kai-shek. But it was a matter 
of course that the Chief Adviser of the Government should 
accompany it to its new seat. 

The Commissioners of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, accompanied by their adviser Borodin, arrived at 
their destination by the end of December 1926. On 
January 1, Wuhan was declared as the capital of the 
Nationalist China. But meanwhile, things had happened 
independent of the decision of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuo Min Tang. Those events decisively 
influenced the development at Wuhan from the very 
beginning. Left militarism began to assert itself decisively 
OD the situation. 

The real rival to Chiang Rai-^ek appeared on the 
aeene in the perstm Tan* Shen<hi. The Igtier a^ired 
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for the sttpreme command of the nationalist forces. Wuhan 
had been captured by the army under his command. With 
that achievement to his credit, he resented that the supreme 
command of the nationalist forces should still belong to 
Chiang Kai-shek who had until then rendered such a poor 
account of military talent. On the other hand, the stiurmy 
development of mass movement had encouraged the petit- 
bourgeois radicals to make a bid for regaining poweT. 
Finally, there was the personal ambition of the Commis- 
sioners themselves. On arriving at Wuhan, they found the 
situation very favourable for themselves to assume supreme 
power, instead of acting as the deputies of an incipient 
military dictator. But the decisive r61e for the moment was 
played by the Communists who had again become the 
dominating factor of the situation. They had not forgotten 
the past record of Chiang Kai-shek. The latter was certain 
to turn upon them as soon as he had realised his scheme. 
So, the Communists agreed to support the rivals of Chiang 
Kai-shek irrespective of their social complexion. That was 
another fatal mistake on their part. 

The developing struggle against Chiang Kai-shek had 
a social basis. It was obscured by the intervention of the 
factors of personal ambition and factional rivalry. Instead 
•of getting involved in the superficial aspects of the struggle, 
the Communists should have stood firmly on the basis of 
the class conflict. Their policy in that period of transition 
shoiild have been to narrow down the social basis of the 
revolutionary coalition; to give the fullest support to petit- 
botirgeois radicalism as against the agents of the right wing 
and of feudal reaction; and to demand the arming of the 
ma^es in return for that support. That policy would have 
forced the impending split of the Kuo Min Tang on the litie 
df class conflict; Jacobinism, suji^ressed at Canton, might 
Mve revived with greater vigour in conditicml mu(^ morf 
favourable; and the success of the Nationalist DemodTatie 
^t^voltttion would have btecn practically assured. 

Unflwtnnaitly, the Ckmubunis^ adepted an npporambi 
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polky which bore a striking resemblance to the traditions 
of the Kuo Min Tang, as if close association with the Kuo 
Mii^ Tang had obscured die vision of the Communist Party, 
it entered into an alliance with elements whose counter- 
revoludonary character was evident either from record or 
from a critical analysis of the possible motives. Neither a 
representative of the compradore bout^eome, as Sun Fo had 
repeatedly proved himself to be, nor a youthful banker like 
T. V. Soonig, nor again a defender of feudalism personified 
in Tang Shen-chi, could possibly be honestly interested in 
a struggle against the feudal-bourgeois bloc conspiring 
against the revolution. 

The Communists could not have possibly failed to 
surmise the objective of Chiang Kai-shek. Yet, they did not 
Cake the initiative of fomenting a revolt against him as soon 
as the necessary forces were available. Borodin distrusted 
Chiang Kai-shek. He also failed to see that the boldness of 
leading the revolutionary democratic masses in a frontal 
attack upon incipient military dictatorship was the only 
guarantee against the impending disaster. Instead of basing 
the fight for the overthrow of the would-be dictator upon 
the revolutionary mass movement, he sought to carry it on 
through the instrumentality of an opportunist combination 
of elements who were no less hostile to the revolution than 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Kuo Min Tang was split not as the 
result of th6 process of differentiation between the revolu- 
tionary and reactionary classes composing it. It broke into 
two factions both of which inherited everything from the 
mother organisation. In the place of one, there arose two 
nationalist combinations, both essentially feudal-bourgeois 
in social composition, the superficial difference being a thin 
veneer of bankrupt petit-bourgeois radicalism on the pan 
of one. Swearing hy the reactionary principles of Sun 
Ifat-sen, both were not only hostile to the revolutionary 
mass movemoit, but were opposed to die development of 
the boutgeois-democratic revolution. For a Chiang Kai-^ek 
in one omp, the other coul^d bmnt otf a Tang %en-chL 
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At the time of his return to politics, Chiang-Kai-shek. 
was suspected of Communist sympathy. Before long, he 
surprised uncritical observers by a sudden change of front 
He rose to power as the crusader against Communism. He 
distinguished himself as a defender of pure Sun Yat-senism 
which he maintained could flourish only upon the corpses 
of the Communists. Finally, he was beginning the massacre 
of the workers and peasants whose rexolutionary action had 
made the spectacular nationalist successes possible. His 
rival, Tang Shen-chi, could also boast of a career no less 
chequered. Until recently a youthful lieutenant of the 
feudal war-lord Wu Pei-fu, he revolted against his chief to 
be the paramount ruler of the rich province of Hunan under 
the shadow of the “White Sun on the Blue Sky”.* In order 
to win the support of the peasantry for the realisation of his 
personal ambition, he had subscribed to the programme of 
the Kuo Min Tang, which promised the peasants some 
amelioration of the unbearable conditions of their existence. 
He had permitted the Communists to organise in his 
province hundreds of thousands of peasants in unions which 
threatened to be the local organs of political power. He 
had even gone farther, and actually expressed his desire to 
join the Communist Party. Beside being a fervent adept 
to the principles of Sun Yat-sen, he was an orthodox 
Buddhist. While utilising the mass movement for his 
personal aggrandisement, particularly for overthrowing his 
rival from power, he connived with his lieutenants who were 
preparing for the massacre of the working class. 

Behind those two military leaders, there were to 
be found, in both the camps, representatives of the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, reactionary feudal lords and 
conservative patriarchal literati. C. C. Woo, in one camp, 
could vie with Sun Fo, in the other, for the distinction of a 
veteran right-winger who had always opposed revolution. 
The youthful Wampoa cadet Pai Sungchi, on the one side, 
Ciould be well matched by a Ho Chien, on the other. Btnh 

* The Emblem of the Eao Mill Tang. 
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•eventually demonstiated their military ability by massayring 
the working class, one in Shanghai and the other in Wuhan. 
The elder statesman, a rich compradore, Chang Ching- 
kiang, adding authority to the ambition of Chiang Kai-sheL 
■could be admirably paired off with the old Buddha of 
Wuhan, Tang Yen-kai. The comparison cdu’.d be continued 
very far, showing the artiffcial nature of the split which took 
place on the back-ground or a sharpening class struggle. 

Wuhan’s claim to Ictttsm was primarily due to its 
acceptance of the leadership of Wang Chin-wei who, the 
year before, had been driven out of the country by Chiang 
Xai-shek. The same bunch of opportunist feudal-bourgeois 
politicians who had supported the counter-revolutionary 
venture of Chiang Kai-shek, now became the sponsors of the 
“left wing” and acclaimed Wang Chin-wei as the saviour 
-of China, the faithful standard-bearer of Sun Yat-senism. 
The demand for the return of Wang Chin-wei, however, 
was not put forward by the turn-coat leaders of the Wuhan 
group. For enlisting the support of petit-bourgeois ^ 
radicalism to secure the success of the North Expedition, the 
right-wing Central Executive Committee had resolved 
already at Canton to request Wang Chin-wei to come back 
to assume the leadership of the party. The same resolution 
directed the arch-reactionary Chang Ching-kiang to go 
abroad to bring Wang Chin-wei back home. The hypo- 
critical nature of that resolution was exposed by the fact 
'that the envoy remained where he was — at the head of the 
party. But for the masses, the resolution would have been 
forgotten, and Wang Chin-wei would never have returned 
"home. For him personally, it might have been more con- 
venient. He returned only to go in exile again, more 
-discredited than ever. But the logic of revolutionary 
development demanded complete discredit of petit- 
bourgeois radicalism. The revolution could not develop 
’farther unless the bubble of Sun Yat-senism was burst. The 
tragic debacle of Wang Chin-wei was necessary for the 
liberation of the'forces of revolution from the illusion about 
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the principles of Sun Yat-sen. Not only did the ma^» 
worship Sun Yat-sen as their saviour; the petit-bourgeoiA 
neo-Confucian ideology contained in the San Mm principles 
surreptitiously influenced even the Communist Party. 

The real demand for the return of Wang Cnin-wei 
came from the masses. The demand was first put forward 
in a manifesto issued from Canton on February 27, 1926 
on behalf of the Communist Party, supported by a number 
of other democratic and working class organisations. The 
object of the move was to sharpen the conflict inside the 
Kuo Min Tang on class lines, to push the petit-bourgeois 
radicals to assume the leadership of the process of rallying 
the revolutionary democratic masses still under the banner 
of the Kuo Min I'ang, and thus isolate the feudal-bourgeois 
right wing conspiring against the revolutoin.* But it was 
too late. The Communist Party had not acted in time. The 
opportunist alliance was already concluded at Wuhan, with 
the fraudulent label of the left wing. The masses, however, 
responded with enthusiasm, and the demand for the return 
of Wang Chin-wei became the popular slogan throughout 
the nationalist territory. That demand was a challenge to 
Chiang Kai-shek, — a challenge much more powerful than 
the petty intrigues of the clique of politicians at Wuhan. 

Since in the beginning they did not have the slightest 
idea of revolting against Chiang Kai-shek, the politicians at 
Wuhan had not initiated the movement demanding the 
return of Wang Chin-wei. They joined the movement 
against Chiang Kai-shek only when they saw that it opened 
before them the road to power. But even in that hesitant 
move, the initiative was taken by Tang Shen-chi, who acted 
not out of any revolutionary motive, but to promote his 
personal ambition. He compefled the Wuhan group to join 


•The move was sneirested and the mahifesto Rafted by the author 
(p# this book who had arrived at Canton earlier in the yeat as th« 
representative of the Cornmnniat International. The Canton Committee 
of thc' Commanist Party was vary rclaetant to take the abep, heomsa 
even then the Coramnnista did pot think that |t would tie wiae tp 
oiptaMt Otiaag Kai>abek openly. 
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the anti-Chiang movement which, however, was an 
exfwession of the popular sentiment of the moment. 

Ever since the coup d’etat of March 20, the masses 
regarded Chiang Kai-shek with suspicion. During the 
campaign in Kiangsi, his officers began to show their ugly 
teeth to the revolutionary wwkers and pesfeants. That news 
spread quickly thhroughout the nationalist territory. 
Taking advantage of the situation, Tang Shen-chi’s agents 
began the agitation to stir up feelings against his rival. The 
movement began in Hunan which was completely under 
Tang Shen-chi’s control. The revolutionary task of the 
moment was to resist the striving of the feudal-bourgeois 
right wing to stop the revolution, and to frustrate Chiang 
Kai-shek’s scheme to set up a military dictatorship. 
Although working with their own selfish purpose, Tang 
Shen-chi’s agents, fomenting the anti-Chiang movement, 
objectively helped the accomplishment of the revolutionary 
task of the moment. The movement spread rapidly. Chiang 
was accused of violating the party authority. 

Even then, the Wuhan leaders, though engaged in 
secret intrigues, outwardly maintained a non-committal 
attitude. But their hands were forced. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army was on the point of entering Shanghai after having 
allowed the retreating Northern militarists time enough to 
massacre the revolutionary workers, whose heroic vanguard- 
action made the nationalist occupation of the city possible. 
The democratic masses throughout the country were shocked 
by that shameful betrayal of the Shanghai w'orkers. Feelings 
ran very high at Wuhan. Suddenly, one morning, there 
appeared on the walls of the city placards denouncing the 
Cemmahder-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army as a traitor to 
the party, and calling for his overthrow. The bomb burst 
in a very opportune moment. The Wuhan leaders were 
afraid that their chief would presently demand an account 
their behaviour, now that he was out of (he woods, 
crowned with the most brilliant achievement of the North 
Eiqsedidon. He would not believe that they could be 

28 
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iniioi^nt, while such a powerful movement was developing 
against him at Wuhan. 

The open denunciation of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
declaration of war against him burned the bridge behind 
the intriguing Wuhan group. In that precarious situatitm, 
those camoufeged agents of the feudal-bourgeois right wing 
had no other alternative; they put on the war-paint (rf left 
radicalism. They had already betrayed their chief. While 
he had been labouring under the handicap of a none too 
successful military operation, the commissitmers of the 
Central Executive Committee, sent to Wuhan as his agents, 
had conspired to remove him from power. They had allied 
themselves with his military rival in a secret plot to oust 
him. Those intrigues were not altogether unknown. There- 
fore, Chiang Kai-shek would not believe them even if they 
hesitated to associate themselves with the open declaration 
of war against him. As a matter of fact, suspecting treachery 
on the part of the commissioners at Wuhan, Chiang had set 
up his rival nationalist centre at Nanchang — the head- 
quarters of his army. There he gathered around himself a 
number of Central Executive Committee members including 
such prominent and authoritative figures as the chairman 
of the party himself, the venerable Tan Yen-kai and the 
widow of Sun Yat-sen. In addition, he was, of course, 
backed up by the outspoken right-wing leaders who had 
never recognised the authority of the Canton Central 
Executive Committee. 

As against that imposing combination, the Wuhan 
group could not muster a quorum for a meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee. Had it not been for the 
presence <rf a considerable military force commanded by 
Tang $hen-chi, controlling the important provinces of 
Hunan and Hupeh, the struggle would not have gone to 
the extent of a ^lit. Tang Shen-chi was so firmly estab- 
lished at Wuhan that, should Chiang Kai-shek approve of 
the establishment of the Nationalist Gk>vemmeni; therei as 
^nginally planned by the resolution the highest potty 
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organ, he would be compelled to submit to a political 
leadership which, though not more friendly to the revolution 
than himself, was no longer under his domination. In that 
situation, he could not act according to the resolution of the 
Central Executive Committee. That would mean for him 
to forego the position he had acquired by .he coup d'dtat 
of March 20. 

On the other hand, the commissioners sent to Wuhan 
could not retrace their step with the hope of regaining the 
conridence of the chief they had betrayed. So, both the 
sides were forced to go farther and farther away from each 
other, altfiough politically there was so little difference. 
The rivalry between Chiang Kai-shek and Tang Shen-chi 
for power was the decisive factor of the situation. The 
real issue of the situation was overshadowed by political 
intrigue centred around that rivalry. The influx of left 
militarists shattered the Kuo Min Tang to pieces. Notwith- 
standing the short period of revolutionary experience, it 
would not break away from its own tradition. It reverted 
to the old policy of military combinations, a policy never 
abandoned completely. 

The Communist Party was accused of fomenting the 
agitation against Chiang Kai-shek. Unfortunately, the 
Communist Party, in so far as it was represented by its top 
leaders, did not deserve the accusation. They had not taken 
the initiative in the stn^le against Chiang Kai-^ek. It 
was done in spite of their opposition, and the movement 
devel(^ed spontaneously. Had the Communists acted 
otherwise, the movement could not be used as a means fmr 
the promotion of personal ambition, and it would have 
developed in an entirely different direction. In that case 
also, the Kuo Min Tang would have split. The split was 
inevitable. It was necessary. It was a condititm for the 
further development of the revolution. The split resulting 
from the development in the different direction wcmld have 
meant puiging out of the ranks of the Kuo Min Tang all 
the counteMevolutionary feudal-bouigeois elements. Thait 
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would not be its destruction, but its second re-birth, — 
this time as a compact alliance of all the revolutionary 
democratic forces, namely, the urban petit-bourgeoisie, the 
peasantry and the proletariat. Indeed, the new party rising 
out of that possible and necessary split would have been 
Kuo Min Tang only in name. 

By supporting the demand for the return of Wang 
Chin-wei, the Communist Party did raise the question about 
the future of Chiang Kai-shek. But it failed to press the 
issue further — to the point where it would be understood 
by the masses. The struggle against Chiang Kai-idiek was 
the revolutionary task of the moment. He was not an in- 
dividual. His was not a personal ambition. He represented 
a class; and his ambition to military dictatorship represented 
the striving of an entire class to stop the revolution. There- 
fore, further development of the revolution was bound to 
coincide with the struggle for the overthrow of Chiang 
Kai-shek. As the leader of the revolutionary democratic 
masses, the Communist Party should have initiated that 
phase of the struggle. Unfortunately, it let the leadership 
slip out of its hand, and fall in the hand of Tang Shen-chi, 
who converted the struggle of the revolutionary democracy 
against feudal-bourgeois reaction into a struggle between 
two individuals. Consequently, the return of Wang Chin-wei 
lost all revolutionary significance. He returned into an 
atmosphere of political intrigues, dominated by the military 
dictatorship of Tang Shen<hi. To rise above such an 
atmosphere, was not in the power of petibbourgeois 
radicalism. 

The events leading up to the establishment of two rival 
Nationalist Governments showed clearly that the split of 
the Kuo Min Tang did not take place along the line of 
social cleavage widened by the results of the North 
Expedition. The split was but a temporary discord in the 
■camp of feudal-bourgeois reaction. It did not take piat^ 
Upon the establishment the Natimialist Govemnmnt at 
Wuhan. As a matter fact, the Nationalist Govemm«st 
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was established at Wuhan according to a formal resolution 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo Min Tang, 
dominated by the right wing and controlled by Chiang 
Kai-shek. The latter himself visited Wuhan soon after the 
commissioners had reached there and the Government 
had been formally established. The Wuhan Government 
entered into international negotiations. It«ruas recc^ised 
by foreign Powers as the de facto Government of China. In 
December 1926, the remaining members of the Central 
Executive Committee left Canton for Wuhar.. Previous to 
that, Chiang Kai-shek had visited the new centre, and 
returned with grave suspicion about the behaviour of his 
colleagues there. He planned to test the loyalty of his 
associates. On the way to Wuhan, the Central Executive 
Committee visited the headquarters of the Nationalist Army 
at Nanchang. On that occasion, Chiang Kai-shek persuaded 
the chairman of the party to call a meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee there. Tang Shen-chi, on his side, 
suspected that the plan of his rival was to move the 
nationalist centre away from Wuhan. He naturally did not 
want that to happen. He countered Chiai^’s move by 
fomenting the agitation against him. On the other hand, 
he instigated the commissioners at Wuhan to stiffen up their 
back in view of the fact that they constituted the Nationalist 
Government which had already received the de facto 
recognition of foreign Powers. Why should they surrender 
that position of advantage and return under the dominatiem 
of Chiang Kai-shek? The commissioners contended that 
the proper place for the meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee was Wuhan, which had been declared the new 
nationalist headquarters by its own resolution. Tang 
Shen-chi encouraged them by placing his military forces at 
their di^osal. Left militarism functioned the decisive 
factor of the situation. The Nationalist Government became 
an instrument for the realisation <rf Tang i^en-chi’s personal 
ambition. 

When it became evident that the commissioners at 
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Wuhan had betrayed him by allying themselves with his 
rival for power with the object of overthrowing him, Chiang 
Kai-sh^ declared Nanchang to be the real Nationalist 
Centre. The feudal-bourgeois reaction was rent asunder 
by internal squabbles. Each side accused the other of 
violatir^ the authority of the party. The Nanchang fraction 
entered into surreptitious negotiations with the Northern 
militarists and foreign Imperialism. Although some of their 
trusted representatives such as Sun Fo, T. V. Soong, etc., 
were important members of the Wuhan Government, the 
Shanghai bourgeoisie favoured the Nanchang group. They 
were confident that the prodigals of Wuhan would repent 
sooner or later, and return to the family-fold. Upon the 
settlement of the delicate question regarding the occupation 
of Shanghai, it was no longer necessary for Chiang Kai-shek 
to temporise. He was the chosen of the Shanghai 
bourgeoisie; they had recommended him to foreign 
Imperialism. With such powerful backing, Chiang felt his 
position to be secure. He declared war against Wuhan, and 
established a new Nationalist Government at Nanking. 

The Wuhan group retorted by dismissing him from the 
post of the Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army, 
and expelling him from the party. But the significance of 
that retort depended on what was meant by the Nationalist 
Army and the Kuo Min Tang. A simple resolution could 
not deprive one of the command of an army, so long as it 
remained loyal to him. The resolution would have had 
grrait significance, had it provided for the creation of a new 
military force by arming the revolutionary workers and 
peasants. That it did not. Consequently, the real signi- 
ficance of the resolution was to place the Wuhan group — 
party as well as the Government — ^under the control trf the 
fiiUitary forces of Tar^ Sien-chi, instead of those trf Chiang 
Kai-^ek. The change did not touch the essentials of the 
$ita»tion. Indeed, it was tather a change for the wtwse. 

Chiang Kai-shek represented the bouigeoisi^. The 
lallkiry dictator of Wuhan a feudal militarist tr^dtig to 
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fish in troubled waters. As regards his position in the party, 
Ghiang Kai-shek could not possibly be expelled from the 
Kuo Min Tang, so long as it remained the political organ 
of the class he represented. Instead of being expelled, he 
simply took the party along with himself. The Wuhan 
group claimed to act upon the authority of the Kuo Min 
Tai^ and the principles of Sun Yat-sen; but on the very 
same authority, it was declared an outlaw by its rival. The 
expulsion of Chiang Kai shek was meaningless, unless it 
meant the expulsion of the bouigeoisie from the Kuo Min 
Tang. In other wc»rds, the expulsion would have had a 
far-reaching significance, u it marked the beginning of the 
process of transformation of the Kuo Min Tang into a 
revolutionary democratic party waging war upon feudal- 
bourgeois reaction as well as foreign Imperialism. That 
was not the case. The “left” Kuo Min Tang of Wuhan 
represented a precarious coalition of the bankrupt petit- 
bourgeois radicals and opportunist feudal militarists; 
ambitious agents of the reactionary big bourgeoisie also 
participated in it. 

The squabble over the authority of the party soon 
subsided. There was a much greater issue. It was the old 
question of the relation with the Communist Party. In 
other words, it was the question concerning the social basis 
of the political party to lead the Nationalist Democratic 
Revolution. It was the vital question about the future of 
the revolution. Confronted with that question, all those 
who were opposed to a further development of the revolu- 
tion could not weaken themselves by mutual quarrel. 
Therefore, they must compose their differences, to be 
powerful enor^h for attacking the forces of revolution 
which had been growing in the meantime. . 

From the point of view of the bouigeoitie, the object 
of the North Expedition was to free the Nationalist Govern- 
ment from the revolutionary influooce of the democratic 
masses. The fundamental political questions of class relations 
and of the leadership oi the revolutitm presented themselves 
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in the acutest fonn upon the completion of the Expediticm 
in the military sense. The revolutionary democratic forces 
had grown tremendously in course of the Expedition 
undertaken with the object of freeir^ the Nationalist 
Government from their dangerous influence. Since the 
bouigeoisie could not run away from the spectre of revolu- 
tion, it became necessary for them to take the bull by the 
horn, if the dreaded danger was tO' be avoided. The 
counter-revolutionary task of the moment was to break the 
power of the working class which, in course of the struggle, 
had captured the leadership of the democratic masses. 
Chiang Kai-shek accused the Wuhan group not only of 
usurping the party authority; the main charge was that the 
Wuhan group was acting under the influence of the 
Communists. To impress the native bourgeoisie and foreign 
Imperialism with his distinction from his rivals at Wuhan, 
Chiang Kai-shek began a ferocious attack upon the working 
class, and violently severed relations with the Soviet Union, 
whose generous help had contributed so much to his 
military success. 

The disruption of the united anti-imperialist nationalist 
front, represented by the Kuo Min Tang, did not result from 
the squabble for power among the various factions of feudal- 
bourgeois reaction. The real split took place in one camp as 
well as in the other. The only difference was that Chiang 
Kai-shek violently broke the alliance with the working class 
a few weeks earlier than his rivals did at Wuhan. The 
expression of the real split was the bloody suppression by 
Chiang Kai-shek of the revolutionary democratic movement 
at Shanghai, as well as the massacre of the workers and 
peasants by the Generals at Wuhan. While Chiang Kai-^ek 
based his campaign against the Wuhan group mainly on 
the allegation that the latter was acting as the instrument 
of the Communists, the Wuhan group fought him on the 
ffimsy issue of party authority. The vertical cldft, created 
by the lack of cohesion in the camp of cqunter-Mwlutitm, 
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closed up in proportion as the irreparable horizontal 
cleavage widened. 

The feudal-bouigeois elements in both the camps 
closed up their ranks, to turn ferociously upon the demo- 
cratic masses, particularly upon the revolutionary working 
class. The anti-imperialist coalition of cla.sses formed in 
1924, on the platform of the reorganised Kuo Min Tang, 
was broken up by the bourgeoisie who, terrified by the 
spectre of revolution, closed up their ranks to face the 
common danger represented by the revcdutionary democratic 
masses. Personal ambitions, group interest, and the inter- 
vention of left militarism, created discord in the ranks of 
the bourgeoisie. But the Kuo Min Tang split only when 
the coalition of classes represented by it broke down. The 
conflict of class interest, sharpened by the stormy develop- 
ment of the mass movement, rendered the old coalition 
untenable. It was bound to break up. It had served its 
purpose. The future of the revolution depended upon how 
the inevitable break happened. The leadership, until then 
vested in the coalition, might be captured by the class which 
had the courage to take the offensive first. It was evident 
that the capture of the leadership by the bourgeoisie would 
mean a setback for the revolution. Therefore, its further 
development demanded offensive on the part of the revolu- 
tionary classes. Objective conditions were all favourable 
for the offensive. Unfortunately, the vanguard wavered, 
giving the enemy time to manoeuver for a strategic position 
from which they delivered a fierce attack before long. The 
Communist Party got involved in the factional squabbles 
amongst the reactionaries. It permitted the real issue of the 
situation to be pushed to the background. While quarreling 
among themselves, the feudal-bourgeois elemetus in both 
the camps prepared for the real split. It took place before 
long, they taking the offensive. Having failed to attack 
when in a favourable position, tl^ working class was easily 
beaten, and the revtdutitmary democratic masses Were left 
without any leadership in that critical mmnent. 
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The net result of the North Expedition was complete 
capture of the Kuo Min Tang by the bourgeoisie in alliance 
with the feudal militarists. The Kuo Min Tang thereupon 
ceased to be the organ of a revolutionary struggle against 
foreign Imperialism and native reaction. But at the same 
time, the revolutionary democratic masses had been so well 
mobilised as to throw up a new leadership. To the Kuo 
Min Tang was allotted the shameful role of fighting the very 
force which, only a few years ago, had rescued it from the 
morass of political bankruptcy. Consequently, it became 
the party of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie allied 
with feudalism, acting as the willing tool of foreign 
Imperialism. The Kuo Min Tang did not split. Its 
revolutionary r61e played out, it was destroyed by the 
contradiction of its social composition and ideological 
outlook. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE GREAT CRISIS 

In the beginning ol 1927, events happened in Chioa 
with an amazing rapidity. The situation was as exciting 
as it was bewildering. The eyes ot the world were fixed 
upon China. The world was staggered by the stormy 
development in one of its vast back-waters. Within eight 
months, ten out of the twcnty-one provinces were brought 
under the authority of the Nationalist Government whose 
jurisdiction, before that short period of time, had been 
confined to the southern-most province of Kwangtur^. The 
territory newly acquired by the Nationalist Government was 
well over half a million square miles in area, and had a 
population of about two hundred millions. A number of 
other provinces, though not yet directly under its authority, 
owed allegiance to it. The nationalist flag flew over the 
entire Yangtse Valley — the main economic artery of the 
country. Lai^ge and well equipped armies, commanded by 
such redoubtable war-lords as Wu Pei-fu, Sun Chuan-far^ 
and Chang Tsung-chang, were beaten by the Nationalist 
Army which possessed hardly a piece of heavy artillery. The 
whole achievement seemed to be a miracle. How did it 
happen? 

The sleepily giant was awake. The miracle was per- 
formed by the mases. With their enthusiastic support, the 
Nationalist Government had established a solid base at 
Kwangtung. On the strength of the same revolutionary 
force, the Nationalist Army reached the Yangtee Valley with- 
the irresistible momentum of a tidal wave. It was again the 
revolutitmary action o£ the masses which created the new 
base of the nationalist power by a successful frcmtal attack 
uiMHi foreign In:f>erialism at Hankow, The capture of the 
Sritii^ Cancessitm in that city was an act unprecedented in 
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the history of China’s relation with foreign Powers. Ncme 
even dreamt until then that such an event could ever take 
place in China. But a new force had appeared on the scene; 
it could defy gun-boats and landing parties. It was the 
revolutionary enthusiasm and energy of the masses. 

Ever since 1919, the face of China had been changing 
in consequence of the appearance of the new force. In 
many battles against native reaction smd foreign Imperial- 
ism, it had tried its mettle and gained momentum. Finally, 
it performed the miracle which amazed the world. Not only 
in Hankow, but right in Shanghai also it was demonstrated 
how the revolutionary determination of the masses could 
defy the greatest danger. When hundreds of imperialist 
guns from scores of batde-ships were levelled against that 
economic heart of China to keep the Nationalist Army away, 
it was again the proletariat which placed itself at the fore- 
front of the battle, and led the democratic masses to a 
glorious victory. 

In that situation, it was evident that further develop- 
ment of the situation in the spring of 1927 was conditional 
upon the nature of the relation between the Nationalist 
Government and the revolutionary masses. Will the former 
have the courage to continue wielding the formidable 
weapon which had performed such miracles? That was the 
supreme question of the moment. 

The nationalists had scored a great victory; but it was 
only the beginning. A defeat had been inflicted upon the 
first lines of the enemy; the enemy was in disgrace, but still 
far from being destroyed. Indeed, military victory had 
brought the nationalists in a skuation which was beset with 
the grave dai^^er of hostile forces operating within their 
own ranks. The operation of those sinister forces had 
already been evident in the discord and rivalry among the 
nationalist leaders. The awakening oi the msoset had 
decomposed the sodal basis of rpcticm; but the huter was 
mtuggling itself in the nationalist movement with the ehiect 
of c(»Tupting it. The ige-lcmg social stagnation was tht- 
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turbcd; an undermined social structure had been held 
together in a precarious, fossilised form by the force of habit; 
at last it was rudely shaken; the ground was prepared for 
the final collapse. A decisive blow must be dealt. That 
was the essence, and the fundamental task of the situation 
in the beginning of 1927. 

It was an illusion to believe that' militarism was 
destroyed. The monster tlirived ujK)n deep-rooted social 
evils. They still remained intact. The% could not be 
etadicated by simplv driving the mercenary hordes of 
Wu Pei-fu across the Yangt^se. China could never rid herself 
of Wu Pei-fu and his like until the social conditions which 
enabled them to raise an army as if by hat-trick were not 
radically cured. The battle must be waged ruthlessly in the 
numberless villages, where the roots of militarism were struck 
deep in the structure of a decayed society. The established 
social relations meant unrestricted exploitation, expropria- 
tion and pauperisation of the peasant masses. So long as 
those relations remained in force, the hydra-head of the 
monster of militarism was sure to reappear soon in another 
place after it was struck down in one. The armies of the 
war-lords had been routed before the onslaught of the 
nationalist forces; but militarism was smuggling itself into 
the nationalist ranks. 

The victory over Imperialism was equally deceptive. 
Unexpectedly attacked by the masses. Imperialism had only 
beaten a strategic retreat, to prepare for a counter-offensive. 
The collapse of the armies of the war-lords had brought the 
nationalists face to face with the forces of Imperialism. The 
dai^er of open foreign intervention was imminent. Without 
the ftnmality of declaring a war, intematicmal Imperialism 
had blockaded the cx>ast of China. Shanghai was guarded 
by a formidable array of foreign fleets. Hongkong harbrnired 
dtSEens <rf transport ^ips carrying an array trf invasioii. The 
Philippines and Singapore loomed menacingly in die offing 
as the bases of possible naval operations on a large scale. 
Japan stood near at hand, ready to strike as sotoi as the 
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.sanction c£ Anglo-American Imperialism was available. 
The Yapgtse, as far as it was navigable, was littered with 
battle-ships, large and small. One tenth of the naval forces 
concentrated at Wuhan alone would be enough to demolish 
the nationalist headquarters in a few hours. 

Behind the imposing demonstration of the mailed fist, 
Imperialism also sought to corrupt and decompose the 
Nationalist Government of Wuhan by the lure <rf diplomatic 
recognition. On the other hand, Japanese agents surrepti- 
-tiously visited the headquarters of Chiang Kai-shek. On 
Japanese initiative, some right-wing Kuo Min Tang leaders 
met representatives of Northern militarism secretly in 
Peking. Plans for the occupation of Shanghai, jointly by 
the southern and northern forces, were being canvassed. At 
the same time, American Imperialism pressed the scheme ^ 
of “neutralising Shanghai” — a scheme which signified 
nothing less than the annexation of the economic metropolis 
of China by international Imperialism. But all the aggres- 
sive schemes of Imperialism were frustrated by the bold 
action of the democratic masses organised on the initiative 
of the revolutionary proletariat. The occupation of Shanghai 
by the nationalist forces had to be ostensibly ctmceded. 

But there could be no doubt that the nationalists were 
allowed to enter Shanghai only when they agreed to resp)ect 
the privileged pxeition ctf foreign Imp>erialism. The masses 
had dealt a severe blow to the prestige of Imp>erialism. But 
its power was not yet broken. The p>ower of Imp>erialism 
in China was based u{>on the monop>olist control of the 
entire economic life of the country. For defending its 
position of privil^e, Impierialism would readily utilise a 
new weapwn if the old broke down irreparably. Failing to 
crush the revolutionary mass movement with the old 
instrument of native militarism, the imperialist Powers did 
not mind seekii^ allian(% with the nationalist bourgeoMe 
ctn condition that the latter would turn against die 
revolution. Open armed intervention was a qitestiotiable 
policy. 
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In the beginning of 1927, China was the scene of a mass 
movement enormously more potential than its predecessors 
— the Taiping Revolt and the Boxer Uprising. It was no 
longer an elemental upheaval with primitive democratic 
tendencies; nor was it a blind fury against foreign aggression. 
It was a consciously revolutionary movement with a definite 
social objective to be reached through the tealisation of a 
clearly formulated political programme. It was a revolu- 
tionary movement of the masses, led by a party, revolutionary 
in ideology, compact in oiganisation and resolute in struggle. 
That was the Communist Party. 

In such a condition, armed intervention by foreign 
Powers could only be a threat. It was easy to terrorise 
the nationalist bourgeoisie. But the threat failed to have 
any effect on the masses. The latter attacked the very roots 
of imperialist power, just when formidable forces were 
marshalled for defending it. Knowing that the power of 
Imperialism was based upon its monopoly over the economic 
life of the country, the Communist Party demanded not 
only the abrogation of unequal treaties and confiscation of 
Concessions, but went further to demand nationalisation of 
the railways, mines, heavy industries and banks, all mostly 
owned by foreigners. The struggle for national freedom 
developed into an attack upon Capitalism. That develofK 
ment was naturally not to the likii^ of the nationalist 
bourgeoisie. Imperialism was quick to detea the cleavage 
in the nationalist ranks, and sought to drive a wedge with 
the object of widening it. It declared its readiness to com- 
promise with the nationalist bourgeoisie. That policy 
proved more effeaive than armed intervention. 

Until then, the democratic masses were the backbone, 
the driving-force of the nationalist movement whidi, 
nevertheless, still remained under the leadership of the 
bourgeoisie. The more the working class pushed forward, 
the more the nationalist bourgemsie- inclined towards a 
<(Qompromise with Imperialism. Finally, the critical point 
was reached. The military victories the nationalists 
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exposed how the ground really lay. China could be pd of 
the curse of militarism only by clearing away the ugly ruins 
of feudal-patriarchal reaction. On the other hand, her 
struggle ioT the freedom from imperialist domination inevit- 
ably involved a stri^le against Capitalism. The nationalist 
struggle was inter-connected with class struggle. Therefore, 
remaining faithful to the principles of Sun Yat-sen, the Kuo 
Min Tang could no lor^er lead the stru^le for national 
freedom. Anxious to see that the sacred home of Confucious 
was not soiled by the reality of class struggle, the Kuo Min 
Tang betrayed the Nationalist Revolution. The revolution 
could be betrayed; but the realities that produced it mocked 
at the principles of Sun Yat-sen and exposed the imbecility 
of his followers. At the behest of the Kuo Min Tang, the 
the masses could not relapse into the slumber of servitude 
after they had suffered, sacrificed, fought and won in dozens 
of battles during the years of revolutionary development. 
They stood faithfully by the revolution, determined to 
strike at the roots of native reaction and foreign Imperialism, 
even when the nationalist bourgeoisie feared, wavered, 
compromised and capitulated. 

Military success and territorial expansion brought the 
nationalists up against the social problems which could no 
longer be evaded if the revolution was to go farther. It 
became evident that the nationalist democratic revolution 
—the overthrow of imperialist domination and destruction 
of militarism — ^was identical with an agrarian revolution. 
Thanks to the nationalist movement identifying itself with 
the revolutionary awakening of the masses, militarism had 
been dealt a heavy blow, and the privileges of Imperialism 
challenged seriously fm the first time. The rfevtdutionary 
awakening of die masses was a revolt against social condi- 
tions which produced militarism ; and militatism served the 
purpose of imperialist domination. That being the tase, 
the immeiKate tsak of die mtionaliiu revcdudkai in the 
spring of 1^7 was evident. It was to make a clean swe^ 
of the ruins Of the feiidal^fatriacrdhal social system, Tliat 
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was not an extraordinary task. It is the basic task of a 
bourgeois democratic revolution to abolish feudalism and 
any other form of pre-capitalist production. But in China, 
the nationalist bourgeoisie shrunk before that historic task. 
While still in Kwangtung, they had deferred the solution 
of the agrarian problem on the pretext thz^ in the struggle 
against Imperialism the united nationalist fiont should be 
formed on the broadest possible social basis. It was then 
argued that the Kuo Min Tang would lose the support of 
the landowning classes, should it hurry to put in practice 
its programme of agrarian reform. That anxiety to retain 
the support of the landowning classes was unwarranted, 
because the nationalist revolution had never really had it, 
nor could it ever expect to have it. 

The Kuo Min Tang had entered into an alliance with 
the feudal militarists before it was transformed into an 
organ of revolutionary struggle by the awakening of the 
masses. Its old allies declared war upon it as soon as it 
came under the influence of revolutionary democracy. In 
Canton, the Nationalist Goverhment had to defend itself 
constantly against the intrigues and open revolts of feudal 
reactionaries. Since feudal relations obstructed the free 
development of capitalist production and trade, it was 
strange that the bourgeoisie should be so reluctant to dis- 
rupt them. The reason for that reluctance Was that in 
China the bourgeoisie themselves were very closely con- 
nected with forms of exploitation taking place under feudal 
relations. 

The awakening of the rural masses was but remotely 
connected with the struggle against Imperialism. Directly, 
it heralded an attack upon the feudal landlords and the 
whole system of semi-capitalist rural economy. The out- 
standing feature of the national economy of China is the 
subordination of laigely pre-capitalist modes of production 
to the highest form of capitalist exploitation, through trade. 
In that system of national economy, foreign Imperialism, 
the native trader, the village shc^eeper, the rurd usurer, 
.29 
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the landlord, the State officfal and the militarist, are so 
many links in the long chain which binds the Chinese 
masses to their servitude. Thanks to the prevailing system 
of landownership, under which rents and taxes are still paid 
largely in kind, practically the entire surplus produce 
accumulates in the hand of the landowner who, together 
with the State official and village usurer, exercises monopoly 
over the entire national economy. The situation is rendered 
still worse by the fact that often all these three functions — 
of landlord, trader and usurer — are united in the self-same 
person. Being mostly engaged in trade, the Chinese 
bourgeoisie can hardly be expected to tread on the toes of 
the mighty landlord. They derive their profit from the 
traffic in commodities produced under the conditions of 
the decayed social order. Therefore, they could not be any 
less averse • to its subversion than the feudal-patriarchal- 
militarist corporation monopolising rural economy. The 
bourgeoisie join the revolt against feudalism when they are 
connected only with the capitalist mode of production. 
Operating with trades capital, they are bound to be allies 
of feudal reaction. 

On the other hand, the Chinese bourgeoisie are con- 
nected also with imperialist exploitation. The compradores 
(middle-men in wholesale trade) and the bankers in the 
tteaty ports are agents of imperialist finance. They never 
joined the nationalist movement. The industrial bour- 
geoisie are very weak and small numerically. Moreover, 
even they are controlled by foreign banks. Nevertheless, 
Imperialism being primarily responsible for the industrial 
backwardness of China, the interests of the Chinese indus- 
trial bouigeoisie are objectively antagonistic to it. Sin<£ 
pre-capitalist social conditions restrict free economic develop- 
ment of the country, the industrial bouigeoisie would alio 
welcome their abolition. But they are too weak to lead a 
revolution, demanded by the interests of their class. In the 
bS^nnir^, they sympathised with, and materially st^ported,: 
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the democratic movement. Then, the working class entered 
the scene. 

Oppressed, on the one hand, by imperialist finance, 
and handicapped on the other by the pre-capitalist nature 
-of the national economy, modern industry in China counts 
upon only one favourable factor. It is the extremely cheap 
labour. The awakening of the working^dass threatened to 
deprive it also of that advantage, at least partially. In the 
beginning, the atvakening had a distinctly nationalist com- 
plexion. The strikes were mostly in concerns owned by 
foreigners. Modern industries and transport in China, 
being mostly owned by foreign capital, the striving of the 
working class for some improvement of the intolerable 
conditions of their life was primarily an attack upon foreign 
Imperialism. In course of the development of the move- 
ment, the attack grew stronger, until it assailed the very 
foundation of Imperialism by demanding the nationalisa- 
tion of railways, basic industries and banks. The awakening 
of the working class was the commencement of the inevitable 
struggle between capital and labour. When the Chinese 
workers began the struggle to secure greater value for their 
labour, they could not discriminate between foreign capital 
and native capital. The nationalist complexion fiided away 
in proportion as the essential class character of the move- 
ment became evident. 

With the nationalist bourgeoisie also, class interest 
predominated national interest. The industrial bourgeoisie 
began to disassociate themselves from the nationalist move- 
ment in proportion as it became revolutionary in conse- 
quence of the awakening of the working class. The anxiety 
for immediate sectiotral interest made them blind to the 
much greater benefit that might accrue to their class from 
the victory of the revolution. Foreign Imperialism and 
native reaction militated against the broad interest of their 
class. The awakening of the waricing class represented ari 
attack upon both those factors. Therefore, enlightened self- 
interest should have persuaded the industrial bourgeoisie 
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to ally with the working class. But they failed to do so. 
They acted on the principle that a bird in hand was worth 
more than two in the bush. Better find some guarantee 
for the present profit, with the expectation of increasing it 
eventually than run the risk of a revolution. When they 
were required to define their attitude towards the working 
class, the industrial bourgeoisie made their decision. They 
joined hands with foreign Imperialism and native reaction 
in order to arrest the development of the Nationalist 
Democratic Revolution. 

Developing on the background of such a complicated 
relation of classes, the Chinese Revolution found itself in a 
great crisis in the spring of 1927. Already in Kwangtung, 
contradictions inside the nationalist ranks had become 
manifest. The Kuo Min Tang was even then confronted 
with the social tasks of the revolution. It launched upon 
the policy of avoiding the task by diverting the attention 
of the masses to the secondary issues of military victory and 
territorial expansion. But the revolution could not be 
separated from its social tasks. Military victory, territorial 
expansion, political unity were but means to the solution 
of its basic social task. The task of a revolution is to lay 
the foundation of a new social order, and for that purpose 
clear away the ruins of the old. In the spring of 1927, it 
became evident that the programme of the bouigeois demo- 
cratic revolution could not be realised in China without 
attacking the immediate interests of the bourgeoisie. An 
agrarian revolution was the only weapon to eradicate 
militarism ; a ruthless subversion of the decayed feudal- 
patriarchal relations was necessary for freeing national 
economy from pre-capitalist limitations. And development 
of class struggle was the only effective attack upon Im- 
perialism. The revolution did not wait while the bourgeoisie 
were trying to emasculate qt. The bouigeoisie having 
failed to lead the democratic revolution, the working dasu 
had come forward to shoulder the respoimbiUty. That 
^^galn was not something new. The condition for the 
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success of any boutgeois revolution has always been the 
initiative and the pressure of the toiling masses. The 
difference in the case of China was that, when the working 
class took the initiative, the bourgeoisie turned against the 
revolution, instead of placing themselves on the crest of the 
tide as their class had done in other countric.s in a previous 
period of history. The difference was due to the social 
structure of the country, the intervention of an outside 
factor (Imperialism) and the conditions of the contemporary 
world. All those three causes contiibuted to the creation 
of a situation in which the bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion in China was not likely to stop by ushering in the 
period of capitalist development. There was the possibility 
of its being followed immediately by a more far-reachir^ 
social revolution. ^ 

The situation in the spring of 1927 clearly opened up 
the perspective of the Chinese Revolution transceijding the 
limits of the bourgeois democratic revolution. The per- 
spective had been visible already in “Red” Canton. The 
coup d’etat of March 20 was the first definite move of the 
bourgeoisie to stop the revolution. In the beginning of 
1927, it was clear that, irrespective of all the ^fEorts of the 
bourgeoisie, the revolution had developed in a dangerous 
direction. It had found a more determined and courageous 
leader in the working class. In that critical situation, the 
bourgeoisie could no longer temporise, manoeuvering for 
position. They had to act decisively. The issue was very 
clear: For or against the revolution. 

The bourgeoisie turned against the revolution. 
Immediately upon the occupation of Shanghai, die 
Nationalist Army violated the alliance with the workii^ 
class. Labour organisations were dissolved ; their leaders 
were massacred ; the relation with the Soviet Union was 
broken up ; and a fierce campaign sgainst the Communists 
became the dominating feature of the situation. In \y;uhan> 
the turn was not so sharp. The attitude of the g^up- there 
was influenced by the internal 8trug|;le for power whieh 
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had wrecked the Kuo Min Tang. Engaged in a stri^le 
against the rival group led by Chiang Kai-shek, the Wuhan 
group demagogically disapproved of his counter-revolution- 
ary action. Consequently, in spite of the fact that its class 
composition and social outlook were essentially similar to 
those of the rival faction, it became the pivot of a revolu- 
tionary alliance. 

The split left the Wuhan group with the smaller 
share of the gains of the North Expedition. Out of the ten 
provinces brought directly under the nationalists, only two 
were practically controlled by the Wuhan Government. Its 
military forces were also inferior to those of the rival. 
Besides, the larger part of the army, formally owing 
allegiance to it, was commanded by Tang Shen-chi and other 
Generals who were very recent recruits to the nationalist 
cause. The leader of the opposing camp, Chiang Kai-shek, 
commanded an army of his own. Except one army corps, 
the bulk of the new military forces created at Canton went 
with him. Economically, the position of the Wuhan group 
compared also very unfavourably with that of its rival. It 
could be easily blockaded from the outside world. In 
short, the position of Wuhan was that of a beleaguered city, 
like Paris in 1793. Like Paris, it also could come out of the 
tight comer only by holding high the standard of revolution.. 
The situation was favourable for the purpose. The working 
class, nationally and internationally, supported Wuhan as 
against the rival group which had openly betrayed the 
democratic revolution; its hands were dripping with the 
blood of the masses. Democratic and liberal world opinion 
was also fevourable to the Wuhan group, because of its 
leftist pretension. Petit-bourgeois radicalism claimed 
Wuhan as its own. Even in the provinces controlled by its 
rival, the Wuhan group had the support of the democratic 
masses. But, on the other hand, in the internal struggle 
for power, it had been outmanoeavered by the rival faction. 
TRie Wuhan group ap|»:eciated the gravity of its position. 
*There was no way bade. It must hdd out somehow until 
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fortune came. That could be done only by winning the 
confidence of the masses. So, it decided to play the rdle of 
left radicalism. But the days were gone when it was possible 
to operate with vague promises and radical phrases. The 
masses supported the Wuhan Government, but demanded 
that promises made previously be fulfilled, and radical 
phrases be translated into revolutionary deeds. 

In the manifesto issued by the Reorganisation Confer- 
ence of 1924, the Kuo Min Tang had declared: "In China 
to-day, poor peasants and over-worked labourers are to be 
found everywhere. The position of these two classes and 
their sufferings are such a . provoke in them a powerful will 
to revolt against Imperialism. Therefore, the success of the 
nationalist revolution must depend upon the participation 
of the peasants and labourers. The position of the Kuo Min 
Tang is, on the one hand, to help with all its strength the 
economic development of the peasants and labourers, so 
that the effective power of the nationalist revolution be 
increased; and, on the other hand, to make every effort for 
securing the participation of the peasants and labourers in 
the Kuo Min Tang, so as to speed up the advance of the 
nationalist revolutionary movement. For, the Kuo Min 
Tang is now engaged in the struggle against Imperialism 
and militarism — that is, against the special classes opposed 
to the interests of the peasants and of the labourers, and to 
secure their emancipation. In short, it is a struggle for the 
peasants and labourers, and it is one in which the peasants 
and the labourers struggle for themselves.” 

Three years passed since this declaration had been 
made. In those three years, the workers and peasants had 
performed their part of the contract. They had participated 
in the nationalist revolutionary movement, had fought every 
batde in the hront lines, and made great sacrifices demanded 
of those occupying such a position. At the time of its 
establishment at Canton, the Nationalist Government had 
promised to introduce certain measures of agrarian reform. 
The programme was not clearly defined; but it did hold out 
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before the peasant masses the hope that the Nationalist 
Government would redress some of their very burning 
grievances. The Nationalist Government also undertook 
to make laws protecting the interests of the labouring 
masses, guaranteeing them a minimum standard of livir^, 
and granting them liberty of organisation. 

Two years later, the Second Congress of the Kuo Min 
Tang gave definite shape to the principles outlined in the 
manifesto of the Reorganisation Conference. In the mean- 
time, the toiling masses had become conscious of their 
interest, and could not be satisfied only with vaguely formu- 
lated general principles. They pressed definite demands. 
Those demands had to be fulfilled if the Kuo Min Tai^ 
wanted to act upon the principles enunciated with the object 
of enlisting the support of the masses. In view of the 
tremendous sacrifice made by the working class in the inter- 
vening period, the demands were very moderate. The urban 
workers demanded that, in the nationalist territory, they 
should enjoy the conditions for which they had struck in 
Hongkong. The Chinese employers, however, were not 
willing to concede to the demand. The peasants, on their 
part, expected that the Nationalist Government should 
relieve them of the illegal taxes and innumerable other 
forms of exaction by the village reactionaries who were 
always conspiring against it. 

The Nationalist Government having foiled to give them 
the promised protection, the toiling masses went to the 
extent of taking the law in their own hands. They felt 
themselves to be the masters of the situation. Without their 
support, the Nationalist Government could not exist for a 
day. They had given their support, at great sacrifice. They 
were conscious not only of their interest, but also of their 
power to enforce their demands. Terrified by that revolu- 
tionary mood of the masses, the feuda,l-bouigeois elements 
in the Kuo Min Tang b^^n to prepare for breakii^ the 
aUiance inaugurated by the Reorganisatitm Ckmference. But 
until a convenknt way out of the situation was found, they 
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were compelled to retain the support of the working class. 
Therefore, while delivering the leadership of the party back 
to the reactionary feudal-bourgeois right wing, the ^ond 
Congress nevertheless endorsed the demands of the masses. 
It was a promise made in bad faith. The enforcement of 
the demands of the masses was conditional on an attack 
upon the interests of the upper classes. While re-establish- 
ing the leadership of those classes, the Second Congress of 
the Kuo Min Tang could not honestly visualise an attack 
upon their interest. 

Nevertheless, the Second Congress resolved: 1. To set 
up a maximum limit to landlord’s rent; 2. To fix the 
minimum price of grains; 3. To abolish illegal taxes and 
vexatious exactions; 4. To prohibit the collection of rent 
and taxes in advance; 5. To limit the rate of interest charged 
by the usurer; 6. To prohibit profiteering at the cost of the 
peasants; and 7. To pass laws protecting the interests of the 
peasantry. Those measures, if introduced, would be bene- 
ficial not only to the peasantry; their introduction was 
necessary for the promotion of capitalism. Agriculture being 
the basic industry of the country, measures calculated to 
relieve it from the burdens of pre-capitalist exactions were 
the most elementary condition for any economic develop- 
ment. The peasant would have the impetus to produce 
more, if he was guaranteed a greater share in the produce 
of his labour. The increase of agricultural production, in 
its turn, would foment trade. The money left in the posses- 
sion of the peasantry, in consequence of reduced rent, 
restricted feu^l charges and limited usurers’ due, would 
presently go into circulation, contributing to the increase 
of capitalist profit. 

The resolution made political provisions for the enforce- 
ment of those economic measures. It had been found out 
in practice that introduction of measures beneficial for the 
peasantry was obstructed by the reactionary classes, all- 
powerful in the country-side. So, the Second Congress 
cteclared that "a certain class of people who obstruct the 
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interests of the peasants must be punished, namely, the 
militarists, the compradores, the corrupt bourgeoisie and the 
bad gentry.” It was further resolved that “the armed 
organisations that oppress the peasants must be dissolved, 
the monopoly of the gentry in the local governments must 
be broken down, and the peasants helped to organise self- 
government.” 

Had the resolution been honestly made by the Kuo Min 
Tang, there would have been no occasion for the great crisis 
which overtook it as a result of the success of the North 
Expedition. If the resolution had been enforced, at least 
partially, during the North Expedition, the reactionary 
classes would have been weakened, and the Kuo Min Tang 
immensely strengthened by greater confidence on the part 
of the masses. In that case, the feudal-bourgeois right wing 
would not dare to attack the revolution, and the relation of 
classes would be overwhelmingly favourable to a further 
development of the revolujilonary struggle. 

During the campaign, the peasants everywhere attacked 
the social basis of militarism. The ostensible object of the 
North Expedition was the destruction of militarism, which 
was an instrument of imperialist domination and hindered 
the unification of the country. The revolutionary action of 
the j>easantry was evidently helpful for the attainment of 
that object. The peasantry trusted that the Nationalist 
Army would support their revolutionary act. Had the 
Nationalist Army acted according to the expectation of the 
peasant masses, the resolution of the Kuo Min Tang would 
have been put into practice, an agrarian revolution would 
have been accomplished, militarism would have been 
destroyed, and a long step would have been taken towards 
the unification <rf the country under a modem democratic 
State. But it was not to be m. The resolution was meant 
not for enforcement, but for deceiving the masses,— {or 
<fiilisting their support with Mse promises. The success of 
the North Expedition was due much more to the revolt of 
the peasamry than the valour of the Naciimalist Army.. 
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Without the enthusiastic co-operation of the peasantry, the 
Nationalist Army could not have progressed much. Never- 
theless, it failed to act as an instrument of revolution. On 
the contrary, before long, it was converted into a weapon 
which the Nationalist Government could use against the 
peasant masses, to hinder the execution of the programme 
of the Kuo Min Tang itself. The crisis was caused by the 
refusal of the Nationalist Government to act according to 
the resolution of the Kuo Min Tanjf. 

Internal discord wrecked the Kuo Min Tang. It has 
been shown in the last chapter that there was no difference 
of view regarding the enfoicement of its social programme. 
Both the ri\al groups were dominated by reactionaries 
equally opposed to any revolutionary measure. Nevertheless, 
it was in consequence of that discord, produced by factional 
struggle for power, that the Wuhan group was obliged to 
appear as the defender of the principles and traditions of 
the revolution, and accused the rival group of violating and 
betraying them. Therefore, it was at Wuhan that the crisis 
assumed the crassest from. The other group had logically 
followed up the piolicy inaugurated by the coup d’etat of 
March 20. It broke the alliance with the democratic masses, 
and made a united front with all the forces of reaction, in- 
cluding Imperialism, to oppose the revolution. Pretending 
to stand faithfully by the revolutionary alliance with the 
democratic masses, the Wuhan group had to face the respon- 
sibility of tackling the social tasks of the revolution. Having 
no honest intention of discharging that responsibility, it acted 
in a fraudulent manner which precipitated the crisis. The 
Wuhan period could be called the period of the greatest 
crisis the Chinese revolution. The history of that period 
was damnii^ for petit-bourgeois radical nationalism and 
exposed the real nature of Sun Yat-senism. 

The hidden cause of the great crisis is disclosed in a 
bo(^ written from the point of view of the “left” Kuo Min 
Tang, and under the patronage of Wang Chin-wei. “In a 
way, the reaction in Nationalist China is but the natural 
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consequence of the militant policy of force and direct action 
adopted by the peasants and workers under Communist 
leadership against the Chinese employers and landlords. The 
seizure of land in Hunan in the months of April and May 
<rf 1927, and the outbreak of strikes in industrial centres 
were not only politically inexpedient, but they could be 
justified only by reading into the Three People’s Principles 
a meaning which was not intended or contemplated by Sun 
Yat-sen. Dr. Sun realised that the basis of economic and 
social transformation of China is the agrarian revolution, 
but land distribution must be brought about by peaceful 
means and not by forcible confiscation; he explicitly 
repudiated the policy of class struggle.”* t 

That is a justification of counter-revolution on the 
authority of Sun Yat-sen. The justification itself is made 
on the authority of the discredited prophet of petit-bouigeois 
radicalism. Wang Chin-wei was the leader of the Wuhan 
group. In that critical moment, there were two clear 
alternatives before petit-bourgeois radicalism represented by 
him: To liberate itself from the reactionary principles of 
Sun Yat-sen in order to support the masses, carrying out 
the resolution of the Kuo Min Tang; or to capitulate before 
feudal-bourgeois reaction. True to the principles of Sun 
Yat-sen, the petit-bourgeois nationalist radicals travelled the 
second road, straight into the camp of counter-revolution. 

The destruction of the feudal landowning class, together 
with all its reactionary allies, was the first conditicm for the 
success of the nationalist democratic revolution. This state- 
ment was made in the resolution of the Kuo Min Tang 
itself. The Nationalist Government had failed to do 
anythirg in pursuance of that resolution. Yet, when the 
peasantry laid their hand on the privileges <rf feudal- 
patriarchal reaction, the "left” Nationalist Government of 
Wuhan rushed to the aid of the latter. It enjomed the 
revolutionary peasantry to wait patiently until their 
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exploiters could be persuaded to be a little kind. Since 
experience could not allow the peasantry to believe any 
longer that their grievances would ever be redressed by a 
Government dominated by feudal militarists, they acted on 
their own initiative. They began the enforcement of the 
measures promised by the Kuo Min Tang. The action of 
the Chinese peasantry was not unprecedented in history. 
An agrarian revolution nevei took pla;e in a different way. 
The peasantry must always take the inidati/e. When the 
bourgeoisie still function as a revolutionary class, they 
endorse the action of the peasantry. The Chinese 
bourgeoisie did not act that way. They were no longer a 
revolutionary class. The action of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, supported by petit-bourgeois leftism, proved that the 
peasantry had every reason to disbelieve its motive. The 
“left” Nationalist Government of Wuhan sanctioned the 
bloody suppression of the peasantry by its mercenary army 
under the command of feudal-militarist Generals. 

The supjwrt of the masses was the only advantage of 
the Wuhan group in the struggle against the otherwise 
superior forces of the rival faction. The Wuhan group was 
naturally very reluctant to lose it. But class struggle broke 
out into an opep civil war in its territory. The offensive 
was taken by the reactionary classes which controlled all the 
military forces of the Nationalist Government. Apart from 
the fact that the army of the Nationalist Government was 
laigely controlled by feudal-militarist officers, there existed 
in the villages large armed forces under the command of 
landlords and the local reactionary officials. The peasant 
organisations were attacked by those local aimed forces of 
reaction. In self-defence, the peasants armed themselves 
as best as they could under the given conditions. Every 
village became the scene of two antagonistic forces trying to 
destroy each other. The Kuo Min Tang and the Nationalist 
Government spent weeks in idle discussions with the object 
of finding a peaceful solution of the problem, even after the 
situation had reached such an acute stage. The Communist 
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Party, which was still giving them the fullest support, to the 
■extent of participating in the Government, pleaded that the 
■defence of the revolution demanded endorsement of the 
action of the peasantry. It was pointed out that during the 
French Revolution the Jacobins could survive royalist 
intrigues and overcome Girondist reaction by legalising the 
attack of the peasantry upon the privileges of the feudal 
aristocracy. But the relation of classes and alignment of 
forces happened to be entirely difEerent in China. Owing 
to historical reasons, the petit-bourgeoisie were not only 
reactionary in social outlook; to make the situation still 
, worse, they were involved in an unholy alliance with an 
ugly product of feudal reaction, namely, the so-called left 
militarism. Consequently, even when the trail was blazed 
by the masses, they failed to travel the road of democratic 
revolution needed for the salvation of their own class. 

The petit-bourgeois left-wingers once again tried to 
avoid the burning social issues raised by the development 
of the revolution. They began the agitation for the continua- 
tion of the North Expedition with the object of capturing 
Peking. They argued that the military and political tasks 
of the revolution should be accomplished before the social 
problems could be successfully solved. There raged a great 
controversy about the nature of the base of the revolution. 
Should it be social or territorial? Those anxious to sabotage 
the agrarian revolution contended that Wuhan, being 
surrounded by enemies, was no longer a safe base for the 
revolution which, therefore, should be shifted to regions not 
so vulnerable. They argued that, for this purpose, new 
territories must be acquired in the North-Western part of 
the country; new military forces should be won over to the 
side of the “left” Kuo Min Tang; and all energy should 
be devoted to the projected drive in the direction of Peking. 

The opposing point of view was that not only any 
further development, but the safety of the revolutioa, was 
conditional upon the consolidation of its social base. For 
that purpose, the peasant revolt should be backed up by 
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all means; the territories in the South should be recovered, 
because the revolutionary mass movement was more 
advanced there; and that the enemies of the revolution 
should be struck at their roots, which were to be found inside 
the nationalist territories. Those pressing the latter view 
pointed out that the crisis of the revolution, being internal, 
could not possibly be overcome through territorial expan- 
sion. They also pointed out tliat the geographical base of 
the revolution would be equally open to attack everywhere, 
so long as the social roots of reaction remained intact. They 
warned against the danger of the Nationalist Government 
coming undei an increasing domination of the so-called left 
militarists, whose power was sure to grow in consequence of 
the projected territorial expansion.** But no argument was 
of any avail. The petit-bourgeoisie were scared at the rising 
tide of revolution and were anxious to run away from it. 
The feudal militarists were also afraid of the revolution and 
wanted territorial expansion as the means of increasing their 
power for attacking the revolutionary masses as soon as 
possible. 

The leaders of the Communist Party supported the 
plan of military operation for acquiring new territories with 
the object of consolidating the base of the revolution 
geographically. Nevertheless, they were persuaded to insist 
that the solution of the social problems need not wait until 
the prc)gramme of territorial expansion was completed. 
The two tasks should be tackled simultaneously. It was 
• contended that the agrarian revolution in the nationalist 
territories would place the Government in a very solid 
position, from which it could conduct military operations 
on all sides. The compromise formula was acceptable 
to all. But the masses were awake. They could no 
longer be deceived by promises, not meant to be kept. 
The second North Expedition attracted all attention. The 
. social tasks of the revolution remained unaccomplished. The 

* 1!he latter plan was advocated by the author of this book. But it 
-did not secure the support of the Chinese Communist leaders. 
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class stinggle sharpened in the villages throughout the 
nationalist territories. In that atmosphere of sharpened 
class struggle, the relation between the Kuo Min Tang and 
the Communist Party reached the breaking point. The 
“leftists” of Wunan prepared for attacking the revolutionary 
masses, following the foot-steps of the rightists of Nanking. 

The refusal to support the revolutionary masses in an 
irreconcilable struggle with the feudal-bourgeois reaction 
led the Wuhan group unavoidably towards the break with 
the working class, and the consequent betrayal of the 
revolution. Accusing the Communists of instigating the 
masses to press impossible demands, the petit-bourgeois, 
radicals made a bid for the leadership of the workiig class. 
They argued that the programme of the Kuo Min Tang 
was “to guide and organise” the masses so that they might 
participate in the revolution under its control. In support 
of that argument, they cited the resolution of the Second 
Congress. That resolution actually contained a clause which 
placed certain restrictions on the revolutionary demands, 
incorporated in it. The Communists refused to read such 
a meaning in the resolution. Their attitude was interpreted 
as the desire to break the alliance with the Kuo Min Tang. 
Thanks to their timidity to act, lacking the courage to break 
a tactical agreement, even when it had outlived its useful- 
ness, the Communists were pushed to the position of tacitly 
agreeing to check the development of class struck. The 
Communists committed yet another fatal mistake which 
contributed to their disastrous defeat before long. 

But revolutionary events could not be arrested; they 
happened accordii^ to their own logic. Urban workers 
pressed their economic demands. The peasantry continued 
the resistance to the efforts of feudal-bourgeois reaction to 
deprive them of the freedom of organisation they had 
conquered in course of the revolution. Finding that ptditi- 
cal freedom could not be consolidated unless the economic 
foundation of reaction was disrupted, the peasantry b^n 
the ccHtifiscation of land just as during the IVench Revolu- 
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tion. The French Revolution triumphed when it legalised 
the similar action of the peasantry. The Chinese bourgeoisie 
not only failed to carry through the democratic revolution, 
but turned against it because, themselves being connected 
with the pre-capitalist system of landownership, they refused 
to endorse its abolition by the revolutionar’ action of the 
peasantry. 

It was a crisis of leadership that the Chinese Revolution 
experienced in the spring of 1927. Even after its debacle 
at Canton, petit-bourgeois left nationalism received yet 
another chance of leading the democratic revolution against 
the opposition of the bourgeoisie. It once again failed to 
rise up to the occasion, because it would not face the reality 
of the class struggle that constituted the social background 
of the struggle for democratic national freedom. 


SO 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ON THE ROAD TO PEKING 

On April 12, 1927, the Nationalist Government of 
Wuhan decided to despatch a military expedition to the 
north along the Peking-Hankow Railway. The object of 
the new military campaign was to join forces with Feng 
Yu-hsiang who, during the preceding months, had been 
sloAvly advancing eastwards from Shensi along the Lunghai 
Railway.* The decision of the Nationalist Government was 
based upon the argument that Chang I'so-lin’s forces, then 
massed on the Yellow River for a drive southward along the 
Peking-Hankow and the Tientsin-Pukow Railways, should 
be immediately attacked. Those advocating the new 
military expedition were of the opinion that the Wuhan 
forces were strong enough to drive Chang Tso-lin back to 
Manchuria, capture Peking and Tientsin, and then menace 
Shanghai from all sides. It was, indeed, a very plausible 
plan, provided that the Wuhan Government was really in a 
position to execute it. But the forces at its command were 
not nearly strong enough for the gigantic task: and the sup- 
porters of the plan had in view .something entirely different 
from what they gave out as their ostensible object. 

The father of the plan was Tang Shen-chi. His 
ambition to be the military dictator of Nationalist China 
bad suflFered a set-back, his rival, Chiang Kai-shek, having 
come out of the factional struggle for power much the 
stronger. Tang Shen-chi’s power was confined to two 
provinces which were the centre of a revolutionary mass 
movement threatening the very social foundation of 
militarism. So, he insisted upon a new military campaign, 

* The I^unghai Railway nuis east to west catting across Uie central 
sramce <rf Honan. It joins the two trunk lines from P^ing; to the 
YjMgtse vahey, and stretches westward to the Tung wan Pass on the 
or Slieiisi. 
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hoping that that would give him the opportunity to enlarge 
his forces. During the campaign in the previous year, his 
army had increased nearly ten times. His claim to the 
supreme leadership of the Nationalist Army was based upon 
the fact that troops under his command had captured the 
Han cities, while the main nationalist forces commanded 
by Chiang Kai-shek made slow progress towards Shanghai. 
But subsequently, the credit [or the capture of Hankow had 
been eclipsed by the success of Chiang Kai-shek in occupying 
Shanghai and Nanking. Tang Shen-chi, therefore, desired 
to retrieve his prestige and position. That he coufd do as 
the first to hoist the nationalist flag in Peking. 

After the fall of Hankow, Wu Pei-fu had withdrawn 
his headquarters to Chengchow. For years, Wu-Pei-fu had 
been the ruler of the provinces north of the Yangtse valley, 
and had disputed with Chang Tso-lin the overlordship of 
China. But the approach of the Nationalist Army to the 
Yangtse valley forced the formation of the so-called 
Ankuochun (army for the pacification of the country) under 
the supreme command of the Manchurian War-Lord. In 
December 1926, he came to Peking to direct operations. 
Sun Chuan-fang, Chang Tsung-chang and Yen Hsi-shan 
were appointed his chief lieutenants. The Ankuochun 
leaders invited Wu Pei-fu to join the alliance, but the 
invitation was rejected. Thereupon, the Ankuochun crossed 
the Yellow River and easily defeated the disorganisetf forces 
of Wu Pei-fu, a number of whose Generals as usual proved 
to be undependable in the time of need. 

The main concern of the Northern Alliance, however, 
was to keep the nationalists away from Shanghai. Most 
of its forces were concentrated on the Tientsin-Pukow Line, 
leaving the defense of the Peking-Hankow Line mostly to 
the care of the Generals of Wu Pei-fu’s army who had 
deserted their chief, But they had also entered into secret 
negotiation either with Fengf Yu-hsiang or Tang Shen’Chi, 
and were ready to declare their adhesion to die Natitmalist 
Covenunent. In the beginning oi the year, Fein's army 
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had occupied the highly strategic Tufgwan Pass on the 
Shensi-Honan border, and was slowly advancing towards 
Chengchow along the Lunghai Railway. Thus, any 
Northern Army moving southward along the Peking- Hankow 
line would have its right flank open to attack by Feng, who 
had been appointed one of the High-Commanders of the 
nationalist forces. But there was no serious obstacle for the 
Ankuochun marching southward along the Tientsin-Pukow 
line. 

In the middle of April 1927, it reached the Yangtse at 
a point "^ust across Nanking which had already been captured 
by the nationalist forces under the command of Chiang 
Kai-shek. So, for the moment, the constellation of 
contending forces was favourable to Tang Shen-chi’s 
ambition. Still another consideration went into the making 
of his plan. It was to prevent a junction of the forces of 
Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek. Should that event 
take place, he would be cut off from Peking, and conse- 
quently his ambition would be decisively frustrated. He 
planned to capture the eastern sector of the Lunghai Rail- 
way, joining the two trunk lines, calculating that, cut off 
from the nationalist forces under Chiang Kai-shek, Feng 
would ^ee to march upon Peking together with the 
Wuhan Army under his command. 

The political leaders of the Wuhan Group acquiesced 
in Tang Shen-chi’s plan of a new military campaign, 
although they had been conducting their opposition against 
Chiang Kai-shek ostensibly with the purpose of defending 
the principle of party authority as against military dictator- 
ship. Why did they do that? Wuhan had become a place 
too uncomfortable for them. It was no longer possiWe to 
postpone the fulfilment of the promises that the Kuo Min 
Tang had made to the masses. Either the promises had to 
be fulfilled by supporting the revolutionary action trf the 
m&saes, Or it .would become evident that those {Homises had 
not been honei^y made. Both the ways were equally 
uncomfortable for petit-bourg^is pseutfo-iiidicalism. 
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Following one, it would be obliged to break with the 
“left” militarists.' The Nationalist Government could not 
retain the support of those doubtful and treacherous allies, 
should it sanction the confiscation of land by the peasants 
and the establishment of revolutionary democratic power 
in the villages with the declared intention of destroying 
feudal-patriarchal reaction. On the other way, that is, by 
coming out openly against the revolutionary action of the 
masses, the Wuhan Group would forfeit the claim to any 
distinction from the rival clique of Nanking. Therefore, 
they welcomed the plan of Tang Shen-chi which promised 
them a way out of the dilemma. 

They vociferously agitated for the continuation of the 
North Expedition, and exhorted the masses to abstain from 
sharpening the class struggle when the first stage of the 
revolution was still incomplete. They maintained that 
unification of the country was the first task of the revolution, 
and declared that, the Nationalist Government would act 
according to its promises to the masses as soon as Peking was 
captured. But the true face of petit-bourgeois radicalism 
was clearly visible through that thin veil of demagogy. Its 
accredited leader, Wang Chin-wei, on the authority of Sun 
Yat-sen, publicly opposed the confiscation of land by the 
peasants. He aigued that Sun Yat-sen had 'advocated 
redistribution of land to the peasants by the Government. 
The application of that principle to practice was conditional 
upon the liberation of the Nationalist Government from the 
domination of social elements having a stake in the existing 
system of landownership. But the endorsement of Tan^ 
Shen-chi’s plan by the “left” Kuo Min Tang proved that the 
Nationalist Government had capitulated completely tn its 
feudal-militarist allies. It could not do otherwise, unless 
it abandoned the patriarchal notion of agrarian reform, and 
assumed the leadership of the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion by l^lising the action of the peasantry against the 
economic privileges and political powers of feudal 
reaction. 
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The principles of Sun Yat-sen, however, were not those 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. They were posi- 
tively reactionary, visualising re-establishment of the 
mediaeval system of land distribution by a patriarchal State. 
As the political principle of Sun Yat-sen was paternal 
despotism, petit-bourgeois radical nationalists professing that 
principle were bound to support the military dictatorship 
of feudal Generals. They betrayed not only the masses, but 
proved their inability to help the accomplishment of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

The success of the first North Expedition — occupation 
of the country as far as the ^'angtse valley — had placed before 
the K.UO Min Tang the task of consolidating the revolu- 
tionary democratic forces. The accomplishment of that task 
was the only guarantee against military dictatorship which 
was raising its ominous head from all sides. New military 
campaigns obviously would not help the accomplishment of 
that basic task of the moment. On the contrary, there was 
every reason to believe that it would strengthen the position 
of the military factor as against the revolutionary democratic 
forces. 

The success of the projected drive towards Peking was 
conditioitol upon the adhesion of Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan. ' Consequently, in Peking, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment would find itself in a position much more dominated 
by the military elements than in Wuhan. In the place of 
one, there would be no less than three war-lords to contend 
with. For all these considerations, the new military cam- 
paign was obviously not the way for the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to travel, if it desired to accomplish the tasks of the 
revolution. 

Any further development of the revolution demanded, 
above all, three measures; 1. Disruption of the social basis 
of feudal-patriarchal reaction in the nationalist territory; 
2. Capture of political power by the revolutionary 
democratic masses; 3. Creation of a genuinely revolutionary 
army. Conditions in the territory under the control of the 
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Wuhan Government were ripe for the introduction of all 
these measures. In Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi and Kwang- 
tung, the peasant masses were mightily assailing the citadel 
of feudal-patriarchal reaction. That revolutionary action 
of the peasantry objectively was a characteristic feature of 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, the historical task of which 
is to remove the obstacle to capitalist production' and to 
create legal conditions for the unrestricted development of 
this latter. It has been shown in previous chapters how an 
antiquated system of relations of property in land obstructed 
the development <rf capitalism in China. The action of the 
peasantry for changing i^at established system, therefore, 
was a measure for developing the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. The innumerable forms of feudal-militarist 
restriction upon the economic life of the country were to be 
removed before modern modes of production could be 
introduced. 

In thousands of villages, throughout the territories 
under the control of the Wuhan Government, the peasant 
masses, under the leadership of the local Kuo Min Tang- 
Committees, were engaged in the struggle for the capture 
of political power. The Peasant Unions were the rallying 
ground for the rural democratic masses, exploited and 
oppressed by an alliance of landlords, usurers, bureaucratic 
officials and militarists. In the urban areas, the democratic 
masses were mobilised in the organisation of students, 
artisans, small traders and poor intellectuals, in addition to 
the trade-unions which stood at the forefront of the struggle. 
These democratic mass organisations conducted a ceaseless 
struggle against foreign Imperialism and native reaction. 
In the countryside as well as in the towms, there was 
developing the struggle for the capture of political power 
by the democratic masses. 

TTiose mass oiganisations provided the solid basis for 
the creation of a genuinely revolutionary army. By arming 
die poor peasantry engaged in the struggle against the Min 
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Tuan/ the Nationalist Government could lay the founda- 
tion of an army which could soon be invincible. The French 
peasantry helped Napoleon for twenty years to wage war 
against feudal Europe, because the revolution had given 
them the land. The support of the peasantry made it 
possible for the Soviet Republic of Russia to defend itself 
against a world of enemies. Had the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Wuhan endorsed the revolutionary action of the 
peasantry, and armed them in their struggle against feudal 
reaction, its position would have been invincible. 

Instead of taking that revolutionary course, the 
Nationalist Government favoured the plan of continuing 
military operations until Peking was captured. In view of 
the fact that military operations provided the pretext for 
suspending all social struggle in the nationalist territories, 
the plan was clearly counter-revolutionary. 

As soon as the decision was made, the Nationalist 
Government called upon the masses to suspend all activities 
on the pretext that these would weaken the rear of the army 
lighting against northern militarism. Instead of fulfilling 
its previous promises, it asked the masses to make further 
sacrifices, so that new military victories could be won. While 
industrial workers were prohibited to strike for improving 
their economic conditions, they were obliged to labour for 
longer hours to keep the army well supplied. Even the 
struggle against Imperialism was suspended on the pretext 


* The Min Tuan were the armed forces of rural reaction. In 
addition to regular troops of the Government, the landlords together 
with other reactionary classes in the country-side maintained large 
armed forces ostensibly as protection against banditry, but really 
maintaining their autocratic position, These forces were recruited 
either from the village lowdies or well-to-do upper strata of the 
peasan^. They were, therefore, entirely dependable instruments for 
defending the existing order of things in the village. It ’was estinaated 
by the Peasant Department of the Kno Min Tang as well as by the 
Communist Party that the Min Tuan was so strong numerically that 
they could be counted in tens of thousands. In the province of 
Kwangtung alone, they were over fifty thousand. The NutionaUst 
Government did not take any steps for destroying that fomiidabl^ 
of count^-revolntion. As soon as the P^sant Dtttons became 
aetlye^ attacking the privileges of the landlords and their they 
naturally came mto coUfiict Urith the leu Tttaii, 
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that the Nationalist Government should avoid international 
complications so long as it was engaged in the war against 
the northern militarists. In short, the plan of military 
advance northwards provided the Nationalist Government 
with the opportunity to prepare for the counter-revolu- 
tionary offensive which was to take place before long. 

The real motive of the plan became dearly evident 
when the “Iron Army”'* was selected as the first to be sent 
to the front. That was tlie only military unit on which the 
Nationalist Government had any control. The “left” mili- 
tarists, who had joined the nationalist ranks in course of 
the campaign for the capcure of Wuhan, did not want to 
move their troops away from the provinces in the throes of 
an agrarian revolution. They were afraid that, taking 
advantage of their absence, the “Iron Army” might openly 
go over to the revolutionary peasantry. In any case, the 
presence of nearly twenty thousand troops, steeled in many 
battles, officered by young intellectuals with revolutionary 
conviction, connected with the rebellious masses and owing 
allegiance not to any individual, but to the Kuo Min 
Tang and the Nationalist Government, was an obstacle to 
the ambition of Tang Shen-chi. With them as the nucleus, 
a dependable army could be created easily by distributing 
weapons to the workers and peasants, should the Kuo Min 
Tang or any other political party want to liberate the revo- 
lution from the curse of "left” militarism. Therefore, Tang 
Shen-chi planned to get the “Iron Army” out of the way. 

In the beginning of June, 1927, the Wuhan troops 
reached Chengchow at the crossing of the Peking-Hankow 
and Lunghai Railways. Meanwhile, Chiang Kai-shek had 

* The Fourth and the Eleventh Armies of the Nationalist forces 
acquired the proud title for their valiant deeds tliroughout the campaign 
from Canton to the \angtse valley. They were recruited at Canton 
and constituted the original nucleus of the nationalist forces. The 
Commander^in-Chief was Chang Fa-kwei, a left-wing member of the 
Kuo Kin Tang. Most of the officers were cadets of the Whampoa 
Academy. In contrast to the bulk of the nationalist forces, those two 
armies were not mercenary, owing allegiance to titis or that individual 
militarist. They were subordinated directly to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and owed allegiance to the Kuo Ming Tang. 
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also succeeded in repulsing the army of Sun Chuan-fang 
which had, in the middle ol April, occupied Pukow, facing 
Nanking just across the Yangtse. His forces advanced 
rapidly along the Tientsin-Pukow line. T here began a 
race between the two rivals for the capture of Peking. But 
it was Feng Yu-hsiang who held the trump-card; and there 
was still the “model T uchun*' (Yen Hsi-shan, the Governor 
of Shansi), to be taken mto account. Only at the end of the 
previous year. Yen Hsi-shan had joined the Northern 
Alliance as one of the chief lieutenants of the Manchurian 
War-Lord. Nevertheless, since then he had declared, 
together with Feng Yu-hsiang, his adhesion to the nationalist 
cause. But none of them had openly taken side in the con- 
flict between Wuhan and Nanking. It was, however, known 
that Feng had been in constant communication with Chiang 
Kai-shek, and approved of his attack upon the revolutionary 
workers’ and peasants’ movement. Yet, he was out in the 
market to sell his support to the highest bidder. He did not 
want any of the rival nationalist groups to reach Peking. 
He wanted that proud place as the prize for his adhesion to 
the nationalist cause. Of course, he must settle account 
with Yen, who also cast greedy glances upon the national 
metropolis. But to begin with, Feng must have one or the 
other of the nationalist groups to place him at the command 
of the army that was to capture Peking. 

All the Wuhan leaders went to Chengchow to meet 
Feng on the latter’s demand, — on an “invitation”. The 
plan for further military operation was to be elaborated in 
that coniference. Feng had a surprise for the Wuhan leaders. 
He did not appear at the conference as an officer reporting 
to his Government. Only two months ago, the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuo Min Tang had appointed 
him the Commander of a section of the Nationalist Army. 
But he came to the conference obviously to dictate his terms. 
Leaving his train (rf luxurious saloon cats, in which his Staf^ 
was lodged, some miles, outside, the “Christian GtnemV^ 
rode into Chengchow on an open truck togethet i^ith the 
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ill-clad ordinary soldiers. He appeared in the gathering of 
the pompous politicians and gorgeous Generals in an ordinary 
soldier’s uniform, munching a chunk of dry bread. 

There was no prolonged negotiation. He laid down 
the following terms: The newly acquired province of 
Honan should be under his control; the Wuhan Govern- 
ment must pay him a large subsidy in return for formal 
inclusion of his troops in the Nationalist Army; the com- 
mand of the expedition to Peking should be given to him; 
and the Wuhan group must forthvarh enter into negotiations, 
with the Nanking clique for unification. 

The read to Peking was blocked for Tang Shen-chi. 
Should he dare pursue his ambition, his troops would be 
caught between those of Feng from the West and of Chiang 
from the East. Not willing to draw the chestnuts out of the 
fire for Feng, he decided to return to his base. The decision 
was forced upon him by yet another event. As previously in 
the campaign for the capture of Woochang, so in the battles 
for the conquest of Honan, the “Iron Army” did most of the 
real fighting. But its victories did not belong to it. On the 
contrary, it was outnumbered in the midst of a mercenary 
horde which increased in si^e and influence in course of the 
campaign. It was evident that, should the expedition be 
continued, the "Iron Army” would be again placed in the 
forefront. No longer willing to fight other people’s battles, 
the Commander of the "Iron Army” peremptorily decided 
to return to Wuhan which, in the meantime, was seriously 
menaced from all sides. That emergency provided the 
“Iron-Army” with a plausible pretext to withdraw from a 
thankless task. 

The feudal-militarist Generals of Tang Shen-chi, left 
behind to defend the nationalist base, had been busily pre- 
paring a coup d’Stat. They had established contact with 
the Nanking clique which was movir^ troops up the Yangtse. 
An army stationed to the West of Wuhan, commanded by 
General Yan Sen, was also in communication with Nanking, 
and began to march upon the nationalist capital. At that 
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juncture, Tang Shen-chi could not wait a minute when the 
“Iron Army” began to move back towards Wuhan. The 
whole counter-revolutionary plan, engineered by himself, 
was in the dai^er of being frustrated. He rushed his troops 
back towards the base. 

From Chengchow, Feng went to meet Chiang at 
Hsuchow — the junction of the Lunghai and Pukow-Tientsin 
Railways. Two of the Wuhan leaders* notoriously hostile 
to Chiang Kai-shek, accompanied him. Feng’s intervention 
disrupted the Wuhan group. There was no longer any 
doubt about his intention. He had decided to join hands 
with^Chiang, even if the Wuhan group conceded to all his 
demands. Wuhan’s position became very precarious. In 
the military sense, it could not possibly hold its own against 
such a formidable combination. Politically, it had hardly 
any ground to stand upon. It had forfeited the credit of 
any essential difference from the rival group by opposing 
the peasantry attacking the social roots of feudal-militarist 
reaction and by the anxiety to restrain the urban democratic 
masses from developing the anti-imperialist stru^le. 
Nothing but personal ambitions and jealousies stood on the 
way to the fusion of the two rival groups into one united 
feudal-bourgeois bloc against the revolution. 

The only bone of contention was that the Wuhan group 
still maintained formal relation with the Communists. 
While maintaining that formal relation, only to distinguish 
itself from the rival faction, the Wuhan Government also 


* Hsu-Chen and Kuo Min*wu accompanied Feng. The former had 
been a Christian Bishop, the first Chinese to attain that dignity. He 
had been the chaplain of the ‘‘Christian General's** army. He joined 
the Wuhan Nationalist Government as the Minister of Justice and 
became the leader of the anti-Chiang faction. He was the chairman 
-of the Wuhan Committee of the Kuo Min Tang until the return 

of Wang Chin-wei. Kuo Min-wu was one of the ideologists of the 
Kuo Min Tang. He had always been a leading figure of the left 
radical faction. At Wuhan, he was the head of the Propaganda Depart* 
ment of the party. The b^aviour of both those “leftists** proved that 
they did not approve of the developments at Wuhan, although they 
had not dared to speak out their^ mind. As soon as the opportunity 
oame, they decamped, exposing how hypocritical bad been the mdicalism 
df Wuhan Group. 
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freely condoned the action of its Generals against the workers’ 
and peasants’ movement. Even that formal distinction was 
on the point of breaking. The demand for breaking the 
relation with the Communists was pressed not only by the 
“left militarist’’ allies; most of the civilian members of the 
Government also supported the demand. 

The petit-boui^eois left wing of the Kuo Min Tang 
was put to the crucial test. Break with the Communists 
would most certainly be tlic prelude to a bloody suppression 
of the revolutionary mass movement, and consequently there 
would no longer be anv reason for the Wuhan Group to 
have a separate existence. In that event, the leadership of 
the Kuo Min Tang and the control of the Nationalist 
Government would be captured completely by the feudal- 
bourgeois right wing. The petit-bourgeoisie would be 
eliminated from the political field, unless they were prepared 
to play a minor role in the counter-revolutionary drama. 
In view of that depressing perspective, Wang Chin-wei 
endeavoured to avoid the break with the Communists; but 
he asked the latter to make all the concessions necessary for 
continuing a coalition of classes which had been rendered 
untenable by the development of the revolution. 

In that critical moment, the |>etit-bouigeoisie could 
avert their political elimination only by a closer alliance 
with the masses; the object of the alliance should be to 
intensify revolutionary activities, and that would require a 
complete break from the big bourgeoisie and the feudal 
militarists. What Wang Chin-wei wanted, however, was to 
maintain the old broad coalition of classes by arresting the 
development of the revolution. His proposal was that the 
Communist Party should cease to be the revolutionary 
vanguard of the working class, the spearhead <rf the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, so that the pedt-bouigeois 
left wing of the Kuo Min Tar^ could continue the co-opera- 
tion with it. The situation demanded that the petit- 
bourgeoisie should liberate themselves from the reactionary 
principles of Sun Yat-sen, if they wanted to lead the revolu- 
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tion in co-operation with the working class. The principles 
of Sun Yat-sen were the ideology of those who wanted to 
defend patriarchal tradition and its economic basis of pre- 
capitalist production. Holding on to those principles, the 
petit-bouigcois left wing of the Kuo Min Tang went over 
lo the camp of counter-revolution. 

In the Hsuchow Conference, held at the end of June, 
Feng Yu-hsiang persuaded Chiang Kai-shek to postpone the 
drive towards Peking pending the composition of the differ- 
ences inside the nationalist camp. He wanted to consolidate 
his power in the province of Honan, and occupy such 
strategic positions as would place his army in the forefront 
of the nationalist forces advancing on Peking. In other 
words, he wanted the situation to develop in such a way as 
would place him in the command of Peking when it would 
be finally captured. I'he Nanking leaders, on their part, 
could see as well as Feng that further extension of nationalist 
territories should be conditional upon the suppression of 
the revolutionary movement in the southern provinces. All 
the northern militarists were uniting to resist the nationalist 
advance upon the metropolis. They were amassing formid- 
able forces along the Yellow River. Foreign Powers were 
also preparing for active intervention to prevent the 
nationalists from capturing Peking.” In that situation, 
unity in the nationalist camp was the essential condition for 
further military operations. All the available forces must 
be employed for the attainment of the goal. On the other 
hand, the despatch of all the nationalist forces towards the 
north would be a move fraught with grave dangers, as long 
as the revolutionary movement in the south was not crushed. 
With the great bulk of the armed forces far away on the 

‘ "The advance ot the nationalist forces np the Tsinpn Railway 
led to apprehension for the safety of Peking and Tientsin. The foreign 
garrisons in these dties were, therefore, reinforced. The American 




to Tientsin, and the French and the Japanese also brought m rein- 
foroements. The Japanese Oovernment also despatched tiroops to 
Tsingtao for the protection of its nationals in Shantung.*" (Tl^a China 
Ymt B 00 K 1928). 
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northern front, the nationalist base in the southern provinces 
would be exposed to attack by the revolutionary masses. 
The suppression of the Communist Party, and the disruption 
of the Kuo Min Tang as the rallying ground of all the 
revolutionary democratic forces, were the only guarantee 
against that danger. 

From Hsuchow, Feng .sent an open telegram to the 
Wuhan Government urging iht necessity of unifying all the 
nationalist forces in the struggle against nortliern militarism, 
while pointing out that Wuhan’s insistence upon maintain- 
ing relation with the Communists was the only obstacle to 
that unity. In the telegiaui. he demanded that the Wuhan 
Government should immediately dismiss its Russian advisors 
and suppress the Communist Party. The demand was 
backed up by the thinly veiled threat that Feng would attack 
Wuhan from the north in case his advice was not accepted. 
The telegram strengthened the hands of those leaders of the 
Wuhan group who had been pressing for the break with 
the Communists and suppression of the revolutionary mass 
movement. 

The petit-bourgeois left wing stood naked in its political 
bankruptcy. The Communists made a last effort to main- 
tain the revolutionary democratic coalition in a narrowed- 
down class basis. Addressing the petit-bourgeois left wing 
of the Kuo Min Tang, they suggested that in that critical 
moment there should be a clear standard to judge whether a 
class or a party or an individual was the friend or enemy of 
the National Revolution. They pointed out that there was 
much ambiguity on the question. Reactionary feudal 
militarists, massacring workers and peasants and suppressing 
the revolutionary democratic mass movement, called them- 
selves not only nationalists, but revolutionaries. They 
justified their murderous deeds as committed in the defence 
of the National Revolution. The Nationalist Government 
of Wuhan as well as its rival at Nanking sought compromise 
with Imperialiam. It delivered itself completely to the 
mercies of the counter-revolutionary “left” militarists and 
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sanctioned the massacre of the toiling masses. Still it called 
itself revolutionary. The left wing of the Kuo Min Tang 
declared itself opposed to all the demands of the workers 
and peasants. It tended to a reunion with the feudal- 
bourgeois right wing which had openly betrayed the 
Nationalist Revolution. The V/uhan Government was 
conspiring with the feudal militarists against the workers’ 
and peasants’ movement, while still claiming to be the leader 
of the Nationalist Revolution. 

Pointing out all these facts, the Communists insisted 
that a definite platform of National Revolution should be 
the standard by which the character of a class, party or 
individual should be judged. Those unwilling to stand on 
that platform should be declared enemies of the revolution. 
The platform of the National Revolution proposed by the 
Communists had for its object the mobilisation of all 
democratic forces still under the banner of the Kuo Min 
Tang, provided that the petit-bourgeois leaders were 
prepared to conduct a revolutionary strugglel against foreign 
Imperialism as well as the feudal-bourgeois bloc of native 
reaction. The Communists pointed out that the enemy of 
the revolution was not Chiang Kai-shek personally. The 
enemy was the feudal-bourgeois-militarist combination, 
headed by him and supported by all the reactionary forces 
throughout the nationalist territories; and behind that 
combination stood foreign Imperialism. To destroy the 
counter-revolutionary centre of Nanking, was the immediate 
task of the revolution. But in order to accomplish that task, 
the Wuhan Government must win over the support of the 
masses in the territory under the control of Nanking. That 
could be done by putting into practice in the provinces 
under the jurisdiction of the Wuhan Government the 
resolutions of the Kuo Min Tang concerning the interests 
of the workers and peasants. 

With these considecaticms, the Communists proposed 
the following as the main planks in the Platfopn of the 
National Revolutiim: 1. Ckmfiscation of land as stipidacted 
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in the resolutions of the Kuo Min Tang and of the Fifth 
Congress of the Communist Party®; 2. Reduction of rents 
and taxes; 3. Protection of the peasantry against the armed 
forces of rural reaction; 4. Checking the counter-revolu- 
tionary plans of the officers of the Nationalist Army; 5. Sub- 
mission of the army and Provincial Administrations 
unconditionally to the Nationalist Government; 6. Res- 
ponsibility of the Provincial Governments to Assemblies 
elected by the democratic musses; 7. Establishment of demo- 
cratic sejf-govcrnmcnt in the villages; 8. Creation of 
Peasants' Militias for the destruction of the power of the 
landlords and their agents; 9. Complete freedom for the 
workers' and peasants' movement; 10. Immediate compliance 
with the demands of the workers for eight hours' day, 
minimum wages and social legislation; 11. Organisation of 
Workers' Guards to fight counter-revolution; 12 Mainten- 
ance of the alliance with the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics; 13. Ruthless struggle against Imperialism, not 
precluding tactical manoeuvers for splitting the united 
imperialist front; and 14. Close relation with the exploited 
classes and oppressed peoples of the world. ^ 

This was an irreducible minimum standard. Of course, 
the feudal militarists and the agents of the big bourgeoisie 
inside the Wuhan Group could not be expected to measure 
up to this standard. But it was meant to be a test for petit- 
bourgeois radicalism. Would it have the courage to fight 
for a revolutionary democratic programme, based upon the 


* The resolution of the Fifth Congress of the Communist Party was 
against wholesale confiscation. Only large estates were to be confis- 
cated. There was a controversy over the definition of a ‘Marge e8tate^\ 
The Kuo Min Tang set the limit at 600 mus, while the Communists 
insisted that it should be lowered down to 100. 

' The author as the representative of the Communist International 
suggested that the Communist Party should address an Open better 
to the left-wing leaders of the Kuo Min Tang, setting forth the Plat- 
form of National Revolution. Unfortunately, the suggestion did not 
find favour wiih the leaders of the Communist Party and others guid- 
ing its policy. The Platform with a preamble setting forth the facts 
recorded in the preceding paragraph was, however, drafted by the 
author and was published without the official sanction of the Executive 
ctf the Communist Party, 

31 
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resolutions of the Kuo Min Tang itself? Were those resolu- 
tions ever meant to be put into practice? If that was so, 
the standard should be acceptable to the left nationalist 
leaders. The readiness to stand on the Platform of National 
Democratic Revolution would compel them to part company 
with the feudal militarists and their bourgeois allies 
conspiring against the revolution. The result would be a 
revolutionary democratic alliance of the urban petit-bour- 
geoisie, the peasantry and the proletariat, to conduct the 
struggle against foreign Imperialism and native reaction. 

But the left-wing leaders of the Kuo Min Tang con- 
tended that the enforcement of some measures even of 
agrarian reform would drive the army against the Nationalist 
Government. In the critical days of the spring of 1927, 
practically all the Communist leaders including Borodin 
also shared the fear of the petit-bourgeois nationalist leaders.* 
The dangers inherent in the situation created by the tactics 
of increasing the military forces of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment by the inclusion of questionable elements were pointed 
out as the justification for delaying any agrarian reform. 
But a way must be found out of the impasse, if the revolution 
was not to be betrayed to retain the deceptive loyalty of the 
reactionary feudal militarists. There was no possibility of 
feudal military officers ever changing their attitude towards 
the programme of agrarian reform. There were but two 
alternatives; Either to liberate the Nationalist Government 
from the domination of the counter-revolutionary militarists, 
or to betray the interests of the masses. The latter had 
begun to take care of their interests themselves. The 

• **Owmg to the opposition of the military men, the resolution 

(about the confiscation of land) conld not be promulgated. The majo- 
rity of the pfiicera come from middle and small landowning families, 
"•and are therefore against agrarian revolution. Ninety per cent of 
the National Army are Hunanese. They are all opposed to excesses 
in the peasants* movement. In such a situation, not only the Kuo 
Min Tang, but also the Communist Party is obliged to adopt a policy 
of concessions. It is necessary to correct excesses and to moderate 
Ute activities about the confiscation of land.** (Prom a telegram to 
the Executive Committee of the Communist International, 'sent on 
June 1927 by Clien Tu-hsiu in behalf of the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party of China.) 
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solicitude for the loyalty of tke military officers, therefore, 
would necessarily force the Nationalist Government to 
suppress the mass movement violently. Thus, the Nationalist 
Government could retain the deceptive adhesion of the 
“left” militarists only by betraying the revolution. For, 
suppresslion of the mass movement would be the death-blow 
to the revolution. 

The situation, however, was not so hopeless. The 
revolution was in a severe crisis, in consequence of grave 
mistakes committed in the past. 1 he crisis could be over- 
come by the rectification of those mistakes. It was not true 
that th^ entire army was hostile to the agrarian revolution. 
The soldiers were all recruited from the pauperised pea- 
santry; they would be enthusiastic supporters of the revolu- 
tion if the significance of it was explained to them. Any 
possible hostility on their part to the demands of the 
peasantry was the result of their ignorance, exploited by the 
higher officers who were all landlords. But as against these, 
the lower officers were mostly recruited from the oppressed 
and exploited middle-class, many of them possessing pro- 
gressive ideas and revolutionary ideals. They could be 
expected to sympathise with the revolutionary movement, 
and even support it actively when the proper time came. 
The agrarian reform visualised in the resolutions of the 
Kuo Min Tang and demanded by the peasantry imme- 
diately, did not touch the interests of small owners. On 
the contrary, the destruction of the monopoly, which big 
landlords, the military bureaucracy and reactionary officials 
exercised over rural economy, would relieve the position of 
the small owners and producers. Abolition of the privileges 
of the big landlords, overthrow of the autocratic officials, 
and disappearance of the exorbitant exactions by the mili- 
tarists would free the forces of production from throttling 
restrictions. Politically, the result of such a revolution 
would be transfer of power to the democratic masses, 
including the lower middle-class. Therefore, not only 
the soldiers, but a majority of the under-officers, of the 
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Natimialist Army could be won over for the programme of 
a radical agrarian reform. By forcing a process of class 
differentiation inside the Nationalist Army, the position of 
the counter-revolutionary militarists could be weakened. 
Revolutionary propaganda on the basis of the Platform of 
National Revolution would win the democratic elements in 
the army for the Nationalist Government. 

Moreover, the Nationalist Government could easily 
create an army of its own if it really wanted to lead the 
revolution. The petit-bourgeois left-wing leaders admitted 
that the militarists were the enemies of the revolution, 
\vhen they contended that agrarian reform could ^ot be 
enforced owing to the hostility of the military officers. Yet 
they would not fight the enemies of the revolution. Their 
reluctance in this respect laid their loyalty to the revolution 
open to serious doubt. They had agreed with the mili- 
tarists’ plan of self-aggiandisement, although the plan was 
evidently counter-revolutionary. Now that the plan failed, 
owing to the intervention of more powerful military factors, 
the left-wing leaders were placed in a position where their 
real face could no longer be hidden. 'The Communists 
offered them help in the struggle to save the revolution. 
But the proposal of the Communists to raise a new army 
from the revolutionary workers and peasants, and to over- 
throw the agents of the right wing from the leadership of 
the Wuhan Group, were not only rejected by the left 
leaders, but interpreted as a plan to overthrow the 
Nationalist Government, to destroy the Kuo Min Tang and 
to set up a Communist dictatorship.' 

At last the Rubicon was crossed. The left-wing leaders 
openly joined the crusade against the Communists, fully 
shared the feudal-militarist hatred against the revolutionary 
mass movement, and agreed to the fusion of the two 


• The proposal was not pressed by the leaders of the Communist 
Party wholeheartedly. It was made by the author 0% his personal 
initiative, and was subsequently endorsed from the Headquarters of 
the Communist International. , ' 
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rival nationalist groups under the reactionary flag of 
Sun Yat-senism. 

In the middle of April 1927, the Wuhan Government 
had dismissed Chiang Kai-shek from the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army; he had been 
expelled also from the party, accused of twelve offences 
against the revolution. The charges against him were 
summarised as follows: “Chiang Kai-shek is found guilty 
of massacre of the people, and oppression of the party, and 
he deliberately engages hitnself in reactionary acts and his 
crimes and outrages are obvious. ' 

In view of that boiabastic decision, the prodigals of the 
Wuhan Croup could not favour reunion without completely 
discrediting themselves before the members of the party, 
unless some concession was made from the side of Chiang 
Kai-shek. He had to step aside for a time, so that the 
mutually desired counter-revolutionary reunion could take 
place without any hitch. Unless the breach in the nationalist 
camp was fundamentally repaired, the return of the Wuhan 
leaders would be of little use for the big boui]geoisie 
who, supported by international Imperialism, desired a 
concentration of all the forces of counter-revolution. 

The Wuhan-Nanking quarrel had taken place on the 
background of a process of class differentiation in the 
nationalist ranks. The split did not take place along that 
line of differentiation, owing to the intervention of the 
military factor. Nevertheless, the masses of the urban petit- 
bourgeoisie sympathised with the Wuhan Group; and it was 
that class which always constituted the social basis of the 
Kuo Min Tang. Therefore, the creation of a counter- 
revolutionary united front under the false colour of 
Nationalism was not possible so long as the Wuhan leaders 
stood out. The main obstacle was their association with the 
Communists. That obstacle was removed by their own 
action under the pressure of the bourgeoisie and the feudal 
militarists. Now, some concession must be made from the 
other side. The retirement of Chiang Kai-shek was the 
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concession. That concession not only made it possible for 
the Wuhan leaders to enter into negotiations for unity with 
the Nanking clique; Tang Shen-chi could also be placated 
by that move. 

Threatened by the more powerful combination of 
Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-sKek, the Wuhan military 
dictator had abandoned his ambitious plan to capture 
Peking. He Bad withdrawn all his forces to the base with 
two objectives: (1) To crush the revolutionary movement 
in the two provinces of Hupeh and Hunan under his control; 
and (2) To take offensive measures as guarantee against 
any possible attack from Nanking. Wuhan was not seriously 
menaced from the north. Feng could not attack Wuhan so 
long as the northern forces remained still unbeaten, and 
were concentrated along the Yellow River. On the pretext 
of attacking Nanking, Tang Shenrchi sent the "Iron Army” 
away from Wuhan. Other troops, not under his personal 
control, were also ordered down the Yangtse. That move, 
made by Tang Shen-chi to instal himself as the undisputed 
lord of the provinces under Wuhan, was, however, inter- 
preted at Nanking as an attack upon itself. The result was 
the withdrawal of the bulk of Chiang Kai-shek’s army from 
the northern front, opening the road for Chang Tsung-chang 
to sweep southwards. He drove back the depleted Nanking 
forces, and re-occupied Pukow in the middle of August. At 
the same time. Sun Chuan-fang’s forces also pressed upon 
Shanghai from Kiangsu. Before that danger of northern 
invasion, the necessity of composing the differences in the 
nationalist camp became urgent. After the Wuhan Group 
had severed the relation with the Communists, Chiang 
Kai-shek was the only obstacle on the way to the much 
needed unity. He was, therefore, forced to step aside by 
his own supporters. 

When, in June 1927, the northern forces had been 
driven to the Yellow River by the nationalists advancing 
along the two railways from the Yangtse, the "model 
Tnchun" of Shansi intervened in the ntuadon- He 
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appealed to the Manchurian War-Lord Chang Tso-lin to 
accept the three principles of Sun Yat-sen, and declare his 
adhesion to the Kuo Min Tang. There followed a con- 
ference of the northern militarists to consider the appeal 
of Yen Hsi-shan. Meanwhile came the news that the 
nationalists had been repulsed on the front. So, the 
northern War-Lords stifiFened up their backs and refused to 
accept the advice of Yen Hsi-^n. Their previous agree- 
ment to consider the appeal had, nowever, proved that there 
was nothing in tlie principles of Sun Yat-sen essentially 
antagonistic to their interests, and that their adhesion to 
the Kuo Min l ang w,ts not altogether out of the question. 
Nevertheless, they would not formally subordinate them- 
selves to a central authority, when there was any chance of 
retaining the position of independent feudal potentates in 
their respective spheres of influence. The defeat of the 
southern forces and the dissensions in the nationalist camp 
encouraged them to continue the resistance to the efforts of 
creating a central authority out of the chaos of a prolonged 
civil war. 

Ever since the abortive revolution of 1911, the feudal 
militarists, aided by foreign Imperialism, had frustrated the 
attempt of the bourgeoisie to create a centralised modern 
State. In course of time, there came into operation revolu- 
tionary forces having for their object the abolition of social 
conditions which bred the causes of chronic civil wars. At 
last, the social foundation of militarism was attacked. Its 
very existence in peril, militarism split horizontally in two 
sections. ' The process had been in operation, parallel to 
the development of the democratic mass movement. One 
section, the so-called left militarists, sought an alliance with 
the object of splitting the democratic fprces. It has been 
seen how the Kuo Min Tang was wrecked on the rock of 
alliance with left militarism. Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan were the most outstanding figures to grow out ci 
the decomposition of militarism. They repres^ited the 
tendency of the reactionary Bonapartism of Napoleon III — 
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a Striving to set up a centralised dictatorship, supported by 
the financial and commercial bourgeoisie, but primarily 
based on the conservative peasant proprietor. The object, 
on the one hand, was to drive a wedge of differentiation in 
the ranks of the peasantry, to pit the upper strata against 
the lower; on the other hand, it was to divert the tendency 
towards centralisation so that it might not totally disrupt 
the position of feudal militarism. 

The leadership of the struggle for the capture of the 
national metropolis passed to the representatives of left 
militarism. The struggle continued for nearly a year, the 
fortune of war changing sides many times. Meanwhile, 
dissensions in the nationalist camp were comf>osed. The 
reactionary feudal-bourgeois bloc succeeded in defeating the 
forces of revolutionary democracy. The establishment of a 
united Nationalist Government at Nanking signified defeat 
of the revolution. But a centralised modei'n State can be 
created only upon the victory of the bourgeois revolution, 
the basic task of which is the destruction of Feudalism. 

The Nanking Government did not represent a union 
of the democratic forces. It was an alliance of the bourgeoisie 
with feudal reaction, the worst enemy of democratic centra- 
lisation. The situation was made still worse by the fact 
that the Nanking Government sought for, and received, the 
benediction of foreign Imperialism. For nearly a hundred 
years foreign Imperialism had been the unfailing ally of 
reaction in China. It could not possibly support the 
Nanking Government, had it represented the forces of 
democracy and progress. 

Having ceased to be the revolutionary alliance of the 
democratic forces, the Kuo Min Tang won the adhesion 
of feudal militarism at home, and the patronage the 
imperialist Powers abroad. When the Nationalist Govern- 
tnent proved itself to be a ruthless enemy of revolution, it 
secured the allegiance erf the feudal war-lords, one after 
another, until the worthy son of Chang Tso-lin himsetf 
brought up the rear of the pageant. A year ago, Ixhperialift 
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Powers had taken belligerent measures when the Nationalist 
Army advanced towards Peking. The Kuo Min Tang and 
the Nationalist Government underwent such a metamor- 
phosis in the mean time that, in the middle of 1928, the 
road to the national metropolis was open to them. 

In June of that year, Chiang Kai-shek had returned to 
his place, much strengthened by the complete capitulation of 
the petit-bourgeois left wing, whose discredited leader again 
went to exile. Things at the base all settled in his favour. 
Chiang’s final march to Peking was more successful than 
be'fore. Now he was leading the army of a government 
which, though still nationalist in name, had declared war 
upon the revolution and made peace with Imperialism. 
The remnants of northern militarism no longer received tire 
support of foreign Powers to keep the nationalists away from 
Peking. These were no longer dangerous. On the contrary, 
under new conditions, they could be more useful allies of 
Imperialism than the decrepit and discredited militarists. 
But even then, Chiang was allowed to enter Peking only 
after Feng and Yen had become the real masters there. 
The nationalists captured Peking after they had been 
captivated by the spirit of that old centre of feudal- 
patriarchal reaction. 

No commentary on the principles of Sun Yat-sen could 
be more damaging than the fact that they were now 
accepted even in the feudal realm of Manchuria with the 
sanction of Japanese Imperialism which reigned supreme 
there. The complete collapse of the Kuo Min Tang, its 
transformation into an instrument of counter-revolution, 
was celebrated by the hoisting of its flag on Mukden. On 
the road to Peking, the nationalist bourgeoisie found allies 
to help them stop the march of the revolution. It was also 
on the same fateful road that petit-bourgeois radicalism 
parted company with the revolutionary masses, and became 
a willing instrument of reaction and active agent of counter- 
revolution. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

Secret revolutionary organisations have always been a’ 
characteristic feature of the Chinese village. For hundreds 
of years, there existed in China illegal peasant organisations 
with the object of resisting the oppression and exactions by 
the landlords. State officials, usurers and militarists. After 
the Reorganisation Conference of the Kuo Min Tang, the 
peasantry in the province of Kwang-tung, which was then 
under the power of the National Government, was allowed 
to oiganise themselves for improving their conditions of 
life and taking part in the National Revolution. The 
peasants did not hesitate to make use of the newly gained 
freedom. Peasant unions grew up “like bamboo shoots 
in the spring”. Before long it was evident that they 
represented a powerful threat to reaction. 

Foreign ‘ Imperialism, native landlords, militarists, 
corrupt officials, usurers, traders and the entire army of 
smaller parasites prospered mostly on the labour of the 
peasant masses. Agriculture being the main branch of 
national economy, the peasantry was the primary object of 
exploitation. Therefore, the striving of the peasant masses 
to improve their conditions of life provoked the hostility of 
all those who derived benefit from their exploitation. 
Owing to its extraordinary backwardness, Chinese agri- 
culture produces very little surplus. The existence of the 
numerous kinds of parasites, big and small, foreign and' 
native, could be maintained by robbing the peasantry not 
only of the entire surplus produce, but also of a considerable; 
part of what little they required for their own subsistence. 
Hence the periodical famines which consume milliens 
human lives. Hence also is the stubborn resistance of the 
esqdoiting classes even to the slightest improvement of the 
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conditions of the peasantry, not to speak of the revolu- 
tionary demand that the entire fruit of their labour should 
belong to the peasants. Even the reform, so urgently 
necessary for the development of national economy as a 
whole, only to the extent that the peasants be no longer 
deprived of what they need for their physical existence and 
reproduction, will blow up the present structure of the 
Chinese society. 

The perspective cf a change in the existing conditions 
of pre-capitalist exploitation was ^vclcomed by the peasantry 
as enthusiastically as it was feared by those who are profiting 
by these conditions. Ai soon as the Kuo Min Tang opened 
that perspective before them, the peasants enthusiastically 
flocked around it and soon became the driving power of the 
National Revolution. The support of the peasant masses 
enabled the Nationalist Government to beat down the 
counter-revolutionary uprisings, step by step, and to extend 
its power throughout the entire province of Kwangtung. 

The enthusiasm of the peasantry over the agrarian 
programme of the Kuo Min Tang showed that they were 
willing to support the bourgeoisie in the struggle for 
removing all the hindrances to capitalist production. But 
this enthusiasm of the peasantry terrified the bourgeoisie, 
instead of encouraging them. The cause of this peculiar 
situation is to be found in the economic system of the 
country. In addition to their primary capitalist function, 
the bourgeoisie are connected with the pre-capitalist modes 
of production as feudal landlords and also as traders. Under 
the given conditions, an alliance of the bourgeoisie with the 
peasantry is impossible. The bouigeois revolution is an 
unavoidable stage of social progress. It must be accom- 
plished, whether the bourgeoisie will or not. In order to 
free themselves from the bonds of pre-capitalist exploitation, 
the peasint masses fight the battles o£ the bourgeois revolu- 
tion. The history of China between 1924 to the middle of 
1927 was the history of a bouigeois revolution which 
developed ^inst the will of the bourgeoisie. 
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Attacked by the stormy uprising of the peasantry, the 
reactionary elements in Kwangtung were defeated, but not 
destroyed. The Nationalist Government did not allow the 
peasantry to go farther in the struggle against rural reaction. 
The struggle inside the Kuo Min Tang, resulting in the 
capture of the leadership by the democratic left wing, 
indicated the danger that the bourgeois revolution might 
develop in the face ot the resistance of the bourgeoisie. That 
danger drove the feudal reaction to attack the democratic 
Nationalist Government. The attack began with the 
assassination of Liao Chun-hai in the autumn of 1925. Then 
followed a general oflEensive against the peasant movement. 
The peasant unions became the object of fierce oppression. 
‘‘Corrupt officials, greedy traders, illegally maintained 
armed forces, bandits, militia, riff-ratts — all these, supported 
by Imperialism, began the suppression of the peasant move- 
ment, in different ways, with different means : Peasants were 
murdered, their homes plundered, their women outraged. 
They were wild, only because the peasants took part in the 
National Revolution in order to win freedom.*’^ But the 
revolutionary energy of the peasant masses was too powerful 
to be broken easily. The peasants defended their organisa- 
tions and strengthened them in the face of wild reaction. 
Although the Nationalist Government failed to take any 
measure to check the activities of the counter-revolutionaries, 
these did not succeed to beat down the peasant movement. 
Thereupon, the reactionaries adopted different tactics. 
Feudal landlords, corrupt officials and traders, who had 
previously resisted the Nationalist Government with arms, 
now entered the Kuo Min Tang. In the villages, they set 
up peasant unions which were composed of conservative rich 
peasants, usurers and the rural riff-raff.* 

^ Report of the peasant unions of Kwangtung to the Second Dele* 
gates* Conference of the Kuo Min Tang, Canton, February 192©. 

* Although outside of Manchuria and some of the Northern Pro- 
vinces, large capitalist farms arc seldom to be fpund in China, yet 
concentration of landed property takes place through the operation of 
the usurers’ capital. Ihaebtedness compels the peasantry to sell the 
land. But owing to the backwardness of large-scale modern industry, 
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The mass of peasantry was suspicious of the new unions^ 
and stayed away from them. The new, yellow peasant 
unions thereupon began a campaign of lies and calumny 
against the old revolutionary organisations. These were 
branded as the nest of bandits and Bolsheviks, who wanted 
“to confiscate all property and practise free love”. The 
landlords and reactionary ofiicials, who nad just recently 
entered the Kuo Min l’<>ng, echoed this propaganda of lies 
inside the party. I’hey asserted that the peasantry was 
against the unions of the “bandits and Bolsheviks” and that,- 
therefore, it wa*- the duty of the Nationalist Government to 
suppress them. Under tne leadership of the Kuo Min Tang, 
the revolutionary peasants still remained in the defensive. 
They strengthened their organisation and educated their 
members, even when the situation called for a decisive 
offensive as the surest defense. 

But organisations of the masses, who for hundreds of 
years had lived under intolerable conditions, could not be 
expected to practise the virtue of patience for ever. The 
grievances of the peasantry were so numerous and burning 
that their redress could not be postponed indefinitely. In 
some districts, the peasant unions demanded reduction of 
rent and proposed that the money thus saved should be 
spent by the peasantry for the purpose of education. Even 
such moderate demands met the resistance of the parasitic 
classes. Unions making such demands were bloodily 
suppressed by private militias. And the Nationalist 
Government did nothing to prevent its own armed forces 
from being utilised by the counter-revolutionaries. Land- 
lords, rich peasants, usurers and rural officials tried to get 
into the peasant unions with the object of decomposing the 
revolutionary peasant movement. Naturally, there was 


only a small part of the peasants thus expropriated can find employ- 
ment in the cities as wage-slaves. Consequently, they infest the 
country-side as soldiers (regular or irre^lar), bandits or the rural 
lifi-rajtt. Every Chinese village has its nff-rafi or the rural lumpen- 
proletariat. Ihey are utilised by the ruling classes as the weapon for 
terrmising the peasantry. 
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objection to the admission into the unions of those against 
whose oppression and exploitation they had been created. 
That objection became a new ground for fierce attack upon 
the peasant unions. One of those attacks ended in such a 
massacre of peasants “that the dead bodies put leather 
looked like a small hill”.’ As the conflict sharpened, the 
Kuo Min Tang did not support the revolutionary peasants 
against the enemies of democratic freedom; on the contrary, 
it hindered all action on their part. “Meanwhile, the feudal 
resistance against the revolutionary movement grew 
continually.”* 

The influence of the landlords and old-school officials 
changed the relation of forces inside the Kuo Min Tang. 
The continuous attack upon the rural revolutionary move- 
ment led to the coup d’etat of March 20, 1926. Defeated 
in the urban areas by the democratic mass movement, the 
forces of reaction carried on their activities in the villages. 
So, a determined offensive against the rural reaction became 
the only means to secure the future of the revolution. The 
peasantry was ready for the offensive. In its report to the 
Second Delegates’ Conference of the Kuo Min Tang in the 
beginning of 1926, the Kwangtung Federation of Peasant 
Unions declared: “Although military power has destroyed 
counter-revolution in the cities, the feudal reaction 
continues its activities in the country-side; the very existence 
of the peasant movement is threatened. It cannot be 
defended without subverting the social relations in the 
village." The report emphasised: “The peasants must be 
freed from the feudal power not only for their interest, but 
also for the defense of the Kuo Min Tang and of the 
Nationalist Government against coimter-revoiution.” 

But the nationalist bouigeoisie conspired with the 
enemies of the peasant movement. The coup d’etat of 
March 20 indicated which way the wind was blowing. The 

*It^)ort of the peasant unions to the Kuo Min Tang Conference, 
PebriM^ 1926. 
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boui^eoisie decisively refused to make an alliance with the 
peasantry in the struggle for democratic freedom. The 
weakness of the petit-bouigfeois left wing was exposed by the 
fact that it also failed to support the peasantry in the revolu- 
tionary struggle against feudal reaction. Therefore, it was 
so easily driven out of its position of power, which it had 
acquired with the help of the revolutionary masses. 
Encouraged by the coup d’etat of March 20, rural reaction 
increased its activity. 'The resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Kuo Min Tang, adopted soon after the 
coup d'etat, was rightly interpreted by the landowning class 
as a declaration of the Nationalist Government in favour 
of the dissolution of the peasant unions and abandonment 
■of the policy of relying upon the support of the democratic 
masses. Neither the Kuo Min Tang nor the Nationalist 
Government repudiated such an interpretation of the 
resolution. The offensive against the peasant movement 
developed everywhere. Violent destruction of the peasant 
unions by rowdies, and assassination of their revolutionary 
leaders came to be current events in Kwangtung in 1926. 
On the plea that all enei^ should be applied to the prepara- 
tion of the North Expedition, the Kuo Min Tang and the 
Nationalist Government overlooked the fateful fact that 
counter-revolution was raising its head in their own house. 

Just as the Nationalist Government could maintain 
itself in Kwangtung only with the help of the masses, 
•similarly, thanks to the operation of the same revolutionary 
factor, could the Nationalist Army sweep everything before 
it and in a few months penetrate into the heart of the 
country, But the triumph of the Nationalist Army coincided 
■with the victory of the counter-revolution in the rear. While 
the peasant masses in Hunan, Kwangsi and Hupeh were 
enthusiastically welccwning the Nationalist Army as their 
liberator, in Kwangtung the peasant movement was bloodily 
•suppressed. Upon the departure of the North Expedition, 
the Chief of Ae General Staff of the Nationalist Army, 
I-i Chai-sun, became the ruler of Kwar^ung. He was a 
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typical representative of the feudal military reaction, who 
had entered the nationalist ranks with the object of 
destroying the revolution. Soon after the departure of the 
North Expedition, the Hongkong Boycott was raised. The 
Nationalist Government and the headquarters of the Kuo 
Min Tang were still in Canton. The boycott had not only 
dealt a staggering blow to the power and prestige of British 
Imperialism; it had also touched the money-bag of the 
Chinese traders. Under their pressure, the boycott was 
ended. When little Li Chai-sun became the ruler of 
Canton, he forbade all revolutionary activities. He sharply 
reined in the democratic freedom introduced by the 
Nationalist Government, and heaped his wrath on the 
peasant movement. When the National Revolution reached 
the climax in the spring of 1928, the peasant movement in 
Kwangtung was ruthlessly suppressed, the peasant unions 
were deprived even of the right of legal existence, just like 
under the Manchus, and the militarist regime established 
after their downfall. 

The National Revolution in colonial countries has two 
tasks: to overthrow imperialist domination and to destroy 
the forces of native reaction. Throughout the process of 
the development of the National Revolution, the Kuo Min 
Tang tried to avoid the second task. Since it did not want 
to attack the native forces which served as the instrument 
of imperialist exploitation, it necessarily weakened itself in 
the struggle against Imperialism. In the beginning, the 
bouigeoisie welcomed the awakening of the masses; but 
soon it became clear that Imperialism could not be over- 
thrown, nor Militarism destroyed, without abolishing the 
social conditions in which the bouigeoisie themselves were 
also interested. Therefore, the nationalist bouigeoisie were 
bound to betray the stri^le against Imperialism. Hostile 
to the only force, which, as shown in experience, could 
attack the citadel of imperialist power successfully, the 
bourgeoisie were not in a position to conduct, the revolu- 
tionary struggle against Imperialism. On the other hand,, 
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Imperialism was not altogether unwilling to come to some 
understanding with the nationalist bourgeoisie, provided 
that the latter broke their alliance with the revolutionary 
masses. As soon as one fraction of the nationalist bour- 
geoisie, led by Chiang Kai-shek, broke away from the 
re^ olutionary mass movement, IrnperiaJism altered its 
attitude towards them very remarkably. When the 
Nationalist Army was muichii^ towards Shanghai, powerful 
imperialist forces were concentrated there for keeping the 
nationalists away. But two monilis later, the Nationalist 
Army marche<1 into Shanghai without any resistance. 
Presumably, that could only happen with the approval of 
the imperialist Powers. And that approval could be had 
only in return for the Nationalist Army undertaking to 
respect all the imperialist privileges. That was capitulation. 
The main condition of that capitulation was to break the 
backbone of the National Revolution. 

The Nationalist Army stood by, while the Shanghai 
proletariat faced the fire of imperialist guns and braved the 
hangmen of the militarists. It remained passive, in order 
to show that it did not recognise the revolutionary working 
class as its vanguard. Upon entering Shanghai eventually, 
with the permission of Imperialism, the first act of the 
Nationalist Army was to shoot down the revolutionary 
workers and suppress the democratic movement. 

The nationalists adhered to the conditions of their 
capitulation so loyally, as to win the open recognition from 
Imperialism. The North China Daily News, notorious for 
its hatred of the nationalist movement, wrote in April 1927: 
*‘We should not underestimate in the least what General 
Chiang Kai-shek has done. Under the conditions prevailing 
here, a fortnight ago, it was not possible to act otherwise 
than drastically and to shoot down the Communists ruth- 
lessly. In view of the situation, in which General Chiang 
Kai-shek then found himself, it was necessary to possess a 
good amount of moral courage to take the step with the 
d^isiveness that he demonstrated- We also fully admit the 
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truth of the old saying that Rome was not built in a day. 
Yet, much more must be done by General Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Kuo Min Tang, before their assurances can be 
unquestionably accepted.”*’ 

Although Moloch wanted much more workers’ blood, 
he was for the moment satisfiad with his new worshipper, 
and did not refuse to reward his meritorious services. A 
few days later, ttie English Inspector-General of the 
Customs Administration delivered to Chiang Kai-shek three 
million dollars as the first instalment of the amount due to 
China from the increase of import duty permitted by the 
Washington Conference. The controh of the customs, 
which is the mainstay of China’s State finance, is the most 
powerful means of imperialist domination. No Government 
can have its share of the customs revenue, if its policy is not 
approved by Imperialism. For years, Shanghai had been 
the apple of discord between the rival militarists, because 
the control of that city brings one within the reach of the 
customs revenue which accumulates there. The desire of 
the nationalist faction under Chiang Kai-shek to reach 
Shanghai, was dictated by the appetite for the customs 
revenue which, however, could be grabbed only with the 
approval of Imperialism. The delivery of a part of the 
customs revenue signified the recognition of the nationalists 
by Imperialism. One does not voluntarily deliver large 
amounts of money to those regarded as enemies. Imperialism 
was still the master of the situation, and awarded a prize only 
for meritorious services. Yesterday it had given the price to 
Sun Chuan-fang or Chang Sung-chang. To-day, Chiang 
Kai-shek was the happy receiver. 

The same stormy development of the mass movement, 
which compelled the bouigeoisie to give up the strugg^le 
against Imperialism, persuaded the latter itself to change 
policy. Its main object was to plunder China, to make tlte 
largest possible profit out of the misery of the Chinese 


SftnUislated from German. 
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people. It is immaterial through which means that could 
be done. Unhesitatingly, Imperialism discards one instru- 
ment in favour of a more efficient one. The development 
of the mass movement and the consequent easy triumph of 
the Nationalist Army over the militarists .showed that 
these had become antiquated as instrumefits of imf>erialist 
domination. Therefore, when the Nortli Expedition was 
nearing its goal, British Lnpcrialism announced its readiness 
to enter into negotiations with a “real and legal” Nationalist 
Government. Having regard toi changed conditions, the 
old foims of domination — unequal treaties, extra-territorial 
rights, concessions, etc. — could be possibly modified. These 
brutally acquired privileges were no longer decisive for the 
maintainance of imperialist supremacy. They had become 
antiquated, and could be easily replaced by newer and 
subtler methods of exploitation. Through superficial con- 
cessions regarding the forms and methods of exploitation, 
the nationalist bourgeoisie could be won over as the new 
instrument of imperialist domination. These considerations 
persuaded Imperialism to declare its willingness to recognise 
a “real and legal” Nationalist Government in the place of 
the old militarist allies. Chiang Kai-shek must fulfil certain 
conditions to prove that the Nationalist Government repre- 
sented by him was “real and legal”. 

The Nationalist Army commanded by Chiang Kai-shek 
marched into Shanghai on March 22, 1927. It was a small 
army, composed approximately of three thousand soldiers. 
But Shang^i had already been conquered. The proletariat 
had done that. The uprising of the revolutionary demo- 
cratic masses, under the leadership of the working class, lad 
driven the troops of Sun Chuan-fang out of Shanghai, 
having inflicted on them heavy casualties and consequently 
discredited them. While leaving Shanghai, the Northern 
militarists, protected by Imperialism, had taken revenge 
upon the workers, who had qwrated as the shock-troop of 
the Nationalist Army. Althou^ the Nationalist Army did 
not march into Shanghai, even when the way was open. 
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obviously to let the proletariat be massacred by the with- 
drawing Northern militarists, the working class held the 
conquered position with unparallelled heroism. 

Chiang Kai-shek found the Chinese part of the city of 
Shanghai under a People’s Council elected by the democratic 
masses. The responsibility he had undertaken in return for 
the iinperialist permission for his entry into Shanghai, was 
to overthrow the revolutionary administration. Although 
this was democratic by composition, and supported even by 
the Chinese big merchants, industrialists and financers, who 
had no sympathy for the revolution, it had been brought to 
existence by the action of the working class. Thoroughly 
democratic, the City Council had a working class majority. 
Consequently, the Executive, controlled by such a democratic 
council, could not be corrupted. It was not to be persuaded 
to sacrifice national interest to the group interest of the 
bourgeoisie, who would make a compromise with Impe- 
rialism for certain concessions. But a frontal attack on the 
City Council was not permissible. Such a step would reveal 
the real character of Chiang Kai-shek much too early. The 
big merchants, industrialists and bankers were with him. 
But the urban petit-bourgeoisie, the social basis of the 
Kuo Min Tang, was under proletarian influence. Wanting 
to operate still under the banner of the Kuo Min Tang, 
Chiang Kai-shek must win the petit-bourgeoisie over to his 
side; he must split the revolutionary democratic bloc. 
Besides, he did not have under his command sufficient 
troops to risk a frontal attack upon those who had dealt a 
staggering blow to the powerful army of Sun Chuan-fang, 
and had resisted the united forces of international 
Imperialism. 

In the meantime, Nanking was occupied by the 
Sixth Nationalist Army commanded by Chen Chien, who 
sympathised with the Wuhan group. The control of 
Nanking was of great importance for the plans of the 
clique led by Chiang Kai-shek. Somewhere else, another 
nationalist centre taust be created in order to dispute the 
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authority of Wuhan. Shanghai was not the suitable place. 
Chiang Kai-shek could not establish a government in 
Shanghai which was virtually under the protection of 
foreign troops and foreign battle-ships. Set up under such 
conditions, a “Nationalist Government'* could not possibly 
veil its real character. Nanking was a mcie suitable place 
for the purpose. Therefore, Chiang Kai-shek had to send 
away all available troops, on whose loyalty he could rely, 
to prevent Nanking tiom siding with Wuhan. 

In the first days, Chiang Kai-shek behaved very 
cautiously iu Shanghai in order to convince the petit- 
bourgeois masses of his loyalty to the Kuo Min Tang. He 
heartily welcomed Wang Chin-wei, whom only a year ago be 
had driven out of the country. The leader of the petit- 
bourgeois left wing was easily taken in. Instead of proceeding 
directly to Wuhan, as planned, Wang Chin-wei stopped in 
Shanghai for a conference not only with Chiang Kai-shek, 
but also with those right-wing leaders who had combated 
the Kuo Min Tang since 1924, that is, ever since it was 
reorganised. The conterence revealed that the counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy extended to the innermost circle 
of the “left" group of Wuhan. The Finance Minister of 
the Wuhan Government, T. V. Sung, participated in the 
conference. He was closely connected with the banking 
world of Shanghai, The conference revoked the proclamation 
of the Wuhan group against Chiang Kai-shek, and resolved 
that an extraordinary party conference should be held at 
Nanking with the object of settling the differences. That 
Was a diplomatic victory for Chiang Kai-shek. His position 
was politically strengthened. Now he was ready to act. 

The presence in the conference of such intellectual 
leaders of modern China as Tsai Yuan-pai, Wu Tse-hui and 
Li Shen-tsen, in addition to Wang Chin-wei, removed all 
suspicion of the petit-bourgeoisie about Chiang Kai-shek's 
loyalty to the Kuo Min Tang. Then the big bourgeoisie 
withdrew from the revolutionary City Council of Shanghai. 
The Chinese Bankers’ Union promised Chiang Kai-shek a 
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loan of twenty million dollars; three million were directly 
paid, so that he could set up the “real and legal” Nationalist 
Government which would win the confidence of the impe- 
rialist Powers. The petit-bourgeoisie also went the same 
way and left the City Council, which consequently became 
a purely proletarian body; now it could be attacked by the 
nationalist militarists as “the nest of Communist intrigues 
against the Kuo Min Tang”. Tactical mistakes committed 
by the Communists helped Chiang Kai-shek.* 

In order to make up for the inadequacy of the available 
military forces, Chiang Kai-shek secretly brought in bands 
of village ruffians from the neighbouring countryside. 
With the cry, “against the Communist danger! ” he 
succeeded in winning over the support of the well-to-do 
peasantry in the adjoining provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang. The upper strata of the peasantry were won over 
for the counter-revolution through the lying propaganda 
that the Communists wanted to confiscate everything — the 
land of the small proprietor, tools, women, altogether 
everything. 

Thus strengthened from every side, Chiang Kai-shek 
went over to the offensive. The General Council of 
the Trade-Unions was forbidden to organise strikes or 
demonstrations. The Workers’ Militia, which had so 
successfully operated as the vanguard of the Nationalist 
Army in the capture of Shanghai, was disarmed. In protest, 
the ^neral Council of the Trade-Unions called a general 
strike and sent a deputation to the head-quarters of Chiang 
Kai-shek to protest against the repressive measures. The 
deputation was fired upon, and the General Council was 
declared an illegal body. That was the signal for a general 
offensive in which hundreds of revolutionary workers were 
brutally massacred. During the latter part of March, the 
proletarian quarters of Shanghai were the scene of a fierce 
counter-revolutionary terror. 

Another signal for counter-revdution was the violent 


•See CSbepter XSa. 
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rupture of relations with the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. While entering into the short period of revolu- 
tionary struggle, the Kuo Min Tang had concluded an 
alliance with the Workers’ Republic. The betrayal of that 
alliance logically followed from its turning against the 
re^'olution. One should remember that, while entering into 
friendly relations with the Soviet Republics, the Kuo Min 
Tang had not adopted the Communist programme; the Soviet 
help for the Chinese nationalists was only conditional upon 
the struggle against Imperiaiism, As long as the Chinese 
nationalists conducted the stiuggle against imperialist 
domination, the Soviet I Lepublic was the only foreign Power 
on whose sympathy and support they could count. When, 
terrified by the development of the revolution in their own 
house, they abandoned that stru^le, the alliance with 
the Workers’ Republic was no longer necessary. On the 
contrary, the repudiation of that alliance was an essential 
condition for the desired understanding with Imperialism. 
As a matter of fact, the Imperialists demanded complete 
break with the U.S.S.R. before they would have any relation 
with the Chinese Nationalist Government. The rupture 
of relations with the U.S.S.R. unavoidably followed from 
the bloody suppression of the mass movement, the betrayal 
of the democratic National Revolution. 

Engaged in the bloody massacre of the Shanghai prole- 
tariat, Chiang Kai-shek was characterised by the Communist 
International as the traitor to the cause of national 
freedom. Enraged at being called what he really was, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army followed the 
foot-steps of the rank reactionary Manchurian war-lord 
Chang Tso-lin’; he raided the Soviet Consulate in Shanghai. 

^ On April 6, 1927, the troops of Chang Tso^lin raided the Soviet 
Embassy in Peking, the offices of the Russian Baet-Asiatic Bank and of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. All those buildings were in the ‘‘Embassy 
Quarters** which, according to the stipulations of old treaties, was not 
Chinese soil. Therefore, the raid must have been sanctioned by the 
fore^ Diplomatic Corps. The fact that tlie Commander of the raiding 
troops was armed with a document signed by the I>oyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps, proves that Chang Tso-lin’s act of violence was fully 
approved by intemational Imperialism. Mote riian twenty Chinese 
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In that act ctf flagrant violation of international law, not to 
mention the disloyalty to a proved friend, the nationalists 
were fully supported by the imperialist Powers, The Soviet 
Consulate was situated in the International Settlement, 
which could be invaded by Chinese soldiers only with the 
permission of the foreign Consul. The object of the raid 
was to provide the nationalists with plausible excuses for 
their crusade against the Communists. It was a search for 
evidence to prove that the Communists were supported by 
the U.S.S.R. in their ‘"conspiracy” for overthrowing the 
nationalists. The documents, alleged to have been found 
in the Soviet Embassy in Peking, “proved the conspiracy”; 
but they had been proved to be forged. Nevertheless, they 
were good enough to serve the purpose of the nationalists. 
The raids on the Soviet Embassy in Peking and the Con- 
sulate in Shanghai, in one place under oiders from Chang 
Tso-lin and in the other from Chiang-kai-shek, showed that, 
in their attack against the revolutionary masses, the 
nationalists were hardly to be distinguished from the 
reactionary militarists. From that time, the struggle of the 
Nationalist Army against Militarism was only a comedy. 
Before long, the Kuo Min Tang flag was to be hoisted in 
Mukden, where the spirit of Chang Tso-lin still reigned in 
the person of his worthy son. The behaviour of the 
nationalists, after they had reached the Yangtse valley, was 
so counter-revolutionary even from the bourgeois point of 
view that they opened the door of the Kuo Min Tang to the 
Manchurian militarists, and permitted the Nationalist 
Government to establish friendly relations with the son of 
Chang Tso-lin. 

Without the help of the Soviet Union and the support 
of the revolutionary masses, the nationalists could never 
attain their military victory. The troops of Chiaiig Kai-shek 


employees of the raided offices were arrested as Commuaists, and mosife 
of them were directly executed. Among the victims WHs Professor Li 
TfiKhao, a fonnder of the Communist Party and one of thfe intelkctnal 
leaders of modem China. He was strangled to death. 
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were equipped with arms supplied by the Workers’ Re- 
public. The officers of the Nationalist Army were trained 
in the Military Academy of Whampoa, which was estab- 
lished and conducted with help from the same source. 
Citizens of the U.S.S.R., heroes of the civil war in their own 
country, stood shoulder to shoulder with the Chinese soldiers 
in every field of battle. Without the milit.iry talent of his 
Russian adviser Galen, Chiang Kai-shek, with his staff of 
youthful amateurs, could not jrossibly plan and carry out the 
Expedition. He himself admitted that when he tried lo 
retain Galen’s services even after he had turned against 
the revolution. 

It has already been shotvn how the ground for the 
advance of the Nationalist Army had been prepared by mass 
uprisings. Ever since 1917, under the personal leadership 
of Sun Yat-sen, the Kuo Min Tang had made repeated efforts 
to send a military expedition towards the North. The 
attempt always ended in a fiasco. None of the expeditions 
could advance farther than a few miles from the base. Two 
conditions had to be created before the nationalist North 
Expedition could be successful: The growth of the revolu- 
tionary mass movement, and foreign help, which at the same 
time would not be a bondage. Those conditions were 
created as soon as the Kuo Min Tang reorganised itself in 
the beginning of 1924 into a democratic revolutionary party. 
In the first half of 1927, just when the National Democratic 
Revolution was within an ace of success, the Kuo Min Tang 
violently broke away from those very conditions for its 
success, and consequently became an active instrument of 
counter-revolution. 

The counter-revolution was not confined to Shat^hai. 
On orders from his chief, Li Chai-sun opened the general 
offensive against the revolution in Canton also, on the 
■pretext of suppressing the Communist movement. On the 
night of April 15, Canton was declared to be in a state of 
si^e. Hundreds of buildings were raided by soldiers. 
Nearly two thousand people were arrested eidier as Com- 
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munists or their sympathisers. Among them were many 
cadets of the Whampoa Military Academy. Many girl 
students were also among the victims of the white terror. 
Not only the trade-unions, but even the headquarters of the 
Kuo Min Tang were occupied by soldiers. Those present 
there were either arrested or driven away. More than half 
of the arrested were summarily executed, many beheaded in 
the open street. Maxtial law was proclaimed. For wearing 
the hair short, many girls were arrested and even shot down 
in the streets as Communists. A decree was issued ordering 
all Communists to report themselves to the military head- 
quarters within ten days. The failure to obey that order 
was punishable by shooting on sight. The order obviously 
was a trick. If the Communists could be shot on sight, on 
their failure to deliver themseslves to the hangman, evidently 
they were already known to those who ordered them to do 
so. Why were they not then forthwith arrested? The 
decree was meant to be an excuse for indiscriminate shooting 
of all the undesirables. The dead are dumb. So all the 
victims of white terror could be conveniently branded as 
Communists. 

The climax of the counter-revolutionary offensive in 
Canton was also the raid of the Soviet Consulate, on the 
pretext that Communists were hidden there. In defending 
their immunity, several Consular officials were killed. The 
rest were arrested and deported. 

On May 7, the British Foreign Minister Austen 
Chamberlain informed the Parliament that the nationalists, 
represented by Chiang Kai-shek, had satisfied Imperialism 
and had proved themselves capable of establishing a "real 
and legal” Nationalist Government. The speech referred 
to the so-called excesses of Nanking. When, in the middle 
of March, the Nationalist Army occupied Nanking, several 
foreigners had been killed, and some property of foreigners 
destroyed. The events m^t be regretted; but they were 
altogether unavoidable. In view of the standing provocation 
through the presence of foreign military and naval foteea hs 
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the heart of China, it is a matter of surprise that, in course of 
the revolutionary war, many more lives and property of 
foreigners were not destroyed. But Imperialism has its own 
logic. The Powers sent to the Nationalist Government of 
Wuhan a very sharply formulated joint note, in which they 
demanded compensation for the losses suff'^red at Nanking. 
Specially, the British Government threatened drastic 
measures, unless the demanded compensation was made 
without delay. So, the world t\'as somewhat surprised when, 
even before the deniiinded compensation had been made, 
the BritLsh Foreign Minister declared that "Great Britain 
would no longer press her demands because the Nanking 
excesses have already brought upon the culprits punishment 
meted out with such a dramatic swiftness, as is seldom in 
the field of international relations.”® 

That was sufficiently significant; the punishment 
mentioned by the British Foreign Secretary evidently was 
the counter-revolutionary terror, which had, in the mean- 
time, been established by the nationalists. It is of great 
interest to trace the devious course of imperialist diplomacy 
during the first critical months of 1927. It shows how 
Imperialism fomented the crystallisation of the counter- 
revolutionary forces. In the beginning of the year, when 
the Nationalist Army with the help of the revolutionary 
mass movement was advancing towards the Yangtse valley, 
the Imperialist Powers declared their readiness to come 
to some understanding with a "real and legal” Nationalist 
Government. That was a clumsy hint for the right wing 
of the Kuo Min Tang. It was on that hint that Chiang 
Kai-shek marched towards Shanghai with the object o£ 
uniting with the extreme right wing, composed of the big 
merchants industrialists and bankers, who had always 
strongly disapproved of the revolutionary aberration of the 
Canton Nationalist Government. 

Another move of imperialist diplomacy was the appeal 

• Chamberlaia’s speech in the British Parliament tm May 7, 1927. 
(Retranslated from German). 
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■of Great Britain to all the Powers for giving up the opposi- 
tion to the increased customs duties introduced by the 
Ghinese Government according to the recommendation of 
'the Washington Conference. In the International Customs 
Conference of Peking in 1925-26, the Imperialist Powers 
had refused to agree with the Chinese Government’s policy 
■of higher tariffs, unless certain pre-conditions were fulfilled. 
In view of that fact, the policy now advocated by the British 
Government was clearly a concession to the Chinese bour- 
geoisie. The British Foreign Minister actually submitted 
to the Nationalist Government of Wuhan a draft of the 
projected agreement. The willingness to negotiate with it, 
a revision of old treaties, and the suggested understanding 
about the transfer of the Concessions at Hankow and 
Kiukiang to a Chinese Administration, meant de facto 
recognition of the Wuhan Government by Great Britain. 
Those diplomatic moves strengthened the hands of the 
bourgeois elements in the Wuhan group who successfully 
prevented the left wing from acting under the pressure of the 
masses and go farther in the struggle against Imperialism. 
Besides, the offer about the increased customs duty whetted 
the appetite of the Wuhan Government. It strengthened 
the tendency towards a union with the rival group, because 
the benefit of a higher tariff would largely go to those who 
dominated Shanghai. It was that bait which lured the 
Finance Minister of the Wuhan Government, T. V. Sung, 
to Shanghai just when his Government was planning a war 
against those who were in possession of that city. 

British diplomacy flirted with the Wuhan Government 
when Chiang Kai-shek was still fighting his way towards 
Shanghai. As soon as, through the intermediaiy of the 
Shanghai bouigeoisie, the relation with his faction was 
established, British Imperialism changed its attitude towards 
Wuhan which was placed under an economic blockade and 
a standing threat of armed intervention. Yet, so long as 
there was no other Government, sc«ne relatitm, thou|^ 
very uncertain, had to be maintained with Wuham The 
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Nanking accident was a gift of God. It enabled British 
Imperialism to beat the Wuhan Government down. 

The army which occupied Nanking was under the 
command of Chiang Kai-shek. He should have been made 
responsible for the ‘^excesses*' committed by his army. 
Indeed, he was still the Commander-in-Chief of the entire 
Nationalist Army. But the relation was oidy formal. He 
had rebelled against the Wuhan group and did not recognise 
it as the Nationalist Government. In all other questions, 
the Imperialist Poweis M^ere secietlv m relation with him. 
Nevertheless, they held Wuhan responsible for the “excesses’" 
at Nanking and piessed it for compensation. Obviously, the 
object v;as to create difficulties for Chiang’s opponents, so 
that his position could be strengthened.® 

In the meantime, another Nationalist Government was 
established at Nanking. The demand for the compensation 
for the “excesses” should now be addressed there. But 
that would be against the adopted course of imperialist 
diplomacy. Therefore the generous declaration of the 
British Foreign Secretary that the demands for compensation 
for the “excesses” of Nanking would no longer be pressed. 
But another speech of the same dignitary, made a week 
later, gave away the game. According to the second 
speech, the former declaration did not concern the Wuhan 
Government, which continued to be accused of deliberate 
indifference about its obligation to hold itself responsible 
for the Nanking incidents. Chiang Kai-shek was the head 
of the new Government; he had washed away his previous 


• The proof that the Powers acted with this motive is delivered by 
observers who cannot be suspected of anti-imperialist tendency : ‘The 
Nanking episode had another, very unexpected result. Instead of being 
discredited with the Powers, Chiang Kai-shek was hardly involved in 
the alEfairs; that was thanks to his quick and energetic action against 
the Communists. All demand for compensation from the foreign- 
powers were, on the contrary, made from the Government at Hankow, 
and some of these demands it conld not possibly fnlEll even if it wanted, 
because it had no power over Chiang or his officers and his troops.*'^ 
(H. O. Chapman, “The Chinese Revolution, 1926-27“, Re-translated' 
^om Gumum)* 
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sins in a stream of workers’ blood. So, he had made himself 
a persona grata with Imperialism. But the matter was 
entirely different with the Wuhan Government which must 
still be driven on the bloody road of atonement. Therefore, 
the spokesman of British Imperialism shook the mailed fist 
against recalcitrant Wuhan, while he smiled faintly upon 
Nanking. He declared that the British Government was 
considering the re-occupation of the Hankow Concession, 
that the Wuhan Government did not represent anybody, 
and therefore the British diplomatic representative would 
be withdrawn from there. The next day, the British 
representative left Wuhan. A new Nationalist Government 
had arisen; it was definitely counter-revolutionary and was, 
therefore, easily to be influenced by Imperialism. It was no 
longer necessary to flirt with Wuhan. The best method for 
helping the crystallisation of the counter-revolutionary forces 
was the transfer of the patronage to the rival. 

When the counter-revolution was marching forward in 
the South, East and North, the Wuhan Government was 
not altogether immune from it. The representatives of 
trade, industry and finance, striving for an agreement with 
Imperialism, were also in the Wuhan Government. The 
military forces of Wuhan were dominated by feudal land- 
lords who were full-blooded counter-revolutionaries. Behind 
the comedy of a struggle against Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Wuhan group also was preparing for the counter-revolution. 
In contrast to the bloody acts of its rival, its behaviour, in 
the beginning, was not so clear. Its first act was to restrain 
the anti-imperialist struggle with the object of ccwning to 
some understanding with the foreign Powers. 

The following order was issued on April 23rd through 
a Manifesto of the Central Committee of the Wuhan 
Kuo Min Tang: “It is the duty of all the supporters of 
the Nationalist Government to see to it most scrupulously 
that the fmeigners are not provoked. . . . Their persons and 
pansperties must be carefully protected, and, specially, every* 
thli^ fKMsible must be done in order to help them in 
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promoting their commercial interests.”*® This Manifesto 
was issued immediately upon the arrival of imperialist 
battle-ships at Hankow. But that was not the real reason. 
A strike had broken out in the Japanese textile mills. The 
employers had refused to redress the grievances of the 
workers; these, therefore, demanded boycott of the Japanese 
Concession. That development was ver^ undesirable for the 
Government which desired to win over the support of 
Japanese Imperialism, while the rival clique had secured 
the patronage of other imperialist Powers. The appearance 
of the battle-.ships gave the Kuo Min Tang the opportunity 
to argue that the iuiperialist Powers were looking for a 
pretext for an armed intervention. It was declared that, 
if the strike in the Japanese mill was not immediately called 
off, then Japan, with the backing of all the Powers, would 
take military measures. The trade-unions were taken in; 
not only the strike was called off, but they endorsed the 
Manifesto of the Kuo Min Tang. In a proclamation issued 
on April 23rd, the Hupeh General Council of I^abour 
prescribed a whole series of punishments for workers who 
would not obey the decree of the Kuo Min Tang as regards 
the protection of foreign property and the promotion of 
foreign trade. The day after, yet another Manifesto was 
issued by the same body. It restricted the power of the trade- 
unions and was counter-signed by the Central Committee of 
the Kuo Min Tang. Until then, the trade-unions had 
wielded considerable power in the municipal administration. 

The danger of immediate intervention was not great. 
The imjjerialist Powers wanted only to terrorise the 
nationalists, and force them to give in. It was a ridiculous 
sight; more than a dozen battle-cruisers standing before a 
city which could not possibly withstand the operation of 
any single of them. Even the economic blockade was a 
double-ed^d sword. It could not be kept up indefinitely 
witimut injuring the interests of the blockaders just as 


XAe People's Tribune, Hankow, April zard, 1927, 
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much as of the blockaded. Getting its means of subsistence 
from the hinterland, Wuhan was sure to come victorious out 
of a struggle of long duration. The masses were ready for 
the struggle, ready to make the necessary sacrifice. But other 
factors also contributed to the situation; a long blockade 
demanded sacrifice not only from the masses; the patriotism 
of the upper classes, particularly the traders, was to be 
tested. It was under their pressure, in the first place, that 
the Kuo Min Tang gave up the struggle against Imperialism. 
The masses should sacrifice — not for the i evolution, but for 
the counter-revolution. They could obey the order to help 
the foreigners carry on their trade, an order issued on the 
pretext of “revolutionary discipline”, only if they were 
prepared to give up all claims to better conditions of life. 
Any demand of the workers for the slightest increase of 
wages or improvement of labour conditions was replied by 
the employers, foreign as well as native, with the closing of 
mills and factories. That obstructed trade. The workers 
must sacrifice, so that the Imperialists and their native 
agents could fill their pockets without any difficulty. There 
was no limit to the suppression of the workers. For instance, 
the workers on the quays and rickshaw coolies were forbidden 
to ask for more than given voluntarily. This order was 
issued on the ground that, whenever the coolies asked for 
more than offered, there was conflict with foreigners, and 
such conflicts could easily lead to unrest and agitation 
giving occasion for armed intervention. 

But the threat of foreign intervention was not the leal 
danger for the Revolution and the Nationalist Government; 
it came from the intrigues in their own ranks. While still 
conducting a campaign of words against Chiang Kai-shek, 
the agents of the bourgeoisie and the feudal-militarists 
inside the Wuhan group were themselves preparing to 
ttavel in his foot-steps. In course of time, internal deonm 
position became more pronounced. In the cities, tra^ew 
and industrialists demanded supjnression of the labour 
movement; in the countryside, the powar wsb still in the 
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hand of the landowning cksises. Supported by the military 
forces of the Nationalist Government, they declared Ivar 
upon the peasantry. Soon it came to be an open sea'et that 
the Nationalist Army was con^iring against the Nationalist 
Government. The Wuhan Generals established clandestine 
contact with the Nanking Group, an^, instigated by the 
latter, busily prepared for a rountef-revolutionary coup 
d’Stat. 

In the middle of May, Hsia TaOrym, Commander of a 
regiment stationed on the railway line between Wuhan and 
Changsha (the capita’ of Hunan), rebelled. He marched 
towards the seat of the Nationalist Government in order to 
overthrow it. The attitude of the Nationalist Government 
was such as gave rise to the suspicion that it connived with 
the revolt against itself. Hsia Tao-yin, with a pitiable army 
of hardly 2000 men, reached the outskirts of Woochang 
without any resistance. Helplessly, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment awaited its fall on the pretext that it had no power 
to resist the rebels, all the available forces having been sent 
to the North. The situation revealed the motive of the 
hasty expedition towards Peking. Wuhan should be dis- 
armed to facilitate the counter-revolutionary attack. In 
reality, however, the Nationalist Government was by no 
means so helpless as it pretended to be. There was a 
sufficiently strong garrison at Hankow. But it obviously 
sympathised with the rebels; the latter had dared start on 
the adventure with such a small force precisely because they 
knew that the Hankow garrison would join them in the 
decisive mtanent. There could be no doubt about what 
was to be done, provided that the NatimtaUst Govemoxent 
itself was not a party to the conspiracy. Either the Hankow 
garri«m was loyal; in that case, it must obey the order to 
suppress the counter-revoludtmary uprisii^. Or, it was 
stupected bf sympathy for the rebds, ip whit^ ca^ it duould 
have been dit^rmed immediately. Tile Government did 
neitimr fhis nor that, thereby acpontig coi&|diidty widi 

is 
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the counter-revolutionary conspiracy.^ In that critical 
moment, it became quite clear that the K.uo Min Tang, in 
the interest of the revolution, should break away from 
compromising allies, and stand alone with the support of the 
masses. When there was uprising against the Nationalist 
Government, and military forces, formally owing allegiance 
to it, were conspiring with the rebels, then the only way 
out was to arm the masses which had demonstrated their 
loyalty to the revolution. 

The workers in the Hanypng Arsenal laboured day and 
night, so that the Nationalist Army at the front could be 
kept supplied. If they were given only a part of the weapons 
they manufactured, the workers could easily disarm the 
counter-revolutionaiy garrison. An open declaration by the 
Kuo Min Tang that the military officers were rebelling 
against the Nationalist Government, because the latter 
wanted to give land to the peasants, would have won 
over 'the soldiers who were all landless peasants. But the 
Kuo Min Tang neither wanted to arm the workers, nor 
give land to the peasants. Consequently, it could not 
defend the revolution and joined the conspiracy against it. 

Nevertheless, the conspiracy was frustrated by the 
joint action of the Communists and revolutionary in- 
tellectuals. Practically all the troops had been sent away 
from Woochang, obviously to make the way clear for the 
rebels. The city was defended by a couple of hundred 
soldiers; but the garrison commander happened to be a 
Communist. The rebels appearing on the outskirts of the 
city, the Communist commander could no longer wait for 
the instruaion of the Nationalist Government, the head- 
quarters of which were situated just on the other side of 
Ae river. As there was no chance of any reiahm^nimt 
twming from Hankow, the garrison conunaiuler Yeh-tin acted 

“ A wtak was mads to dwMm a regtmeut »f tlw JKshtfc 

AlfiBy statiooed at Hanyang. Bat that was not Sana an the t# 
^ HatMMwhat Govcnment. Tba ^aftiana aott w t a n to , iMrprR 
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on his own initiative. He got together an irregular army 
of abcMit 1500 men, including several hundred students from 
the local military school. They were mostly petit-bouigeois 
intellectuals, all members of the Kuo Min Tang. After a 
week’s hard fight, the rebels were driven back. During 
that historic struggle, the Kuo Min Tam and the Nationalist 
Government were still further exposed. The Communist 
Patty proposed the publication of a Proclamation in which 
the mutinous officers should J>e declared rebels, and the 
soldiers called upon not to obey them. The nationalist 
leaders refused to accept that proposition; presumably, they 
were afraid that such an app>eal would decompose not only 
the rebel troops, but the entire Nationalist Army. So, 
nothing was done to decompose the insurgent camp. The 
tragedy (rf the situation was that even many Communist 
leaders shared the opinion of the Nationalist Government. 

The nationalist leaders tried to justify their treacherous 
attitude with the argument that neither Hsia Taoyin 
nor the subsequent insurgents were rebelling against the 
Nationalist Government; that they were against Communimi. 
It was a very weak aigument which could not convince any- 
body with the least insight of the situation. Of course, the 
insurgents did not declare openly that they would overthrow 
the Nationalist Government; their battle-cry was “Down 
with the Communists”. But why did they want to kill tffie 
Communists? Because these defended the interests the 
peasants. The Communist Party supported the demand 
the peasantry tluu the Nationalist Government should tsuxy 
through the agrarian programme oi the Kuo Min Ta^. 
The masses (peasants, workers, artisans, small traders, pcMsr 
intellectuals etc.), under the leadership of the Comntuittat 
Party, emphatically demanded the r^isation of the psu- 
gramme ^ Demoerme Revdutiou, while the Kuo Mm 
Tang vacillated, and conspired with reaction. The in* 
smi^ents wete counter-revoludhratries, feeotuse they ynprted 
to ihhider the atxompUsbmeut^ dm bouigeois deuaomitic 
They objectively the 
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Kuo Min Tang and the Nationalist Government, in so £ar 
M these could be regarded as the oi^ns of bourgeois 
democratic revolution. Had the Kuo Min Tang acted 
as the courageous leader of the bourgeois democratic 
revoluticm, then, it would be condemned by its feudal 
allies as the instrument of Communism. The spectre of 
Communism, however, was a myth. The Communists 
became the target of the counter-revolutionary fire, because 
they took over the leadership of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution when it was betra,yed by the Kuo Min Tang. 

In that moment, the Communists were fighting for 
a clearly democratic programme. Confiscation of land, 
ctemanded by them, excluded the property of small holders 
and officers of the Nationalist Army.'® The peasant unions, 
under Communist leadership, co-operated with all the 
democratic elements for the creation of village self- 
governments as the organs of the revolutionary struggle 
against feudal-patriarchal reaction. In the cities, the 
Communists championed the interests of the middle-classes 
together with those of the proletariat. The demand for 
higher w^es and better working conditions was linked up 
with the demand for the lowering of high taxes which 
placed great burden on the small traders and artisans. As 
a matter of fact, the Communist Party made so many 
concessions as approximated to a betrayal of the working 
class and the revolution. 

At the end of May, that is, soon after the defeat of 
Hsia Tao-yin’s revolt, there happened something much more 
serious. Again the war-cry, “Down with the Communists*', 
was raised. But this time, it was an t^en uprising against 
the Kuo Min Tai^ and the Nationalist Government. The 
of the Nationalist forces stationed at Changsha, 
tsq^inds the province OE Hunan, made a coup d^dtat. They 

“ ’BuU iiTOvided for la the resotntios oo Om ngtuim ffluwaton 
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overthrew the Provincial Government, put its membei^ in 
prison, dissolved the local committee of the Kuo Min Tang, 
closed the political school conducted by the Peasants 
Department of the Kuo Min Tang, and adopted all the 
usual repressive measures against the mass organisations and 
the Communists. The insurgents were direct subordinates 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Nati<||palist Army, Tang 
Shen-chi. From the front, he remained in telegraphic 
communication with them. The Kuo Min Tang as well 
as the Nationalist Government found themselves in a very 
precarious position. Only they rould do litde, even if they 
wanted. Presently, tbf Government endorsed the action of 
the insurgents, evidently under the pressure of Tang 
Shen-chi. The Provincial Government set up by the in- 
surgents was recegnised, several members of the old, over- 
thrown, Government entered it. But the local committee 
of the Kuo Min Tang was not restored. On the demand of 
the insurgents, a commission was set up with dictatorial 
powers to purify the party, as the condition for the new 
election of the Provincial Committee. 

The feudal militarist rebels, thus completely backed by 
the Nationalist Centre, began the bloody suppression of 
the peasantry. Against the groundless assertion that the 
nationalist leaders had to turn against the Communists 
owing to the latter's excesses, it must be mentioned that, in 
the bitter struggle just b^fun in Hunan, all the local 
organisations of the Kuo Min Tang joined the peasantry 
in the effort to overthrow the counter-revolutionary clique 
of Changsha. There were Communists in those oiganisa- 
tions. But the majority of the members came from the 
middle-classes. It was, therefore, no struggle between the 
nationalists and the Communists, as the Kuo Min Tang 
leaders asserted. It was a struggle between the leaders and 
the membership of the Kuo Min Tang itself. Workers, 
peasants, artisans, traders, employe®** students, t^herS, 
together compo»ig the overwhclmiag ntalority of the 
pation, wanted to carry the revduthm forv^id. in aider to 
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subveit the amditions o£ social sti^;ztati(Hi, piditical suppres- 
sion and cultural backwardness. Opposed to them were the 
feudal militarists who had joined the natitmalist movement 
for strengthening themselves. They were bitterly opposed 
to any alteration of the established social relations. The 
boaigeoisie did want certain changes of those conditions. 
But they shrank from any far-reaching measure. In the 
first place, they themselves were interested in the pre- 
capitalist exploitation of the village; in the second place, 
mass awakening threatened to reduce their profits from 
industry and trade; thirdly, they were afraid that the revolu- 
tion would go so far as to prevent them from being the only 
beneficiaries thereof. Foreign Imperialism, native Capital- 
ism and Feudalism had antagonisms among themselves; but 
they came together in the common struggle against the 
revolution which threatened them all. 

It cannot be maintained that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment remained passive against the advance of counter- 
revtdution only out of cowardice; it was a betrayal erf the 
revolution. If the Wuhan clique was really the left wing 
(rf the Kuo Min Tang, if it really represented the member- 
ship of the party against its feudal-bourgeois leadership, 
then, it would have behaved differently. Then, it would 
find no complication in the demands of the workers and 
peasants; on the contrary, it should have used those demands 
as the lever for organising a movement strong enough to 
overthrow Imperialism and destroy native reaction. Then, 
it would have recognised in the Communists true brothers- 
in-arms, instead of attacking them and with them the 
revolution itself. The atmosphere of the feudal-bourgeois 
Wuhan clique kept the petit-bourgeois leaders like Wang 
Chin-wet away from the pressure of the masses. They 
became positively counter-revolutionary, even when the 
wdHare ^ the social elements represented by themselves 
itvquirmi the revolution. 

The loader of petit-boutgems radicaltnn> 

.syas, in a qUandaxy. lie was a 
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Standing helplessly on board the sinking ship of National 
Democratic Revolution. The foolish tactics (rf the Com- 
munists — Borodin’s policy of a military combination under 
Tang Shen-chi's leadership — had driven Wang Chin-wei 
into the embrace of the reactionary clique. But it was 
difficult for him to turn his coat all of a sudden. His 
position was not based upon the conti|>) of armed forces; 
nor had he come to prominence through factional intrigues. 
He was the chosen sttccetsor d Sun Yat-sen. Democratic 
radicalism was the basis of his'tremend<)us popularity. He 
could trifle Widb his political creed inherited from Sun 
Yat-sen only at the risk of his political life. Such a figure 
could not be disregarded, when every available weapon 
should be used for what it was worth to avert the disaster 
which appeared to be imminent. The odds were turning 
against the Communists who had so vigorously disarmed 
themselves. Besides, the attack was not upon the Com- 
munists alone. It was against the National Democratic 
Revolution. Objectively, the urban petit-bourgeois masses 
were also under attack. In such a situation, efforts should 
be made for a closer fighting alliance with the urban petit- 
bouigieois masses to resist the march of counter-revolution. 
Such an alliance was still an objective necessity. Counter- 
revolution might still be checked, if the effort could be made 
successfully. 

But Borodin’s policy of giving predominance to the 
“left” militarists iiad driven Wang Chin-wei to the back- 
ground. He had teturned to China on the advice of the 
Russians to place himself at the head of the Wuhan Govern’ 
ment. But in Wuhan, he found himself in an ambiguoul 
position. He Was the formal head of the Government, Wht(^ 
however was at the mercy of the “left” militarists. He 
to feel that the Communists had deceiwd him< lha that 
equivocal position, he was naturally bitter and waveying. 
He was stffl the id<d of die democratic mmaest A radical 
#|iflbsiti<»i td overthrow the paaetkmaHat coldd t^t possibly 
he- orgaiHB)^ except with him as tite leader. Thereto*, it 
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was aU-important to restore his confidence and reassure him 
of the support promised to him in Moscow.^* 

his way back to China, he (Wang Chin^wei) had passed 
thtO«^ Moscow. There he was promised full support of the Soviet 
Oovemtnent as well as of the Communist International .... I managed 
to send a radio message to Moscow demanding the reassurance. On 
the other hand, to him I proposed a concrete plan of action which 
should be undertaken to re-establi.«h his effective leadership of the 
Wuhan Oovemment. He agreed with the plan, provided that the 
necessary help would be forthcoming. 

**The substance of ^he plan was : Local conferences for setting up 
the platform of National Revolution; an emergency Party Congress of 
delegates elected at the local conferences ; endorsement by the emer- 
gency Congress of the platform of National Revolirfion; re-election of 
the party leadership and exclusion from the new leadership of all who 
did not unconditionally agree to stand on the platform of National 
Revolution. The main planks m the platform of National Revolution 
were : Confiscation of landed property over a fixed minimum limit ; to 
empower the peasants’ unions to carry out the confiscation and to 
distribute the confiscated land to the actual cultivators; freedom of the 
peasantry from all charges and levies except a unitary land tax , 
abolition of the Likin (internal customs) ; disarming of the military 
forces of the rural reaction; formation of village militia out of the 
members of the peasants’ unions ; investing of peasants unions with the 
functions of village self-government; nationalisation of mines and 
railways; eighty hours day and minimum wages for the industrial 
workers ; establishment of Workers’ Councils in factories, etc. ; forma- 
tion of a Workers* Militia, creation of a revolutionary army directly 
under the Nationalist Government ; struggle against the traitors of 
Nanking; and vigorous prosecution of the anti-impenalist fight” 
(M. N. Roy, ”My Experience in China”, pp. 70-72). 

A few days later, a telegi’am came from Moscow with the desired 
reassurance. Among other things, it suggested the following : “Con- 
fiscate the land; destroy the present unreliable generals, arm twenty 
thousand Communists, and select fifty thousand worker and peasant 
elements to create a new army; put new worker and peasant elements 
in the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo Ming Tang to take 
the place of the old members; and organise a revolutionary Court with 
a well-known member of the Kuo Ming Tang as its Chairman to try 
the reactionary . oflicers,” (Stalin, “Marxism and the National and 
Colonial Question”). 

“It was almost too late when the urgently needed reassurance 
came. Meanwhile, believing that the Communists had betrayed hi^i, 
Wang Chin^wei had entered into negotiations with the right wing which 
was damouring for the blood of the Communists to propitiate Chiang 
ICai-shek .... I thought at that juncture, a final effort must be made 

regain Ihe Confidence of Wang Chin-wei. I communicated to him 
the frpm Moscow . . * . It was a repetition of the promise 

made to mm personally in Moscow .... Besides, the plan was already 
khown to him. He had expressed his agreement with it. He was 
wihing td stand by his agreement if X could produce definite proof that 
ilie hecessary help would be forthcoming .... It is reportm that he 
«^#ed the telegtam to his associates who were ajread/ in cwtdnithsa- 
tintmth . The counter-revolution was tn ppen piftMfiye 

Iw ■^Wmm itself days before the arrival of the Mitrutei 

Chip-wei. kpowB reactionaries like 
trusted by Borodin apd the 
had to a secret understghdmt iHtdth 
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The bourgeoisie turning against the revolution, the 
lower middle-class could either go over to the camp of 
counter-revolution, or make closer alliance with the working 
classes. As a matter of fact, the democratic middle-classes, 
in course of the development of the revolution, had come 
closer and closer to the toiling masses. When reaction started 
the offensive, in the beginning, they st<|}4 with the woriters 
and peasants. Petit-bourgeois leaders like Wang Chin-wei 
went over to the counter-revcdution. because they did not 
know the tendencies of their own following. Cut off from 
their own social ^oase, in the critical moment, they became 
the ideolf^ists of feudal-bourgeois reaction. They swore by 
the principles of Sun Yat-sen, and declared s^inst class 
struggle; thereby, they endorsed the reactionary strivings 
for suppressing the peasantry. Wang Chin-wei knew that 
his opposition to the agrarian reform must lead to a betrayal 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. Therefore, he 
made the ridiculous effort to prove that the Chinese Revolu- 
tion was different not only from the Russian Revolution, 
but also could not follow the course even of the Great French 
Revolution. He maintained that the main task of the 
Chinese Revolution was the overthrow of foreign Imperial- 
ism, and that the accomplishment of this task required the 
united front of all revolutionary nationalist elements. All 
other tasks of the revolution, which may disturb the anti- 
imperialist united front, must therefore be set aside. 

Lest the support of the exploiting parasitic minority, 
might be forfeited, Wang Chin-wei openly broke the promise 
which the Kuo Min Tang had made to the masses in order 
to win them over for the National Revolution. The 
precarious unity of the nationalist ranks must be maintained 
on the terms of a small minority which always placed its 
sectional interest above the interest of the natipn, The 
majority must make sacrifices. Should the masses not agree 
with the logic of the petit-bduigeois theoretician of f<^tion> 

vete oaly waitiaa to take Wang Cttia-#M alons into the cantp ot 
(M. N. Koy, “My in ewaa”, pp. 
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t^ien, they must be suppressed; and the bloody violence of 
o>uiitei>TOVolution also served the interest of National 
Revolution! The united front, established in this way, was 
naturally not the unity of all national-revolutionary forces. 
These were excluded from the alliance which came to be 
an alliance erf the bourgeoisie with the feudal-militarists 
against the National Revolution and, therefore, an 
instrument for maintaining the imperialist domination in a 
slightly altered form. 

According to Wang Chin wei, the most elementary 
demands of the masses hindered the anti-imperialist struggle; 
therefore, they should not be supported. The Communists 
also regarded the overthrow of Imperialism as the immediate 
task of the revolution; but as they would not agree that 
sanction of the unrestricted exploitation of the masses was a 
condition for united front, they were damned as enemies of 
the Kuo Min Tang. 

Reverfutions are mile-stones on the way of social 
progress. They solve the social problems of the given epoch. 
In China, there were great social problems to solve. The 
Chinese National Revolution could be compared with the 
Great French Revolution, and even with the Russian Revo- 
lution, because, essentially, it had to solve the same social 
problems as done by both the others. The overthrow of 
Imperialism is a political task, the accomplishment of which 
will create the conditions for the solution of fundamental 
social problems. Experience shows that the political anif 
social tasks of the Chinese National Revolution could not 
be separated. They are interwoven with each other, and 
n^St be solved together. When a nationalist movement 
seeks to avoid its fundamental social tasks, it defeats its own 
pdiitkal object; it capitulates before Imperialism anft 
beebmes cotmter-revoiutionary. 

-In the period of 1924-27, the Chinese Revdution 
dlifered* from the classical bourgeois revolutions only In SO' 
had to in addition to i:he 
najiltimh on mdcrnal imee wh^ was very 4o«ely 
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the internal enemy. But Wang Chin-wci maintained titat 
the revolutionary struggle in China must assume different 
forms, because "the Chinese revolution has objects different 
from tliose of the French Revolution”.** Accordii^ to him* 
the object of the Chinese National Revolution was neither 
the destruction of feudal-patriarchal reaction, nor the estab- 
lishment of democratic freedom. Its f only object was to 
end foreign domination But what would happen when that 
object was attained? M a loyal disciple of Sun Yat-sen, 
Wang Chin-wei gave a clear airsweBt "The masses must 
have the neeessaiy revolutionary training; for this purpose, 
they must remain under the leadership of the Kuo Min 
Tang which will guide them through the period of civil 
war as well as the period of trusteeship. The esublishment 
of a Constitutional Government can begin when the situation 
will be free from all possible danger.” According to this 
programme, the Chinese people, for an unlimited time, must 
be subordinated to the dictatorship of the Kuo Min Tang, 
which had proved itself in action to be just as bitter an 
enemy of the masses as Imperialism and Militarism. For 
this object, the foreign domination should be ended. 

Since the dream of dictatorial power could not be 
realised until Imperialism was overthrown, and since ex- 
perience had shown that without the support of the masses 
the Kuo Min Tang was powerless, Wang Chin-wei tried to 
deceive the workers and peasants with petit-bourgeois 
demagogy. He declared that the National Revolution must 
develop with two slogans: "Support of the workers and 
peasants”, and "Workers, peasants, traders, students and 
jsoldiers — unite! ” Had he honestly acted according to these 
slogans, he would not have betrayed the revolution. But he 
wanted to deceive not only the workers and peasants, bht 
also the oppressed middle-classes. The! abiding confidence 
of the masses could not be won by a party whidh might 
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shout the first slogan, but at tlie same time violently 
suppress the workers and peasants movement. In order to 
explain the crass contradiction between the words 
and the deeds of the Kuo Min Tang, Wan Chin-wei 
emphasised that "political power must be defended with 
revolutionary (!) means. After the accomplishment of this 
task, the peaceful solution of econdmic problems will begin, 
namely, the division of land and State supervision of 
capitalist industries”. 

Violence is justified as a “revolutionary means" when 
it is employed against the strivings of the toiling masses for 
ameliorating their unbearable conditions of life. But the 
exploited masses were deprived of the right to %ht for land 
and bread. They should patiently wait, and work for 
national liberation: starve and fight, until peaceful times 
would return, that is to say, until the bourgeoisie, with their 
feudal allies, had consolidated their power under the 
patronage of foreign Imperialism. After they had carried 
through the stru^le for the overthrow of Imperialism, the 
toiling masses should live under the trusteeship of the 
Kuo Min Tai^, continue labouring and starving as ever, so 
that the capitalists and landlords could grab still more than 
under unrestricted imperialist domination. 

Wang Chin-wei's second slogan — “Workers, peasants, 
traders, students and soldiers, unite! ” — ^was suitable to the 
situation. But the desired unity could no longer be realised 
under the flag of the Kuo Min Tang, which was dominated 
by feudal-boui^geois reaction, had made peace with Mili- 
tarism, and was striving for a compromise with foreign 
Imperialism. The National Democratic Revolution was 
still far from complete triumph. But the Kuo Min Tang 
lafMild lead it farther only if it would revolutionise itself, 
Itkc petit-bourgeoisie could still play an important r6k in 
^ Wuggle for national freedom, but not as the hmiSmaid 
^ Ieii4al4}ourgeois reaction, providing theoretical Inattfioa* 
#4 Hr bloody crtKiades against the revolutims^'^^HliS 
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class. The petit-bouigeoisie could play that r 61 e only as 
an ally of the proletariat. 

They were marching in that direction. All the local 
organisations of the Kuo Min Tang were under Communist 
influence. Socially, they were composed just as Wang 
Chin-wei desired. The Communists were fighting not 
immediately for Socialism, not for th| establishment of a 
proletarian dictatorship. They were fightmg as the vanguard 
of the National Democratic Revolution — for destroying 
feudal-patriarchal reaction, for conquering democratic 
freedom, and foi the overthrow of the imperialistic yoKe. 
The Communists kn-w that the oppressed middle-classes, 
resisting feudal-bourgeois reaction, could not be organised 
in the party of the proletariat. Therefore, they were making 
the effort to save the Kuo Min Tang — ^by revolutionising it. 
This purpose of the Communists corresponded with the will 
of the oppressed middle-classes. The antagonism between 
the membership and the leading clique of the Kuo Min Tang 
had become so acute that the party could no longer serve as 
a weapon in the struggle for national freedom, unless it 
liberated itself from the domination of the big bourgeoisie 
and the dictation of the feudal militarists. 

The effort of the Communists to save the Kuo Min 
Tang was condemned as conspiracy by Wang Chin-wei and 
his like. The left nationalist leaders betrayed the expressed 
middle-classes, when the Communists were defending their 
interests. The Communists proposed to develop the revo- 
lution with Wang Chin-wei’s slogan — "Workers, peasant?, 
traders, students and soldiers, unite! ” They proposed that 
the leadership of the Kuo Min Taig should be taken oyer 
by a revolutionary democratic Bloc, that the NationalijR 
Government should be pinged of the counter-revolutionary 
elements, and create a military force of its own. To proceed 
in this line would have meant the replacement of CWang 
Kai-shek by Wang Chin-wei as the real leader the 
Kuo Min Tang. The tactic? reconnnended by the 
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Communists was the logical consequence of the convict 
inside the K.uo Min Tang. 

But the fate of the Kuo Min Tang was sealed by the 
debacle of the hero of petit-bourgeois radicalism, the sea- 
green incorruptible of the Chinese bourgeois revolution, the 
true torch-bearer of Sun Yat-senism. It was no more to be 
saved. It had come to be an active organ of counter- 
revolution, not because it had betrayed the principles of 
5un Yat“»en as Wang Chm-wei and other leftists complained 
later, when they were driven out of power by the coalition 
of the big bourgeoisie and Militarism. Every bloody act of 
the Kuo Min Tang and its Nationalist Government could 
be justified by the principles of Sun Yat-sen, and was so 
justified. The left leaders of Wuhan marched to the 
counter-revolutionary camp of Nanking, holding high the 
banner of Sun Yat-senism. The territories under the 
Wuhan Government also became a scene of shameful 
oppression, just as the spheres of influence of its rivals and 
enemies. Just when the militarists of Wuhan were vying 
with Chiang Kai-shek at Shanghai, Li Chai-sun at Canton 
and even Chang Tso-lin, in the butchery of workers and 
peasants, just then petit-bourgeois nationalist theoreticians 
like Wang Chin-wei and Kuo Min-yu preached the dogma 
of the Master, that in the holy land of ancient wisdom, there 
should be no class struggle. 

The climax was reached towards the end of June 1927. 
The Wuhan Government received a telegram from Feng 
Yu-hsiang who suggested that some of its members should 
be sent abroad for the sake of health, that the Rui»ian 
advisers should be relieved of their duties, and that the 
Cckmmunists should be expelled from the Kuo Min Tantg. 
There followed an ultimatum from Chiang Kai-shek. That 
was the $%nal for some Wuhan militarists to act. Events 
feSBowed as if previously planned. The Workers’ MiHtIa 
•tiipll disaimed; trade-unions were closed; demcmstta^oels 
'iWm lorbiddmi on the threat of footing; Communisei mwpe 
m The dwisive blow h»d beishr 
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prepared for weeks that there was very little resistaiu*. In 
the cities, the mass movement had been demoralised and 
disoi^ganised by restrictions placed upon its activities on all 
possible pretexts. The peasant uprising in Hunan was 
suppressed, in the beginning, with its sanction and then by 
the Nationalist Government itself. The local organisations 
of the Kuo Min Tang were taken aba<|t by the somersault 
of the leader in whom they had so hrfniy believed. 

The small detachment of the Nationalist Array, which 
pphaps could put up a resistance , against the counter- 
revolutionary o^nsive, had been neatly annihilated in the 
premature advance upon Peking; it had cleared the way 
for Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek to unite their 
forces. The rest of the Iron Army was so exhausted that it 
wanted to go back home — to Kwat^tung. It had very little 
fighting power left. Thus, the decisive blow of counter- 
revolution met with practically no resistance. But the 
militarists did not trust the superficial calm. They would 
have no peace until the hated Communists were completely 
crushed. And they applied themselves to the task with 
despatch and determination. 

The ground was prepared for the happy re-union of 
the rival nationalist cliques. Representatives of both the 
sides met in a conference which was the scene of a long 
embittered struggle of conflicting personal ambitions and 
group interests. Out of that conference rose the united 
National Government of Nanking with the mission of con- 
solidating counter-revolution. But the revolution was not 
yet completely defeated. Many bloody battles had still to 
be fought before the counter-revolution could secure to 
some extent its position of power. The history of China 
throughout the year 1927 was the history of mass murder 
unparallelled in its ferocity and in the number df its 
victims. In comparison to it, even the terrible massacre 
ate* the defeat of the Taipilig Uprising nnks into insignia 
fkance. In modem history, perhaps there is only one 
paifidlel — the massacre of Vendile jaa 1795. Owing to the 
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extr^rdinary backwardness of the means of communication 
in China, it is impossible to estimate even approximately 
the number of those who fell victims to the blind rage 
runnit^ wild throughout the year 1927, beginning from 
March until the early months of the next year. However, it 
is reported that more than twenty-five thousand Communists 
were killed. And in view of the fact that three million 
workers and nine million peasants were organised in the 
struggle under Communist leadership, it would not be an 
exaggeration to assume that no less than a quarter of a 
million non-Communists also met the same fate. The 
brutality of that butchery defies all description. Out of that 
orgy of terror rose the Nationalist Government of Nanking 
which swore loyalty to the memory and principles of 
Sun Yat-sen, and wanted to unite the country under the 
authority of the bourgeosie. We shall see how far it was 
successful. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

The collapse of the Wuhan Governnari^t* the destruction 
of tlie Kuo Min Tang by the petit-bourgeois left-wing 
leaders going over to the camp of feudal-bouigeois reaction, 
marked the close of a stage |n the d<"velopment of the 
(Chinese Revolution, There followed a period of transition. 
In the historical sen^e, the revolution still remained 
bourgeois-democratic. The historic tasks of the bourgeois 
democratic i evolution were not yet accomplished in China. 
The pre-capitalist relations of property in land were not yet 
abolished. The patriarchal family was not yet replaced by 
the individual as the basic unit of society. There was no 
democratic government as yet. The centralisation of the 
country under one modern democratic State was a task 
which still remained to be accomplished. Militarism was 
not yet destroyed; only, one group of militarists replaced 
another. Lastly, imperialist domination was not yet over- 
thrown. China still continued under conditions which 
rendered normal economic development impossible. The 
nation was not yet free. The legal and political pre- 
conditions for the unhampered development even of pro^ 
ductive (as against parasitic trading) capitalism were stil! 
to be created. The nationalist bourgeoisie, in alliance with 
feudal landlords and the new militarists, would stop the 
revolution at that stage. 

But the bourgeois democratic revolution is historically 
necessary not only for the bourgeoisie. Although, imme- 
diately and in the first place, it benefits the bourgeoisie, a 
$wccess£txl bourgeois democratic revolution raises the entire 
society on a higher level development, It creates 
additions in which a struggle for t^ higher forms of 
can be undertaken* Therefore, ihe exploited 

S4 
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masses carry the bourgeois revolution farther even when the 
bouigeoisiQ turn against it. Not only in China was it so. 
The Great French Revolution itself could succeed only after 
overcoming the resistance of the bourgeoisie. It 
destroyed the ancient regime and created a new order only 
after it had outgrown the leadership of the Girondists. 
The toiling masses were the driving force of Jacobinism. It 
was more so in China, because there the bourgeoisie, for 
historical reasons, could not go even nearly so far as the 
European bourgeoisie in the period of the classical bourgeois 
revolution. In France, for example, the petit-bourgeois 
leaders also hesitated; they were driven forward under the 
pressure of the masses. In China, they turned against the 
revolution when the masses wanted to go ahead against their 
will. The working class, until then the driving force of the 
revolution, now became its leader. The change in the 
leadership influenced the social character of the revolution. 
The bourgeois revolution ordinarily establishes the capitalist 
order because it is led by a class which owns the means of 
capitalist production. If it is carried through under the 
leadership of a class which is opposed to capitalist exploita- 
tion as well as to Feudalism, then, the bourgeois revolution 
cannot stop at the establishment of bourgeois democracy. 
In so far as it abolishes the pre-capitalist social relation, 
it still retains objectively the character of a bourgeois 
revolution. But its consequences go farther than Capitalism. 
They lead directly towards the construction of Socialism 
through a period of transitional economic development. In 
China, the revolution assumed certain proletarian-socialist 
features already before the completion of its bourgeois- 
democratic tasks. 

In order to play the r61e allotted to it by history, 
namely, to carry through the democratic revolution, be- 
trayed by the tourgeoisie, the working class needed an 
mgan of struggle of its own. That was the Commutdst 
Farty. When, in die first mcmths of 1927, the National 
Revolution reached its cliihax^ there were ahout 
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workers organised in trade-unions; the membership of the 
peasant unions was nearly three times as much. That 
powerful army of the organised masses was led by the 
Communist Party. The growth of the party itself had been 
phenomenal. Founded in 1920, the party remained a small 
under-ground group until it made an alliance with the 
Kuo Min Tang in 1924. The great mass movement of 1925 
opened before it an immense field of activity. It became 
the leader of that movement, Since then, it grew rapidly 
in membership as well as In politi al influence. The 
astonishing rapidity of its giowth is evidenced by the 
following facts: Thv. membership of the party increased 
twenty times between 1925 to 1927. At the end of 1924, 
the party had 953 members. The Fifth Party Congress held 
in May 1927 at Wuhan represented more than 50,000 
members. In addition, the Communist Youth League 
had 35,000 members. The Communists led not only the 
powerful army of organised workers and peasants, counted 
in millions; they were also the most active element inside 
the Kuo Min Tang. Practically all the local organisations 
of the Kuo Min Tang were under Communist leadership. 
The amazing growth in number and political influence 
showed that the Communist Party was deeply rooted in the 
conditions of the country. It had come into existence 
because the situation demanded it. 

The entry of the Communists into the Kuo Min Tang 
furthered the growth of both to a large extent. It was a 
powerful incentive for the development of the revolutitm. 
With that step, the Communists came out of their ill^al 
existence; they found contact with the political life of the 
country; and the masses were brought under the banner of 
the Kuo Min Tang mainly through the activity «rf the 
Communists. 

In the beginning, the Communists were opposed to 
entering the Kuo Min Tang. Under the leaderdrip of 
Chen Tu-hsiu, it declared that the Kuo Min Tae^ was the 
patty the bourgeoisie, in whidh there was no place feu 
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the exploited masses. In the discussion on this question, 
the r61e of the Communist Party, under the given conditions, 
was clearly defined. It had to be the vanguard of the 
struggle for national liberation. That task could be accom- 
plished only when the Communists stood in close contact 
with all the forces of National Revolution. But these could 
not be all organised in the Communist Party. The Kuo Min 
Tang was the common platform for all. Therefore, the 
entry of the Communists into the Kuo Min Tang was a 
necessary step. As long as the bourgeoisie were engaged in 
the struggle against foreign Imperialism, they must be 
supported with all means, because it was often evident 
that, left to themselves, they would not go very far. Only 
under the pressure of the masses could the nationalist 
bourgeoisie be driven to a struggle against Imperialism. 
For this purpose, it was necessary that the masses must enter 
the Kuo Min Tang. Should the masses do so, then the 
Communists as their leaders could not remain outside the 
Kuo Min Tang. They must be there where the masses were. 
If the Communists called upon the masses to join the 
Kuo Min Tang, but themselves remained out, then the 
masses would be exposed to the influence of the bourgeoisie. 
As the struggle against foreign domination was the burning 
issue of the day, the masses would certainly flock under 
the banner of the Kuo Min Tang as soon as it adopted 
a democratic programme of national liberation. The 
Communists would be isolated from the masses if they 
stayed away from the Kuo Min Tang. 

The ultimate object of the Communist Party in any 
country is the realisation of Socialism. This object is 
attained upon the process of social evolution having passed 
through the various {weparatory stages. For many reasons, 
the pre-conditions for Socialism were not yet created in 
Gbina. Imperialist domination was the most important 
isnmediate reason. Therefcwe, the overthrow of Imperialism 
wm the first Condition few the rmlisation of the nMnmie 
of the Communist Party, That being the cfisc, the 
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Communist Party could endorse the prc^amme oi this 
Kuo Min Tang without in the least deviating from the path 
to its own ultimate goal. The realisation of the programme 
of the Kuo Min Tang, indeed, would be a step forward 
towards the ultimate goal of the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party entered the Kuo Min Tang on 
two conditions: that it was entitled t> maintain its own 
independent organisation; and that it had the freedom to 
propagate its own views and, when necessary, criticise the 
Kuo Min I'ang. 

It endorsed the programme of the Kuo Min Tang 
and pledged itself t ' work for its realisation, without the 
latter undertaking any corresponding responsibility. The 
programme adopted by the Kuo Min Tang, when the 
Communists entered it, was the programme of the National 
Democratic Revolution; at the moment, it could be the 
minimum programme of the Communist Party. But it was 
not yet the radical programme of revolutionary democracy. 
It was only a tendency in that direction, and accommodated 
feudal-patriarchal social outlooks which were incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution. Nevertheless, the declaration to conduct the 
struggle against Imperialism and to support the minimum 
demands of the toiling masses was regarded by the Com- 
munists as an acceptable point of departure. Working in 
the ranks of the Kuo Min Tang, the Communists could try 
to convert this party into a national-revolutionary party with 
a clear democratic programme. 

The Old Guard of the Kuo Min Tang was composed 
of the literati of the classical Confucian School, higher 
officials, landlords and representatives of the trading bour- 
geoisie (Compradores), closely associated with Imperialism. 
They opposed the inclusion of the Communists ito the 
Kuo Min Tang and, failing to prevent it, left the party. So, 
the first result of the Communists’ entering the Ktio Min 
Tang was that the latter was driven to the 1^. The process 
of da® ditterentiation inside its ranks was ejqpedtted. since 
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the masses, mobilised under its banner in course <rf the 
struggle against Imperialism, became more and more class 
conscious. 

After three years’ co-operation, the Kuo Min Tang not 
only expelled the Communists, but attacked them with 
unparallelled brutality, on the pretext that they had 
conspired for the overthrow of the National Government. 
Nothing w'as farther from the truth. In the preceding 
chapter, it has been described why the Kuo Min Tang turned 
against the Communists. Now it will be* shown that the 
Communist Party and the revolution could suffer such a 
defeat because the Communists, since their entry into the 
Kuo Min Tang, made a whole series of political and 
oiganisational mistakes which seriously weakened their 
position. The sudden collapse of the Chinese Revolution, 
after a period of stormy upheaval, confronted the world with 
a puzzle. The Communist Party of China had grown in 
the midst of a powerful i evolutionary struggle; it was 
composed of the best revolutionaries of the country, repre- 
sentatives of the millions of organised workers and peasants. 
It was very difficult to understand how that party could all 
on a sudden suffer such a catastrophic defeat. 

Imperialist intervention, the treachery of the bour- 
gemsie, the barbarism of feudal-militarist reaction, the 
betrayal of the petit-bourgeois leaders — all these contributed 
to the defeat. But yet another factor was responsible for it. 
That was inexperience on the part of the young Communist 
Party which vacillated between opportunist timidity and 
romantic heroism. It was to be expected that the leadership 
of the National Democratic Revolution would, in course of 
time, pass on to the working class. A survey of the situation 
in the light of history should have made the character and 
perspective of the ^inese Revolution sufficiently clear. 
Xhe Communist Party as the leader of the working class had 
hpep that perspective in view, and pftj^re itself 
acc<nding|y. The entry into the Kuo Min Tang was a ftep 
ih the direction. The ordinal negative at^knde the 
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Communist leaders was an ultra-leftist stupidity. Had wt 
that mistake been corrected under the guidance <rf the 
Communist International, then, the Communist Party of 
China would have remained a small sect, isolated from the 
political life of the country. After the entry into the 
Kuo Min Tang, the Communist leaders swung to the other 
extreme. They forgot the object of the jxrlicy. That was 
opportunism. Of course, the Communist Party maintained 
its own organisation whicii developed numerically by leaps 
and bounds. Its political influence also spread like wild- 
fire, because the Communists were the most active factor of 
the movement, and in each battle placed themselves in the 
foremost ranks, and surpassed all others in heroism and 
sacrifices. But in the field of organisation, which is of the 
greatest importance in the midst of a fight, the Communists 
failed to prepare themselves for the crisis which was sure 
to come. In the critical days of the spring of 1927, when 
the Kuo Min Tang betrayed the revolution step by step, 
the Communist leaders made fateful errors for the anxiety 
to maintain the united front. The end was sacrificed for 
the means. Then again, when they were driven to the wall, 
the Communists swung back to the other extreme. They 
went over to the offensive when defence for saving a 
defeated army would be the right tactics. 

In the years 1924 and 1925, everything went well. The 
first was the year of preparation. The next was a year of 
powerful development of mass movement. Both the parties, 
the Kuo Min Tang and the Communists, worked together; 
there was a certain measure of harmony. Both were in the 
period of growth. They supplemented each other. Towards 
the end of 1925. the relation between the two began to 
experience difficulties. The social composition of the 
movement, developing under the banher of the K.tto Min 
Tang, and the logic of revolutionary develc^ment, gave the 
Communists a position which did not i^ease the bourgeois 
leaders of the Kuo Min Tang. The Communism were the 
recognised leaders of the masses, fmmally organised under 
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the banner of the Kuo Min Tang. The striving of the 
boutgeoisie to drive the Communists out of their positions 
of vantage, to free the nationalist movement from the 
dotnination of the revolutionary working class, reached its 
climax in the coup d’etat of March 20, 1926. It made a 
breach in the national united front. In the period oi 
reacticm, from the coup d’etat of March 20, up to the 
beginning of the North Expedition, the Communists were 
so very anxious for the maintenance of the united front, 
already broken by the bourgeoisie, that they neglected their 
main task. It was to reinforce their position. The secret 
of the strength of the Communists was not the tolerance of 
the bourgeoisie, but the confidence of the masses. They 
could gain still more confidence of the masses if they 
conducted further, uncompromisingly, the struggle for 
defending the immediate interests of the masses, if they 
fought relentlessly the class struggle already declared by the 
bourgeoisie. 

The national united front was still a necessity. The 
revolutionary role of the Kuo Min Tang was not yet played 
out completely. But there were more than two parties in 
the game. Between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat stood 
the middle-classes which, in a backward country like China, 
are of great importance, numerically as well as politically. 
In the first place, there was the peasantry. Whoever had 
the support of the peasantry, could dominate the political 
situation in China. The bourgeoisie attacked the Com- 
munists precisely because they commanded the confidence 
of the peasantry. The Communist counter-offensiVe, there- 
fore, should have been to champion the demands of the 
peasantry still more energetically. Then, there was the 
numerous class of urban petit-bouigeoisie which was also 
politically oppressed and economically exploited, and, 
therefore, could go still far in the fight for democratk 
Iteedom. When the bouigeoisie were threatening to break 
the united front, evidently prevent the working cIsbss 
£ rona occupyii^ a strong position, the united *frm% e<ndd 
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not, and should not, be saved by giving in to their counter- 
revolutionary demands. In that critical moment, the 
correct tactics would be to unite the revolutionary oppressed 
classes more firmly together tvith the object of isolating the 
big bourgeoisie. The urban petit-bourgeois masses could 
be drawn closer to the working class by explaining it to 
them that the attack upon the Conan anists was sure to 
weaken the National Revolution. 

But the Communists failed to differentiate the big 
bourgeoisie ftom the very numerous oppressed middle- 
classes. Instead of adopting an aggressive policy with the 
object of detaching 'he oppressed middle-classes from the 
big bourgeoisie, the Communists made great concessions to 
this coUnter-revolutionary class. The economic demands of 
the peasantry were practically given up, on the ground that 
the det elopment of class struggle in the countryside would 
alienate the sympathy of the landowning classes for the 
Kuo Min Tang. On entering the Kuo Min Tang, the 
Communists had reserved the right of criticism; that right 
also was waived, so that the feudal-bourgeois leaders, 
conspiring against the i evolution, might not be irritated. 
By speaking out fearlessly that the anti-Communist activities 
of the feudal-bourgeois leaders amounted to a betrayal of 
the National Democratic Revolution, the middle-classes 
could be brought closer to the proletariat. In brief, over- 
estimation of the importance of the big bourgeoisie 
necessarily led to an under-estimation of the necessity of 
retaining the middle-classes in the national united front; 
the result of that mistake was that, in the critical moment, 
the middle-classes followed the bourgeoisie to the camp of 
counter-revolution — in Shanghai, in March 1927, and later 
in Wuhan. The proletariat was isolated. 

Other mistakes were made during the North Expedition. 
The Communists did not realise that the feudal-bourgeois 
wing of the K.uo Min Tang had undertaken the hulitary 
campaign with the object of strengthening its own position. 
In order to jM-epare for the decisive struggle against the 
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ming forces of an urgently required social revolution. It 
was quite correct for the Communists to support the North 
Expedition and to mobilise the masses for guaranteeing its 
success; because that was a means for spreading the 
revolution. But it should have been foreseen that, upon 
the success of the military campaign, the revolution would 
find itself in a crisis. The class struggle was bound to be 
sharpened. The feudal-bourgeois elements would not 
hesitate to destroy the united front and turn against the 
masses. Preparations should have been made for the 
decisive revolutionary action necessary in that inevitable 
crisis.^ 


^ The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national in November 1926 adopted a new thesis on the Chinese 
question, the central point of which was that the Chinese Revolution 
must from that time be developed as an agrarian revolution. The 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party as well as the represen- 
tatives of the C. I. in China were of a different view. They still 
maintained that the nationalist bourgeoisie should be helped to lead 
the revolution and class struggle should not be accentuated for the 
sake of national unity. I was alone to advocate the different point 
of view that the Chinese Revolution had reached a critical moment 
in which it must strike out a new course and a fetish should not be 
made of the alliance with the Kuo Min Tang. The Executive of the 
C. I. adopted my point of view, which was opposed in the beginning 
by Stalin himself. But Stalin was brought around to my view and 
the Thesis adopted by the E. C, C. I. was drafted by me. Immediately 

afterwards, I left for China as the head of a new delegation of the 

C. I. Soon after my arrival there, the Fifth Congress of the C. P. of 
China met at Hankow in May 1927. The leadership of the C. P. were 
opposed to the new directions of the C. I. But I persuaded the Fifth 
Congress to endorse the new line in spite of the opposition of practi- 
cally all the leaders of the party. In a book published officially in 
Moscow in 1932, that is three years after I had ceased to be a member 
of the C. I., P. Mif wrote : *Tt was Roy who gave the yoting 

‘ Chinese party for the first time a real I^ninist prognosis of the 
events taking place. From Roy, the party heard for the first time 
a thoroughly thought-out perspective of the movement, and received 
directives on a series of cardinal questions. Roy gave the young 

Chinese Party the experience of world Bolshevism.** 

Mtf was a worker in the Eastern Department of the Cominterm 
In the beginping of 1926, he was sent to China for organising party 
schools. Later on, in 1930, Mif became the representative of the C. 1 
in China, On his return to Moscow, he wrote his book ‘‘iSue Chinese 
Revolution*^ from which the above quotation is taken* Ko book*. 
4^1ing particularly with party politics, can be published ih Moscow 
without official approval, 

The lollowing quotation is from another book “The Chinese 3ft.evo|n- 
by Chin Chiu^pei. He was a leading member of Ihe Cefttral 
Conumlttee. of the C. F. of China at the time of the 

the tendencies in Fifth Congress, he ittote t **|»3Sdih** 
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During the military campaign, large masses of people 
were set in movement. Hundred-thousands of workers and 
millions of peasants were organised. The more advanced 
section of the working class and revolutionary intellectuals 
swelled the ranks of the Communist Party which became 
the political organ of the masses. In the remotest villages 
of Hunan, Kiangsi and Hupeh, pictures of Karl Marx and 
Lenin shared the place of honour with that of Sun Yat-sen. 
The revolutionary wave rose to an alarming height. But 
the }>olicy of the Communist leaders was ‘‘to broaden the 
i evolution, not to deepen it”. They maintained that, if the 
latter course were tal*"n, the national united front would 
break. 

The Propaganda Department of the Nationalist Army 
was largely manned by Communists. They refrained from 
carrying on revolutionary agitation among the soldiers. 
The propaganda was conducted exclusively on orthodox 
Kuo Min Tang lines: Denouncement of Imperialism as 
the source of all the evils in China, and condemnation of 
the militarists as agents of foreign Imperialism. The 
propaganda did not appeal to the ignorant masses, whose 
revolt was, indeed, not directly against Imperialism; they 
hardly knew what that strange animal exactly was. The 
masses rebelled in the first place against their mediaeval 


line was retreat and the slackening of the agrarian revolution , con- 
cessions to the so-called industrialists and merchants; concessions to 
the landlords and gentry; alliance with Feng Yu-hsiang to overthrow 
Chiang Kai-shek; and with such a policy lead the left leaders against 
the right reactionary forces of Wuhan and Nanking. Roy was for 
relative concessions to the businessmen; against conceding anything 
to the landlord and gent^ class, for small concessions to all small 
landlords and the revolutionary generals. The Central Committee of 
the party was for complete concessions to the businessmen, complete 
concessions to the landlords and gentr^r, considering that the agrarian 
revolution could not be realised immediately, but required an adequate 
period of propaganda, considering it best to let the I/eft Kno Min 
Tang to lead and for us to go off the path a bit so that the revolu- 
tion should not be prematurely advanced.** 

Chiu Chin-pei was a special favourite of Borodin. Together with 
the other memhers of the old Central Committee, he was condemned 
by the C. I. for the opportunist policy pursued durlhg the crisis of 
ij®?. In the above book, written afterwards, he admitted the mistakes 
by himself and the Central Committee in spite ol the advice 
I Ipftve as the representative of the Comimmist tittewtimial.----Author. 
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oppressors, against landlords, usurers, the local officials and 
the rest of the host of parasites. They would not care to 
%hti for driving the old militarists away so that the 
nationalist Generals might take their place. They helped 
the nationalists to drive the militarists away, because they 
believed that the appearance of the nationalist army 
heralded the end of all the evils — high taxes, illegal 
exactions, forced labour, oppression by the landlords and 
expropriation by the usurers. Indeed, the backward masses 
can hardly conceive of any national interest unless it is 
identified with their immediate social and economic well- 
being. 

The failure of the Communists to arm the masses and 
to organise them militarily was a fatal mistake which con- 
tributed very largely to their defeat. The Nationalist 

Army enlarged itself in course of the North Expedition 
not by the influx of revolutionary workers and peasants; 
mercenary troops from the enemy’s camp came over. The 
armies commanded by reactionary feudal Generals grew in 
number during the campaign, but the only division with a 
Communist command was hardly a man stronger when it 
arrived at Woochang on the Yangtse. Theie were various 
ways for arming the masses if the Communists wanted to 
do that. For the North Expedition, the Nationalist Army 
received large supplies of arms and ammunitions from the 
U.S.S.R. A part of that supply could be reserved for 
arming the masses. A considerable amount of arms could 
be taken away from the soldiers of the defeated armies. A 
good harvest could be derived by disarming the irr^ular 
armies maintained by the rural ruling class. Then, there 
are many other ways of getting arms, known to those who 
are determined to do so. When, in the next year, the 
Communists went over to armed uprising, the situation was 
much more unfevourable. Nevertheless, guerilla bands 
could be supplied with arms. Finally, revolutionary agitst- 
tlmt amm^ the soldiers of the Nationalist, ^rtny, 
sioigans representing the immediate deiminds of 
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sintry from which all the soldiers were recruited, would 
have completely changed the character of the army. Such 
an agitation would have eventually succeeded in detachii^ 
the soldiers, with a considerable section of the lower oflScers, 
from the reactionary commanders. In this way, the re- 
actionary feudal-bourgeois bloc could have been possibly 
disarmed, seriously weakened at any late before it turned 
against the revolution. 

In consequence of the North Expedition, the Kuo Min 
Tang itself was thiown into a severe infernal crisis. The 
process of class difterentiation m its ranks became sharp. 
A split of the Kuo Min Tang along the line of class differen- 
tiation would have met the requirements of the situation. 
Such a split would have reinforced the revolution. It would 
not have destroyed the united front. On the contrary, freed 
from the elements of discord, the ranks of the revolution 
would have been consolidated. The expulsion of feudal- 
bourgeois elements would have ended to a large extent the 
antagonisms and conflicts inside the nationalist ranks. In 
consequence, these would have become a united fighting 
coalition of the oppressed and exploited masses. 

The class contradictons among the different component 
groups of the Kuo Min Tang were confused by personal 
jealousies and group interests. The Chinese bourgeoisie 
are not a homogeneous class. Compradores, bankers, indus- 
trialists and traders have conflicting interests. The situation 
was further confused by the presence of feudal militarists 
who controlled the decisive organ of power. Under these 
coi^itions, the feudal-bourgeois wing of the Kuo Min Tang 
adopted no uniform tactics when it turned against the 
revolution. Some were for open offensive on the pretext of 
combatting the "Communist Menace”. Others preferred to 
remain inside the revolutionary ranks with the object of 
sabotaging their actions. Thus, the revolution was 
threatened from two sides: Frontal attack of feudal-bour- 
^ois reaction, and intrigues of the traitors inside its own 
ratiks. In order to guarantee the future of the revolution, 
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the traitors must be exposed and expelled. That was an 
essential condition for a decisive struggle against the enemy 
who had already thrown down the mask. In other words, 
to split the Kuo Min Tang along the line of the contradiction 
between the interests of the masses of its members and those 
of the feudal-bourgeois leading clique, was the task of the 
moment. That was the task of the Communist Party. A 
mechanical conception of united front politics, wrong estima- 
tion of the r61es of the different classes, prevented the 
Communist Party from rising up to its task. 

It acted as the heroic vanguard of the revolution, when, 
to help the advance of the Nationalist Army, the Communist 
Party led the Shanghai proletariat in the uprising. But at 
the same time, it should have anticipated what the leaders 
of the Nationalist Army, and the class represented by them, 
were aiming at. They had already shown their hand. Yet, 
owing to their false idea about united front, the Communists 
hiiled to expose the designs of Chiang Kai-shek. They did 
not explain it to the working class and the petit-bourgeois 
masses that he wanted to occupy Shanghai with the object 
of msing it as the base of future counter-revolutionary 
operations. On the contrary, the Communists organised a 
great mass demonstration to “welcome the" leader of the 
victorious Nationalist Army”, even when he was already 
preparing for the massacre of the working cltiss. The fear of 
a break with the bourgeoisie, conspiring openly against the 
revolution, hindered the Communists to win over the 
democratic middle-classes. The proletariat was isolated just 
whai the blow fell, because the democratic masses did not 
understand that the militarist attack on the working class 
was a d^th-blow to the National Revolution. 

Sha%hai was an extraordinarily difficult and dangerous 
place for the Communists. The greatest industrial centre 
d the cmmtry, it was naturally the strcmghcffd of the Com- 
munist Party. But the enemy was also very strmig dbcre. 
It is nut altogether excluded that the coun^-revt^tion 
yimuld Mve triumphed in Shan^iai ev^i if the 'CeaBtrunlwt* 
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had adopted a correct tactical line. But even in that case, 
the revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat could possibly 
have been saved from destruction. Forces could have been 
spared until the situation was fevourable. 

The situation was altogether different in Wuhan where 
the Communists occupied a very advantageous position. 
There, circumstances, from the very beginning, were favour- 
able foi the adoption of an offensive tactics with the object 
ol transforming the Kuo Mtij Tang into a coalition of the 
oppressed and exploited classes, and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment into an organ of revolutionary democracy. Instead of 
working with that pei s j'ective, the Communists regarded the 
entire Wuhan Group as the left wing of the Kuo Min Tang. 
They overlooked the fact that, in social composition, that 
group differred very little from the rival group. The Wuhan 
Group was supported by the revolutionary democratic 
masses; but it was also dominated by a clique of feudal- 
bourgeois politicians. In Wuhan, nevertheless, the situation 
was very favourable for the development of the revolution 
along the line of class antagonism between the feudal- 
bourgeois leaders and the democratic participants of the 
nationalist movement. But the false idea of united front 
still prevailed. The Communist leaders maintained that the 
struggle against the right wing could serve as the common 
platform. That was right. But one should have also realised 
that the agents of the right wing in the inner circles of 
Wuhan were still more dangerous than Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Communist leaders did not realise that. They allowed 
class antagonisms to be confused by the squabble between 
the two rival groups of feudal-bourgeois reactionaries. That 
fateful mistake on the part of the Communists enabled the 
latter to attack the revolution from both sides and ultimately 
transform the entire Kuo Min Tang into an instrument of 
counter-revolution. Stricdy speaking, the reactionaries 6m 
destroyed the Kuo Min Tang and then the murderous 
atmrit i^on the National Democratic Revtdutimi under the 
1^ of the Kuo Min Tai^. Since its reotl^uusadon, the 
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Kuo Min Tai^ had been the instrument for unifying the 
maffi«s. Side by side with the large mass of the oppressed 
middle-classes (petit-bouigeois intellectuals, students, 
employees, artisans, small traders, etc.), the Kuo Min Tang 
embraced millions of organised workers and peasants. Its 
destruction by the conspiracy and treachery of its feudal- 
bourgeois leaders was a sta^ering blow for the revolution. 
The Communists could not hinder the tragic destruction of 
that powerful force of democratic revolution even when the 
conditions were so very favourable for its consolidation. 

The characteristic feature of the Wuhan period was the 
dominating position of the working class. Yet, the Com- 
munist Party played a second fiddle to the Kuo Min Tang. 
The predominating influence of the toiling masses compelled 
the Kuo Min Tang to invite the Communists to take part 
in the Government. The acceptance of that invitation by 
the Communists was the subject of a heated discussion. It 
was, however, a correct policy for the Communists to enter 
the Wuhan Government. With the control of the Ministry 
of Agriculture (which included the Ministry of Home 
Affairs — ^police, local self-government, etc.), and of the Labour 
Ministry, the Communists could bring the pressure of the 
oiganised masses to bear upon the Nationalist Government 
ever more effectively. Through the former the organisation 
of village self-government could be promoted. That 
possibility alone gave the Communists considerable political 
power. 

The Wuhan Government was not a coalition govern- 
ment in the usual sense. It was a new creation of the 
revolution. There was no existing State apparatus; it was 
still to be created. On the contrary, there was a powerful mass 
movement which could influence the policy of the Govern- 
ment. In such a situation, the participation of the Gom- 
nnunsts, that is, of the leaders of the revolutionary working 
thm, in a newly created Government meant opening up of 
new channels ^ exciting mi^ influenee. But tlm 
HKHlistl made little use (he great posubilities. AccoiNting 
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to the general policy of the party of unconditionally obeying 
the orders of the Kuo Min Tang, the Communist Ministers 
held that they should do nothing except in agreement with 
all the other members of the Government. 

On assuming office, the Communist Minister of 
Agriculture, Tan Ping-san, outlined a programme of 
Agrarian Reform, vhich accorded more with the princi- 
ples of the Kuo Min Tang than those of the Communist 
Party. Two weeks I'^rer. on June 15th, the leader of the 
party, Chen Tu-hsiu, endorsed the attit.ide of Tan Ping-san 
in a telegram addressed to the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Interijatii'nal. "Tan Ping-san’s inauguration 
speech is ambiguous. It was delivered immediately after 
the revolt of Hsia Tao-yin. The Kuo Min Tang had resolved 
to postpone the solution of the agrarian question and to put 
down Hsia Tao-yin. As a member of the Government, Tan 
Ping-san openly could not defend any other point of view.” 
A few days later, with the sanction of the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee of his party. Tan Ping-san accepted 
the charge, given to him by the Nationalist Government, to 
go to Hunan as the head of a commission “to check the 
excesses of the peasant movement”; that is to say, to combat 
the forces of the agrarian revolution. 

Having regard for the entire history of the Communist 
Party of China, it cannot be maintained that its leaders fell 
into this dangerous opportunism only after the participation 
in the Government. In oflSce, the Communists simply 
continued the policy — of towing the lines of the Kuo Min 
Tang — ^which they fed followed previously. The participa- 
tion in the Government should have only been the means 
for creating a solid revolutionary bloc of the democratic 
masses with tlie object of isolating tj^e htudal-honigeois 
leadmrs of the Wuhan Group, and then to drive them away. 
Uitfortnnately, the Commntdsts were not Cqua! to the tat^ 
of the momeat,--4hey foiled to ac^omfdish either imdide 
orsmttside the Government. Preoccupied ’Wiitli a wrtmg idea 
cf, United <foont, they insisted upoh’ «!ippmtit% entire 

‘ ^ 35 
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Wuhan Group, and thereby failed to act according to the 
requirements of the moment. 

' The attitude towards the so-called Second North 
Expedition, the advance of the Wuhan Army towards 
Peking, was a typical expression of that policy. The Com- 
munist Party was directed to Ji^iobilise the masses in support 
of the plan made by the ruling clique of the Kuo Min Tang. 
The danger inherent in tlic plan was so very great that even 
not a few Communist leaders, in the beginning, expressed 
misgivings. Nevertheless, the Central Executive of the Com- 
munist Party endorsed the plan, because it was a definite 
decision of the Kuo Min Tang. That was in the beginning of 
April. At that time, the Wuhan Government could be forced 
to give up the dangerous plan, if the Communists had oppos- 
ed it on the ground that it would endanger the territorial as 
well as the social basis of the revolution. The Wuhan Govern- 
ment would not dare take such a serious step without being 
sure of mass support; and the masses were under Communist 
leadership. But the Communists themselves shared the 
opinion of the Kuo Min Tang leaders about the development 
of the revolution. During the controversy over the plan of 
sending a military expedition for occupying Peking, Chen 
Tu-hsiu expounded the theory that the “broadening” of the 
revolution should precede its “deepening”; that is to say, 
territorial expansion was the task of the moment. The 
solution of the social problems of the revolution should be 
put off until after the accomplishment of that task. This 
theory was only a logical consequence of Sun Yat-sen’s plan* 
which mechanically divided the revolution into three stages: 
Unity, Trusteeship and Democracy, The theory entertains 
the idea that the union of China under one modem State 
is possible befcare the annihilation of the social fort^ of 
4|Homp08ition, that a capitalist State could be estaldished 
it^out aecou^Mlh^ the fundamental tadis of 'the 
iN^^ilPIseois revolution, Victims of an o|^>oitiini«i* 

^Ihanipe, the Contmunim shirk^ the 
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of combating the reactionary ideology of petit-bouigeois 
nationalism. 

The argument in favour of supporting the military 
advance towards the North was that thereby the Nationalist 
Army would be still more enlarged. It was further argued 
that the National Revolution must secure the alliance with 
the left militarists; that the union with the forces of Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi shan mu't be realised. There still 
remained the remnants e£ the at my of Wu Pei-fu scattered 
all over the province of Hupeh. They must also be incor- 
porated in the Nationalist Army. The Russian Chief 
Adviser of the Nationalist Government, Borodin, defended 
the plan, although he himself admitted that the immediate 
outcome of the projected expedition would be the union of 
all the military elements under the flag of the Nationalist 
Government. Such a union could be desired only by those 
who were consciously conspiring against the revolution. For 
the Communists, it should have been clear that mercenary 
troops, commanded by professional militarists, who until 
the day before had been in the enemy’s camp, could not be 
won over, really to be transformed into a revolutionary 
weapon. 

In the spring of 1927, it was no longer necessary 
to discuss this question theoretically. One should have 
already learnt from bitter experience. The expedition from 
Kwangtung to the Yangtsc had brought so many “left mili*- 
tarists’’ into the camp of the Nationalist Government that 
the relation of forces in its ranks was dangerously disturbed. 
The revolution itself was seriously threatened by the newly 
acquired military allies who ostentatiously swore allegianefi 
to it. The influence of the counter-revolutionary feutibd 
militarists had reinforced the position of <the bouigeoisie, 
had been nearly driven from the leaderidiip of the natiohalilt 
movement by the awakening of the masses. It was clear diat 
the emtiauation this process would endangm- the future of 
the revolution. Nevertheless, the Communists st^porfe^ 
.the phoi of mtlitary expansion. 
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The anxiety to avoid the social tasks of the revolution 
was intimately connected with the desire for its territorial 
expansion. By supporting the plan of military advance 
towaids the North, the Communist leaders endorsed the 
politics of the ruling clique of the Kuo Min Tang as regards 
the burning question of the Agrarian Revolution. They 
repieated the old argument: During military operations 
against the enemy, it is not advisable to sharpen the class 
struggle in the rear. The ofiBcers of the Nationalist Army 
were mostly landlords; confiscation of land, therefore, could 
not be carried through without provoking their displeasure. 
It was a veritable vicious circle. The adhesion of "left" 
militarists bound the hands of the Kuo Min Tang. Should 
the development of the revolution be made conditional upon 
the winning over of more such elements, then, the chains 
would only be strengthened. If the process went a few steps 
farther, then, it was all over with the revolution.^ 


* '‘On these grounds I opposed the new military campaign, and 
advised the Communist Party to advocate an alternative plan of action. 
It was to deepen the social base of the Wuhan Government by carrying 
on the agrarian revolution in the provinces under its control. Concrete 
measures I suggested were : (1) Extermination of the reactionary forces 
in the countryside, namely, the landlords, money-lenders and the 
village gentry: (2) Extension of its effective power to the southern 
proyint^ of Kwangtung (the original base of the nationalists) and 
Kiangsi; and (3) Movement of the revolutionary troops under the actual 
control of the Nationalist Government southward with the purpose of 
helping the realisation of these objects, 

"A powerful mass movement had developed in those four provinces 
(with a total population of nearly 100 millions) on the occasion of the 
march of the Nationalist Army from Canton to the Yangtse. There 
were about a million workers and hve times as many peasants organised. 
General pcditical consciousness was very advanced. Firmly e^^bU^ed 
in thase provinces, the Wuhan Government would be almost invulner- 
able, Having takoi up that strategic position, it would be able to 
encircle Shanghai from inland, and to defeat the combined forces of 
Cbiang !Kai*&ek and international Imperialism. Meanwhile, Feng 
blight be aiBk^d to advance eastward to threaten the dank m 
Chfangi should he maroa to Peking, on the Tientsin-Pukow Kailway. 
Holding the FUdlway, that joins the two trunk lines conneetiikg 

Peking with the Yangtse vdiey^ as his base, Feng could press ton^ds 
the north, Thet would be a badt to keep him away from Chiaiig W- 
Hesk, f • 

*^The Ccmmunt^ leaders would not accept the altet^gfclvt ohm ^ 
notion. They argued that reluaal to suppmrt the second lloiih 
amount to a break Uth the mm tang, 
Mptedtd a defeatjet ti^ry* argued that Wwm ^ 

ttecause die mvolutiomupy lorees were week, ^ ihawm#; m 
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Sun Yat-«en’s idea of military expansion is inseparably 
connected with his dictum that class stru^le must be 
prevented. The peasants should not take the land. They 
should wait patiently until a benevolent Government found 
it possible to give it to them without taking it away from the 
landlords. Having failed to criticise Sun Yat-sen’s theories, 
the Communists found their hands bound by his dogmas. 
In course of time, they were placed in a very uncomfortable 
situation. They wer^' comjjellcd to advocate postponement 
of class struggle in cities as well as in villages, so that the rear 
of tlie army advancing northwat'ds might not be endangered. 
They were haunted *.7 the nightmare of a break with the 
Kuo Min Tang. They did not see that the feudal-bourgeois 
clique was destroying the Kuo Min Tang, and that this could 
be saved only by overthrowing its counter-revolutionary 
leaders. In that critical moment, the Communists could 
have reinforced their relation with the Kuo Min Tang, that 
is to say, with the revolutionary democratic masses, only in 


advocated that the remains of the rums must be safely withdrawn to 
a new base in the north-west. That was a fantastic proposition which 
revealed a remarkable lack of faith in the masses, tragically shared by 
the entire leadership of the C.P. His other astounding proposition was 
to set a conglomeration of military forces in motion with the hope that 
something positive might come out of the chaos. Fatalism, still another 
fountain-head of opportunism I The Communist Party, being controlled 
by opportunists, who in the revolutionarv crisis exposed themselves as 
such hopeless imbeciles, it would have been a veritable miracle if the 
almost certain disaster had been averted. 

''Even such a miracle could possibly have been worked, had the 
Communist leaders at the eleventh hour shown some understanding of 
revolutionary tactics. Had the Wuhan Government been given clearly 
to understand that the Communist Party would not endorse the military 
adventure, the plan might have been abandoned; for, without the #up*» 
port of the masses, the campaign could not have been undertaken wifii 
any hope of success. The Communists still held the key-position^ 
Instead of dictating terms, while they still could do so, they capitulated^ 
They called upon the masses to support a tonsciously cOuntei>revolu- 
tionary military adventure. The old theory, of drst broadeninif the 
revolution,^ was again expounded. It was conttiutded that insistence upon 
the solution of the agrarian problem in the nationalist territories ■#ouid 
mean war with the :^uo Min Tang 

**t deferred the disputed <mestion to Moscow. The answer was 
ambiguous, it was in favour of doing boiht the things sinmihsheonslv : 
to carry on the military plan, and dcvdbp the rcrolntijpn in the territories 
of the Wnhan Omremment, Hiat was an itimossihilhy* It proved to m 
So in experience Wore long.” (hi. N. Hoy, ”3fy Bm^riettee in €2hlisa*V 
fpi md edition^ Canmtta). 
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<Mje way— by declaring war against the ruling clique. They 
failed to do so and, consequently, strengthened the position 
of the enemies of the revolution inside the Wuhan Group. 

But class struggle could not be suspended. It had 
broken out furiously throughout the country. The 
exploiting class was everywhere on the offensive. The 
peasants began to confiscate land only when enraged reaction 
threatened the very existence of their revolutionary organisa- 
tions. 

Some of the leading figures of the Communist Party 
simply did not see the chances for revolutionary action. They 
mostly came from the petit-bourgeois intelligentsia and were 
closely connected with the Kuo Min Tang politicians. They 
made serious mistakes. But only the leaders were responsible 
for the mistakes. The ordinary members of the Communist 
Party stood by the masses and acted according to their revo- 
lutionary will. They were not disturbed by the phantom of 
a break with the Kuo Min Tang. They were organically 
connected with the revolutionary masses. They could not 
be excluded from the Kuo Min Tang so long as it really 
existed. Thus, mistakes on the part of the leaders, almost 
amounting to a betrayal of the working class, could not 
remove the “Communist Menace”. But there was a great 
confusion and demoralisation, which always happens when- 
ever a powerful mass movement is continually curbed by 
its own leaders. That afforded counter-revolution the 
cpportunity to strike. The first blow fell on the Communists. 
A few facts will give some idea of the confusion which was 
created by the series of mistakes committed by the Com- 
munist leaders. 

The Nationalist Government did nothing against the 
counter-revolutionary uprising at Chaigsha. The newly 
e«tabliihed Provincial Administration there began the 
suppression c£ the peasant movement with the tmnt su|^port 
<Xf dhe Nationalist Government. Almost all the Gommuntst 
believed the suxdm about the “ewcesses’* ^ 
peiihlius and dedated that the moat effepdve shi^hod 
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combating counter-revolution would be to check them. 
The Communist Minister of Agriculture, Tan Ping-san, was 
ready to go to Hunan with that object.^ But tm the spot, 
things appeared differently. There the Communists, 
together with the members of the Kuo Min Tang, prepared 
for an armed attack upon the insurgents. More than |wenty- 
thousand peasants marched upon Changsha from all sides. 
Nearly at the gates of the city, they were ordered to go back 
and dissolve their military formations. The instruction 
came from the Communist headquarters at Wuhan.* In the 
mean time, the Commander-in Chief of the Wuhan Army, 
Tang Shen-chi, had declared that he was personally going 
to Changsha, in order to establish order there. The counter- 
revolutionary insurgents there were his subordinates. The 
Communist leaders allowed themselves to be deceived by 
the unmistakably dishonest manoeuvre; they decided to call 
off the armed uprising, since Tang Shen-chi had taken the 
matter in his own hand. A sudden, unwarranted, retreat 


3 “I vigorously objected to the Communists undertaking the task of 
checking the revolutionary action of the peasants, in order to placate the 
reactionary army officers. I pointed out that the suicidal policy of 
restraining the development of the agrarian revolution on the plea of 
not disturbing the rear, when the army was fighting on the front, had 
already enabled the forces of reaction to go over to the offensive. Fur-^ 
ther restraint would demoralise tlie peasants’ movement, and encourage 
counter-revolution to raise its bloody head in the villages. But my 
objection was disregarded, 

“Thereupon, I suggested that Tan Ping-san might go with the 
instruction that, when on the spot, his mission should be not to check 
the “excesses” of the peasants’ movement, but to set up village self- 
government, investing the peasants’ unions with the necessary political 
power. That would be setting up Soviets in fact, if not in name. The 
peasants* unions were the rallying ground of the rural oppressed and 
exploited masses. In his capacity of the Minister of Interior, Tan 
Ping-san was in charge of local self-government and police. The actm 
proposed, therefore, was within his official competence. Properly and 
courageously guided, the peasants* unions could easily become lba4Je 
units of the revolutionary State, disarm the rnlvdtes and ruffians in the 
pay of the landlords, and create a militia a» the nucleus of a real 
revolutionary army. 

“The rank and file Commauists, working in the vilkgea, ware 
eager for such a line of action, but they were restrained by oro^efs of 
the Central Committee of the ^rty.Hany of them lost patience, and 
acted independently under the pressure of the masses.** flhld., p. 44). 

* The mstmetions were sent without my jknowledge even whfe^ the 
plan tnpofted in the next foot note was he^ 
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is extremely demoralisiag even for a rc^^r army; it is rome 
so for Dn improvised force. The mobilised peasants retreated 
in a chaotic manner. The counter-revolutionary insurgents 
availed themselves at the oppcartunity. They attacked the 
retreating peasants and massacred them ruthlessly. That, 
naturally, created a deep demoralisation throughout the 
entire peasant movement. 

The massacre of the peasants caused a great commotion 
among the workers in Wuhan. From all sides, retaliatory 
measures were demanded.' It ivas proposed in the Central 

* “It was no longer possible for the Communists to continue playing 
the second fiddle. It was no longer mere opportunism. It would be 
a criminal and raxik betrayal of the i evolution. I proposed that the 
Central Committee of the C P. should address an Open Letter to the 
Kuo Min Tang, exposing the latter’s counter-revolutionary crimes of 
commission and ommission. The Open Letter should be an ultimatum, 
and the signal for a general revolutionary offensive under the indepen- 
dent leadership of the C.P. 

“For concrete action, I proposed : 1. The peasants to be led in 
an attack upon Changsha, supported by a quickly raised irregular array 
commanded by Communists and revolutionary nationalists ; 2. Strike 
in the Hanyang arsenal with the demand that 25 per cent of the arms 
and munitions produced should be handed over to the trade-unions for 
the purpose of creating a workers’ militia as a guarantee against coun- 
ter-revolution ; 3. A mass demonstration in support of the demand of 
the arsenal workers, to endorse the Open Letter of the Communist 
Party, and to demand that the Nationalist Government and the Kuo 
Min Tang should immediately call upon the peasants to overthrow the 
counter-revolutionary insurgents of Changsha, and to destroy rural 
reaction ; 4. General strike to enforce the demand formulated by the 
demonstration. P'inally, an armed uprising, to begin with the capture 
of the arsenal. 

“The plan of action appeared fantastic to the Communist leaders, 
trained in the school of systematic opportunism. Instead of listening 
to my arguments in favour of determined offensive, the only creditable 
way out of the situation, they yielded to all the counter-revoluticmary 

demands of the “Left” Kuo Min Tang 

despair. I tried to act over the head of the impossible Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party, I demanded a plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee to be attended by local leaders. The demand was 
opposed on the plea that important members of the partv could npt 
leave their respective posts in those critical days. The top leaders were 
against the plenary session, because local workers were impatient lot 
decisive action and would have surely endorsed my plan. As the last 
resort, I sought to act with the co<operation of individual coturadCSi 
Chinese dS Well as Itussian* Galen (the Chief Military Advise to |hC 
Goveamment) was fully in agreement with me. Many ot^ 
comtadea had also come around to my view by dbat time. But 

mim was centred in the hands erf Borodin. Mokow had 

pu|itwsa% as against his opportunism* J^everitMasSf H pi# 
he was a^l left in the controlling poshion* «ud 
the d&stamr of the .aunmnn&t Party* 
ideoloi^cally akin to his mf* th^ tp C# 
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Committee of the Communist Party that the workers in the 
Hanyang Arsenal should be called upon to declare a strike 
to protest against the massacre of peasants in Hunan, and 
that the strike in the arsenal should be extended to a general 
strike if the demand for retaliatory action was not accepted 
by the Nationalist Government. '|'he demands were: 
Removal of the counter-revoJutionaty administration at 
Changsha; and an appeal to the peasant masses of the 
province to undertake this cask' if the Nationalist Govern- 
ment could not dispose of snfficient troops necessary for the 
purpose. The far-reaching implication of the proposed 
measures terrified the Communist leaders. If the demands 
for retaliatory action were seriously pressed, that would be 
a step for the overthrow of the Nationalist Government 
which had proved itself to be a willing tool in the hands of 
the counter-revolutionary militarists. The situation was 
such that only a bold step like that could lead to the salvation 
of the revolution. 

Tang Shen-chi’s ambition had been thwarted by the 
failure of the advance towards Peking; he was on the point 
of taking his army back to Wuhan. If the situation could 


of China followed him, disregarding repeatedly the instructions of the 
International, and in defiance of its representative on the spot. 

“It was possible to raise an irregular force, several thousand strong 
for temporary operations against Changsha, pending the formation of 
the revolutionary arniy with peasant volunteers. To secure the ser- 
vices of the improvised force, it was necessary to pay the troops a 
month *s wages in advance. Borodin controlled the purse-strings. In 
the beginning he promised to supply the required money. When all 
arrangements were made, in spite of the criminal non-cooperation of 
the leaders of the C P., and the peasants* unions had been instructed to 
besiege Changsha, he failed to keep his promise. Consequently^ fiiie 
plan had to be abandoned. 

Wnhan, there was a demonstration, but not with the original 
purpose which was to give the signal for the planned insurrection. The 
plan was to declare a one-day general strike on the occasion oi( the 
return of the representatives of the Government to the Oonfereooo wto 
Peng ¥ti^hsiang e,i the front. All the workers of the three cities Were 
together at the meeting to be addressed by the nationalist len^s. 
ftom the platf<n;tti, the representative of the Commimiet Parl^ was to 
demand acBon according to the resplntion of the harty, and, nathm- 
^ders bailing to sanction h, to take them prisoners as the signal 
lor the planned fcsurtection. Ten thousand workers in the nearby 
pSafyang arsenal were ready to take posoes|^ of {t On that signal, 
m demonstrstimi tmmed out to be to the oommandbrs 

^ie^ous* army/* (Ibfd., pp 
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be radically changed when the greater part of the counter- 
revolutionary army was still far away, then, the revolution 
might be saved. A general strike, occupation of the arsenal,, 
arming of the workers, establishment of a revolutionary 
democratic government, sanctioning the expropriation of 
land by the peasants — those were the steps to be taken for 
developing the revolution. Such a development would 
naturally have repercussions on the Nationalist Army. Its 
movements could be hampered by inciting the soldiers to 
mutiny against the officers. But the Communist leaders 
would not travel that way. They were still afraid of the 
break with the Kuo Min Tang. They still stuck to the 
argument that a strike in the arsenal would be a stab in the 
back of the Nationalist Army and a rebellion against the 
Government, and such a rebellion would make any relation 
with the Kuo Min Tang untenable. After a heated discussion 
for days, the Central Committee rejected the proposal. 

The atmosphere was heavily laden. Suddenly, the 
Communist Party called a demonstration for welcoming the 
nationalist leaders returning from the front. That worked 
like a cold douche. Pessimism, defeatism, demoralisation, 
and even disgust, spread far and wide. The situation tvas 
so ripe for the counter-revolutionary offensive that no serious 
resistance of the masses need be feared. In the last days of 
June, events moved fast at Wuhan. Workers were com- 
pletely disarmed; trade-unions were dissolved; meetings and 
demonstrations were forbidden: and the entire city was in 
a state of siege. On July 3, the Communist Party performed 
its last tragic act in an atmosphere of triumphant counter- 
revolution. An extraordinary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee adopted the so-called “programme of retreat”, which 
practically nullified all the resolutions of the Fifth Congress 
of the party held only two months ago.* 

But the counter-revolution was implacable. It thirsted 
for blood. So long as the mass movement was not completely 

* I dM not attend the meeting having declined to act any longtt a» 
the tepreSentative of the C.I.— Anthor. 
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suppressed, the Communist Party was not fully crushed, the 
situation was not safe. The Communists were driven out 
of all positions; hundreds were arrested, many executed. 
Finally, there was an end to the relation with the Kuo Min 
Tang, for the sake of maintaining which the Communist 
leaders had committed mistake after mis(atte, one more fatal 
than the other. The Communists were driven out of the 
Kuo Min Tang. 

To conduct the ottemive against the revolution without 
any possible resistance, the Iron Army v as sent away from 
Wuhan with the order to march down the Yangtse, ostensibly 
to begin operations against Nanking. In the beginning of 
August, it occupied Nanchang. At that moment, the Com- 
munist Party decided to go over to the offensive. The open 
counter-revolutionary action of the Kuo Min Tang leaders 
could no longer be tolerated on any pretext. One 
detachment of the Iron Army under Communist command 
raised the banner of revolt against the counter-revolutionary 
Government of Wuhan. The insurgents occupied Nancliang 
where a Revolutionary Committee was set up as the provi- 
sional government. Simultaneously, the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party issued the declaration that, having 
broken away from the toiling masses, the Kuo Min Tang 
had become an organ of counter-revolution. It was further 
declared that opposition to the agrarian revolution meant 
betrayal of the struggle against Feudalism, without the des- 
truction of which it was impossible to overthrow Im- 
perialism. The Communist Party proclaimed its determina- 
tion to carry on the fight against Imperialism, Militarism 
and Feudalism, in close co-operation with the masses of the 
Kuo Min Tang membership. It also proclaimed that only 
through such a co-operation it would be possible to prevent 
the betrayal of the revolution by the Generals and vacillating 
politicians who were taking shelter behind the banner (rf 
Sun Yat-sen. 

It was all too late. But even then, the Communists did 
mn r^Hse that the banner of Sun Yat-sen was the banner of 
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counter-revolution. Even if they were of that opinion, they 
did not consider it to be tactically advisable to ^eak it out. 
That was a new mistake. The illusion about Sun Yat-senism 
kept the democratic middle class under the influence of 
the feudal-bourgeois wing of the Kuo Min Tang. That 
illusion had to be dispelled. No revolutionary practice was 
possible within the limitations of a leactionary ideology. 

However, the offensive began much too late. The 
counter-revolution had already occupied all important 
positions. The mass movement had been demoralised by 
fierce terror. Any protest strike could be broken very 
easily. The power of resistance of the working class had sunk 
very low. They had been very heavily bled, even before the 
desperate struggle for the defence of the revolution was taken 
up. In the middle of August, the insurgents had to evacuate 
Nanchang. They marched southwards, — in order to recover 
Kwangtung. They heroically fought their way through the 
province of Kwangsi infested with counter-revolutionary 
troops. But the fact that their number did not increase 
showed that the peasant masses were reluctant to join them 
actively. They found strong sympathy on the way; other- 
wise, they could not have possibly held their own against 
overwhelming odds. But it was a passive sympathy. The 
peasants were no longer ready for an armed uprising. A 
year’s bloody suppression had terrorised and demoralised 
them. The Communists fought with admirable bravery, 
great spirit of sacrifice and revolutionary idealism. But the 
political effect of those acts should not be over-estimated. 

In the middle of September, the revolutionary army 
penetrated the eastern parts of the province of Kwangtung, 
which were the centre of a strong peasant movement. They 
captured the important port of Swatow where a Revolu- 
tionary Committee was set up. Its first act was to declare 
war against the counter-revolutionary Governments iff 
Wuhan and Nanking; its programme was reconquest of the 
province of Kwangtung and the organisation, there of a base 
of the revolution. The Revolutionary Committee declared 
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in favour of the confiscation of land by the peasants. Soon, 
imperialist battleships appeared on the scene for “saving 
the life and property of foreigners”, but, in reality, to cut 
off any possible supply of the urgently needed provisions for 
the revolutionary army. On the land, troops were sent from 
Canton. Thus, threatened from two sides, the revolutionary 
army abandoned Swatow in the beginning of October. In 
the eastern neighbomhood of Canton, there was a peasant 
uprising; it wa‘.> suppressed with gruescar.e barbarity. More 
tlian a thousand rebellious peasants were massacred. 

In the beginning of December, the rear-guard offensive 
reached the climax. On the 10th, Canton became the 
scene of an uprising which led to the establishment of a 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. The insurgents held 
the city for three days. With the help of foreign Powers, 
the insurrection was drowned in blood. Foreign battleships 
on the river served as cover for the counter-revolutionary 
army. An entire part of the city was demolished by 
bombardment with artillery operating from behind the 
foreign battleships. Nobody knows how many were the 
casualties of the open fight; after the re-occupation of the 
city, more than two thousand people were immediately 
executed by the counter-revolutionaries. 

* . * * * 

In November, 1927, even after the revolutionary forces 
had been dislodged from Swatow, the Central Committee 
of the Commtmist Party, then situated at Shanghai, issued 
an incredible instruction to the Kwangtung provincial 
oiganisation. The instruction ran: "The worker-peasant 
mass^ of Kwangtung have only one way out, that is, to 
utilise the opportunity erf the civil war ‘ .... in order 
resolutely to expand the uprisings in the cities and villages 
.... to s^itate among the serfdiers, to stage mutinies and 
revolts, and in the time of war swiftly to link such uprisings 
into a general uprising for the establishment of ^ rule 
<rf the Workers’, Peasants' and Soldiers* 'Delegates’ Councils 
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(Soviets)''/ Acting on that instruction, on November 26, 
the Communists at Canton decided to have the insurrection 
on December 10. Apart from the fundamental mistake 
of the policy of an offensive on the whole front immediately 
after a crushing defeat, the Canton uprising was based on 
such palpably wrong calcTiiations that its failure was 
predetermined. 

According to the leport of the Communist Military 
Commander, Yeh Ting, only 4,2(K) persons participated 
in the insurrection. The only military force, on which the 
insurrectionists could count, was the Cadet Regiment of 
1,200 men, a good many of whom were Communists As 
against this, again Yeh Ting reports, the Government had 
more than 7,000 well armed men available in the city itself. 
In addition, there were armed forces of about 50,000 men 
either on the outskirts of the city or within easy striking 
distance. Generally, Yeh Ting reports: “The masses took 
no part in the insurrection. All shops were closed, and the 
employees showed no desire to support us. Most of the 
.soldiers we disarmed dispersed in the city. The insurrection 
was not linked to the difficulties of the railway workers. The 
reactionaries could still use the Canton-Hankow line. The 
workers of the power-plant cut off the light, and we had 
to work in the dark. The w^orkers of Canton and Hongkong 
as well as the sailors did not dare join the combatants. The 
river sailors placed themselves shamefully at the service of 
the Whites. The railway workers of the Hongkong and 
Canton-Hankow line transmitted the telegrams of the enemy 
and transported their soldiers. The peasants did not help 
us by destroying the tracts, and did not try to prevent the 
enemy from attacking Canton. The workers of Hongkong 
did not display the least sympathy for the insurrection/'* 

The German Communist, Heinz Neumann, acted as 
the representative of the Communist International on the 

**Tlie Canton Commttne and the of the 

page 30. 

^ Teh m Canton Insurrection- 
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spot. He was the most enthusiastic advocate of the idea of 
insurrection. He was its prime mover. In his report to 
I he Communist International, he disputes details of Yeh 
Ting's report, but admits that the latter was correct on 
the whole. Neumann's defence was: ‘‘But if one considers 
that the troops of the bourgeoisie were surrounded on all 
sides by revolutionary ferment, and tliat the commanding 
staff could not rely on them politically, one can say that the 
military forces in Canton were equal." But later on, in the 
same report, he idmittcd: "The great majority of the pro- 
letariat and the pent-bourgeoisie did not give sufficient 
support to the new power. The railway workers, the muni- 
cipal workers, the sailors of Hongkong, and others did not 
stop work. The petit-bourgeoisie, for the most part, adopted 
a waiting attitude. At the moment of the insurrection, there 
was no important revolutionary movement among the 
peasants adjacent to Canton. The peasants were completely 
isolated; no aid could be expected from them." Yet, accord- 
ing to Neumann, "the Communist leaders were profoundly 
convinced that all the conditions for victory were present, 
and that success was assured." 

Before long, even the most ardent believers in the sure 
success of the Chinese revolution began to realise that fatal 
mistakes had been committed. The head of the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions, Lozowsky, for example, wrote: 
"It is true that there were sharp struggles developing 
between Chang Fah-kwei and Li Chi-sen, but the insurrec- 
tionists should have knowm that, as soon as the banner of 
revolt was raised, the quarrels in the camp of the counter- 
revolution would immediately come to an end. . . . We 
had done no preparatory work to disintegrate the enemy 
troops. This predetermined the outcome of the insurrec- 
tion."® 

Immediately before the Nanchang uprising, Lominadze 
came to China as the new representative of the Communist 


• ‘‘Canton Communo**. 
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International. The disastrous policy of leading the defeated 
and demoralised forces of revolution in the offensive all over 
the front was introduced under his direction. The res- 
ponsibility of the Canton uprising directly belongs to him. 
Even he, though only a year later, admitted: “Obviously, 
we far too greatly exaggerated the extent of the development 
of the peasants’ uprising at that time.’’” 

Yet, “the Significance and lessons of the Canton 
Uprising’’ was appraised by the Political Bureau of the 
Chinese Communist Party, on January 3, 1929, as follows: 
“Only cowardly opportunists can call such an uprising a 
permature act, a putsch, a military conspiracy. Such oppor- 
tunism did not exist in the Canton section of the Communist 
Party or among the members of the Central Committee. 
The Canton uprising in mid-December was an inevitable 
outgrowth of the development of the class struggle as a whole 
and the conjuncture of the objective conditions. The 
working class had no other outlet but to rise directly to 
capture the revolutionary power.’’** It should be mentioned 
that both Neumann and Lominadze were present in the 
meeting which expressed the above opinion. The resolution 
was most probably drafted by one of them! 

After a month, the Canton insurrection came up for 
discussion in the Ninth Plenum of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International. In the resolution 
adopted, warning was given against “putschist tendencies”. 
Nevertheless, it was affu'med that the Canton insurrection 
was not a putsch. It was “the heroic attempt dE the jMroIe- 
tariat to organise Soviet Power,” although it suffered from 
“several errors of leadership, absence of broad political 
strikes, and absence of an elected Soviet as the organ erf She 
uprising.’’** 

The Canton Commune came into being, indeed, in a 


“ ZAHUiaadae, "Tfae Anniversary of the Canton Coinuiune''. 

"Chin (iiu-pei, "Chinese Revolution”. 

•*1fhe resolution on the Chinese question, adopted Iw the Ninth 
Rlentha of the ». C. C. I. 
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rather extraordinary manner. Four days before the 
insurrection, fifteen men had been selected in a secret 
meeting of the Communist Party to constitute what was to 
become the “Canton Council of Workers’, Peasants’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies.’’ Nine of them represented trade-unions 
under Communist influence; three, the Cadets’ Regiment; 
and other three, peasants. It is reported that the latter 
failed to appear in the Inaugural Session of the Commune. 
The Soviet was to be enlarged to a membership of 300 after 
the capture of power.'^ 

Nearly a year afterwards, Lominadze wrote: “The 
greatest political mistake of many Chinese Communists was 
that for several months after the defeat of the Canton 
uprising, they thought that this uprising was the direct 
beginning of a new, higher, revolutionary wave all over 
China, and accordingly they were for the direct organisation 
of armed uprisings.’’^* Lominadze was the representative 
of the Communist International in China when “the greatest 
political mistake” was committed, not by the Chinese Com- 
munists on their own initiative, but according to the direc- 
tions of the Communist International. That mistaken 
policy was continued for several years, during which time 
resolutions endorsing and encouraging that mistake were 
repeatedly passed by the Executive Committee as well as 
the Sixth ingress of the Communist International. 

The causes of the failure of the Canton uprising have 
been set forth above sufficiently in detail. Apart from the 
fundamental mistake of the much too belated offensive, 
undertaken only after a crushing defeat, the contributing 
cause was the amateurishness of the organisers who seem to 
have lacked all sense of responsibility. Even the most glaring 
facts of the situation were simply disregarded. “The armed 
forces of the ruling class stationed in Canton exceeded by 
five or six times the forces of the insurrectionists.”** The 

** Huang Ping, “Canton Commune*’. 

Ibid, 

Wang Min. General Secretary oi tiie Communist Party of Cliina^ 
”Tlie lessons ot the Canton Commune”. 

36 
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indispensable step of calling a general strike as the prelude 
to the uprising was dismissed, "because it seemed to the 
Revolutionary Committee that, if they did not succeed in 
taking the enemy unawares by a sudden night attack, the 
chances of victory would singularly diminish.”*' So, it was 
unanimously decided to gi'e the signal for the uprising 
without even attempting to call a general strike,*^ which is 
usually done to test the situation. The general strike was 
not attempted because from very recent experience the 
organisers of the insurrection knew that the workers would 
not respond. The last resistance of the Canton workers had 
been broken down bloodily less than two months ago. Even 
later, the Workers’ Volunteer Corps, which had played such 
an important r61e ever since the boycott of Hongkong in 
1925-26, was disbanded and driven out of their barracks 
practically without any resistance. But all those and many 
other highly significant events did not mean anything to 
the Communist leaders, all bent upon armed uprising. The 
following quotation from an ardent supporter of the policy 
of offensive on the whole front depicts the background on 
which the tragedy was staged. “The Communist Party was 
not capable of organising strikes. They could not stop the 
economic life of the whole city. They could not attract the 
proletarians in the fectories and handicraft shops to the 
movement. Only when the roar of guns and rifles was heard 
and barricade fighting was already in progress, did the 
working masses begin to know that an insurection was going 
on.”*' 

The Canton uprising was the most tragic event in the 
entire history of the Chinese Revolution. It was the greatest 
mi^ke ever committed, because its bloody suppression was 
inevitable. It was a foolhardy, ill-conceived, dilettantly 
prepared dfensive; it was a typical adventure. The 
Ninchang insurrection had its historical significance. It 

*' Netunaiin’s report. 

*’■ Huang Ping, “Canton Conunane”. 

*• IfOaowski, “Canton Commune”. 
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marked the break of the Communist Party from its fateful 
opportunistic past. But since the break took place much 
too late, it should not have been the starting point for an 
offensive on the whole front. The mistakes in the past could 
not be rectified by plungir^ headlor^ into a desperate 
offensive; the proper course for the moment was to beat a 
strategic retreat with the object of saving the defeated and 
•demoralised forces ^nd marshalling them for an eventual 
offensive in the next favourable opportunity. The impossi- 
bility of holding Nanchang, ihe fact that the peasants did 
not join the insurge^’ts’ army during its long march through 
Kiangsi, the abortive occupation of Swatow — all these showed 
that the Communist slogans of “general armed uprising” 
and “Soviet Republic” did not find the necessary response 
from the masses. In those circumstances, it was a serious 
mistake to go in for an uprising in Canton under the banner 
of “Soviets”. While admiring the heroism of the fallen 
insurgents of Canton, and honouring their memory, it must 
nevertheless be said that the mistake did incalculable harm 
to the revolution. It completed the defeat of the working 
class and placed it out of combat for a long time. 

The new policy of the Communist Party, initiated since 
the Nanchang uprising, was based on the theory that, in 
consequence of the betrayal of the bouigeoisie, the National 
Revolution must develop directly to a proletarian Socialist 
revolution. Events proved that the theory was wrong. The 
masses did not respond to the slogan of the Soviets. In 
Canton itself, hardly ten thousand workers participated 
actively in the uprising and supported the Commune.** Yet, 
the belated policy of an adventurous offensive was continued 
even after the severe defeat at Canton. Throughout the year 
1928, local peasant uprisings were organised in Kwangtung, 
Kiargsi and Hunan. Thanks to the primitive means of 
transportation, and immense expanses of the country, those 
insurrections could not be easily suppressed by the counter- 

Since 192S, practically^ all the wotlcere of Canton^ ahont 1®0,000, 
were organised in trade^tmions tmder Conuntmiat leadership. 
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revolutionary troops. Nevertheless, they did not develop 
into a united mass movement; the insurgents functioned as 
isolated guerilla bands. Their operations were restricted to 
certain districts of Hunan, Kiangsi and Kwangtung. 

Yet, that sterile, but very costly, policy was formulated by 
the Sixth World Congress of che Communist International in 
July 1928, more than half a year after the tragedy of Canton. 
“At the present time, the party must everywhere propagate 
among the masses the idea of Soviets, and the inevitability 
of the coming revolutionary mass armed uprising. ... It 
must consistently and undeviatingly follow the line of seizure 
of State power, organisation of Soviets as organs of in- 
surrection. . . . The future growth of the revolution will 
place before the party as an immediate political task the 
preparation for, and carrying through of, armed insurrection 
as the sole path to the completion of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution, and to the overthrow of the power of the Kuo Min 
Tang.”®° If this policy was adopted a year earlier, the whole 
history of China might have been different. Indeed, the 
light had dawned as early as in August 1927, but even 
then only after criminal opportunism had permitted the 
most favourable opportunity for striking to pass by. After 
counter-revolution had completely triumphed, on August 9, 
1927, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union declared the following in a resolution: 
"The national bourgeoisie is incapable of solving the inner 
problems of the revolution for the reason that it not only 

fails to support the peasantry, but actually combats them 

It is almost impossible for the bourgeoisie to enter into any 
compromise with the peasantry, since in China even the 
scantiest land reform would involve expropriation of the 
gentry and small landlords, an action of which the bour- 
geoisie is absolutely incapable. The Communist Party must 
declare that the victory over Imperialism, the revcdutionary 
unification China, and its emancipation from the yoke of 

Tk« R4voUiUonary Movement in the Colonies^theeis «do{>ted by 
tiie Siztii World Congress of the Communist Intemstionol. 
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Imperialism, are only possible on the basis of the class 
struggle of the workers and peasants against the feudal lords 
and capitalists.” 

Even Borodin, the preceptor of the policy which killed 
the Chinese Revolution, is reported to have returned from 
the ruins, largely his own creation, a repentant sinner. On 
his way back to Moscow, only a few days after he had 
sacrificed the Chinese Revolution on the altar of an alliance 
with the “left” militarists, he was constrained to express the 
following opinion: “The big oourgeoisie can never unify 
China because they are not really against the Imperialists; 
they are allied with them and profit by them. The small 
bourgeoisie can not unify China because they vacillate 
between the workers and peasants, on the one hand, and 
the big bourgeoisie, on the other hand, and, in the end, 
go over to the latter. The workers and peasants did not 
unify China because they trusted too much in the small 
bourgeoisie.”” The wisdom, unfortunately, came too late. 
Borodin, of course, could no longer do anything to save the 
situation. The Communist International could. But its new 
direction to the Communist Party of China, as formulated 
by the Sixth World Congress, was reckless adventurism 
which led to the complete destruction of the forces of 
revolution, heavily defeated thanks to the earlier piolicy of 
opportunism. Upon the inauguration of the new policy, 
the deposed leader of the Communist Party of China, 
Chen Tu-hsiu, bitterly remarked that, having “learned in 
the past only how to capitulate", they were not given a 
chance to “understand that it was necessary to retreat” after 
such a disastrous defeat.*’ 

Having had imbibed the first form of opportunism 
during the formative period of their political life, the leaders 
of the Chinese Communist Party readily adopted the new 
policy, hailing it with the cry “Long live the victorious (?) 


** Anna Louise Strong, ‘'Chiaa,’8 MUlions”. 
** to the Commutiist Internatioiiar*. 
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Chinese Revolution! which they had callously killed only 
the year before. Forgetting the tragic experience of the 
Canton uprising, and disregarding the utter futility of the 
adventure carried on even after that, the Chinese delegate 
to the Sixth World Congress declared: “The Comintern 
brought forward resolutely the slogan of armed insurrection 
for the establishment of the Soviet Regime. This alone has 
enabled our party to consolidate our ranks, win new forces, 
rally hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of workers around 
its slogans.”’®* The actual situation in China was, however, 
entirely different. In an adventurist offensive, the defeated 
forces of the revolution had been completely destroyed; the 
Communist Party, in the middle of 1928, existed only in 
name. That was revealed in a circular of the Central 
Committee of the party issued on November 8, 1928, 
reviewing the political work of the party after the Sixth 
Congress. In that realistic document, one reads the follow- 
ing: “The trade-union organisations have shrunk to almost 
nothing. The party organisations in the cities are scattered 
and smashed. In the whole country, there is not one healthy 
nucleus of industrial workers.” A party in such a state of 
prostration could not possibly shoulder the task of leading 
a revolution. Yet, a few months later, the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International issued the 
following instructions: “The party should destroy the 
power of all militarist factions, turn the militarist war into 
a civil war; prepare for the political general strike.”’®” Some 
more facts will show that the Communist Party of China was 
not in a position to carry out these instructions. 

Just when the Communist Party was calling for 
"political strikes”, "general strike” and "armed uprising”, 
“the workers feared to have the Communists come to them, 
and implored them not to wreck their struggle”. They used 

** Intemattonal I^ress Correspondence, July 25, 1928. (Report of the 
Sixth World Congress). 

'* Pntdished in the Red Flag, ofiScial organ of the Communist Party 
4^ China, February 15, 1930. The letter had been received several 
mondis earlier. 
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to say: “Your words are quite correct, but we cannot carry 
them out now. It will be a good thing for us if we can get 
our wages raised a little and not get fired.”*® These very 
significant facts were not unknown to the Communist Inter- 
national. They were stated in an official document more 
than a year before. “In most of the cities, even in great 
working class centres, like Wuhan, Tientsin and Canton, 
no work has been done. In the big and important enter- 
prises, tliere are no nuclei whatever.”*' Nevertheless, the 
policy of offensive continued. The warning came again, 
a few months later, this time from the leader of the Chinese 
party himself. “Even where our comrades participated, our 
influence and slogans bore no fruit. Local organisations do 
not exist in the important centres.”*® No heed was paid. 
Armed insurrection was still the thing. Nothing less than 
“Soviets” could save the revolution which, by that time, 
was dead like Queen Anne. In 1926, the National Labour 
Federation had a membership of nearly three millions. In 
1930, it had fallen to 64,000. That also was an inflated 
figure, because the total membership in all the principal 
cities and industrial centres taken together did not come 
up to 6000.** A few months later, a leader of the Communist 
Party revealed: “Now there are no real red unions; they 
have been wiped out. All work has been abandoned.”*® 
The Japanese invasion in the year 1931 infused some life 
in the labour movement. There were strikes and wide- 
spread agitation. But even then the Communist Party 
was completely isolated. “The struggles were sporadic, 
spontaneous, lacking organisation and leadership. The great 
difficulty is that we have no good cadres in the fectories. 
Our organisation does not understand very well what the 

** Sze Mmg, ‘^The Problem of the United Front from Below**, The 
Red Flag, Apnl 8, 1931. 

** I^etter of the E. C. C. I. ^ the C. P. of China, February 8, 1929. 

Choh Bn-lai, “Organisational Questions in the Party at the 
Present Time**, May 15, 1929. 

Pei Be-snng, “Present Condition of the Eabour Movement**, 
1928 ^. 

lyo Mai, “Survey of the Work of the Ei I^-san Eine**, Truth, 
Shanghai, February 7, 1931. 
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conditions are in the factories, so that we are not able to 
put forward the most pressing demands of the workers. We 
have not succeeded in organising a single anti-imperialist 
strike,"®^ 

In view of these facts, it is no wonder that the slogans 
of armed uprising and Soviets found very little response 
from the masses. Only nominally the Communist Party 
survived the prolonged reign of terror which was established 
expressly for its extermination. It was driven into an illegal 
existence throughout the country, except in the remote 
limited areas where it could function spasmodically through 
armed bands. Its leading cadie was nearly destroyed. 
Consequently, it almost ceased to be an effective factor in 
the political life of the country. It was defeated, very 
heavily, though not altogether destroyed. 

The policy of the Communist Party since the middle of 
1927 was sterile, while that of the previous period had been 
fatal. Not only the workers and peasants, but also the poor 
intellectuals, artisans, small traders etc., betrayed by the 
nationalist bourgeoisie, were looking for a new leadership 
of the still incomplete struggle for national democratic 
freedom. If the Communists even then realised that they 
were making a series of new mistakes in order to rectify 
old ones, and adopted tactics suitable to the requirements 
of the situation, the passive sympathy of the democratic 
masses would transform itself into active support. But 
unfortunately that did not happen. 

The Chinese Revolution, indeed, is a part of the world- 
wide struggle for overthrowing capitalism. Nevertheless, it 
does not outgrow the democratic stage and become a struggle 
for Socialism simply because the nationalist bourgeoisie had 
turned against it. It must still go through a period of 
transition, in which the non-proletarian and semi-ja-oletarian 
elements should be mobilised under the hegemony of the 
proletariat for the realisation of the programme of bouiTgeow- 

Report on the Labour Movement in 1931, R^d Fla£, March 11, 

1832. 
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democratic revolution, namely, subversion of the pre- 
capitalist social relations and establishment of democratic 
freedom. There are numerous classes — the urban petit- 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry — ^which are active factors of 
the revolution, in addition to the proletariat. Indeed, in a 
democratic revolution, the former are of greater importance, 
constituting its social basis, though in the given situation the 
latter can greatly influence its leadership and perspective 
of development. The treachery of the big bourgeoisie, the 
debacle of petit-bourgeois radicalism, the exposure of Sun 
Yat-senism as a counter-revolutionary cult, — all these factors 
drive the democratic masses closer to the Communist Party. 
But they would not accept the Communist programme. If 
they rally round the Communist Party, that is because they 
expect from it a bolder leadership in the struggle for 
democratic freedom. Soviets and Red Army are not the 
suitable organs for that struggle. In any case, they are 
wrong names given to organs of struggle created by the 
democratic masses. The mistake of choosing those wrong 
slogans restricts the scope of the movement under Communist 
leadership, because they do not attract the democratic 
masses objectively involved in the revolution in the present 
stage of development. 

Its own metamorphosis should ha,ve helped the Com- 
munist Party to have a realistic appreciation of the relation 
of social forces actually in operation. From 1928 to 19S0, the 
social composition of the party itself changed very remark- 
ably. Already in the beginning of 1929, the bulk of its 
membership was in the village. It lost practically all footii^ 
in the cities — the social base of operation of a truly 
Communist Party. Even if it is argued that terror hindered 
the reorganisation of the party in the cities, where repression 
could be more effective than in remote rural areas, yet it 
must be admitted that by 1930 the Communist Party, in its 
social composition, had virtually become a peasants' party. 
In the urban areas, thirty per cent of the membership was 
recruited from the petit-bomgeoisie — artisans, small traders. 
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employees, poor intellectuals etc. It can be reasonably 
assumed that also in the rural areas these elements were 
equally represented in the party. Admittedly, the bulk of 
its membership being in the rural districts, the party must 
have been mostly composed of petit-bourgeois elements 
including the peasantry. 

During this period, great increase in the membership 
of the party was reported. In the earlier part of 1927, the 
party had a membership of 50,000. During a year of white 
terror, which followed the triumph of counter-revolution, 
no less than 25,000 Communists had fallen. A large number 
of petit-bourgeois intellectuals, who had joined the party 
in the period of revolutionary upheaval, had left its ranks 
in the days of bloody suppression. Yet, in the middle of 
1929, the party claimed a membership of 130,000. If that 
was true, then, more than a hundred thousand new members 
must have joined it just when the party stood under the 
heavy fire of terror which drove it away from the cities and 
industrial centres. Obviously, there was much exaggeration 
in the report about the increase of membership. But 
making due allowance for that, there is no reason to believe 
that the reports were altogether imaginary. The very 
significant deduction to be made from it is that the new 
mass influx into the party was of an entirely different 
social composition. The large membership figures can be 
explained only on the assumption that, wherever a Soviet 
was established, practically the entire adult population- of 
the poorer classes declared their adhesion to the Communist 
Party. Such a party was no longer a proletarian party, 
although it was certainly still a revolutionary party. The 
very significant radical change in the social composition of 
the party is revealed by official reports and other documents- 
The proletarian element in the party declined from ten 
per cent in 1928 to three per cent in 1929, two per cent in 
198®, by the end of which year, it almost disappeared.** 

••Own So'lai, “Organisational Questions’’, and “Report tiie 
TtHeS Wennm of the Central Committee of the C. P. of China, Sept. 24, 
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From these facts, it is evident that the party was then 
Communist only in name. But just when it became 
practically ineffective as the fighting organ of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, just at that moment non-proletarian and 
semi-proletarian masses flocked under its banner. Important 
political deductions should have been ntade from that fact. 
That was not done, and the party failed to adopt a tactical 
line suitable to the social conditions, and revise its political 
orientation. Its task was to create a platform for the semi- 
proletarian, petit -bourgeois masses (including the peasantry) 
engaged in a revolutionary struggle. The way followed since 
the Nanchang insurrection ended in a blind alley, because 
the Communist Party disregarded the social character of the 
forces accepting its leadership, because it did not adapt itself 
to the peculiar circumstances under which the struggle for 
democratic freedom must be conducted, step by step, until 
the capture of power. 

The overwhelming majority and the most active 
elements of the revolutionary army came from the peasantry; 
the revolution unmistakably was still in the democratic stage. 
Its immediate task, therefore, was to organise the non- 
proletarian and semi-proletarian revolutionary forces in 
the first place — together with the proletariat. Inasmuch as 
this organisation takes place under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, it represents an advance towards the 
capture of power by the revolutionary democratic masses 
under the hegemony of the proletariat. The tragic and 
costly experiment since the disaster in the summer of 1927 
proved that the indiscriminate armed uprising and the 
establishment of "Soviet Republics” did not correspond 
with the conditions under which the revolutionary struggle 
in China had to be conducted. 

Moreover, the Soviet , system of State itself must be 
adapted to the peculiar conditions of the country and the 
characteristic features of the revolution. The creation of 

1930”, Red Flag, March 26, 1930, and The Bolshevik, Shanghai, Mav 10, 
1931. 
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the People’s Council during the Shanghai insurrection in 
the beginning of 1927 showed the way in which the organs 
of popular power could rise in China. The Council was 
composed of representatives of the organisations of workers, 
artisans, employees, students and traders, and was dominated 
by the proletariat. It seized political power even before the 
Nationalist Army had occupied the city. Even earlier, 
throughout the nationalist territories, to a very large extent, 
political power had been captured by the peasant unions 
which included all the rural democratic elements (artisans, 
small traders, students etc.) in addition to the peasants. 
The City Council of Shangliai was a really democratic body, 
which differed from a bourgeois parliament in that it was 
organically connected with the organised masses, and was 
directly subordinated to their control. The rise of such an 
organ of power of the popular masses creates the condition 
for an armed uprising and guarantees its success. When 
the nationalist bourgeoisie desired to set up a military 
dictatorship, the counter-move of the Communists should 
have been an agitation for the creation of such popular 
organs of power. In that case, they would not be driven to 
the romantic policy of establishing “Soviet Republics” in the 
wilderness of mountainous regions. The agitation would 
have secured for the Communist Party the support of the 
masses throughout the country, and would have led to the 
mobilisation of forces for preparing the ground for a 
successful capture of power. Had the Communist Party 
directed its activities in this line, suitable to the conditions 
under which the struggle is to be conducted, then, it could 
have not only prevented the annihilation of its best forces 
in hopeless adventures, but also could have organised 
an effective resistance against the counter-revolutionary 
offensive of the bourgeoisie. 

The immediate task of the revolution is to overthrow 
the military dictatorship of the so-called Naticmalist Govern- 
ment of Nanking. A democratic mass movement is the way 
to the accomplishment of that task. Only a cmrect tac^cal 
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line on the part of the Communists can mobilise the 
democratic masses in a revolutionary struggle. The Nanking 
Government has not introduced any democratic freedom; 
nor would any rival nationalist clique do that if it came to 
power. They all preach the principles of Sun Yat-sen, 
according to which there must be aa unlimited period of 
trusteeship before the right of self-government could be 
bestoWTd upon the people. For historical reasons, and owing 
to the character of Chinese national economy, the bourgeoisie 
are incapable of creating a modern democratic State. They 
can only try to set up a military dictatorship in alliance with 
the native feudal reaction and foreign Imperialism for 
oppressing and exploiting the masses. Therefore, the 
mobilisation of the democratic masses in a struggle against 
the nationalist military dictatorship is the immediate task 
of the revolution. The overwhelming majority of the 
popular masses throughout the country would join the 
struggle, by leading which the Communists could recover 
their position as the dominating factor of the situation. Only 
in that way can the democratic revolution, betrayed by the 
nationalist bourgeoisie, further develop under the hegemony 
of the proletariat. 

An agitation demanding the election of People's 
Councils by the so-called “people's organisations''®® — the 
organisations of the workers, peasants, artisans, students, 
employees, small traders, etc., — ^will effectively stimulate 
the mass struggle against military dictatorship. Such 
Councils should be first created locally; then, the demand 
should be pressed for their electing delegates to a National 
Assembly to function as the central organ of revolutionary 
democratic power. The National Democratic Revolution 
will triumph; foreign Imperialism will be defeated; native 
feudal-bourgeois reaction will be driven out of power; 

■» A characteristic feature of the development of the Chinese nation- 
alist movement since 1924 was the rise not only of labour organisations, 
bnt also organisations of other social groups such as artisans, students, 
traders etc. The Kuo Min Tang was based upon these ‘‘people^s 
organisations*’. 
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and the country will be brought under a centralised govern- 
ment to undertake its economic reconstruction on a line 
that will go directly towards the establishment of Socialism. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 

The fusion of the two rival nationalist factions was a very 
devious and protracted piocess. The revolution having been 
betrayed by both the groups wnth equal ferocity, there began 
the endless struggle for power. The dominating factor of 
the new situation, however, was neither of them. The 
leadership of the piocess of the consolidation of counter- 
revolution was assumed by the so-called Western Hill 
Conference group. The big bourgeoisie appeared on the 
scene as soon as their agents in both the Kuo Min Tang 
factions had accomplished the dirty job of killing the 
Communists and massacring the revolutionary masses. 

In 1911, the big bourgeoisie had succeeded in inducing 
Sun Yat-sen to deliver the new-born Republic to the tender 
mercies of the monarchist Yuan Shih-kai. The bankers, 
industrialists and compradores, represented by the Western 
Hill Conference group, had then opposed the reorganisation 
of the Kuo Min Tang on a broad popular basis and with a 
democratic programme. But in 1924, nationalism had 
found a mass basis, and Sun Yat-sen was forced to act 
contrary to the counsel of the counter-revolutionary bourgeois 
politicians. Having failed to stop its reorganisation, the 
latter had left the Kuo Min Tang. But their agents remained 
inside the party with the object of checking its development 
into an organ of revolutionary struggle. Later on, most of 
them also were driven out. Finally, in 1925, they met in 
the so-called Western Hill Conference and constituted them- 
selves as the ‘'White Kuo Min Tang*’, with the declared 
object of fighting Communism and Russian influence. 
Buring the short period of 1925-26, when under the pressure 
of the masses the Kuo Min Tang conducted a revolutionary 
struggle, it was entirely beyond the control of the “Old 
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Guard”. They looked upon the stormy march of events 
with great misgivings, but could hardly do anything to arrest 
it. They had to be content with counter-revolutionary 
intrigues, and bide time. 

At last, their opportunity came. By declaring war upon 
the Communists and betraying the democratic masses, both 
the rival Kuo Min Tang factions again accepted the leader- 
ship of the “Old Guard”. On the conclusion of the feud 
between the two factions, in August 1927, the big bourgeoisie 
reappeared on the political scene to thrive like worms on 
the dead body of the revolution. 

Chiang Kai-shek was the fiist to win the patronage of 
the "Old Guard”. As the reward for his bloody suppression 
of the revolutionary mass upheaval he received a loan of 
thirty million dollars from the Shanghai bankers. The 
White Kuo Min Tang extended to him political support 
also. "No governmental group in China started under 
better auspices than that which composed the Nanking 
Government. . . . The Shanghai Chinese bankers and 
merchants were willing to support and finance the new 
Government on the understanding that the Communists 
should be suppressed.”* Chiang Kai-shek qualified himself 
for further patronage by ruthlessly carrying through the 
campaign for "purging the party”. On the one hand, the 
Communists were massacred and all other revolutionary 
elements were expelled from the party; on the other hand, 
the representatives of the counter-revolutionary big bour- 
geoisie were not only readmitted, but were allowed to 
capture its virtual leadership. The representative of the 
Hongkong compradores, Hu Han-min, who had been driven 
out <rf “Red” Canton for his complicity with the assassination 
of Liao Chung-hai, not only was welcomed back into the 
jarty, but was appointed the civil head of the Nanking 
Government. The arch-reactionary C. C. Wu, an accomplice 
of Chiang Kai-shek in the coup d’dtat March 20, .1^6* 


CMna Year Book, 1928. 
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and later driven out of Canton, denounced by the latter 
himself as an agent of British Imperialism, also returned, to 
become the Foreign Minister of the new Government. The 
big bourgeoisie not only regained the control of the dis- 
credited Kuo Min Tang, but took possession of the 
Nationalist Government of Nanking po use it for their own 
purpose. 

At the end of August, 1927, a delegation from Wuhan, 
headed by Wang Chin-wei, t'atne to the "Unity Conference” 
of Kiukiang. The Nanking group was represened by C. C. 
Wu, Two weeks later, the redoubtable reactionary 
C. C. Wu, only a year ago denounced publicly as an agent of 
British Imperialism, conducted the discredited leader of 
petit-bourgeois radicalism, the standard-bearer of “pure Sun 
Yat-senism”, into the inner conclave of bourgeois counter- 
revolution. Chaperoned by C. C. Wu, accompanied by the 
Mandarin General Tan Yen-kai, and the bourgeois politi- 
cian Sun Fo, he went to Shanghai to make amends for his 
sins. The atonement demanded of him was self-elimination. 
The counter-revolutionary conclave was not too exacting. 
They made it possible for the repentant prodigal to swallow 
the bitter dose without losing face. To enable Wang Chin- 
wei to perform self-effacement gracefully, they had already 
sent their pet protege Chiang Kai-shek away, for a temporary 
holiday. On August 12, the latter had resigned the post of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army, and had 
announced his desire to go abroad “for study”. 

Wang Chin-wei, in his turn, also played the part 
allotted to him. In an address to the party he declared; 
“The present meeting and co-operation of our Nanking and 
Hankow comrades were the result of a telegram dated 
August 8 from our Nanking comrades fo which the Wuhan 
comrades replied on the 10th. Our Nanking comrades 
confess to having been careless in their action, and having 
erred in many instances; while our Wui^ comrades 
confessed to having delayed in the resistance to, and suj^res- 
sion of, the Communists. Now our comrades of both 

87 
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Wuhan and Nanking, in a spirit of self-denunciation and of 
tolerance, with the wish of remedying the entire situation, 
are unanimous in their aim to restore the shattered party 
its original organisation. The reason why I, Chin-wei, 
having already blundered, did not resign sooner, was 
because it has been my hope to bring about the cherished 
union of the pa^'ty. To-day it is almost achieved, and I, 
Chin-wei, therefore recognise that the time for me to retire 
has arrived.” 

In another telegram, addressed, at the same time, to 
the Central Committee of the party, the repentant sinner 
bitterly reproached himself for the tardiness in acting t^ainst 
the Communists, and declared his intention to punish 
himself to justify his comrades. The message was concluded 
with the following declaration of abject surrender: “This 
is the time for me to retire and to wait for your judgment. 
I further respectfully request that you deal with me strictly, 
in order to do justice to my comrades. I humbly await 
your verdict.” 

That was an unconditional recantation of whatever the 
petit-bourgeois left wing had done ever since it was forced 
by the revolutionary democratic masses to assume the 
leadership of the Kuo Min Tang. By lovingly referring to 
the Nanking faction as “our comrades”, Wang Chin-wei 
emphasised that there was no basic difference between the 
two rival groups. Obviously under the dictation of the “Old 
Guard”, the repentant prodigal fully endorsed all the actions 
of his rival, Chiang, whom he had so vehemently con- 
demned during the preceding year. He even asked for 
punishment, so that his “comrades”, namely, Chiang and 
others who had preceded him in the massacre of the workers 
and peasants, might be vindicated. Finally, he handed over 
the leadership of the entire Kuo Min Tang to the countcr- 
rewlutionary “Old Guard” by advocatit^ the restoration 
oi the “original orgfaaisation” of the party. He delivered 
the Yat-senisin to its rightful heirs. Sqch 
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was the pitiable swan song of petit-bourgeois radical 
nationalism. 

Having forfeited the support the revolutionary 
democratic masses and having betrayed the friendship of 
the Soviet Union, no Kuo Min Tang Government could 
exist without the patronage of the ’'jig bourgeoisie; and 
behind the latter there stood international Imperialism. 
Pending the interminable negotiations for the fusion of the 
two rival factions, the position of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, at Wuhan as well as Nanking, became very precari- 
ous. In the forme" place, the Government had practically 
ceased to exist. All the political leaders went away to confer 
with the rival group in Shanghai. Tang Shen-chi alone was 
left as the undisputed master of the situation. The position 
of the Nanking Government was no better. Tang Shen-chi 
sent an expedition down the Yangtse to invade the terri- 
tories under its control. In order to resist that, and to 
suppress the Nanchang insurrection, Chiang Kai-shek was 
obliged to withdraw most of his troops from the northern 
front. That opened the road for Chang Tsung-chang. His 
army swept back down the Tientsin-Pukow Railway and 
legained possession of the southern terminus on the Yangtse, 
just across Nanking. On the other hand, Sun Chuang-femg’s 
troops were threatening Shanghai from the North. In the 
southern provinces themselves, the authority of the Nankir^ 
Government was only nominal. Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
were practically autonomous. In such a situation, mercenary 
troops were the only mainstay for the Nanking Govern- 
ment. It needed money for the purpose, and money in 
sufficiently large amount could come only from the bankers 
of ffiianghai. So, die latter became the real dictators of the 
situation. 

The self-effitcement of Wang Chin-wei opened the way 
for the return of Chiang Kai-shek. He was the chosen 
the big bouigeoisie, — the aspirant to Chinese Bonapartism. 
Upon the departure of Wang-Chin-wei, the Unity Confer- 
ence held its final session at Nanking during the ttod wedt 
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of September, 1927, Its first act was to expel from the Kuo 
Min Tang the few minor left-wing leaders who had not 
completely capitulated. The vacancies caused on the 
Central Executive of the party by the massacre of the Com- 
munists and expulsion of the recalcitrant left-wingers, were 
fiilled up by the “White” Kuo Min Tang men who had 
foii^ht against the party ever since 1924. The body, thus 
purged and packed, arbitrarily constituted itself as the 
“Central Special Committee”, and invested itself with 
emergency power until the meeting of the Third Party 
Congress. As the counter-revolutionary “Special Com- 
mittee” was to prepare for, and convene the Congress, there 
could be no doubt about its outcome. Its function would 
be only to throw a pseudo-constitutional mantle on the 
doughty shoulders of the military dictatorship backed up 
by the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

The power assumed by the “Special Committee” was 
sweeping. It declared itself as the only party authority, 
thus putting an end to the aspiration of the Wuhan group, 
some of whose leaders had found place in the high council 
of dictatorship. The following passage from one of its 
resolutions shows how dictatorial was the power assumed 
by that self-appointed conclave of counter-revolutionaries: 
“That, since the central party headquarters and the 
Natimialist Government have both been re-organised by 
this committee, the Nationalist Government hitherto in 
function, and their allied organs, and the central party head- 
quarters hitherto in function and all their allied organs, be 
declared to cease functioning and be taken over by the newly 
organised party headquarters and Government.”* If one 
looks for any legal foundation of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Nanking, this arbitrary decree, issued by a self- 
constituted counter-revolutimiary dictatorship, is the only 
document available. 

'As soon as the dnxatorship v/as fcnrimlly eataldhtMid, 
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Chiang Kai-shek returned from his holiday in Japan to be 
its figure-head. Arriving at Shai^hai on November 10, he 
declared publicly that he had abandoned his intention to 
go abroad for study on the uigent request of the party, and 
particularly on the appeal of Wang Chin-wei. The latter 
returned from Canton to welcomd j>ersonally his rival back 
to power. After a few days, Chiang Kai-shek resumed his 
office as the Generalissimo of the Nationalist Army. Insti- 
gated by his immediate followers, Wang Chin-wei made a 
last effort to pit the discredited party against the dictatorial 
“Special Comraiti’e”. The result was the issue of a secret 
order for his arrest. He escaped and went abroad. 

In the beginning of 1928, the bourgeoisie appeared to 
be rather well seated in the saddle of dictatorship. They 
believed to have killed the revolution successfully, and 
hoped to build up a centralised State with the patronage 
of foreign Imperialism. As soon as the tide of events 
definitely turned, and the counter-revolutionary forces 
recaptured the leadership of the nationalist movement, a 
benevolent smile replaced the ominous frown of the 
Imperialist Powers. The British Foreign Secretary, 
Chamberlain, had taken the lead in mobilising the forces 
of international Imperialism against the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. He was also the first to make the gesture of benevolence 
towards the counter-revolutionary Chinese bouigeoisie. 
Speaking at Birmingham on January 19, 1928, he made the 
following declaration about the future relations between 
Britain and China: “The active anti-foreign phase of the 
revolution has passed with the passing of Russian influence 
from the nationalist party. We cannot permit ourselves Uo 
be deprived, by forceful action, of our treaty rights, but 
we are ready at any moment in a generous spirit to negotiate 
with anyone, who can speak for the Chinese people and can 
make engagements in their name and fulfil engagements 
made, in order to adjust old treaty rights to the new 
position, and give a generous satidEaction tq the legitimate 
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demands of the Chinese for the development of their 
nationality and independence.” 

Chamberlain did not make the statement of policy 
before getting well acquainted with the trend of events in 
China. Sir Frederick Whyte, head of the British delegation 
to the Conference of Pacific Relations, held in Honolulu 
in the middle of 1927, had spent the closing months of the 
year in China. On his return to England, he expressed the 
following opinion in an interview to the press: "The 
situation in China, I can sum up in a few sentences. The 
Chinese Revolution has reached a definite turning point, 
and the next few months will decide whether it shall develop 
along the evolutionary lines of European liberalism, or the 
revolutionary lines of Soviet Russia. No doubt the action 
of the liberal Western Powers, Great Britain in particular, 
within the next month or two, will be an important fector 
in helping China to make the decision.” 

In a series of articles, contributed to the “Times” of 
London, Sir Frederick Whyte further pointed out that the 
followers of Sun Yat-sen were eager to receive foreign 
financial assistance for the development of their country, as 
visualised by their departed leader. About the same time, 
the American banker, Lamont, also paid a visit to China. 
On his return, he declared that the Chinese nationalists 
oiuld count upon the support of American finance, should 
they make serious efforts to set their house in order. 
Regarding Lament’s statement as an invitation, the Nanking 
Government sent its Foreign Minister, C. C, Wu, as the 
special envoy to Washington, where he was cordially 
received. Shortly afterwards, a report was sent out from 
Washington, according to wliich a plan for the economic 
I'econstruction of China was on foot. The plan "probably 
will invtdve the biggest bankii^ transaction in the world’s 
history.”* Eyidaitly, the fecial envoy of the Nankii^ 
Govamment had made a good impression in Wall Stoeet. 
BnpertaltHa was willing to help the Chinese houigeoisie 
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to estaUish some sort of order in their country, so that 
foreign capital could be invested there with greater security. 
Militarism had been too discredited to serve any longer as 
the weapon of imperialist domination. It should be dis- 
carded in favour of a new agency more suitable to the 
changed conditions of China as v;eU us of Imperialism itself. 
The crisis of capitalism had raised the question of foreign 
markets more acutely than ever. China would provide a 
vast market, if she came out of the chaos of civil wars and 
be united under a central authority capable of establishing 
peaceful conditio is. Moreover, the market was largely 
potential. Its development required investment of large 
capital. That again could not be available unless adequate 
security was available. The Nanking Government promised 
to create all these conditions necessary for an intensified 
exploitation of China in the interest of foreign Imperialism. 
Therefore, from the beginning, its foreign relations were 
favourable. Soon after the occupation of Peking and the 
formal liquidation of the imaginary Central Government 
there, it received de jure recognition from one imperialist 
Power after another. Following upon the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, new customs conventions were con- 
cluded, granting China some tariff autonomy according to 
the decision of the Washington Conference. 

Inside the country, things also looked rosy — for the 
bourgeoisie. The authority of the Nationalist Govemmertt 
of Nanking appeared to be established beyond ail serious 
contest. Practically the whole of the country, with the ex- 
ception of the three Manchurian provinces, owed allegiance 
to it. Even the ruler of Manchuria, Chang Hsue-lian^, 
agreed to hoist the nationalist flag over his domain provided 
that there would be no objection from Japanese Imperialism. 
Not only Fei^ Yu-hsiang and Yen Hahshan, absolute rulers 
of the territories respectively controlled by them, accepted 
high offices imder the Nankii^ Government! the wwthy son 
of the Manchurian WarTxrrd himself px<odaimied his faith 
in the Three Principles Sun Yatsen, and cotoeqUently 
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torious deed; but actual money or political concession was. 
not avaiUble. To deserve that, the Nationalist Government 
must prove that it was really the master of the situation. 
And facts presently proved that the contrary was the case. 
The power of the Nanking Government was a fiction. It 
was aspiring to set up a counter-revolutionary dictatorship 
(political tutelage a la Sun Yat-sen) on a foundation of 
fleeting sand. It was building castles in the air. 

While it was in such a precarious plight, the Shylcck of 
Shanghai demanded his pound of flesh. The big bourgeoisie 
had helped the counter-revolutionary nationalists to set up 
a Government to act as the weapon for extending their 
power throughout the country. Development of capitalism, 
required pacification of the country, reduction of military 
expenditure, removal of feudal lestrictions on trade, centra- 
lisation of national finance, and curtailment of the arbitrary 
power wielded by the feudal-militarist provincial potentates. 
The task of the Nanking Government was to carry through 
those measures. But such a task could be accomplished only 
by an organ of political power growing out of a victorious 
bourgeois democratic revolution. Thriving on the prostiate 
'body of the revolution, the Nanking Government could not 
possibly be equal to the task. Its founders had defeated the 
revolution in alliance with those very social forces, and for 
defending those very social conditions, the destruction of 
which was necessary for a normal capitalist development of 
the country. Its crimes against the revolution rendered it 
unable to further the interests even of the bourgeoisie. 

In June 1929, representatives of the banking, com- 
mercial and industrial interests from all parts of the country 
met in Shanghai with the obj«:t of formulating the financial 
and economic fwfiicy of the Nationalist Government. Tho 
Finance Minister of the Nanking Government, T. V. Soong, 
himself intimately connected with the banking world of 
Shanghai, was present at the conference to take wdew ima 
die tadcmmters trf his Government. 'The mtago^tk 
of the different sections of the bourgetaisie dbulied. 
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almost wrecking the conference. A general agreement was. 
reached only on one point, namely, the reduction of nyilitary 
expenditure and employment of the disbanded soldiers in 
productive labour. In the very beginning of its constructive 
effort, the Nanking Government came up against the basic 
problem of the situation. The future of the country 
depended on the solution of that problem. But the solution 
was a revolution. The imbecility of a counter-revolutionary 
Government was bound to stand naked before that vital 
problem of social reconstruction. 

The bourgeois!'’, however, were very exacting. They 
set the baffling problem to the Nanking politicians, and 
ordered them to tackle it as the condition for further 
support. Acting upon the peremptory order of the bour- 
geoisie, the Nanking Government adopted a very bombastic 
Reconstruction Plan. The following were its main items: 

(1) The armed forces of the country to be reduced to a 
standing army, directly under the command of the Govern- 
ment, of 500,000. (At that time, there were nearly a million 
and a half men under arms throughout the country.) 

(2) The national budget for the army and navy not to exceed 

192.000. 000 dollars. (3) Construction of roads and improve- 
ment of water-ways for employing the disbanded soldiers. 
(4) Settlement of demobilised soldiers on the waste-lands 
in the outlying provinces. (5) Unification of currency. 

(6) Abolition of the likin (internal transit tax); and 

(7) Centralisation of national finance. 

The interests of the bouigeoisie demanded those 
measures; their introduction would revolutionise the country. 
In his report to the National Economic Conference, the 
Finance Minister, T. V. Soong, estimated the total nationtd 
revenue to be 450,000,000 dollars. Of that, only about 

60.000. 000 were actually collected by the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The rest was appropriated by the provincial and local 
rulers. The total military expenditure of the country was 
estimated at 380,000,000 dollars. That huge sum was raised 
by the feudal militarists who were absedute tnonardis of 
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territories respectively occupied by themselves. “Illegal, 
extraordinary and irregular taxes and financial measures 
have come into existence during the whole course of the 
civil warfare. Few of them are in the category of national 
taxes, but have been imposed by militarists and provincial 
officials.”* The internal transit tax was a profitable source 
of income for the feudal-militarist and provincial rulers. 
There were more than five huhdred likin stations throughout 
the country. The total amount of levy taken at those 
numerous stations could never be accurately estimated; 
but the nominal share of the Central Government had 
never been more than forty million dollars a year. It was 
commonly believed that at least that much more was 
pocketed by the officials on the spot; and only a fraction 
of the nominal share of the Government ever actually 
reached the National Exchequer. Likin was ruinous for 
the development of internal trade. Therefore, its abolition 
was pressingly demanded by the bourgeoisie. 

But the main demand of the bourgeoisie was the 
limitation of the army which absorbed, according to the 
report of T. V. Soong, nearly eighty-five per cent of the 
entire national revenue. Without a drastic reduction of the 
military expenditure, any financial rehabilitation of the 
country evidently was not pcwsible. Even if, by some 
miracle, the entire national revenue could be taken into the 
central Treasury, the Government would still be very fer 
from financial solvency, so long as the military budget 
was not substantially retrenched. After the military bill 
was footed, only seventy million dollars would be left in 
the Treasury. That would not be nearly enough for paying 
the interests on foreign and internal loans which amounted 
to 130,000.000 dollars a year. In such a state of hopelm 
financial insolvency, the Nationalist Government could not 
expect any ftirther loan, either from the native bankers or 
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from abroad; and without money, all its bombastic plans 
would remain on paper. 

So, the reduction of military expenditure, through the 
disbandment of the bulk of the armed forces, became the 
central problem for the Nationalist Government. The last 
word again belonged to the feudal Gtaerals. In order to 
make a bid for real power, the bourgeoisie must have a trial 
of strength with their feudal allies. In the beginning, there 
prevailed great optimism about the disbandment of troops. 
The “Big Five'' controlling the military forces in the pro- 
vinces formally und r the jurisdiction of Nanking, met in 
a conference there. Deliberations took place behind closed 
doors. Finally, a communique was issued stating that the 
war-lords had agreed to place their armies directly at the 
disposal of the Nationalist Government which would set up 
a Disbandment Commission. On the face of it, that was a 
very good resolution. The Nanking Government appeared 
to be the central authority of the country, not only in name, 
but in reality as well. The bourgeoisie appeared to be the 
masters of the situation, — in real power so as to dictate 
terms to the feudal war-lords who had ruled and ruined the 
country for fifteen years. The Nationalist Finance Minister, 
representing the bourgeoisie, told the assembled Generals 
that the country was on the verge of ruin; that the Govern- 
ment was financially bankrupt; that no further taxation was 
possible; that no new loans could be raised before old obli- 
gations were met; and that substantial reduction of military 
expenditure was the only way out of the impasse. He 
demanded that "the Ministry of Finance must have complete 
control trf the national revenue, full power to appoint and 
dismiss dficials, and adequate protection against inter* 
ference by the militarists.” In other words, he exhmrted the 
real rulers the country to abdicate, so that the bourgeoisie 
could inherit political power automatically. 

The haidrheaded war-lords listened patiently to the 
doquence of the youthful section of the ambitious bour- 
geosie, and stcdidly signed an t^eement wluch, if meant to 
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be observed, was nothing less than abdication of power and 
self-elimination. The substance of the agreement was that 
the armed forces should be reduced by half, costing no more 
than 192,000,000 dollars a year (representing forty-one per 
cent of the estimated total of national revenue); that the 
national revenue should be centralised, and the reduced 
army paid from the Ministry of Finance; that all the arsenals 
of the country should be placed under the control of the 
Central Government and the manufacture of arms and 
ammunitions should cease; that the older officers and meiS 
should be pensioned off; and that the rest would be disband- 
ed in proportion as productive employment was found for 
them. 

Evidently, the agreement was signed by the Generals 
without the least intention of observing it. It implied huge 
disbursements from the National Exchequer before the 
latter could be practically benefited by the operation of the 
agreement. It would take plenty of time to build up an 
efficient State apparatus for bringing the national revenue 
actually in the Central Exchequer. Meanwhile, 192,000,000 
dollars a year should be found for the military budget. As 
under the given financial condition the Central Government 
could not possibly find the money, the agreement did not 
bind the hands of the Generals who could go ahead inde- 
finitely, as before, on the plea that the other party did not 
fulfil the contract. Then, in the absence of sufficient capital 
necessary for the purpose, productive work for the disbanded 
soldiers could not be created. According to the estimate of 
T. V. Soong, at least 259,000,000 dollars of initial capital was 
required to finance public works, settlements, colonisation of 
waste-lands, etc., on a sufficiently large scale' to absorb 
nearly a million men to be disbanded according to the 
agreement. Evidently, the plausible resolution oi the Dis- 
bandment Conference was not to be realised. It was a very 
adroit move on the part ai the feudal miliuirists to the 
ceaitract. By doing so, they simply mocked at the tmlMieif 
Bty of tke amlndious bourgeoisie. 
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Having signed the face-saving agreement, the war-lords 
returned to their respective domains. They checkmated 
the bouigeoisie in the struggle for power around the con- 
ference table. Now the stru^le was to break out in the 
open, and lead to a new period of civil war. 

The clash occurred first between the two factions inside 
the clique which originally constituted the basis of the 
Nanking Government. The dictatorship growing out of the 
counter-revolution of 1927, represented an alliance of the 
bouigeoisie and the so-called ‘ Kwangsi Group”, composed 
of the feudal militarists and compradores of the South. 
While the provinces nortli of the Yangtse, formally adhering 
to the Nanking Government, remained under the control of 
Peng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan, the southern provinces 
were divided between the two factions composing the Nan- 
king ruling clique. The danger of revolution having been 
W'arded off, the bourgeoisie tried to push the Kwangsi 
feudals out of the Nanking dictatorship. As a counter- 
move, the Kwangsi Group established itself in the provinces 
of Hupeh, Hunan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, with its head- 
quarters at Hankow. 

Much too preoccupied with the task of taking Peking 
and settling accounts not only with Feng and Yen, but also 
with the Manchurian War-Lord, Chiang Kai-shek could not 
prevent the consolidation of the rival faction. But he 
turned his attention to that direction as soon as the affairs 
in the North were fixed up, foreign relations satisfactorily 
established, and the occupation of Shantung by Nanking 
troops thwarted Feng’s ambition to have an access to the sea. 
But the Kwangsi Group acted in anticipation. Suspecting 
that the Governor of the rich province of Hunan was in 
secret negotiation with Nanking, they removed him from his 
post on the pretext of his leniency towards the Communists. 
The Nanking Government severely censured that action as 
violation of the centxai authority. The rebds retorted by 
asserting that the provincial authorities had the right to 
ajppoint and totals in their jurisdktion. They 
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moved troops in positions of defence, thus heading off the 
planned attack from Nanking. The fictitious character of 
the unification of the country under the Nanking Govern- 
ment was revealed. Hardly a month ago, the Generals had 
signed the agreement to place their troops under the 
supreme command of the Nationalist Government. The 
worthlessness of that agreement became evident much 
earlier than expected. 

A few days later, in his speech to the Third Congress of 
the Kuo Min Tang, Chiang Kai-shek complained: ‘‘It is. 
not possible to say that China is now really united; for pro- 
vincial Governments are acting independendy, buying arms 
and recruiting troops without the sanction of the central 
authority, and often dictating terms to this latter by virtue 
of their military strength.” He pointed out the revolt of the 
Kwangsi faction as the most recent case. The Congress 
being packed with his nominees, Chiang Kai-shek could 
easily cause the expulsion of the Kwangsi leaders from the 
party. The Congress empowered him to take the field 
against the rebels. Anxious to maintain a Central Govern- 
ment, which had won the approbation of international 
Imperialism, the bourgeoisie agreed to finance the campaign 
against the Kwai^i Group. The rebels evacuated Hankow, 
and wididrew to their base in the provinces of Hunan and 
Kwangsi. From there, they could not be dislodged. Those 
rich provinces no longer owned even a nominal allegiance 
to the central authority. 

The revolt of the Kwangsi Group was only the begin- 
ning. The campa^ brought Nankii^ up against its own 
Minister of War, Feng Yu-hsiang. There was sufficient 
reason to believe that he had instigated the action of the 
rebels. On the pretext of sickness, he absented himself 
from tfie Party Coi^pvss. While the Congress was sktii^ 
he sent in his resignation from the post of the Mlniater of 
War. l%en, there ftfflowed a manifesto mued by the iMt- 
eKSStifl^ Krm Min Tang oiganisatkais in the ptovinofi* 
treHesd by him (Honan, Shensi and Kan«i)i i^rply 
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ing the leadership of the party and declining to abide by the 
decisions of the Congress. The most remarkable feature of 
the manifesto was the demand for the return of Wang Chin- 
wei to the leadership of the party. The feudal miliurists 
were up in arms for resisting the plan of the boui^geoisie to 
create a centralised State as the organ of their dictatorial 
power. In that struggle for power, reactionary feudal mili- 
tarism sotight, and easily secured, the alliance (rather sub- 
servience) of the discredited petit-bouj^geois elements in the 
Kuo Min Tang. The resistance to the creation of condi- 
tions necessary even for the capitalist development of China 
was to be organised under the soiled flag of Sun Yet-senism, 
and under the political leadership of his most orthodox dis- 
ciple. 

In action, Feng proved to be as dilatory as ever. Pre- 
tending still to support the Nanking Government in its 
campaign against the Kwangsi rebels, he moved his troops 
towards Hankow, but did not move quick enough. Chiang’s 
troops captured the city. Elated by their unexpectedly easy 
victory, the bourgeoisie decided to push the fight further, 
hoping to demoralise feudal-militarist resistance by dealing 
swift blows. Feng was the next on the list. Having cap- 
tured Hankow, Chiang Kai-shek declared his intentimi to 
continue “the punitive expedition until all the counter- 
revolutionary elements have been eliminated, and none re- 
mained to dispute the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment.” As he did not show any inclination to push his way 
inside the territory of the Kwangsi rebels, it was obvious 
whom he wanted to strike next. 

While Chiat^ Kai-shek had been ccmducting operatiotis 
against the Kwangsi rebels, Feng trurshalled his troops in 
battle-array along the Lungbai Railway, and blew up 
bri<%es to impede the {H-ogress of forces which m^t be sent 
to dislodge him from the strategic position. GeneralMmo 
the “united forces”, Chiang demanded of ¥mg an ex- 
planation for his actiems in moving troops without orders 
from the headquarters and for destroyiig national fHopeity. 
38 
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The demand for explanation was backed up by preparations 
of an attack upon Feng’s array simultaneously from the 
south, east and north. His answer was another public 
declaration, signed by a number of his lieutenants. 

In the declaration, Chiang Kai-shek was condemned for 
having destroyed the Kuo M-’n Tang for his personal ambi- 
tion, misappropriated national funds, and assumed dictatori- 
al power. The signatories to the declaration demanded 
(Ihiang’s resignation, and urged their leader Feng to com- 
mand a “punitive expedition’’ against the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nationalist Army. Two days later, Feng ad- 
dressed a message to the diplomatic representatives of the 
foreign Powers, asking them to remain neutral in the strug- 
gle against “the illegal Nanking Government’’. That was 
an open declaration of war — a .serious challenge to the pre- 
tension of the bourgeoisie to assume supreme power. 'The 
Nanking Government, of course, declared Feng Yu-hsiang a 
rebel, expelled him from the Kuo Min Tang, deprived him 
of all high offices, and ordered his arrest. 

Feng was in a disadvantageous position, financially as 
well as militarily. The provinces under his control were 
very poor, devastated by civil war. Having no access to the 
sea, he could not easily get sufficient supply for his troops. 
The Nanking army, on the contrary, was well equipped with 
arms supplied from abroad on credit, and it could still draw 
upon the financial sources of Shanghai. Nevertheless, 
Chiang Kai-shek did not hasten to take any serious military 
measures against the rebel. There began a puzzling 
period of secret negotiations, unscrupulous intrigues and 
hypocritical protestations. An actual clash of arms would 
completely burst the bubble of a central authority. 
Nanking could not possibly destroy Feng; at best he could 
be driven back into the western provinces, whore he would 
certainly declare himself independent of the Nanking Gov» 
eminent, would instigate the Kwangsi fisaion which still 
held the south-western povinces, and even encourage Yen 
to set up a rival National Government in lacking 
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in conjunction with the Manchurian militarists. Thus, 
pushing its ambition too far, Nanking might altogether lose 
the position of the formally recognised central authority of 
the country. Its policy, therefore, was to make the best of 
the bad game; to get somehow out of the fray without losing 
face. 

At first, a number of Feng’s Generals were bought off 
with bribes. Then, strenuous eftorts were made to detach 
Yen Hsi-shan from his ally and neighbour. But the affection 
of the “little brother” proved to be surprisingly fast. He 
modestly received tJl high posts, honours, titles and, of 
course, the lucre, from the Nanking Government; but he 
was always very tardy to do his part, namely, to fight Feng. 
As a matter of fact, all the time he worked upon his cherish- 
ed design of bringing about a new combination of the nor- 
thern militarists with himself as the central figure. The 
comedy played by the crafty twins (Feng and Yen) — now 
“retiring hand in hand” in some temple in the mountains; 
then, suffering from stomach-trouble; then again, Feng going 
to study abroad leaving the “little brother” in charge of his 
forces and territories; and finally, both Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee going to see the world together — amused and 
puzzled the world for months. Re-establishment of the 
status quo ante bellum eventually ended the drama. For a 
very substantial sum of money, Feng let Chiang have the 
empty glory of occupying Loyang, and withdrew his forces 
intact into the security of the western provinces, where he 
continued to rule supreme. The money received enabled 
him to re-equip his troops with the object of taking up the 
struggle in future. 

The victory of the bourgeoisie vras not only nominal, 
but very short-lived. At the end of 1928, they had appeared 
to be well established in power. Hardly a year had passed, 
and the myth of tutional unification was gone. The coun- 
try was again broken up into several practically independent 
regions. Political authority of the Nanikiii^ Government 
reiuained confined to the two provinces immediately adja' 
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cent to Shanghai. By far the laiger part of the country was 
occupied by three main feudal-militarist combinatitms. 
They all defied the authority of the Nanking Government, 
although from time to time owing allegiance to it. The 
high-sounding plans of military disbandment, political cen- 
tralisation, financial rehabilitation and economic reconstruc- 
tion, to which the feudal lords imperturbedly added their 
signature, remained on paper. Instead of being reduced, 
the armed forces, sucking the life-blood of the country, 
actually swelled further in course of the new period of civil 
war. The year 1930 found the country split up into four 
armed camps, feverishly preparing to destroy one another, if 
not yet actusdly engaged in war. 

The internal transit-tax had not been abolished. More 
than eighty per cent of the national revenue was still 
collected and spent locally, independent of any control by 
the titular Central Government. And there was no reason to 
believe that the situation would improve in the near future, 
unless the revolution recovered from defeat, to challenge 
the dictatorial ambition of the imbecile bouigeoisie as well 
as the power of feudal-militarist reaction. 

The apparent retreat of Feng Yu-hsiang before the 
ihower silver-bullets from Nanking by ik> means put an 
end to the state of civil war. There followed only a short 
period of armed truce. Even for that, the Nanking Govem- 
moit had to pay a vary heavy price. The imdi^uted 
control^ of Pekii^ and the adjacent {nrovinces had to be 
conceded to Yen Hsi-shan for his neutr^ity, that is, in mder 
to induce him not to join openly his forces with the "elder 
brother" in the crusade against Nanking. In Manchuria^ 
Chai^ Hsue-liaijg was encouraged in the adventure of pro- 
vi^cing a condkt with the U.S.S.R. over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, so that m alHndusive Northern Alliance against 
Nankii^ mig^ not be formed. Meanwhile^, the situation 
ill the southern provmces wait from bad. to worse* The 
Rwangn reheh raised their head, smd the “{rtm 

AHny”, which prevkHuAy lud ctmtribiMied so mncli to thtf 
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Nationalist victory, went over to them. The petit-bourgeois 
“left” Kuo Min Tang, led by Wang Chin-wei, joined the 
new anti-Nanking coalition. In the middle of 1929, when 
the Nanking Government was attacked on all sides, the 
petit-bouigeois “left” leaders reappeared on the political 
horizon with a plan of reorganising tlie Kuo Min Tang on 
the principles of Sun Yat sen. They claimed the Kwangsi 
feudal militarists and the rebellious “Iron Army” as their 
own; started secret negotiations with Feng Yu-hsiang and 
Yen Hsi-shan; and proposed either to set up a rival 
Nationalist Goveniment at Canton or support one 
in Peking, headed by Yen Hsi-shan. 

The bankrupt petit-bourgeois politicians could 
consolidate the forces of counter-revolution no more 
successfully than the big bourgeoisie. The Nanking Govern- 
ment could survive repeated revolts of feudal militarists, not 
by virtue of any greater strength, but thanks to the lack of 
cohesion in the ranks of the rebels. They had only one 
thing in common, namely, the will to resist the plan of the 
boujgeoisie to build up a centralised State. But that one 
common interest was more than counter-balanced by mutual 
discord, suspicion and rivalry. The plan of the petit- 
bourgeois politicians to link up the feudal-militarist forces 
of dismemberment into a solid bloc against Nanking was, 
therefore, doomed to failure. The pompously begun 
campaign of the “reorganisationists” fizzled out very soon. 
Thanks to the failure the feudal militarists to unite in 
their resistance to Nanking, enabled the latter to continue 
in a precarious existence. But the resistance itself did not 
cease. It went on, now from one side, then from another, 
effectively frustrating the plans of the Nanking Government, 
exposing the imbecility of the bouigetnsie, and proving that 
a modern capitalist State could not be established before the 
reactionary encumbrances of the past were ruthlessly 
destroyed. The disease was oiganic. It could not be cured 
by palliatives. It required a radkal remedy which die bour- 
geoisie failed to apply. 
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Unable and unwilling to lead a revolutionary struggle 
for liquidating pre-capitalist social relations, the Chinese 
nationalist bourgeoisie could not even accomplish what was 
indispensable for the promotion of their own interest. 
Overthrow of feudalism is the condition for a free develop- 
ment of capitalism. But actually that revolutionary task is 
never accomplished by the bourgeoisie. That is done by 
the action of the peasantry. The bouigeoisie can snatch 
political power from the senile hands of feudal absolutism, 
when they support the revolutionary action of the peasant 
masses. There is no other way for the bouigeoisie to come 
to power. By turning against tiie peasantry, while they were 
going to deliver the death-blow to the foundation of the 
feudal-militarist reaction, the Chinese nationalist bouigeoisie 
forfeited their claim to power. Had the rural democratic 
forces been allowed by the Nationalist Government to 
develop organs of local self-government, then, the frame-work 
of a centralised State would have been created throughout 
the country. In that case, the Nationalist Government 
would not be hanging in the air, depending for its very 
existence on mercenary troops financed and equipped with 
the grudging help of native bankers and damaging subsidy 
from foreign Imperialism. Then, it would have its roots 
struck deep in the social soil, and therefore would be able 
to catry out the unification of the country under a revolu- 
tionary democratic State. But the nationalist bourgeoisie of 
China would not travel the revolutionary way. Consequently, 
they were bound to find themselves in a blind-alley. 

Nor could the "left” wing of the Kuo Min Tang, 
althot^ it represented the more advanced section the 
bouigeoisie, be expected to rescue the unfortunate country 
from the impasse. They also had supported the landlords 
agamst the rebellious peasantry, and endorsed the bloody 
suppression of the latter. Even now, though they pretended 
to i^sapprove the bureaucratic dictatorship of Nankiz^. 
tltey were out^tclkm in their hostility to the jevedutwiMmy 
aictina of the peasantry. They still studt to dw pateinalist 
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principle of Sun Yat-sen, that the peasants should not confis- 
cate the land, but wait patiently until the Nationalist 
Government would distribute it to them. Experience had 
shown that that could never happen. The Nationalist 
Government had no power to give the land to the peasantry, 
even if it wanted. The only thing it could do was to support 
the revolutionary action of the peasantry. The “left wing” 
nationalists refused to do that when they were in a feivour- 
able position. Theiefore, the centLslisation and democra- 
tisation of the country could not take place under their 
leadership. Still, tli demagogically talked about capturing 
power for “transforming the existing system of military- 
feudalism into a sound socialist democracy”.® 

The dearly bought neutrality of Yen Hsi-shan, the 
bribed retreat of Feng Yu-hsiang, the decomposition of the 
Kwangsi clique, and the abject failure of the “left” wing 
to do anything effective, — all these taken together did not 
help the Nanking Government very much. Its position 
remained as precarious as ever. New troubles broke out in 
December 1929. This time it was very dangerously near 
home, seriously threatening the position of the fictitious 
central authority. Apart from Kiangsu and Chekiang, the 
practical jurisdiction of Nanking extended partially to the 
adjoining province of Anhwei. The governorship of that 
province had to be given to a lieutenant of Feng Yu-hsiang 
as the price for betraying his chief. The new revolt was led 
by that costly ally. It further revealed that Feng’s craftiness 
knew no bounds. He had ordered his subordinate to betray 
him, so that he could acquire a high place inside the enemy’s 
camp. Nanking, on its part, was not entirely blind to the 
stratagem of the foxy foe, and did nht have much illusion 
about the new ally. So, it ordered that the troops at the 
command of the new Governor of Anhwei should go down 
south for defending Canton against the attack from Kwangsi. 
It was an attempt to disarm the enemy who had smt^led 

* Tans Wang-U, “The Fonndatknts of Atodttn China”. 
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himself into a strat^ic position. The camouflaged enemy 
was thus forced to a premature action; that, nevertheless, 
threatened to assume alarming proportions. Both the 
railtvays from Peking to the Yangtse Valley were occupied 
by the rebels who pushed their way down to Pukow, just 
across Nanking. In a few days, the rebellion spread through- 
out the northern and central provinces, the “twin brothers” 
obviously pulling the strings behind the scene. The situation 
became so menacing that the Nationalist Government was 
about to evacuate Nanking. At the eleventh hour, it was 
saved by Chiang Kai-shek declaring his intention to resign. 
Ostensibly, he was the target of all attacks. 

The crisis, however, was again overcome by other, more 
potential, means. Three factors were brought to bear upon 
the situation. Bribery decomposed the enemy camp which 
never had a principle in common. Dozens of CJenerals 
actually were bandits, going over from this side to that with 
bewildering nimbleness. They were out in the market for 
selling their questionable adhesion to the highest bidder. 
Secondly, in order to hold his base of operation at all cost, 
Chiang Kai-shek withdrew all his forces from the south and 
threw them on the northern front. That move left Canton 
at the mercy of the Kwangsi rebels; but Nanking was saved. 
To hold Nanking was of supreme importance; its loss would 
mean the death of the Nationalist Government, even as a 
fiction. Finally, the third factor, which really saved Nanking, 
was the foreign fleet. As soon as Pukow was occupied by the 
insutgents, foreign battle-ships appeared on the Yangtse 
which must be crossed before Nanking could be taken. 
Afraid getting embroiled into a conflict with the foreign 
Powers, the rebels did not attempt to cross the river; thus, 
Chiang Kai-shek had the time for bringing up his reserves 
&om the south. 

Behind all these partial revolts and local skirmi^ies, l;he 
was being for the grand finale. On the setrlemm 
of the conflict with the U.SJS.R. over the Chinese Eastefn 
iUitway, the Manchurian War-X.<o[d agahi became an active 
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factor in the situation. A northern military alliance against 
Nanking was again formed by the beginning of 19S0. 
Presently, the original plan of the usual military action was 
given a definite political complexion. The new plan was to 
set up a rival Government in Peking with Wang Chin-wei 
as the civil head, and supported by the three northern war- 
lords. If such a Government cante into being, it would control 
at least temporarily territmies much larger than under the 
jurisdiction of Nanking, with as mueti apparent authority as 
the latter possessed in its domain. In that case, Sun 
Yat-senism, that is, 'ounter-revolutionary bourgeois national- 
ism, would be back in its spiritual home — the mandarindom 
of patriarchal Peking: the standard-bearer of pure Sun 
Yat-senism heading a mandarin-militarist Government! 
That would be the last and conclusive evidence for the utter 
inability of the bourgeoisie to build up a new China out of 
the stinking ruins of the old. Another result of the establish- 
ment of a rival Government in Peking would be re-opening 
of the whole question of foreign relations. The imperialist 
Powers accorded diplomatic recognition to the Nanking 
Government, because for the time there was no other serious 
rival for the distinction. The appearance of a Government 
in Peking with Wang Chin-wei as its head would give them 
a plausible pretext to reconsider their decision about the 
•object of their patronage. 

It was not an accident that the Chinese bourgeoisie, 
from the very beginning of their struggle for power, in one 
way or another, counted upon foreign support. The Reform 
Movement at the end of the last century expected that the 
■"democratic Powers” of the West wcrnld help it in the %ht 
.^inst monarchist absolutism, and was bitterly disappointed 
to find the expected help given to the decrepit old r^me. 
Sun Yat-sen’s scheme for building up a modem China with 
the aid of "foreign capital and technical experts” was a 
monument to the inability of the Chinese bourgeoisie to work 
out the salvation even of their own class. Previously, 
mcmarchist absolutism could survive powerful pt^ular 
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upheavals as long as it was favoured with foreign support; 
later on, the very existence of bourgeois counter-revolution 
was conditional upon the assistance of international 
Imperialism. When the nationalist bourgeoisie turned 
against the democratic revolution, foreign Imperialism 
benevtdently approved of their bloody deeds, and held out 
the temptation of financial assistance to their efforts for 
bringing order out of chaos through the establishment of a 
counter-revolutionary dictatorship. Not only did the 
Nanking Government propose to execute its bombastic 
Reconstruction Plan with the aid of foreign capital; the 
rival group of the bourgeoisie, represented by the “left wing," 
would also do exactly the same. 

While, in the middle of 1929, the “reoiganisationists”, 
in alliance with the feudal-militarist Kwangsi clique, were 
planning the establishment of a rival Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Canton, their leader, Wang Chin-wei, outlined his 
programme in a special interview to the “Daily Herald” of 
London. Regarding the question of foreign relations, he 
made the following very significant statement: “While 
carrying out our policy of national independence, we shall 
restore friendly relations with all nations. In this, we hope 
to have the sympathy of the best elements among the British 
people.” At the end of 1929, when the fall of the Nanking 
Government appeared to be imminent, the official repre- 
sentative in Europe of the “left” Kuo Min Tang made the 
following statement regarding the foreign policy of the 
prospective Government to be set up by his group: “In 
foreign affairs, the Left is of course committed to the policy 
of recovering all China’s lost privileges and sovereign rights. 
But it hopes to carry this out in an atmosphere of peace 
and attiity, and not by arbitrary seizure. To attain this aim, 
a close co-operation between China and Great Britain is 
essential.”* The anxiety even of the “left” nationalist 
leadei^ to enlist the friendship of England showed that the 


fiM Diitty Herald, Ivoadon, December 7, l«J9. 
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Struggle for power among the various groups of the Chinese 
ruling class took place on the background of, and was closely 
connected with, the struggle for supremacy among the 
imperialist Powers. 

If the reconstruction of China was to be realised with 
the aid of foreign capital, the domination automatically 
would pass to America. The huge amount of capitaP 
required for the purpose could at that time be supplied only 
from the Wall Street. Therefore, e\er since its foundation,, 
the foreign policy of the Nanking Government was orientated 
towards America. That naturally alarmed the British. 
They would also welcome the rise of a central authority in 
China. But if that happened under such auspices as would 
mean the establishment of American supremacy, the British 
would prefer the existing conditions, and make the best of 
the bad job. Not in a position* to take the projected 
reconstruction of China under her patronage, Britain would 
do everything possible to hinder the establishment of a 
central authority under the protection of her rival. There- 
fore, the “left” nationalists angled for British support in 
their struggle against the dictatorship of Nanking. 

Imperialist antagonism had its repercussion even inside 
the Nanking clique. The compradores of Hongkong and 
the trading bourgeoisie of Canton, represented on the 
Nanking dictatorship respectively by Hu Han-min and 
Sun Fo, strove to cut across the American orientation. Their 
interests were closely connected with British Imperialism. 
The two made a pilgrimage to Britain just when C. C. Wu 
went to America on the indirect invitation of the banker 
Lament. Wu engaged a latge number of American advisers 
for the Nationalist Government of China, — advisers who 
came as a veritable army of invasion to prepare the ground 
for the prdspective influx of American capital. Hu and 
Sun, on the other hand, pressed for the appointment of 

' It was estimated that the execution of the nationalist plans of 
teconstrncticai might ea^y abamrb one thonsaod million dollars in five 
years. 

* Ih nmse &ys, Britain had very little Snrplns capital to ex]»ort. 
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Sir Frederick Whyte as the Chief Political Adviser to the 
Nanking Government. Thus went on the duel between the 
two rival imperialist Powers for the supremacy in the 
reconstruction of China that was still to take place. If “the 
international development of China” was to take place as 
Sun Yat-sen had planned, the Americans were more likely 
to win, in the long run. But apart from other insurmount- 
able difficulties for the realisation of that plan, there were 
British intrigues to contend with. And in the given 
conditions of China, those intrigues were bound to be very 
fruitful. There abounded forces antagonistic to any central 
authority, and if British Imperialism could not finance the 
grandiose scheme of Chinese reconstruction, it could still 
well afford to bribe Generals and encourage disgruntled 
politicians to keep up the civil war. So, the conditions 
which could tempt American capital into China were not 
created, and the reconstruction of China under the counter- 
revolutionary dictatorship of the nationalist bourgeoisie 
acting as the agents of American finance never took place. 
The American banks had plenty of surplus capital for 
profitable investment; but they would not throw it into the 
cock-pit of interminable civil wars in China. To deserve 
financial assistance from America, the Chinese bourgeoisie 
must show that, at least to some degree, they were the 
masters of the situation in their country. They failed to 
do that, and there seemed to be little chance of their 
succeeding in the future. It was a vicious circle; the only 
way out was a revolution which might destroy the bouigeoisie 
together with all the remnants of the past obstructing the 
realisation d dreir ambition. 

Instead of being an oi^n of power, the Nanking 
Government became a dead-weight around the neck of the 
nationalist bourgeoisie. They had sunk so much mtmey in 
it that they were all along obliged to put in rnture. so that 
evtcaything was not irrecoverably lost. They staked their 
foiN;i|ne on a horse which appeared to run txui^y, but never 
cause iu sight of yktory. But, for that wM specuhidon. 
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they could not get the foreign aid on which they counted. 
Very little American capital actually came to China. The 
nationalist bouigeoisie be^gan to complain that “there is 
much diplomacy, but little investment”. They were rather 
resentful that the Americans were not in a hurry to help 
them thrive upon the dead body of the revolution. 
“American citizens have about thirty-nine outstanding 
contracts with the Chinese Government. Most of them are 
only on parchment. ... If the Americans had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered to them and had rendered 
the contracts into s.eel rails, sleepers, and freight-cars, they 
would have secured numerous practical trade, financial and 
other advantages.”* Thus wrote a nationalist economic 
expert. 

But the opulent Uncle Sam would not so naively walk 
into the parlour of John Chinaman, until and unless the 
latter set his house in such an order as would give sufficient 
guarantee for his investments. The Wall Street magnate, 
Lamont, had held out great temptations to the Chinese 
bouigeoisie when these were revelling in the gore of the 
revolutionary workers and peasants. A year and a half later, 
he spoke in a different tone. In the Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, held at Amsterdam in July 
1920, Lamont said: “I warn the Chinese friends that their 
credit is at a low ebb, and that American or European loans 
are not to be thought of until financial and political stability 
is re-established in their country.” 

Thus were the Chinese nationalist bouigeoisie left in 
the lurch by their international patrons, after they had 
betrayed the revolution. Their stritSS^c for power was a 
forlorn battle. They must drag on their precarious existetaDe 
until the revolution attested by them recovers from the 
defeat, and mercilessly buries the ugly ghost of Father 
Confucius, not to enshrinti Uncle Sam in his place, but to 
lay the foundation of a really free China stri^ng forward 

•B. H. Tan, The CMna Weehly Review (New China Bdition), Oct. 

10, toss. 
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in the path of progress with the epoch-making conquests of 
man at her disposal. History having doomed the bourgeoisie 
to an incorrigible imbecility, the future of China belongs to 
the toiling masses. Her rehabilitation will begin only when 
the latter capture power to employ modem machines for 
her rapid economic transformation, not for private profit, 
but for the common benefit of her teeming millions.*" 

* « * • 

In June 1930, the united forces of Feng Yu-hsiang and 
Y'en Hsi-shan revolted against the Nanking Government. 
At the same time, Changsha, capital of the province of 
Hunan, was occupied by the revolutionary army from the 
South. On both the fronts, Nanking troops were driven 
back. In the North, Yen Hsi-shan captured Tientsin; on 
the other hand, Hankow was seriously threatened from the 
South. In that critical moment, Wang Chin-wei appeared 
in Peking with the plan of uniting the Kuo Min Tang as 
a partner in the North Coalition against Nanking. The 
plan included: (1) Convening of a National Assembly, 
composed of representatives from all classes and professions; 
(2) Drafting of a Constitution to be submitted to the 
National Assembly (the principles of Sun Yat-sen should be 
the foundation of the proposed Constitution); (3) Establish- 
ment of the otgans of local self-government supported by 
the masses, but the Communists should be prohibited from 
sharpening class antagonism; (4) Creation of a government 
subordinated to the control of the party which, in its turn, 
should not directly interfere in political matters; (5) Union 
of all the available talents in the projected government; 
and (6) Maintenance of a balance between local and central 
powers, instead of centralisation. 


“Hie book, written in the earlier part of 1930, finished at this 
point. Bvents happening while it Was in the press are recorded in the 
Ud^ part of the dn^der. Chapters XXn and XXIII tulded in 
for this cation, gives a generu snrvey oi the developments in the 
intervening period,^ particnhurly with the purpose ot pointing ottt d»at 
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It should be noticed that the National Assembly 
proposed by Wang Chin-wei very closely resembled the 
City Council established at Shanghai in the beginning of 
1927. During its resurgence in the year 1929, the peasant 
movement created a similar type of local self-governing 
institutions. Sun Yat-sen’s scheme of a paternal dictator- 
ship was challenged by a powerful wave of revolutionary 
democracy. Therefore, the standard-bearer of “pure Sun 
Yat-senism’’ undertook effort- to bring the local organs of 
democratic powei', created in the midst of a revolutionary 
mass struggle, urder the domination of the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

Ordinarily, parliamentary democracy is the organ of 
the domination of the bourgeoisie. But under special 
circumstances, during a revolutionary crisis for instance, the 
bourgeoisie may wield power through different forms of 
popular representation. During the German Revolution of 
1918, and even the March Revolution in Russia, the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils were misused as instruments 
of bourgeois democracy. Similarly, in China, the “Soviets”, 
created in the midst of a peasant insurrection, could be the 
means for the bourgeoisie to exercise power. By their social 
composition, those “Soviets” were not organs of proletarian 
dictatorship; they were revolutionary democratic bodies. In 
China, a centralised State could arise only as the federation 
of such “Soviets”, created throughout the country. The 
social character of the centralised State would be determined 
by the class under whose leadership the federation might 
come into being. 

The local organs of power, spontaneously grew out of 
the struggle of the peasantry. They were named "Soviets” 
by the Communists who participated in the process of their 
creation. But they did not rise under the leadership trf the 
proletariat which had not yet recovered from the starring 
defeat of 1927. The proletariat could lead the agmnau 
revolution as an integral part of its own struggle for power; 
but there was no indication of the Chinese prdetariat havii^ 
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resumed that struggle. As a matter of fact, the bitter 
experience and costly experiment, during the years 1928 
and 1929, raised the question whether the proletariat could 
alone take up the leadership of the still to be accomplished 
democratic revolution. The revolutionary peasant move- 
ment was of a spontaneous nature and, therefore, could be 
the foundation for bourgeois democracy, if the conditions 
in China were not so unfavourable otherwise. If the 
bouigeoisie seriously advocated the convening of a National 
Assembly, as suggested by Wang Chin-wei, then, they could 
greatly influence the democratic uprising of the rural 
masses. 

Another point in Wang Chin-wei’s programme shows 
that he was casting wistful glances towards the countryside. 
The plan to create organs of local self-government with the 
support of the masses represented the wish to take the 
“Soviets” under the paternal protection of “pure Sun 
Yat-senism”. But that desire must remain unfulfilled owing 
to the peculiar conditions of the country. The peasant 
masses were in the midst of an agrarian revolution which 
had assumed gigantic proportions, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie. Only in course of the struggle 
for the overthrow of Feudalism, and for the abolition of 
other pre-capitalist social relations, could the bouigeoisie 
lead the agrarian revolution. But Wang Chin-wei still 
remained an implacable opponent of class struggle. The 
Chinese bouigeoisie would not undertake a struggle for 
destroyit^ feudal reaction; therefore, they could not assume 
the leadership of the insuigent peasantry, ei^aged in the 
historical task of carrying through the agraf>^ revolution. 
That being the case, Wang Chin-wei’s plan remained only a 
plan; it could not be put into practice. 

In view of his readiness to sacrifice his party oa the 
altar of militarism, the democratic gesture ai the leatkr 
peCit-bouigeois radicalism was abmrd. For yean he had 
oQAibated his rival, dtiaog Kai-shek, with the dogstn dmt 
the psnty authority should prevail over the government imd 
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the Military Command. Now he proposed that the patty 
should be restored to its pristine purity, but at the same 
time abandoned the demand for the control of the State 
and Army by the party. That voluntary renunciation was 
necessary in order to placate the militarists, who had not 
the least desire to subordinate themselves to a clique of 
incompetent petit-boui^eois politicians. The projected 
government to dispute the authority of Nanking should not 
be subordinated to any control; It would be composed of 
such "talents” .as Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan and even 
Chang 1 1, sue Liang who, in their turn, would win over 
Wang Chin-wei in order to make themselves popular. 

But all those counter-revolutionary combinations were 
presently disturbed by the growing forces of revolt on 
which they were to be built. In the spring of 1930, the 
revolutionary peasants’ army began to march towards the 
North through the provinces of Kiangsi and Hunan. The 
Government troops having been withdrawn to be engaged 
in the campaign in the North, the revolutionary forces 
encountered very little resistance. On July 28, they occupied 
the city of Changsha. Panic reigned in the middle-Yangtse 
region. Strong detachments of armed peasants marched also 
upon Nanchang and Hankow. Foreign battle-ships were 
again despatched up the Yangtse. Japanese and British 
marines landed at Hankow which was about to fall before 
the insuigents. 

The resurgence of revolution drove underground the 
conflicts inside the counter-revolutionary camp. Still speak- 
ing about a Northern Alliance, Wang Chin-wei, nevertheless, 
hastened to declare that in view of the serious revolutionary 
danger it was advisable to postpone the establishment of a 
rival National Government in Peking, so that all the fotidHk 
could be united against Communism. 

Alarmed equally by Ac rising tide of peasant reVolt, 
both the riwil Cliques of Nanking and Pekii^ simultan- 
eomly courted for the favour of the Manchurka War-Lord 
Chai^ Hsue-liang. The latter, in his cum, must obey the 

39 
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instructions of Japanese Imperialism. In the beginning of 
September (1930), he suddenly set large masses troops in 
motion towards Peking. The Northern Alliance regarded 
thast as an action in its support, and proclaimed the establish- 
ment of a new government in Peking. Naturally, an 
outstanding place in the new government was reserved for 
the Manchurian War-Lord. Yen Hsi-shan, Feng Yu-hsiang 
and Wang Chin-wei became the President, Commander-in- 
Chief and Prime Minister respecthely. However, Japanese 
Imperialism muft have had reason to keep its prot^g^ still 
out of the game. To the great surprise of Wang Chin-wei, 
one of the “talents”, Chang Hsue-liang, crowned by him, 
unexpectedly declared his loyalty for the opposite camp. 
Having failed to secure the financial assistance either from 
Britain or from America, Chiang Kai-shek had entered 
into secret negotiations with Japan, offering it tempting 
concessions. 

The defection of the Manchurian ruler made the 
position of the Peking Government untenable. The forces 
arrayed against it were powerful. It could not possibly hold 
its own against simultaneous attacks from the North and 
the South. Only a few days after its pompous formation, it 
collapsed. Once again, Wang Chin-wei went abroad, a 
defeated, disappointed and discredited man. 

Soon it came to be known that Nanking had won over 
not only the Manchurian War-Lord, but also Feng-Yu-hsiang, 
who was the real creator of the North Coalition. His troops 
suddenly began to withdraw yrestwards, presumably under 
a shower of silver-bullets from the enemy’s lines. Without 
the slightest scruple, he turned against his erstwhile ally, 
Yen Hsi-shan, who evacuated Tientsin and Peking in a 
hurry. The agreement between Nanking and Mhkden was 
celebrated by the installatitm of Chang Hsue-liang as the 
Vice-Commander-inhChief eff the Natioi^lise Army-*rA place 
of honour until then oaaipkd by Yen Hsi-shan. it was, 
li^ever# possible for Feng to lead his forces bade intaot to 
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his base in the Western provinces which still remained the 
undisputed domain of the defeated “Christian General”, 

The rapid disruption of the Northern Alliance was 
celebrated in Nanking as yet another long step towards the 
unity and liberation of the country under its domination. 
In reality, however, the country still 'eraained broken up 
into independent regions, for all practical purposes hostile 
to any central authority. Apart from the Manchurian 
provinces, an extensive area (about six provinces) remained 
under the domination of the Kwangsi Group; then, there 
were the Far-Western provinces under Feng’s suzerainty. 

Moreover, the latest victory did not overcome the crisis 
inside the Nanking Group; on the contrary, it was sharpened. 
That was evidenced by the declaration of T. V. Soong who 
desired to retire from the post of the Finance Minister of 
the Nanking Government. He was the recognised repre- 
sentative of the Chinese bankers of Shanghai who until 
then had supplied the Exchequer of Nanking. Thefore, 
Soong’s declaration did not signify anything less menacing 
than a financial blockade. The bourgeoisie began to doubt 
whether the money advanced to the Nanking Government 
was a profitable investment. Realistically enough, they 
seemed to admit the impossibility of ever uniting a consi- 
derable portion of the country, not to speak of the entire 
country, under a government dominated by themselves. 
That attitude of the bourgeoisie drove Chiang Kai-shek still 
nearer to the Manchurian clique under the protectorate of 
Japanese Imperialism. As the price for the prospective 
alliance, Chang Hsue-liang demanded that the Finance 
Ministry of Nanking should be given to one of his nominees. 
On the other hand, the Chinese bankers of Shanghai got 
tired of the expensive luxury of Chiang’s military dictator- 
ship, and encouraged the man of their confidence, T. V. 
Soong, who resigned from the Finance Ministry with the 
object of capturing the highest power — ^for replacing Chiang 
Kai-shek as the head of the Nanking Government. 

That drove Chiang definitely into the arms of Japanese 
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Imperialism. It seems that, in agreement with the Nanking 
clique, also encouraged by the Anglo-American policy of 
encircling the U.S.S.R. with a cordon sanitaire, Japanese 
Imperialism decided to annex Manchuria, instead of con- 
tinuing to rule there through Chang Hsue-liang. Having 
conquered the Manchurian provinces in 1931, Japanese 
Imperialism invaded Shanghai. There was no resistance to 
the invaders. The Nanking Government adopted the 
policy of “non-resistance” It had to pay heavily for 
securing the Japanese support for the crusade against 
Communism, on which pretext the nationalist militarists 
tried to crush the forces of democratic revolution during the 
years 1930 to 1934. 



CHAPTER XXII 


AN EXPERIMENT 

By the end of J931, the bankruptcy of the Nanking 
Government was complete- * The counter-revolution had 
not only failed to unite the cotmtry under a military dicta- 
torship, but had exposed its weakness so as to encourage 
Japanese Imperialisu< to launch upon a plan of large-scale 
territorial expansion. Continuous civil war having dis- 
couraged Anglo-American Imperialism to extend the 
promised financial support to the Nanking Government, 
the field was clear for Japanese Imperialism. Knowing that 
China had no power to resist, and given to understand that 
it was free to act against the Soviet Union, Japanese 
Imperialism began the formal conquest of Manchuria in 
1931. In 1932, Shanghai was invaded. The heroic resistance 
put up by the Nineteenth Route Army was overwhelmed 
by superior forces. The Nanking Government signed an 
agreement dictated by Japanese Imperialism. Neither in 
Shanghai, nor in the North, Japanese invasion met any 
resistance from the nationalists. On the contrary, their 
energy was devoted to the suppression of all spontaneous 
resistance to foreign invasion. 

The Nanking Government adopted the humiliating 
policy of “non-resistance” to Japanese invasion, because it 
was gathering all its forces to combat the danger of peasant 
revolt. The forces of revolution, defeated in 1927, and 
seriously decimated by the bloody terror which raged 
throughopt the year 1928, showed signs of recovery. Having 
failed to unite the country under a counter-revolutionary 
dictatorship, and utterly impotent in the face of Japanese 
invasion, the nationalists again raised the bogy of Com- 
munism and plunged the country in a bloody ciyil war 
which ravaged it tor several years. Burihg d»t time. 
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Japanese Imperialism pushed ahead with its plans of 
annexation, and by 1935 conquered the whole of Manchuria 
and established its domination over a considerable portion 
of the northern provinces around Peking. 

The experience of the short period (1925-1927) of 
revolutionary mass mobilisation had encouraged the more 
courageous among the destitute peasantry to act on their 
own initiative instead of enlisting themselves as soldiers in 
the mercenary armies of the feudal-militarists; particularly 
those who had been partially armed during the revolutionary 
days of the summer of 1927, and survived the reign of 
terror in the following year by fleeing to the inaccessible 
mountainous regions, where they necessarily took to banditry. 
That sort of banditry was not unprecedented in the history of 
China. It was guerilla operation on the part of destitute 
peasantry against the social order which made no room for 
them to exist on productive labour. Destitute peasantry in 
open revolt against the established socio-political order was 
the social basis of the Taiping Rebellion. The tradition of 
that most outstanding event in the history of modern China 
was still alive, particularly, in the central provinces which 
were the scene of that great revolutionary movement. Those 
parts again became the scene of an armed peasant uprising. 
The peasant guerilla bands were reinforced by two other 
factors. 

During the years of revolutionary upheaval, the 
nationalist armies could not remain altogether immune 
from the dangerous ferment. When they were employed for 
suppressing the peasant revolt, some detachments, particu- 
larly those under Communist or radically minded youthful 
nationalist commanders, revolted. But unable to resist the 
fierce attack trf the great bulk of mercenary troops, they also 
withdrew to the mountainous regions, there to join b?»«ds 
livith tile armed peasant bands. The third factor was the 
Communists who, either individually or in bands, 
(leaped the bloody vengeance of countcr*revoiuti«m aftiJt* the 
dtetrons defitat at the end of 1927. All those titim 
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together representing the defeated and dispersed forces of 
revolution, went into the making of the so-called “Red 
Armies”. 

Much romantic and lyrical literature has been produced 
about the heroic feats of the “Red Armies” and the achieve- 
ments of the Chinese “Soviets”. Tlfe experiment, b^un 
in 1929, has ended. The history of the Chinese Soviets and 
Red Armies is certainly a record of great heroism. But the 
accomplishments of a revolutionary movement are to be 
judged by other standards. It was a very costly experiment. 
It will be justified, it only its lessons will be helpful for the 
future development of the Chinese Revolution. For the 
purpose of learning the lesson, the history of the experiment 
must be critically recorded. 

The concentration of the remnants of the defeated and 
scattered forces of revolution took place almost exactly in 
the regions which had been the birth-place also of the 
Taiping movement. It was the mountainous country on 
the border of the provinces of Hunan and Kiangsi. In the 
former, the peasant movement had developed the greatest 
striking power in 1927. Therefore, it could not be 
altogether crushed. 

The chairman of the Federation of Peasant Unions, 
Mao Tse-tung, in the critical days of 1927, represented the 
extreme right-wing view in the leadership of the Communist 
Party. He had gone to Hunan with the object of “checking 
the excesses” of the Peasant Unions. But in the following 
days of fierce attack on the insurgent peasantry, and during 
the subsequent reign of terror, counter-revolution would 
not show any mercy even to the blundering Communist 
leaders but for whose fatal mistakes the forces of revolution 
might have come victorious out of the crisis. It seems that, 
in the eleventh hour, Mao Tse-tting had no other alternative 
than to place himself at the head of some armed peasant 
band, and withdraw to the mountainous country to be 
beyond the reach of the fury of triumphant countcf-revolu- 
tion. There, his band was gradually joined by other groups 
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«(£ fleeing armed peasantry and also by detachments of troops 
deserting the Nationalist Armies. Finally arrived a small 
group of Communists at the head of an army of two thousand 
men. It was commanded by Chu Teh. 

After the tragedy of the Canton Uprising, Chu Teh 
had led the troops loyal to tiie Communists to the eastern 
part of Kwangtung, and had established a temporary base 
at Hailufeng. But before long, the Communists were driven 
out from there by the counter-revolutionary troops from 
Canton. Thereupon, Chu Teh performed his first remark- 
able military feat. At the head of a handful of troops, he 
cut across the whole province of Kiangsi infested with the 
armed forces of Chiang Kai-shek wreaking vengeance on 
the peasant masses. But even that great courage could not 
perform a miracle. The small Communist army could not 
capture any place in order to create a new base of operation. 
The experience showed that the peasantry were thoroughly 
demoralised, and it was for the moment impossible to 
mobilise them into a new offensive action. Finally, having 
fought its way through the forces of counter-revolution, Chu 
Teh’s small army reached the mountainous ^stness where 
other remnants of the defeated forces of revolution had 
found a temporary refuge. There, the ‘‘Red Army” was 
constituted in April 1928 under the command of Chu Teh. 
Mao Tse-tung became the political leader. The head- 
quarter of the Red Army was established in a small place 
called Chingkingshan. According to a report subsequently 
published by the Communist Party, the Army was composed 
of ten thousand men, nearly a quarter of whom were armed 
with rifles.* The great bulk of the ‘‘Red Army” seems to 
have been composed of local ‘‘bandits”. Its revolutionary 
nucleus was composed of less than two thousand men led by 
Chu Teh from Kwangtung. That was the remnant of the 
armies commanded by Yeh Ting and Ho Luqg which had 
revolted against the Nationalist Government, at Nanehw% 

* MiWtoy SuReUn of the Central Committee of the C. P, of China, 
tSk 1030. 
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in August 1927. During the intervening nine months, the 
armed forces commanded by the Communists had been 
destroyed almost completely. 

The first disagreeable experience of the Red Army was 
the demoralisation of the peasantry in the surrounding 
districts. Making occasional sorties flloni its headquarters 
in the mountainous fa^'-tness, the Red Army captured larger 
or smaller areas of the adjoinijng temtories. There, revolu- 
tionary peasant committees were set up to function as the 
local government. Since the peasants were too discouraged 
and demoralised to bf-'orne active soldiers of the revolution, 
the Red Army scarcely grew numerically. In order to bring 
additional territories under its control, detachments of the 
Red Army had to mote on after setting up revolutionary 
peasant committees in the already occupied territories. But 
as a rule, as soon as they moved on, the peasant committees 
collapsed. The result was that the line of communication 
between the detachments of the Red Army in operation and 
its base was often at the mercy of the enemy. Under such 
circumstances, extensive operations became impossible, and 
the power of the newly created revolutionary centre remained 
confined to a small district immediately adjacent to the base 
of the Red Army. 

On the other hand, the rural reaction in the surround- 
ing country was on the alert and received reinforcements 
from the Provincial Government. The Red Army conse- 
quently found itself practically besieged. While offering 
valuable possibilities for defense, the mountainous fastness 
at the same time proved to be also a disadvantage. Necessary 
supplies were not available on the spot. Gradually, it 
became a very risky affair to forage for thepi in the surround- 
ing districts which were already being protected by trQO|» 
sent by the Provincial Government. Before long, the winter 
set in- Confronted with starvaticm and the hardships 
severe odd, guerilla bands tomposed df destitute peasantry 
from the neighbouring territories began to medt away* The 
peasants would rather risk a return home than undergo 
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privations and hardships which could be defied only by a 
firm revolutionary conviction. 

By the end of the year, the base at Chingkingshan 
became utterly untenable. If sure destruction was to be 
avoided, another supremely heroic effort must be made to. 
lead the revolutionary nucleus out of the besieged moun- 
tainous place in 3earch of a better base. A few thousand 
starving and freezing, ill-armed and ill-clad men marched 
southwards, led by Chu Teh and Mao Tsc-tung.* They were 
to make even more bitter experience. “The masses com- 
pletely fiiiled to understand what the Red Army was. In 
many places, it was even attacked like a bandit gang. The 
Red Army had no support from the masses. There were 
great difficulties in finding encampments, carrying on mili- 
tary operations, and securing informations. We marched 
across snow-covered and icy mountains, closely pursued by 
the enemy. We sometimes covered ninety in a single 
day. Our sufferings increased. We were defeated in battle 
four times.”’ 

Finally, a veritable miracle happened. In the middle 
of February, 1929, when after several weeks desperate march 
as described above, there appeared to be no hope left for 
the brave band, it suddenly came upon a whole division of 
Government troops. Tliat was in a valley in the southern 
part of the province of Kiangsi. One of the most heroic 
deeds dt the whole period of adventure was committed. It 
was heroism of despair. During the march, the Red Army 
had several times adroitly avoided a conflict with Govern- 
ment troops. This time, an entirely different tactics was 
adopted. The enemy was attacked with a desperate fury. 
Taken completely unawares, he could not put up any 
effective resistance. The red troops had some rifles, but 
very little ammunition. They are reported to have attadced 
with st<mes and branches of trees, and used empty rifles as 

tliree U muke English mile. 

. 0/ the Central CommitUe of fk* C. P* 0/ CWm, 

JSMttuylS, 1930. ' 
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Sticks. That unexpected victory gave the Red Army the 
direly needed respite. It settled down to create the new base 
on the very spot, and presently captured Juichin and 
Ningtu, two small towns in the neighbourhood. At that 
time, the Red Army counted less than three thousand men. 
But in the new base, it found the peasantry somewhat more 
responsive. Before long, a suflteiently large area was brought 
under its control. The landlords were driven away. The 
land was distributed to the peasantry. The new territory 
was called “The Central Soviet District”. 

Renmants of the defeated forces of revolution had 
been operating in a similar way in several other places in 
distant parts of the country. A band of armed peasantry, 
commanded by the Communist Fang Chih-min, was carrying 
on guerilla operations in the north-eastern parts of Kiangsi, 
right across the province from the place where the Central 
Soviet District was situated. The legendary Ho Lung had 
reappeared in Hupeh to conduct lightning attacks and forced 
marches which made him famous. In the mountainous 
region at the junction of the boundaries of Honan, Anhwei 
and Hunan, another “Red Army” had been formed. Small 
territories, occupied by irregular armies, operating in distant 
parts of the country, without any centralised command, were 
called “Soviet China”. The new base, created by Chu Teh 
and Mao Tse-tung, claimed to be its central authority. 

Although it functioned nominally under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, the latter as an oiganised force 
had been practically eliminated after the final defeat at 
Canton and the subsequent reign of terror. Formally, the 
headquarter of the party was situated underground in 
Shanghai, from where there could possiljly be no standing 
contact with the armed bands operating in distant parts ef 
the country. It appears from old party records that in the 
begiiming the official party leadership did not approve of 
the military activities conducted formally in the name of 
the party. As a matter of fact, the gUetiUa activities were 
condemned by the official party leadership. In a letter 
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addressed to all the members of the party, the leaders 
marooned in Shanghai warned: “If the danger of peasant 
psychology is not vigorously corrected, the revolution will be 
liquidated entirely, and the party will die.”* The warning 
was entirely theoretical. It was based on the assumption 
that the Communist Party, as the party of the proletariat, 
should live in order to save the revolution. But the 
perspective of the situation was detet mined not by theoretical 
assumptions, but by actual events. Instead of condemning 
“jjeasant psychology” as a danger, it was necessary to analyse 
the new phenomenon and find out its cause. It was highly 
significant that, after the defeat, any revolutionary activity 
was possible only among the peasantry. Instead of deter- 
mining the strategy’ and tactics for the future in the light 
of that significant fact, the leadership of the Communist 
Party, in the beginning, tended to dissociate itself from 
the only element which could still be mobilised in 
revolutionary action. 

The Sixth Congress of the Communist Party of China, 
held at the end of 1928, far away in Moscow, condemned 
the activities of the Red Armies as “aimless plundering and 
burning” and characterised them as “the reflexion of lumpen 
proletarian psychology.”® Another official report of the 
party described the guerilla bands as “red bandits, burning, 
killing and robbing”, and deplored the “bandit psychology, 
degeneration into a bandit existence of killing and plunder- 
ing.”' Even as late as in the b^inning of 1930, the Central 
Committee of the party complained that “in many of the 
partisan bands, lumpen proletarian ideas persist, often, 
expressing themselves in unorganised burning, plundering 
and killing."' 

The description in those reports was not very incorrect. 

But an entirely different lesson should have hwn drawn 



^ to All the Comrades, November 11, 1028. 

* l^esoluUofi oti tbe Peasant Question. 

^ SleiMnrt of the Eian^su Provinqial Committee. 
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from those facts. The elements available for the creation 
of a revolutionary army did not provide the social basis 
either for a Soviet Republic or for a Red Army. Neverthe- 
less, the “pure proletarian” disdain for those ugly realities 
only revealed inability to grasp the actual problems of the 
situation. The revolution was 5 tili bfouigeois-democratic. 
Theiefore, the peasantry was st*Il the basic revolutionary 
factor. But the fighting forces even of a purely peasant 
uprising are not supplied by the well-to-do peasantry; they 
come ahvays and almost exclusively from the poorer strata 
which are often destitute and pauperised, and therefore 
driven to “banditry, plundering and killing”. 

The failure to appreciate correctly the revolutionary 
possibilities of the given situation led to ruinous adventures 
of the so-called “Li Li-san Line”. The belated offensive, 
after the defeat in 1927, had begun with the slogan of 
proletarian dictatorship. The tragedy of Canton did not 
teach any lesson. The destruction of the Communist Party 
in the urban areas and the radical change in the social 
composition of its membership also went unnoticed. The 
Communist leaders still believed that, having betrayed 
the revolution, the bourgeoisie had changed its social 
character, and China had entered the stage of proletarian 
revolution, and the establishment of Socialism was the 
immediate task before her. If the turban workers happened 
to be too demoralised by 'the defeat to take up any 
revolutionary action, the peasantry might be allowed to 
Uke the initiative, but the revolution begun in the villages 
must be imported to the cities, with the object of establishii^ 
predetaaian dictatorship! 

“The Soviets established in the Oiinese territories 
oarupied by Red Annies can establish eonneaion with the 
big industrial centres, and under the leader^ip the 
Communist Party establish a Soviet Government Of Workers 
and Peasants. The revolution is in a critical itage. The 
proletariat will not lead die peasantry; the latter will bting 
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the revolution to the cities.”® Characterising the formation 
and operation of armed peasant bands as “the |jeculiarity of 
a new revolutionary upsurge”, a resolution of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International declared the 
following: “In the initial stage, there is a certain weakness, 
namely, the fighting masses caimot at the very beginning 
occupy the industrial centres. Only in the process of the 
further development of the revolutionary struggle, can 
the peasant war, led by the jiroletariat, expand to new 
territory. In the future, according to political and military 
circumstances, one or several political or industrial centres 
can be occupied”.’ 

Nearly a year ago, the Executive of the Communist 
International had directed the Communist Party of China 
to “overthrow the power of the landlord-bourgeois bloc, to 
establish a workers’ and peasants’ dictatorship, to unfold 
mass political strikes and demonstrations, to expand the 
partisan warfare, and to turn the militarist war into a class 
civil war.”“ In the meantime, experience had shown that 
the policy contained in the above direction could not be 
executed. Heavily defeated and completely demoralised, 
the urban workers would not respond to repeated calls for 
'‘mass political strikes and demonstrations”. Yet, acting 
upon the direction reafiSrmed by the subsequent resolution 
of the Political Secretariat of the Communist International, 
the Communist Party of China under the leadership of 
Li Li-san, in the middle of 1930, launched upon an 
adventurous policy. “The aim of the local uprisings is to 
capture local cities. The perspective must inevitably be to 
converge upon the central cities to accomplish the victOTy 
of the insurrection in the whole country.”” ‘The Red 

’Molotov’s r^wtt to the Sixteeath Congress of the 
Party of the Soviet, 1930. 

* ResoUtUan aftopted by the Political Secretariat of the B. C. C, 

July 23, 1930. 

** Mtter of the ®. C. C. 1. to the Commtmist Party China. 
Octolbcf 

“ Jthsc^atioii* on The New Revolutionary Wave, adonted by the 
tietf Inteasi of the Commoniat Party of Ouiui, |ime It, 1839, 
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Armies received orders to march on the cities. Li Li-san is 
reported to have undertaken to mobilise a hundred million 
people within three days. The resolution quoted above 
issued the call: “The time for insurrection has come! 
Organise yourselfl ” According to the call, a “Red Guard” 
was formed in Shanghai, as preparatoi| to the fourth up- 
rising. “One hundred and seventy-six workers could be 
induced to eulistl 

The utopian adventure of the “I i Li-san Line” ran 
wild in the opportunity afforded by the outbreak of a new 
civil war between the two hostile nationalist camps. In 
June 1930, the united forces of Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan revolted against the Nanking Government. There 
was a plan of setting up a rival Government in Peking with 
Wang Chin-wei as its head. While the “North Coalition” 
was being formed against Nanking, “the country found itself 
on the eve of a revolutionary crisis. It is evident that over 
large areas the peasantry is driven by their terrible conditions 
of life to revolt, and out of despair is conducting a sort of 
war against the Government officials and landlords. The 
peasant movement has no source of strength, on the basis 
of which it could march forward; therefore, a strong 
Government can easily suppress it. Nevertheless, if the 
Provincial Governments remain interchangeably in the 
hands of rival militaris.ts, then, the workers’ and peasants’ 
movement can acquire irresistible power.”^® 

Taking advantage of that crisis in the camp of counter- 
revolution, the Communists decided to regain their position 
in the cities. The Fifth Red Army, commanded by the' 
Communist Peng Teh-huai, marched westward from the 
■“Central Soviet District” and occupied Changsha, the capital 
of Hunan, on July 28, 1930. The plan of the Communists 
was to tapture Wuhan and set up the Central Soviet 
Government there. But the plan miscarried, shotviag that 

1,0 Mid, ^teeCh to the Shanghai active workers, Deceraber 3, 

1030. 

“ CMm to-Morr<m, Shangliai, May 1830. (ReUahslated from 
Geettam). 
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it had been based on a woefully wrong calculation. The 
march of the Fifth Army through Kiangsi and the easy 
occupation of Changsha were due to the fact that practically 
all the Government troops had been withdrawn for the 
campaign in the North. Once in Changsha, the Red Army 
was confronted with a very difficult situation. Contrary to 
expectation, the urban democratic masses did not rise up 
in revolt and join the revolutionary array. Consequently, 
the city could not be held even foi a few days. It was 
recovered by the Government troops on August 1. Of 
course, forces of Imperialism promptly intervened and 
helped the counter-revolutionaries to recover the city. 
American, British, Japanese and Italian gun-boats were 
rushed up the Siang River, and bombarded the city. Unable 
to hold the city without the support of the masses, the Red 
Army withdrew with a booty of nearly a million dollars. 

The peasants could attack and even defeat the forces 
of reaction in the countryside. In limited areas, they could 
set up a sort of democratic administration. But in big 
cities, they were helpless. They could occupy them for a 
short time, plunder and destroy them; but they could never 
take over political power there. A revolutionary regime 
cduld be set up in the cities only by the urban democratic 
masses. In Changsha, they were not prepared for such an 
action. They lacked the will and the organisaticm to take 
up the struggle for the capture of power, even wimn armed 
fofces Were available for the purpose. 

“There was insufficient connection between the attack 
of the Red Army and the mass struggles in Changsha.”^* 
Later on, in course of a discussion d the “Li Li-san Line”, 
the followii^ facts were revealed. "In Changsha, there was 
no mass Soviet elected by factories or streets. Red flags were 
tom doWn all ovdr the city. A mass meeting was caUet^ but 
only thifee thousand people attended. Another ^rt two 
days later was not much more successful. Tim army was 

•* jRuanctWn 0/ the central Committee, CmnjwuiSst Patty 
8(^Wttber >830. , 
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impregnated with the fundamental strategy of the peasant 
partisan. Its position was not consolidated. No city power 
was oiganised."*® During the occupation of the city, about 
two thousand workers had been recruited in the army. 
They went away with the main army when the latter 
evacuated the city. So, instead of carding the revolution 
to the city, the latter was deprived of its best revolutionary 
elements. Consequently, after it was recaptured by the 
counter-revolitttionaries, the population was subjected to 
unrestricted terror. The url^n masses were suspected of 
liaving sympathised Widi the revolutionary army, and were 
slaughtered in thousands. Heaps of corpses blocked the 
streets. The mad fury abated only when order came from 
Nanking on the appeal of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
An extraordinary tax was levied for refunding to the 
Chamber of Commerce the million dollars taken away by 
the Red Army. 

Detachments of insurgent peasantry also appeared in 
the neighbourhood of big cities like Hankow and Nanchang. 
But they, being better garrisoned than Changsha, could not 
be captured. There also the working class remained passive, 
and the democratic masses were completely demoralised. An 
effort to oiganise a strike on the Peking-Hankow Railway 
failed. When efforts were made to establish the capital of 
the Central Soviet Government in Wuhan, the Communist 
Party in that industrial centre did not have more than 
two-hundred members, and the trade-unions had a member- 
ship of hundred and fifty.** Nevertheless, attempts to 
tapture the cities continued throughout the summer, and 
;nded only in provokii^ a recrudescence of counter- 
evolutionary tWTor in the urban areas,* In September, 
inotl^ effioart was made to occupy Changsha, but it failed, 
’'inally, in Octtdser, an important city in Kiangsi, jKJan, 
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was captured. It was held longer than Changsha, but was 
evacuated after a few weeks. Here also, the same experience 
was made. “Organisation of the masses was completely 
ignored, and the leaders of the Red Army were concerned 
only with recruiting new soldiers.’’” From Kian, a part <tf 
the army was despatched to attack the provincial capital 
Nanchang and another impor>ant city, Kiukiang. They 
were repulsed. 

Those costly experiences showed the adventurous nature 
of thO Li Li-san Line, which, after all, was the application 
of a policy formulated by the Communist International. 
However, it was realised that urban areas could not be 
captured by the “Red Armies’’. The polky was given a 
new orientation. In a letter to the Communist Party of 
China in November 1930, the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International directed that it was now nece^ry 
“to concentrate the best forces of the party for creating a 
real workers’ and peasants’ Red Army’’, and suggested that 
a Central Soviet Government should be established in one 
of the existing Soviet districts as the basis for future 
expansion. 

By way of drawing lessons from the recent experiments, 
it was admitted that “the Central Committee has had some 
mechanical conceptions, thinking that the Central Soviet 
Government had to be established in Wuhan, or at hawt in 
Changsha or Nanchang”. Having expressed the utt^an 
^ire that “it would be better to get estatdi^ied in the 
bigget cities than in the smaller ones”, the outstandii^ 
disparity of revolutionary development in the rural and 
ur^n areas was simply dismissed as “a secondary quesdtm". 
Then, the following declaration was made; “We must 
•cemsolidate the present scattered Soviet Districts, wdd them 
together, strengthen and Centralise the leadeit^p of idwt 
Red Armies, Mt broader peasant masses in m otion , and 


”CSal>tiat and Loss <rf », 
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establish a Central Soviet Government to develop towanls 
the industrial cities.”” 

Although the party leader, Li Li-san, was rebuked for 
having “overestinuted the tempo”, and committed ‘‘isolated 
tactical mistakes”, the disastrous line associated with his 
name was still declared as to have been ‘‘in ccanplete 
harmony with the C^iotern”.” However, the tactics of 
indiscriminate armed uprisings, and the policy of setting up 
Soviet Governments in citic# without the least support from 
the democratic masses, had proved to be so disastrous that 
it had to be comptetcly discarded. That was done on the 
direction of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International, received in November 1930. In a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the party, the old leaders were 
removed, and the party was given a completely new leader- 
ship. The new policy was to leave the urban areas alone 
and to organise the insurgent peasantry into a powerful 
armed force of the revolution. The new orientation was 
correct, inasmuch as it recognised the reality of the 
situation. But the initial blunder of developing a revolu- 
tionary movement against feudal-patriarchal reaction under 
the bannCT of Soviet Republics and Red Army were not 
corrected. More coMly experiments were still to be made 
before sound lessons could be learned, and the correct 
perspective of revolutionary development could be fouml. 

On November 7, 1931, a Provisional pentral Soviet 
Government was set up in the small town of Juichin in the 
mountainous regions of southern Riangsi. Then followed 
three years of bloody civil war, during which the Nankinjg 
Government sent no less than 6ve “Anti-CommuniM 
Expeditions” for suppressing the perennial peasant revolts 
in the remote parts of the country. While the northern 
provinces and the cotutal towns erf the coimtry were steadily 
conquered Thy japancse Imparialism, the Naniting Govern- 
ment pm more than half a million men on the Add in its 

Gbm Ba-tai’s import, S^teaAier 24, lasa. 
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{utile stru^le a^nst the forces ol revolution. In that 
bloody mission, it was liberally supported by foreign 
Imperialism. The anti-Communist crusades of Chiang 
Kai-shek were equipped with the most up-to-date weapons. 
Aeroplanes, supplied from America, Britain and Italy, often 
piloted also by foreigners, rained bombs on thousands of 
Chinese villages in the remote provinces of Kiangsi, Hunan 
etc. If the romantic struggle of those three years did not 
succeed in building up a stable revolutionary power, the 
credit does not belong to the Nanking Government. The 
well-equipped armies of the latter suffered defeats after 
defeats, and the result of the whole costly campaign was 
frustration and discredit for the counter-revolutionary 
dictatorship. The revolutionary experiment, carried on 
imder the flag of the Soviet Republic and Red Armies, 
failed because of the initial mistake of choosing those 
banners, and the internal weakness of the movement which 
could be eliminated only by developing it with more realistic 
tactics and appropriate slogans.*® 

Much romantic literature has been written about the 
Chinese Soviets and Red Armies. But the real history of 
that experiment is still to be written. That is not attempted 
here. Only a brief analysis of the most recent events is 
necessary to complete this book which is a history of the 
Chinese Revolution. 


*® *^Ali^dy in 1930, wHen the world was bein^ regaled with reports 
abont Red Annies conquering province after province, I protested 
against that romantic adventure. Every Mandst acquainted with the 
conditions in China could see that it was foredo<Mned to collapse. 
I advocated that the Communist party should abandon military adven- 
and return to the field of political activity as the tampion of 
^ dem^ of the democratic masses, including the nrban petit- 
honigeoisie. Guerilla warfare in the more backward parts of the 
cMHtry was not the proper method of Combating the reacifonary aation- 
ahsts Md ^ nulitatv dictatorship of Chiang Eni-abek, the fi gh* 
^ce^ironghont the country, particularly in Uie toort^ 
pohticaLJndmitrMd 1 ^ commercial centres, to be oMe to htnclaXttMise 

revolutionary party must tegaia the 
coimd^to of thfe nrban democratic massfes. A KatiOeua Atoambly, 

the COMtitotion of a democtoS 

t *1 'developed to challenge the military dtetoto^p o* 
Eai-ah^ I recommenitod that coarse tif aotimt aheadbir M 190#.®* 
(Wt. af, Roy, "My Baperieace in China", pp. to ww*. 
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The feicts available about the strength (rf the Chinese 
“Red Armies’’ and the extent of territories covered by the 
“Soviet Republic’’ are very contradictory. Not only one 
official report often contra^cts another; it is not unusual 
even for one report to include contradictory fects. A critical 
examination of all available data estSiblishes that between 
1982 to 1934 from sixty to seventy of the eighty-one districts 
of tlie province of Rian^si were occupied by the Red Army 
in one time or another. It also emerges from a similar 
examinatitm that outside the Central Soviet District, in the 
immediate neighbournood of Juichin, the Red Army could 
not htdd places for any considerable length of time. 
According to statements made by Mao Tse-tung from time 
to time, as well as by other authoritative spokesmen of the 
Communist Party, the Central Soviet territory embraced 
about seventeen districts spreading over Kiangsi as well as 
the province of Fukin, with a total population of about three 
raillions.®^ The Soviet districts in other provinces — Hupeh, 
Hunan, Anhwei and Honan — ^were much smaller areas, and 
their stability in time was also very uncertain. 

As regards the numerical strength of the Red Army, 
reliable data do not permit to place the total strength above 
150,000 men, nearly three quarters of whom were armed 
with rifles. In the best days, Chu Teh commanded an army 
of seventy thousand. But Ho Lung’s army seldom exceeded 
ten thousand. As a matter of fact, its numerical smallness 
was the cause of its extraordinary mobility. The strength (rf 
the Red Armies, however, was not in numbers. They were 
not only supported by the peasantry, but were organically 
connected with them. The remoteness of the Soviet districts 
and the almost complete absence of railsmvs or roads also 
contributed very largely to the victmries the Red Armies, 
But the attitude of the pmantry was the decisive factor. 
It was frierufly to the R^ Armies, because in rmlity' drey 
were armed detachments of insurgent peasants. On the 
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Other handi it was decidedly hostile to the Government 
troops. The Nanking Minister of War complained that 
“the peasants supported the Reds and made it difficult for 
the invading armies to secure food or transport”.*® Two 
years later, Chiang Kai-shek himself admitted that "the 
punitive forces found it impossible to draw any line between 
a good citizen and a red partisan, and felt that the enemy 
is lurking everywhere”.*’ 

Wherever peasant revolts broke out, land was confiscated 
and distributed to the poor peasantry. Documents estab- 
lishing the right of proprietorship were destroyed. Other 
exploited and oppressed sections of the rural population 
(agricultural workers, artisans, small traders, poor in- 
tellectuals etc.) made common cause with the insurgent 
peasantry. Deserters from the Government armies brought 
along not only rifles and ammunitions, but sometimes 
machine-guns also. The decrees of the Soviet Government 
regularised the distribution of land, abolished indebtedness 
of the peasantry and all oppressive taxes. Describing the 
exploits of the Red Armies, an organ of liberal American 
opinion, published from Shanghai, wrote : 'The Red Armies 
outmanoeuvered and defeated five successive Kuo Min Tang 
campaigns. Because of the incomparable advantage of the 
support of the population, their superior mobility and 
general^ip, their knowledge of the terrain, the Reds cut 
off and defeated Division after Division of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
best troops, and armed themselves exclusively with the 
we^mns they captured. The slogans of ‘Land to the 
peasants’ ploughed like tanks through the columns 
Chiang Kai-shek’s hired soldiers.”®* 

Though the troops of the Nanking Government could 
not penetrate the regions directly under the cmittol of the 
Central Soviet Government, they gradually closed in from 
aH sides and placed the Soviet teiritories in the iron ring' 

^Sfungkai Evening Post, J/Sovnwb& M, 1031. 

“ CUmg Ymg-kung Iden, Jnae tfiS3. 
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of an economic blockade. Tlwown back on the IocrI 
resources, the Soviet Government was confronted with 
almost insoluble economic problems. The internal weakness 
of the movement began to assert itself. All imports from 
outside having been stopped, prices of local commodities 
began to rise. Measures for controlling prices were resented 
by the peasantry. On the other hand, wages could not be 
increased, because that would give the richer peasants an 
excuse to demand higher price for th§ir produce. Under 
the pressure trf economic difficulties, the Soviet Government 
came under the domination of the richer section of the 
peasantry. “The agrarian revolution’s most important tasks 
have not been solved. Not only rich peasants, but even 
small landlords make their way into the Soviets. . . . The 
rich peasants seek to steal the fruits of agrarian revolution. 
The rich peasants’ slogan — to distribute land according to 
productive implements — ^has not been met with adequate 
resistance. In some places, it was proposed to confiscate 
only the lands of the landlords holding more than fifty mu. 
Elsewhere, there was a slogan for payment of debts to 
landlord-usurers owning less than fifty mu. Equal division 
of land is the most important task of the agrarian revolution, 
but it has been carried out in very few places. The 
organisation of the poor peasants has not even begun. 
Coolies and agricultural labourers have not been organised 
into unions,’’®* 

These difficulties, evident already in the beginning of 
the experiment, ultimately rendered the very position of the 
Soviet Government untenable. The fundamental mistake 
was about the social character of the revolution. Efforts 
were made to develop it with slogans of the proletarian 
revolution. They were bound to fail, becaitse the tasks of 
the bouigeois-democratic revolution were still to % atwna* 
pli^etb The peasanory as a class, even the poorer, sti^ta 
the landowning class, were involved in the revtrfuticm. This 

** better of the B. C. C. I. to Cownutftbt faWy of 
November 1930. 
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fact was tiot taken into consideration in the beginning. It 
was noticed later on, but impractical slogans of the prole- 
tarian revolution had already disrupted the unity of the 
forces of the bourgeois democratic revolution. Consequently, 
the experiment failed, and it was only afterwards that the 
initial mistakes were rectified. 

Immediate)} after its establishment at the end of 1931, 
the Provisional Central Soviet Government had passed a 
Labour Law which was to introduce an eight hour day and 
double the wages. But before long, it was felt that Tabour 
laws suitable for 'big cities and large-scale production 
Cannot be completely and mechanically applied in the 
economically backward Soviet districts”.** In practice, the 
law became a dead letter, and feeling themselves neglected, 
the agricultural workers were very dissatisfied. The Com- 
munists themselves realised that the law was impractical. 
The local Party Committee condemned and combated the 
tendency, but it could not be checked. The popular plea 
against the limitation of working hours was that there was 
no clocks to reckon time. That was not a frivolous, but a 
very significant argument. Absence of clocks meant extreme 
social backwardness. The revolution had to be adjusted to 
those conditions. The efiFort to make it to order was bound 
CO fail. 

The problems of the situation were stated as follows: 
“The result was that the peasants were dissatisfied and the 
labourers were sceptical about our leadership. It was 
necessary to improve the conditions of the s^ricultqral 
labourers. But such improvements must also be regarded 
by the peasants as necessary and practicable. I have here 
the petitions of many merchants and employers from 
Which you cab see that the mechanical application Of the 
labour law will inevitably be the decline indus^ add 
<i(0«ainerce.*'**^ In the beginning of 1932, it Was evident that 

" „ ^ „ > ' I 

, Fn of the Soviet Qovermneat), *‘Tlie Bxaiahttiiioa 

«« KKc of the XrdsWr l/asrs”. May 1, 1933. 
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the experiment was breaking down under the weig^it o£ the 
contradictions of the situation in which it was taking place. 
The social atmosphere was even more backward than that 
in which a bourgeois democratic revolution takes place. It 
was simply impossible to introduce proletarian leadership 
there. The Ck)mmunist Party, as the' party of the proletariat, 
had no place in that atmosphere of social backwardness. 
The tasks of the revolution were entirely different. They 
could be accomplished by a movement developing with 
entirely different slogans. The classes involved had nothing 
in common with the proletariat. Neither the proletarian 
ideology nor the programme of the proletarian revolution 
had any appeal to them. A Communist leader on the 
spot WTote: "The party in the Soviet districts ignores 
proletarian hegemony. Everywhere we see the serious 
phenomenon of the ignoring of the trade-union movement. 
Proletarian leadership exists in words in party documents.”*’ 
The Soviet districts were caught up in an acute 
economic crisis which inevitably had political resdlts. High 
prices, low wages and unemployment increased the hardships 
of the masses. Their enthusiasm flagged. There was a 
general desire for peace. The Red Army began to be 
depleted by continuous desertions. Defeatism naturally was 
the prevailing mood. The Communist leader of Fukin, 
Lo Min, appeared as the spokesman of the defeatist tendency. 
He is reported to have declared publicly: “Even if our 
best leaders were to come, or to bring Stalin himself, or 
even resurrect Lenin, and were to speak all together to the 
masses, I do not think it will help change their moods.”** 
The "Lo Min Line” spread throughout the Soviet 
territories. Even functionaries of the Communist Party 
fled from their posts. The Red Armifes ceuld not get new 
recruits. “The partisan bands not only rarely grdW, blit 
are shrinking daily. Desertions with rifles and' betrayals 

** Teng Yen-tsao, "Bsamination of the Straggle for Strengthening 
the Pnrfetnriat'' in Struggle, Febraary 4, 1933. 

** Bn Kn, "For a BeWevilc Liae in the Forty”, Struggle, Fehraary 
23, 1933. 
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are constantly occurring. Corruption and degeneration 
constantly appear.”*’ When the Soviets and the Red Army 
Were thus very seriously weakened from inside, Chiang 
Kai-shek decided to deliver the last blow. The Communist 
Party made a supreme effort to keep the forces together in 
that bst trial of strength. The representative of the Central 
Committee, Chou En-lai, made a passionate appeal for 
“struggle against all kinds of wavering, pessimism, passivity, 
despair, weariness and capitulation”.” 

Repeated defeats had persuaded Chiang Kai-shek to 
abandon the old tactics of frontal attack. With a huge army 
of nearly half a million men, he encircled the Soviet 
territory which was attacked only from the air. Starvation 
on earth and death from the air finally broke the morale of 
the embattled insurgents, and another chapter in the history 
of the costly experiment was closed. 

The following chapter records the end of the adventure. 
But that was certainly the grand finale, characterised by 
bravery and remarkable military feats, unsurpassed not only 
by the previous exploits of the Chinese Red Army, but 
generally recognised as unparallelled in all history. 

In the summer of 1934, it Was decided to abandon the 
base in Kiangsi and lead the more stable part of the Red 
Artny to some other part of the country, where it could have 
a more dependable source of supply, and could not be 
surrounded from all sides. Only the north-western provinces 
offered such possibilities. For one thing, there the revolu- 
tionary base would be so very far away that the armed forces 
of the Nankii^ Government would not be able to atucilt it 
easily. Secondly, supplies from the Soviet Union could be 
made nunre easily available through Mongolia. But the 
problem was, how to reach there. The half-starved, ilji* 
equipped army must march practically across the entire 
throt;^ half a dozen la^ provinces mostly infested 
with counter-revolutionary armed bands. But a desperate 

* !,(», JW, a «oI<a»OT& tWm’), Aw»t S&, 

*' the Fifth Oiai>aiga*v &f*ggte. Aagnet 29, W33> 
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attempt must be made if sure destruction was to be atriided. 
Almost superhuman courage was required, even to make 
that decision. In August, an army of ten thousand picked 
men, commanded by Hsiao Keh was despatched as the 
vanguard. It broke through the lines of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army and marched westwards. Two , months later, the main 
body of the Red Army, commanded by Chu Teh and 
Mao Tse-tung, also started out on that grandest of military 
adventures of all times. 

On November 10, the counter-revolutionary army 
occupied the evacuated seat of the Soviet Republic. For 
three years, that small area had been defended against 
continued attacks from all sides by a well-equipped army of 
half a million men. After three years, the episode ended, 
not in a victory of counter-revolution, but a failure of an 
utopian experiment. Militarily, the laurels must all go to 
the Red Army. Political mistakes, however, rendered those 
military achievements fruitless. At last, the bitter and costly 
experience was to force the rectification of those fatal 
mistakes. 

For a whole year, the Red Army marched across the 
provinces of Hunan, Kweichow and Yunan, pursued by the 
most mobile divisions of Chiang Kai-shek’s army. But it 
was never caught, all the time its Commanders showing 
amazing tactical skill which completely frustrated all the 
efforts of the enemy operating with incomparably superior 
weapcHis. It moved “like flowing water and moving clouds", 
as insurgent peasant bands had been traditionally described 
in Chinese history. In a way, it became a Chinese institu- 
tion. Although, for a variety of reasons, it could not estaWisfa 
a stable base anywhere, there can be np doubt that all along 
the way it received the sympathy, support and furtive, 
cooperation of the peasant masses. Otherwise, it couM not 
have performed the miracles that it did. After some munihs, 
it appeaiied in the western parts of the remote province of 
Szechwan, on the borders of Tibet- There it was reinforced 
hy.another detachmwit trf arped peasaqwjcy;, which had been 
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opeiating there as a Red Army for two years. Having taken 
a brief respite, the united forces of the Red Army marched 
northward over high mountain passes and finally reached the 
north-western province of Shensi, bordering on Mongolia, in 
October 1935. There, the authority of the Nanking Govern- 
ment did not reach. The titular ruler of those parts was 
Feng Yu-hsiang who was at that time eager to receive Russian 
support for one of the periodical campaigns for extending 
his power over the wholes of the north of the country. 
Consequently, the Red Army could at last settle down 
unmolested, and recuperate itself with the direly needed 
rest and new supplies. 

Once again, counter-revolution appeared to be finally 
triumphant. On the pretext of pursuing the Red Army, 
his troops had established themselves in the south-western 
provinces of Kweichow, Yunan and Szechwan which had 
until then been practically independent of the Nanking 
Government. To celebrate his victory, Chiang Kai-shek 
made an extensive air-tour through the newly acquired 
territories and went as far as the north-western province of 
Shansi and even Inner Mongolia which had been annexed 
by Japan for all practical purposes. 

But that was a demonstration also against Japanese 
Imperialism. Although during the years of civil war the 
National Government of Nanking and the Ja{Kinese invaders 
were United in the determination to free China from the 
Communist menace, the former did not receive much actual 
support from the latter for the anti-Communist crusade 
which left the north and east of the country open to Japanese 
invasion. The feal help for the holy cause came from the 
Christian Powers. The German Graieral, von Seeckt, came 
to China with a large number of Prussian cheers to train 
the legions of Chiang Kai-shek which were Sent t^inst the 
COttimunistS. Not only modem* weapons were stqifiAted 
fredy' from Aiherica, England* Italy and Gerimmy. 
Aineticin and Italian fliers wdrb emffloyed to bmnb'defie!lt(ls^ 
'im C^jteese' villages^ flinerita}' waterways of 
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were guarded by scores of foreign battleships which kept 
the insurgent peasantry away from the urban areas and main 
industrial centres. Communists were arrested in the foreign 
Settlements and callously handed over to the hangmen of 
the Nanking Government. The anti-Communist campaigns 
of Chiai^ Kai-shek were financed with loans given by 
American and British banks. In 1933, fifty million dollars 
came from Wall Street. The next year, the bullion basis of 
the Chinese currency was undermined by the American 
policy of purchasing silver. In 1935, British finance came 
to the rescue and th • Chinese dollar was pegged to the pound 
sterling. Following the visit of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, as 
representative of the British Treasury, money became easy 
again in the Shanghai market, and in the beginning of 1936, 
the Chinese banks could finance manufacturing enterprises 
to the extent of a hundred million dollars. There was a 
negotiation for a thirty million pounds loan from England. 

All that valuable, and to a certain extent vicarious, aid 
enabled the Nanking Government to carry on its ruinously 
costly struggle long enough to drive the Red Army to the 
remotest parts of the country. But it was to pay for it in a 
different way. Japan had established her domination in 
China almost to the extent of encroaching upon the vested 
interests of the rival imperialist Powers. Since these were 
not in a position to risk a war with Japan, the Nanking 
Government was instigated to stiffen its back and put up 
a resistance against Japanese aggression, as soon as it was 
freed from tlie menace of the Red Army which had haunted 
it like a nightmare for several years. 

There was a realignment of forces. The latest triumph 
of counter-revolution immediately forced a split in its own 
ranks. As soon as the Nanking Go^t^emment showed the 
tendency of resisting further Japanese aggression, the 
northern war-lords seized the opportunity of revolting 
s^nst it, hopii^ to be backed by Ja{»n^ Imperialism. 
On the other hand, Chang Hsue-liang had been driven out 
tff Manchuria upon its formal annexation by Japan. But 
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with his large arlrty, he was still a force in the north-western 
provinces. To fight Japan, he was seeking the suj^iort ci 
the Soviet Union. So, the circumstances were all favourable 
for the creation of a new revolutionary base where the Red 
Army had finally reached after its spectacular march through 
nine provinces. The headquarter of the Central Soviet 
Government was established in the small town of Ningsha 
on the northern extremity of Shensi, near the border of 
Mongolia. 



CHAPTER XXIll 


THE LESSON 

A correct analysis of the social forces involved in the 
Tevolution would have spared China the frightfully costly ex- 
periment. Political movements need no longer be completely 
empirical. Not lor Marxists, at any rate. Having regard for 
the characteristic Litures of the situation, one could hardly 
speak, of “Red Armies” and "Soviets” in China. The latter 
arc organs of proletarian dictatorship, specific creations 
of the proletarian revolution. A Red Army also is created 
by the working class in power. Whatever possibility there 
was of the Chinese Nationalist Revolution outgrowing the 
bourgeois democratic limits under the hegemony of the 
proletariat, that perspective completely disappeared after 
the defeat of 1927. The destruction of the Communist 
Party was bound to determine the future development of 
the revolution. Counter-revolutionary terror broke the 
organised power of the working class, and drove the revolu- 
tion to the village. There, it resisted all efforts to destroy it. 
But there was a shift in its social foundation. It became a 
purely peasant movement. Since 1928, the insurgent 
peasantry of China fought more or less under Communist 
leadership. But they were certainly not fighting for Com- 
munism. The serious defeat of 1927 threw the revolutimi 
back to a stage even prior to the bouxgeois revolution. The 
revolutiamcy movement in the years of civil war was rathm' 
analogous to the Peasant Wara of Europe. After its recovery 
ixom the defeat, the revolution might have regained the 
hat ground very quickly; for the time being, it ws» developed 
with slogans, programme and forms of organisatkm adapted 
to the atmosphere of social backwardness to which it was 
confined. 

'The peasantry did not %ht fear. Ctotnianni^; the local 
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oirgans of power created by them were not organs of pro- 
letarian dictatorship. The character of the "Red Army” 
was determined by its social composition. It was fifty-eight 
par cent poor peasants, twenty-seven per cent deserters from 
Government armies (they were also poor peasants), eleven 
per cent village paupers and four per cent workers (most 
probably land-labourers and more or less destitute artisans).^ 
Armed forces thus composed socially could not be compared 
with an army created by the proletariat after the capture of 
power. The specific feature of the latter is that tite cadre 
of o£&:ers and the nucleus are exclusively proletarian. That 
was certainly not the case with the Chinese “Red Armies”. 
Therefore, it was a misnomer. Political termimdogics are 
not mere words. They have definite social contents. 

As regards the "Soviets”, they were also something 
entirely different. They were created after certain districts 
were occupied by the Red Armies. Evidently, they did not 
rise as the mrgans of political power captured by the prole- 
tariaL Created by the Red Armies, the Soviets could only be 
the organs of a State, the political character of which must 
be determined by the social composition of the creator. 

The entire movement was not led by the proletariat. 
Tile participation of Communists, even in leading petitions, 
could not change that fact. The peasant uprisings "ipread 
often spontaneously, without beii^ led by Communist 
Party. Wherever guerilla bands tperaite, the Soviets are 
built ftom below. First, the peasants oigatiise themselves; 
then, the land is distributed: finally begins the attadt on 
the citieSL^** Admittedly, the movement as a whole was not 
always and everywhere even fbrmaUy under the leadership 
Commitnist Party vdiicb itself, by that base, had 
ceased to be the party die pcolemriat. Agriculttsml 
earners participated in the (Hgmis ci power cheated by 

I 
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insurgent peasantry. But they were dominated by the 
latter. 

The peasants revolted against intolerable conditions 
created by the decayed feudal-patriarchal social system, made 
still more oppressive by primitive capitalism. They were 
oppressed and exploited by parasitic ttading capital, usury 
and high taxation. In addition, there were extortions by 
the militarists and bandits, the latter themselves being a 
creation of the entire social system. The maximum demand 
of the peasantry, not yet consciously made, was the entire 
abolition of ail those conditions. But that would not mean 
the establishment of Socialism. That would rather promote 
economic reconstruction on the basis of the so-called 
capitalist mode of productitm. That perspective of economic 
development could not be radically altered by the failure 
of the bourgeoisie to lead the peasantry in their revolu- 
tionary struggle. The revolution, demanded for the welfare 
of the peasantry themselves, could not succeed until it 
embraced the urban areas also. In other words, the peasants 
could not free themselves exclusively by their own action, 
however powerful that might be. So long as the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, supported by Imperialism, held 
power in the cities and controlled the industrial centres and 
the main commercial arteries of the country, peasant 
uprisings could not have any decisive revolutionary conse- 
quence. And the peasantry could not carry the revolution 
to the cities. That should have been known beforehand. 
However, it was proved by experience. 

Almost completely destroyed by counter-revolutionary 
teiTOT, the Communist Party withdrew into the moun- 
tainous regions, there to organise guerilla bands, and set 
up "Soviet Republics’’ in isolated districts, occupied 
temporarily. It lost almost all influence in the indumM 
cGOixes where counter-revolution raged unchallenged. The 
curse of mSitarism rests so heavily on China that even the 
Gmniuunists could not escape it. Instead of trying to utilise 
aU possible diannels of a^atitei, punopaganda and 
41 
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ot^pnisation, the Communists set up the theory that in 
China any movement, even one based upon the minimum 
demands of the workers and peasants, must directly develop 
into an armed struggle. 

'“Even in undertaking a struggle with small demands, 
we must, from the very beginning, be prepared for an armed 
struggle. Whoever thinks that in China it is possible to 
restrict a struggle to daily demands, supports the kulak line. 
The kulaks (rich peasants) and those small peasants who 
come forward as the leaders of the agrarian movement, 
march, together with the peasant masses, to the cities, thare 
they present petitions to the crfficiels and thereby win some 
success with the local authorities. The tadt of our party 
organisation must be to confront the kulak movement with 
our line — of deepening the struggle which leads to armed 
uprising. Whoever denies such a possibility, is a liquidator 
of the struggle in the Chinese villages.”® 

Experience shows that it was the "party line” — of 
establishing Soviet Republics with village paupers — ^which 
contributed to the liquidation of the experiment of the 
Central Soviet District. The result of that line was that 
the movement embraced mostly the village paupers, exactly 
the element which for years had served as the cannon-fodder 
for militarism. That is a very insecure femndation for a 
revolutionary movement. On such a foundation, a powerful 
army could possibly be created, provided that nece^ary 
arms and other supplies were available. But "Soviets” 
established by such armies could be abiding if they embraced 
practically the entire rural pojmlation. The activity of the 
rich peasants objectively represented the striving of the 
bourgeoisie to reap the fruits of the j^caiian revolution. 
The guarantee against that danger was to be fmsnd in the 
support and cmfidence of the small peasant-prqprietota who 
constituted the main &ctor kA agrarian productseoL They 
must be detachml frmn the 'well'tcMio peasantry nnd amali 

Hi tiie of iui 
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landlords. That could be done only if the Communists 
participated in the movement based upon the immediate 
minimum demands of the peasantry as a whole. In the 
earlier stages, even the rich peasantry could not be, and 
should not be, excluded from the movement. Experience 
drove the Communists in the Kiangsl Soviet districts to come 
to that conclusion. But it tvas loo late. The utopion experi- 
ment of making a proletarian revolution with village paupers 
had already got^ too far. The alternative policy of leading 
the entire peasantry in a movement with minimum partial 
demands would hai e developed the revolutionary pet^les’ 
committees (called Soviets) into local organs of democratic 
power which alone could unite the rural masses in a laige- 
scale, sustaining struggle against reaction. That policy 
would have succeeded in reoiganising the forces of revolution 
soon after the defeat. 

But the Communist Party preferred to base itself on the 
village paupers, necessarily inclined towards banditry. 
Consequently, it failed to develop the peasant uprising as a 
part of the still-to-be accomplished democratic revoluticm. 
Dislo<%ed from its appropriate social base in the industrial 
areas, isolated from the urban democratic masses, the Com- 
munist Party overestimated the value of military action and 
neglected the task of re-mobilising the defeated and 
demoralised urban democratic masses in a political strug^e. 
The devotion, heroism and determination of the Communists 
succeeded in creating a powerful army out of the insurgent 
peasantry. The accident of some of them possessing extra- 
ordinary military talent made the experiment so very 
imposing, for the time being, that the internal weakness of 
the movcmemt and the political mistakes of its leaders were 
not detected before it was too late. 

The Nineteenth Route Army, betrayed by Chimg 
Kai-shek for its heroic defense of Shanghai sgainst Japanese 
aggfessfon in 193^, was partfelly under Communist 
influents- The actitm cf the army arou^ enthusiasm 
aimmg the demooreuic imassea. Tltot hdped the Coimnunists 
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to realise the possibility of developing a broad mass move- 
ment under the nationalist banner of opposing Japanese 
Imperialism. The Communist Party called upon the Chinese 
people to declare a war against Japan. In the beginning of 
1933, the Red Army proclaimed its readiness to join hands 
with any other armed force R^ith the purpose of defending 
the country against imperialist invaders. The proposed 
united front was to be made on the following terms: 
1. Cessation of the anti-Communist campaign; 2. Grant of 
democratic rights to the people; 3. Arming of the masses. 
The offer not only created a good impression among the 
disinterested democratic elements, sick and tired of con- 
tinued civil wars; even many officers of the Nationalist Army 
thought that it merited consideration. But Chiang Kai-shek 
believed that he was on the point of the final victory. Nor 
was he as yet sufficiently indebted to Anglo-American finance 
to forfeit the patronage of Japanese Imperialism. In a 
conference of the Generals of the Nationalist Army, he 
declared that “until the Communists are exterminated, it 
is useless to speak about resistance to Japan.” On the same 
occasion, he threatened that severe punishment would be 
given to anybody advocating an anti-Japanese united front 
with the Red Army.‘ 

That was a step in the right direction on the part of 
the Communists. Chiang Kai-shek turned down the offer 
of united front and went ahead with his anti-Communist 
crusade. The offer, however, appealed to the nationalist 
sentiment of the democratic masses. Further advance in 
the right direction was delayed by the success of Chiang 
Kai-shek in dislodging the Red Army from its original base. 
The step in the right direction was definitely taken yrhen 
the Red Army was making the historic march ftnm the 
south to the nOTdb'West. 

In Aogust 1934, a document entitled “Th« fttsic 
jjPingramme of the 0itnese People in a War Aj^imt 
was Issued pver the ^gnature of Mme. Yate^ Rh4 

Vtmni. 'llsy *1, m. itm*' 
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more than three thousand prominent persons from all 
walk's of life. Although no direct relation between the two 
moves could be traced, yet, it is evident that the latter 
reptesented the popular response to the earlier offer of the 
Communists for a united anti-imperialist front. The 
programme called for the arming of the whole pjopulation 
and mobilisation of all resources of the nation for a deter- 
mined struggle against Japanese invasion. 

At the Seventh World Congress of the Communist 
International, neld in July 1935, the leader of the Com- 
munist Party of Ci ina, Wang Min, made the following 
declaration: “The Communist Party has no other means 
for the general mobilisation of the entire Chinese nation 
for the sacred national revolutionary war against Japanese 
Imperialism than the tactics of the anti-imperialist front. 
For this purpose, an appeal should be made to all the people, 
all parties, groups, troops, mass organisations, and to all 
prominent political and social leaders, to organise together 
with us an All-China United People’s Government of 
National Defence and an All-China United Anti-Japanese 
National Defence Army.’’’ The radical change of policy 
brought about by a belated correct appreciation (rf the 
problems is evident when one recollects a declaration made 
by the same authoritative person two years earlier. In 1933, 
Wang Min had declared that “the overthrow of the K.uo 
Min Tang as the Government of national betrayal and 
national disgrace as a condition of the successful carrying 
out of the national revolutionary war could be realised only 
by the Soviet Government and by the Red Army.’’* The 
c^racterisation of the Kuo Min Tang was correct. But dif 
Communists were still labouring un4er the illusion that 
the national revolutionary wsu could be conducted without 
mobilising the entire democratic masses. They had not 
yet learwfd dm the Soviet Government and the Red Army 
were not die apprc^aiate instruments for the ptnfpose. Two 

* lt«poi!t to ihe Sevmtb Omgrees Uie OMoniwust Inteniational. 

'Wang ‘*it«v«Ant!oiiac|’ Cmna T6<d»y”, 
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more years of bitter and costly experience drove the lesson 
home. The response to the first halting move, as expressed 
in the appeal of Mme. Sun Yat-sen and others, showed that 
a bold advance in that direction alone could save the 
revolution. 

But flushed with his victory over the Red Army, Chiang 
Kai-^ek was not yet in the mood to share power with 
anybody. Consequently, while cemsolidating their new base 
in the north-west, the Communists carried on the 
propaganda for the formation of the united front against 
Japanese aggression. The propaganda found an increasing 
response, and the democratic masses throughout the country 
began to assert themselves through the development of an 
anti-Japanese movement. Chiang Kai-shek’s rivals in the 
nationalist camp seized upon the demand for unity as a 
pretext to revolt against him. Some of his important 
lieutenants, controlling the southern and middle-Yangtse 
provinces, declared their sympathy and support for the anti- 
Japanese movement. At that moment, progressive and 
democratic nationalist elements, mostly hailing from the 
urban middle-class, formed an oiganisation called the 
“National Salvation Association”. In an Open Letter to 
the Communist Party, it made the following appeal: 

“We hope that the Chinese Communist Party will show 
by concrete acts that it is sincere in its desire to unite with 
other patties. In the districts occupied by the Red Army, 
the (peasant) proprietors and merchants must receive liberal 
treatment. Every dfort must be made to avoid conflicts 
between wttrkers and employers in the big cities, so as not to 
impede the expansion of the united front for the salvation 
of the country. The Committees for National Salvation and 
other mass tnganisations frequently indude youpg peo|fle 

advocate such dogans as '^ss against dass' and 
'scruple against the Kuo Min Tang’, to the great piwjudice 
oC tsaited front. Detadunents appeau hero and thei» 
themselves Communist i^lsans and hike dr«' 
law ihelr oWn hsaads. If these undiad|^i^iMlid detach^ 
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ments are under the control of the Ck}mmunist Party, the 
latter must take stringent measures against them, or 
otherwise declare that it is in no way connected with 
them.”' 

The reply of the Communists was given in an official 
statement by Mao Tse-tung in his c<||>cicity of the head of 
the Soviet Government. He wrote: “We have already 
adopted a decision not to ccHihscate the land of the rich 
peasants. We are not confistatiiig. t^e property and the 
factories of the big and small merchants and capitalists. We 
protect their enterp, 'ses. As for the active anti-Japanese 
officers and big landowners, we can state that their estates 
and properly are not subject to confiscation. The former 
laws about workers’ control and leadership in various enter- 
prises have been repealed. The workers have been advised 
not to put up demands which may be in excess of what 
can be granted. In the non-Soviet districts, it is our 
intention not to accentuate the anti-capitalist struggle. The 
common interests of both capitalists and workers are 
grounded in the struggle against imperialist aggression. 
What we are most interested in, and consider most 
impor^nt, is that all parties and groups should treat us 
without animosity and bear in mind the objective of the 
simple against Japan foi' the salvation of the country."* In 
the same letter, it was announced that the “Workers’ and 
Peasants’ CJovernment” and the “Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Army” had been renamed the “People’s Soviet Government” 
and the “People’s Red Army” respectively. 

Mao Tse-tung’s letter was followed np by a declaration 
of the Communist Party, addressed to the Kuo Min Tang: 
“We are prepared to form a strong revolutionary uiuted 
front with you, as was the case during the Great Chinese 
Revcdntion of 1926-27. You have not foigotten the glorious 
history of ct^boyation between the Communist Party and 

^ Conditions and Minimtun Pemands lor United Kesis- 

taniie**, in ‘‘Tke Hardsi Toward# VnUf\ York, 1937. 

« X#etter to the Members of the Aii-China National Salvation 
Anmt W. im 
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the Kuo Min Tang. Our national oppressors were very 
much afraid that our collaboration might lead to final 
victory and the complete emancipation of China. Therefore, 
they sowed the seeds of strife between us and set in motion 
all possible means, threats, and temptations, as a result of 
which one side gave up its collaboration and buried the 
united front. Do you feel no pricks of conscience when you 
recall this to-day?”® 

Although the conciliatory attitude of the Communists 
was welcomed by the more progressive nationalists who 
pressed for the cessation of civil war, and united anti- 
Japanese front, the Nanking Government still believed that 
its position had been sufficiently consolidated. With that 
belief, it refused to accept the offer of the Communists. 
But, on the other hand, it could not resist the growing 
popular demand for a resistance to Japanese aggression. Its 
Anglo-American patrons were also making the same 
demand. Consequently, in September 1936, Chiang Kai- 
shek rejected the terms of Japanese Imperialism for 
“co-operation against Communists”. At the same time, he 
reaffirmed his determination to carry on his campaign 
against the Communists. He is reported to have said: “I 
will never talk about this (unity) until every red soldier in 
China is exterminated, and every Communist is in prison. 
Only then would it be possible to co-operate with Russia.”*® 
That was his reply to the proposition made by Chang Hsue- 
liang that for an effective resistance to Japan the civil war 
must stop, and an alliance be made with the Soviet Union. 

But events moved fast, eventually forcing Chiang 
Kai-shek’s hand. His unexpectedly hostile attitude provoked 
Japan to move the Manchurian troops towank Peking. As 
previously, the armies of the Nanking Government failed 
to put up any serious resistance. But the provincial l<xces 
Atxed on their own initiative, and the Japanese attack Vms 

f “Cbiaa ! Th* Towards i^abludMtd ia New Yfllfk, 

tw. 

Snow, "Red St<W Over (^ioa”. 
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repulsed. That event gave a big fillip to the anti-Japanese 
movement throughout the country, and the demand for the 
-suspension of civil war was pressed more vigorously. Chiang 
Kai-shek retorted by ordering the arrest of seven leaders of 
the National Salvation Association, and breaking up anti- 
Japanese students demonstrations in ' Shanghai. On the 
other hand, he accused the Noriji-Western Army, which had 
just repulsed the Japanese invasion, of insubordinaticm to 
the central authority, and ordered it to begin operation 
against the Communists, He suffered a severe defeat in 
that IsBt anti-Communist expedition. Thereupon, he 
himself flew to Sian in order to enforce his authority, and 
to despatch the rebellious North-Western Army to the south. 
But there was a surprise in store for him. The 
Generalissimo of the National Army was received by a revolt 
of the Sian garrison which took him prisoner on 
December 11. 

From his captivity, Chiang Kai-shek appealed to the 
Nanking Generals not to take any military measures for his 
release. The spirit against him was so strong that nobody 
expected him to return alive. That famous incident of 
Sian still remains shrouded in mystery. But all available 
data go to show that his life was saved on the intervention of 
the Communists, and that, in order to save his life, he 
accepted the Communist offer for a national united front 
against Japanese Imperialism. A Communist writer testifies 
that 'the Chinese Communists on the spot exerted “great 
influence with the Manchurian Army to preserve Chiang 
and send him back as national leader to Nanking.”" How- 
ever, it is a fact that a prominent leader of the Chinese 
Commiltust Party, Chou £n-lai, met Chiang Kai-shek in 
his captivity at Sian and persuaded him. to accept the offer 
of unity in the anti-Japanese struggle. The new policy of 
the ConmniniiM: Party living been authoritatively explained 
to him, C^ng Kai-^hek “became more convinc*^ not tmly 
of the sincerity of his immediate captors, but also of the 

“ Hany <3«]me8, “When Ctea Oaites”, Npw York, 1957. 
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Reds, in their opposition to civil war and their readiness- 
to assist in the peaceful unification of the country under 
his own leadership, provided he defined a policy of armed 
resistance to Japan.”‘* 

Chiang Kai-shek was released on the Christmas day, 
and flew straight to Nanking. Presumably, he had agreed 
to the proposition of the Communists, backed up by the 
North-Western Army. On his return, he found that the 
movement for a united resistance to Japan had grown much 
stronger. The press organs of Anglo-American Imperialism, 
such as the Shanghai Evening Post and the North-China 
Daily News, openly supported the demand, and advised 
Chiang Kai-shek to make up with the Communists since 
the latter had changed their policy so very radically. The 
former, for example, wrote: “It does appear to be more 
and more generally realised that the Communists of China 
are not now Communists in any essential. What is there 
about the so-called Communist Programme of the present 
day which warrants refusal to make peace with a group no 
longer committed to anything fundamentally Communis- 
tic?’*” 

Chiang could no longer be obstinate. He convened a 
meeting of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo 
Min Tang which met at Nanking on February 15, 1937. 
On that occasion, a telegram was received from the 
Communist Party which declared that it had already changed 
its policy and was prefrared to act on the following lines: 
1. 'To cease the civil war against the Nanking armies, except 
in defence; 2. To change the Soviet Government into the 
Government of the Special Region of the Republic of China; 
3. To place the Red Army under the direa command of the 
Central Government and the Military MEaiia Commission 
m Nanking; 4. To enforce a thorough democratic system 
of tmiversal suffrage within the areas under the |arisdictj 0 n 
pf the Government of the Special Rqi^; and 5. Toabandmi 

t 

JMsk Show, "Red Star Over Oiiaa*’. 
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the policy of expropriating the landlords. The letter con- 
cluded with an appeal to the Kuo Min Tang to adopt in 
return the following programme: - 1. Suspension of civil 
wars of all kinds and concentration of the national strength 
for a united resistance to external aggression; 2. Freedom 
of speech, assembly and organisation; 3. Release of all 
political prisoners; 4. Convocat'on of a Congress of all 
parties, military groups and organisations in order to select 
leaders capable of carrying out the salv^tdon of the country; 
5. Imtnediate accomplishment of the preparatory work for a 
war of resistance again -r Japan; and 6. Amelioration of the 
living conditions of the people. 

The Kuo Min Tang Executive Committee, thereupon, 
passed a resolution formulating four conditions for a recon- 
ciliation with the Communists. The conditions were: 

1. Abolition of the Red Army and its incorporation into 
the nation’s armed forces under a unified command; 

2. Unification of Government power in the hands of the 
Central Government and dissolution of the so-called Chinese 
Soviet Republic and other organisations detrimental to 
governmental unity; 3. Absolute cessation of Communist 
propaganda; 4. Stoppage of the class struggle. Obviously, 
the Kuo Min Tang leaders wanted to temporise. In view 
of the growing popular demand for unity and cessation of 
civil wars, so that the country could be ddEended against the 
Japanese invaders, they did not dare to turn down the 
Communist offer which was very conciliatory. The condi- 
tions they made had already been accepted voluntarily by 
the Communhts. 

On March 15, the Communist Party formally atxepted 
tiu: terms of the Central Executive Com|nittee of the Kuo 
Min Tai^. The Soviet Government of China voluntarily 
abdicated in favour of a natioiudist bouigeots d^nocracy 
afto: a decade of such a bitterly fought civil war as the wmrld 
had never experientxd before. More than a million lives 
had been sacrificed in that war. The territory under the 
jiip$ctiaiQn of the defunct Soviet Govemioent was renamed 
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“The Bordering Districts of Shensi, Kansu and Ningsha", 
as an integral part of the still to be established Chinese 
Republic with its headquarters at Nanking. The Red Army 
was assigned by order from Nanking to a “Garrison Area” 
in North Shensi, and was g^nted a subsidy. Thus ended 
definitely the attempt to build a Soviet Republic in the 
midst of social conditions which could generate the forces 
only for a bourgeois democratic revolution. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese invaders pressed forward from 
all directions. In July, they again began operations in 
North China with the object of capturing Peking. Violating 
all his previous declarations, Chiang Kai-shek pursued the 
policy of local settlement with Japan and ordered the with- 
drawal of Chinese forces from the Peking-Tientsin area. 
But the North-Western Army, under the influence of Com- 
munist propaganda, had been inspired with the spirit of 
resistance. At the same time, the Japanese became active 
also on the Shanghai front. Chiang Kai-shek could no 
longer hesitate and temporise. Nanking itself was 
threatened by the foreign invader. In the beginning of 
September, the negotiations for the establishment of the 
national united front with the Communists were formally 
concluded. On September 10, the Red Army was formally 
incorporated in the Nationalist Army under the supreme 
command of Chiang Kai-shek, as the Eighth Route Army. 
From its headquarters at Fushih in Shensi, the Communist 
Party issued a proclamation on September 22, dissolving the 
Soviet Republic. A foreign visitor reported that the most 
pKJpular slogan in the Communist Headquarters was: “Let 
us support General Chiang to lead the anti-JapaneSe war."^* 
The Oumnunist Youth Congress held at Yenan in fiBiensi 
tvas reported to have elected Chiang Kai-shek its Honoraty 
Presid^, together with Chu Teh and Mao Tse-timgl 

A foreign journalist, observing tht) trans^maetiott 
the spot, wrote: "The ttruggle for the Soviets in Cl^ia is 
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half as old as the U.S.S.R., and has been almost as bloody. 
Here is a revolutionary army of some hundred thousand 
men^ the nucleus of which has fought nearly every day for 
ten years against everything which the Kuo Min Tang 
uniforms have represented. This army lives on a basis of 
pure war-communism while it carrifs out orders of the 
Communist Party to support the ruling classes of China in 
a war, although most of their families have been massacred 
by that ruling class. How is this phffliomenon possible? It 
i'i not merely u united national front against Japanese 
aggression. 1 he whcSe question was decided two years ago, 
as a result of a change of views regarding the nature of the 
Chinese Revolution. Is this giving up the Soviets; is it a 
defeat or merely a strategy? It is not viewed in these terms, 
but is looked at in a very unemotional matter-of-fact way. 
Everyone seems to accept it as a part of historical deter- 
minism, as a new stage in the development of the unaccom- 
plished Chinese Revolution which they now regard as a 
bourgeois democratic revolution. The question why this 
has not been so ten years ago, is not discussed. Some look 
at the change as one step backward to achieve two steps 
forward. Others say they should never have tried to have 
Soviets in 1928, or at least given them up in 1952.”“ 

The questions raised by the above observer were 
answered by Mao Tse-tung in the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party held in May 1957. He said: “We support 
the theory of the transformation of the revolution. The 
democratic revolution will change to Socialism. In this 
democratic revolution, there are stages of development, but 
all are under the slogan of the Democratic Republic, not 
under that of a Soviet Republic. We are for passing throi^h 
aU necessary stages of the Democtatic Republic to reach 
SociaUsm/' The Communist Party adopted a new 
prtgramme of the following ten points; 

I 4 To fi|^ Japan thoroughly and decisively and drive 

“ISto Wale#, “The Pasaiti$ of the Chisieae Soviet#”, Asia, New 
Totk, fmuuy, 1^. 
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Japanese Imperialism out of China. 2. To stop all diplo- 
matic negotiations with Japan and oppose the compromising 
and wavering attitude of the Nanking Government. 3. To 
mobilise the armies of the whole nation on the front to fight 
against the Japanese. 4. To mobilise the whole body of the 
masses to join the war front against the Japanese, to give 
the people the freedom of patriotic activity and the freedom 
to arm themselves. 5. To organise a National Defence 
Government of all parties, clearing out the traitors and 
other forces of Japanese Imperialism in China. 6. To 
establish an anti-Japanese diplomatic policy, enter into a 
military agreement with the U.S.S.R., and into a Pacific 
Anti-Japanese Agreement with England, America and 
France. 7. To adopt an anti-Japanese financial policy; the 
principle of this financial policy to be that everybody who 
has money must support the nation, and that all the property 
of Japanese Imperialism must be confiscated. The prin- 
ciple of the economic policy should be to boycott the use 
of Japanese goods and to increase the use national goods. 
8. To improve and reconstruct the life of the people, 
including the removal of the many unjust sur-taxes, decrease 
of taxes and rents. 9. To develop the anti-Japanese national 
defence education. 10. To organise a united front of the 
whole country with the unification of the two parties (Kuo 
Min Tang and Communist) as the basis for the strug^e 
against the Japanese. Declaring the programme publicly, 
Mao Tse-tung remarked: "If we can realise them (the ten 
points), we can strike down Japanese Imperialism; if not, 
China will perish." 

The Kuo Min Tang leaders made the united front 
with g^^t mental reservations. Even a radical chat^ in 
the peirspective of the Communist Party regardii^ the 
development the revolutiem was not sufficiently lemmiog 
them. i 

However, ev«Bts moved swiftiy. Th» cemn^ of civil 
war and the formation of an united fnmt co const Jaqfonese 
im^ired confidence in the final vicn»yv 
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ihe general hopelessness and despondency which had 
•demoralised and paralysed the Chinese army continually 
retreating before the invader. The Eighth Route Army, 
commanded by Chu Teh and his Communist Staff became 
the spearhead of the counter-offensive. To inspire new 
courage and a militant spirit in the hird-pressed peasant- 
soldiers, all the members of the family of a soldier were 
exempted from labour service; their rents were reduced by 
one quarter; landowners were strictly forbidden to take the 
land away from them. 

On the other l;^nd, the Chinese resistance was very 
greatly reinforced by material help from the Soviet Union 
coming through Mongolia. The regular troops, ably sup- 
ported by numerous guerilla bands, made the position of 
the Japanese invader insecure and dangerous. Everywhere, 
Japanese troops were attacked from the rear and harrassed 
on their way. They were dislodged from one position after 
another. The Chinese bourgeoisie, however, still depended 
rather on the support of the rival imperialist Powers than 
on the revolutionary forces inside the country and the 
unconditional support of the Soviet Union. There were 
tumours of a big financial deal with some American firm. 

Participating in the United National Front, as its most 
active factor, the Communists, however, endeavoured to 
mobilise the masses so as to resist any future betrayal of the 
nationalist movement by the reactionary elements. The 
policy of the Communists was outlined by Yen Peh-hsi, the 
head of the Political Department of the Eighth Route Array, 
as follows; “Our primary task is to establish close and 
friendly realtions between the troops and the population. 
At the same time, we arm the population in order that they 
may fight with us. Among the armed population, there are 
two gioiqw; guerillas and self-defence tro<^. The latter are 
not rekhsed from their ordinary work. We are alsd devoting 
consideriihle atmmion to improving the standard id living 
of the people. Rents and rates d interest w feeing reduced, 
l^d and other tartes are beirg ahoibhed a$ for as possible. 
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We give aid to the refugees. They are placed with families 
in the safety zone. They too are mobilised and armed, and 
often go back to their towns and villages. First we must 
abolish all taxes and levies, for we cannot expect poor people 
to fight against the Japanese robbers and at the same time 
pay taxes and levies. But the rich people must give money.” 

According to the policy formulated in the above 
declaration, the defence of the country was no longer the 
task only of the regular army. The maSses of the people 
were armed and mobilised to fight against Japanese 
Imperialism. At the same time, the demands of the pc^ular 
masses were directly linked up with the fight of the 
nationalist troops against the forei]^ aggression. A popular 
movement thus developed was bound to sweep away 
eventually native exploiters as well as the foreign oppressors. 
That prospect naturally inspired the Chinese masses with 
new courage and determination. 

The situation, though hopeful, is however not without 
danger. The Communists are paying heavily for national 
unity, they seem to be throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. The reunited nationalist movement remains almost 
completely under the leadership of the same reactionary 
clique which carried on a bloody civil war against the forces 
of revolution for a whole decade. They do not trust the 
Communists who are only tolerated. “The visitor to 
Hankow first observes that Chinese Communists have just 
begun to attain that same legality and freedom which Com- 
munists enjoy in the United States. They have secured the 
release of their political prisoners and the right to make 
occasional speeches supporting the war against Japan. Two 
or three times a year, their Cencral Committee issues C^n 
Manifestoes regarding die proper method of winning the 
war and improving the livelihood of the people; tl^ are 
usaaliy played down^ car entir<dy omiued in K,uo Ming Tang 
newspapers, but have ineteasingly wide lepeicussina 
CUhteae intelleauals aivd eventually reach'd^ Kno Ming 
iMt thid fiie. In Inr nijiodeitahr 
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toleration, the Ck>mmunists have called off their ten years’ 
opposition to the Central Government of China, and formed 
with it a united anti-Japanese front. Instead of stirring up 
class war between peasants and landlords, tliey stress the 
slogan ‘Chinese do not fight Chinese’. They have organised 
the rural population in two provinces of North China so 
that, instead of yielding pa^sivel) to the invader, they have 
become a hard nut for the Japanese to crack. They have 
donated to their country an ext-^emely efficient method of 
mobile ivarfare, developed through ten years of civil war.”‘* 

In the same article by a Communist journalist, the 
representative of the Communist Party in the Nationalist 
capital is reported to have declared: “We consider that 
China needs the Kuo Min Tang. Our Communist Party 
represents the working class; it does not claim to, and can- 
not, represent the whole people. For a considerable time to 
come, China needs a party representing many other classes 
— merchants, intellectuals, landlords. Our hope is that the 
Kuo Min Tang will strengthen itself by getting rid' of 
corrupt officials, reactionaries and traitors.” 

The danger of bending the stick in the other direction 
is evident. The welcome zeal to learn from the bitter 
experience of the recent years should not make one forget 
the equally bitter experience made previously. The 
belated realisation that the party of the working class could 
not lead a revolution involving other classes having no 
sympathy for Socialism, should not lead to the repetition of 
older mistakes. If the party of the working class could not 
assume the sole leadership of the revolutionary movement, 
that could be done much less by a party which would 
emlnace not only the reactionary merchaius, but also feudal 
landlords. 

Developments since the formation of the national united 
fiont have not borne out the hope that the Kuo Min Ta^ 
will strengthen itself by getting rid (rf the reactimiaries in its 
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ranks. It has continued the renewfd co-operation with the 
Communists because thereby it is reinforced nationally as 
well as internationally. Having been driven to a resistance 
against Japanese invasion, the Nationalist Government 
requires unstinted support from outside. That did not come 
from the rival Imperialist Powers. It comes from the only 
source which was so very helpful to the Chinese nationalists 
once previously, namely, from the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, thanks to the activity of the Communists, the 
masses have been mobilised in self-defence. The resistance 
to Japan is no longer conditional upon the attitude of 
treacherous and fickle-minded military leaders. The modern 
army of Japanese Imperialism has dealt blow after blow to 
Chinese resistance. During the last two years, it has occupied 
practically the entire eastern part of the country. The 
Nationalist Government has been driven out from one 
important city after another and has withdrawn to the 
remotest part. 

Nevertheless, the resistance continues. The danger is 
not the power of Japanese Imperialism, which is bound to 
collapse in the long run; the danger is in the possibility of 
the ruling clique of the Kuo Min Tang and the Nationalist 
Government again betraying the revolution. That possibi- 
lity will always remain as long as the leadership of the 
movement continues to be in the control of reactionaries who 
by their own acts have proved themselves to be enemies of 
the revolution. If the zeal for unity precludes the develop- 
ing of the movement so as to outgrow its reactionary leader- 
ship, then, ultimately, the experience of 1927 may be 
repeated. Political mobilisation as well as arming the 
masses under local Communist leadership offer a guarantee 
gainst that danger. But the social composition of the 
national leadership must eventually change. Tliere is 
reason to fear that the Communis leaders, behaving lUte 
tMnmed children, are inclined towards a relapse Into 0|^ppr> 
tUniMn whidi may be justified as a clever urat^. It is tm 
eiunigh to tecognise that the Chinese reviduthKi h st^ in the 
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bourgeois democratic stage. It must also be realised that 
even a bourgeois democratic revolution requires a revolu- 
tionary leadership. Past experience has amply proved that 
the bourgeoisie are incapable of leading the revolution. But 
a bouigeois revolution triumphing in the teeth of the 
opposition of the bourgeoisie themselves, is not unprece- 
dented in history. The only condition for the triumph is 
that it must have a i evolutionary leadership, in the demo- 
cratic sense. Communism may Le a far cry; but Jacobinism 
is on the order of the day. In order to succeed, the revolu- 
tionary movement in China must develop in that direction. 
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The swing of the pendulum of Communist politics in 
China, indicated by the events in 1937, did lead to a new 
orgy of opportunism, as was apprehended by critical 
observers. It degenerated into nationalism. An all- 
embracing national front against Japanese Imperialism 
became the new slogan of the Communist Party. The cruel 
history of ten years’ civil war was brushed aside, and Chiang 
Kai-shek was fervently invited to assume the leadership of 
the National Front. Thanks to Communist propaganda, 
the world forgot the bloody record of nationalist China, and 
hailed Chiang Kai-shek as a great leader of a united people 
fighting valiantly against Japanese aggression, and subse- 
quently on the side of world democracy in the war against 
Fascism. To lionise Chiang Kai-shek as one of the top 
leaders of the international anti-fascist alliance was the 
greatest absurdity of contemporary history. Even during 
the war, the politics of the Kuo Min Tang and the behaviour 
of the Chungking Government were hardly distinguishable 
from Fascism. The outside world might not know the 
truth about China. But the Chinese Communists could 
not plead ignorance. Yet, all along they plumped for an 
all embracing national front under Chiang Kai-shek’s 
leadership, and English and American journalists of leftist 
persuasion did a good deal of drum-beatii^ for nationalist 
China. 

Successive military reverses during the earlier part of 
1944, and finally the Stilwell episode, created abroad the 
feeling that there was something wrong in China. The 
Chinese experts among foreign journalists, sgain parti- 
cularly those of leftist persuasion, with an inexplicable 
auddenne^, began to tdl "the truth about jObina”. In May 
1944. an ancmymous conreepondent wrote from CSiung^ing: 
"Malty Chinese are becoming aSvare of a duuige itt 8riiM> 
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and specially U.S. public opinion about China. For years 
they were used to hearing nothing but unqualified praise 
of the Chinese war efforts, in terms which idealised China 
beyond recognition. I have asked many Chinese what they 
thought of the recent change of foreign opinion and of 
increasing criticism of Government polii y. A liberal friend, 
in Government service, said : ‘I am happy that the previous 
sugary Hollywood conception of China is now giving way 
to realism.’ Foreign criticism coincides with the increasing 
domestic demand for freedom of speech, press and assembly 
and political organisai ion and with a growing popular move- 
meni in favour of constitutional government.” 

But the lid was definitely blown off the “cauldron of 
Cathay” at the end of the year, by Theodore White of the 
American Time and Life and Stuart Gelder of the London 
News Chronicle; Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times 
also contributed to the blow-off. The first two were 
curious cases of conversion. White paid a short visit to 
India during the stormy days of August 1942. He was a 
vehement defender of the Congress policy and fully 
sympathised with the sabotage movement. Apprehensive 
of certain tendencies at Chungking, he nevertheless 
supported Chinese nationalism as against Anglo-American 
Imperialism. Stuart Gelder is more known and loved in 
India for the r61e he played as the willing instrument of 
Gandhi trying to extricate the Congress from the conse- 
quences of its pro-Axis politics. The Indian National 
ingress and the Kuo Min Tang are birds of the same 
feather. Yet, immediately after breaking a lance for Indian 
nationalism, Gelder proceeded to China to debunk Kuo Min 
Tang politics. At the end (rf December 1944, he reported! 

“The fa;ade so carefully built up by the Oiinesc Propaganda De- 
partment and the most accomplished of all Public Relations Directore, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, has crumbled in the face the continuous 
success of Japanese arms, For years, the Kuo Min Tang party leaders, 
uho form the one-party government of China, have allowed the rest 
of the world to think of it as a twentieth omitury cDUntry. To millioos 
people in &nr<ope, America, India and ehteirhere, China has been 
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persoaified for years ia the sophisticated figure of Aaierica-edncated 
Uadaare Qdaag Kai-shek. The tmth is that she ao more represeats 
Chiaa thoa aa ladiaa Maharaja represeats ladia : no more than the 
coauaerdal cities of Shanghai, Hongkong, Hankow, Tientsin and the 
cnltnral centre of Peking represent the four hundred million Chinese 
who occupy the hinterland of the country and are indeed China.” 

Having given a graphic picture of the intolerable 
conditions in nationalist China, atid trying to explain them. 
Gelder further wrote: 

“It is aa explanation which should have been given by her (China's) 
propagandists, including the most distinguished of all — ^Madame Chiang 
Elai-sbek — instead of the fantastic bunkum which is now being debunked 
throughout the world. Of course, it is largely true that the reason for 
this is that the present-day rulers of China wish to give the impression 
that their power is for the good of the Chinese people, and therefore 
they must paint a pretty picture of the result of it. The interesting 
time is coming when the Chinese people will discover how they have 
been sold a fake.” 

That is a powerful condemnation of nationalism, and 
an admission of the mistake of having appreciated and sup- 
ported it as a liberating force even in this period of inter- 
national civil war. Stuart Gelder and others like him may 
live to report similarly about the Indian National Congress 
and its National Government about which they still enter- 
tain illusions. This debunking of the Kuo Min Tang and 
the Chungking Government exposed how very misplaced 
was the Communist hope of building a united anti- 
imperialist front again under the tattered and blood-stained 
banner of nationalism and the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek. The neo-nationalism of the Communists only 
enabled the Kuo Min Tang to regain its prestige, and 
Chiai^ Kai-shek to play the popular hero, and consequently 
hindered the growth of a revolutionary democratic move- 
ment, instead of helping it. Nationalism, which conducted 
a bloody civil war against the people for a decade, did not 
change its colour. Its intenticm was not quite unknown. 
Stuart Gelder reported at the end of Decern]^ 1^4: “The 
Kuo Min Tang progressives say that the reactioaiaries do not 
want the Communists to be armed, because afyeit die |ap$ 
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have been beaten, the then well-equipped Kuo Min Tang; 
forces will have a chance to crush them once and for all.” 

Whether their neo-nationalism was an opportunist 
deviation or meant to be a tactical move, in the territories 
controlled by them the Communists finally adopted the 
policy, which should have been theirs long ago. Quietly 
setting aside the utopian idea of establishing a proletarian 
dictatorship in the midst of mediaeval conditions, they raised 
the banner of revolutionary deraocra.-y. The remarkable 
success of the new policy of the Communists, as evidenced by 
their ability to mobi'ise the popular masses in an effective 
resistance to Japanese aggression, proved that at last, after 
years of bitter experience, the right approach to the 
problems of the Chinese revolution had been found. With 
the programme of revolutionary democratic freedom, the 
Communists could have directly approached the people 
throughout the country, instead of advocating a united front 
with counter-revolutionary nationalism. The adventurous 
policy of indiscriminate armed uprising having been dis- 
carded in favour of the programme of political mass mobili- 
sation under the banner of democratic freedom, Chiang 
Kai-shek could have no longer continued his military 
crusade against the Communists. So, they were in a 
position to appear in the political field as an independent 
factew, and thus provide a rallying ground for all the 
democratic and progressive forces in the country. That 
straight-forward policy would have isolated reactionary 
nationalism, and exposed Chiang Kai-shek and his clique 
in their true colour, and thus made it impossible for them 
to fool the democratic world for several fateful years. 

However, while pursuing the tortuous course of neo- 
nationalism, the Communists, in the territories under their 
control, did lay the pattern of the Chinese revolution. The 
revolutionary democratic system established there is bound 
to extend all over the country in course of time. 

In an address to some fore%n journalists, who, with 
great difficulty, obtained the permissiOp oi the Chungking 
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Government to visit Yenan at the end of 1944, the leader 
pf the Communist Party, Mao Tse-tung, outlined the policy 
of his party as follows: 

“To support Generalissimo Cliiang; to insist on co-operation 
between the Kuo Min Tang and <-he Chinese Communists and among 
the Obinese people, and to struggle for the overthrow of Japanese 
Imperialism and the establishment of an independent democratic 
China/* 

In the same address, he deplored the conditions, in the 
face of which the policy of united front outlined by him was 
c\idently unwarranted and even wrong. He said: 

“There is shortcoming in China, and rather serious shortcoming 
too This shortcoming is the lack of democracy. The Chinese people 
urgently need democracy, because it is only through democracy that 
their can be strength in the war of resistance. What we hope the 
National Government, the Kuo Min Tang party and other political 
parties, will do is to realise democracy in every way. But China lacks 
the democratic system that is necessary for pushing forward the war. 
No doubt, we need unification, and there must be unification in every 
way But this must be established on the basis of democracy. We 
need political unification, but it cannot be a strong political unification 
unless it is established on the basis of freedom of speech, press, 
assembly and organisation, and of a government elected democratically 
by the people. We need unification in the army, particularly. But 
this too has to be established on the basis of democracy.** 

The most remarkable feature of the statement is the 
emphasis on democracy. Bitter experience has helped the 
Chinese Communists to get over doctrinaire preoccupations 
and adjust their action to the realities of the country. To 
shelve the ill-conceived slt^n of proletarian dictatorship 
will improve the position of the Communists even in the 
European countries. There also, they are now advocating 
broad-based democratic governments instead of proletarian 
dictatorship. 

Mao Tse-tui^’s passionate advocacy of democracy is as 
t«B«shing as his Injpe about a regenmticm of the Kuo Min 
Tang is pathetic. To support GeneraUssimo Chhuig 
Kai-shek was obviously inconsistent with the object o£ estab- 
lishing “an indep^tdent democxatk China”. Ihv 
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Tse-tui:^, of all people, to entertain such an illusion about 
the Kuo Min Tang and Chiang Kai-shek, was indeed 
curious. He got over one doctrinaire preoccupation, to be 
captivated by another — united national front. Should the 
tragic history of China repeat itsell? No. Experience will 
help the Chinese Communists to get 6vcr their new doctri- 
naire preoccupation alto. 

One of the foicigu journalists, who visited Yenan, 
Isaac Epstein, representing the New York Times, wrote: 

“The administrative Fvsteni prevailing in these areas is, unlike in 
tlie Kuo Min Tang controlled regions, thoroughly elective and demo- 
cratic, starting from the lowest village units. In some matters, pure 
democracy prevails in the villages, when the whole village population, 
acting together, discuss and decide a question. The Communist policy 
in China at present is not to introduce Communism or Socialism, but 
to mobilise all groups in a democratic alliance for the task of national 
liberation. Their institutions and actions flow not from mechanical 
application of formulae, but from detailed study of actual conditions 
prevailing in China. The Communists are not preaching Communism, 
and the maximum is a reduction of rent in the liberated areas.” 

Epstein is known to be \ery close to the Communists. 
His views expressed publicly might herald a new orientation 
of the policy of the Chinese Communists. It did, as 
subsequent events proved. 

The all-important economic and social programme of 
the Chinese Communists was described in January 1945 by 
the London Economist as follows: “The r<^gime at Yenan 
is not so much Communist as radical agrarian. The guerilla 
areas too are predominantly agricultural. The new radical- 
ism is apparently not doctrinaire. The Communists have 
concentrated on reform of rents and taxes, not on 
expropriation.” 

That is certainly not Communism, although it is a social 
revolution — the kind needed by China. Only a Communist 
Party is not required to lead such a revolution. More than 
ninety per cent, of the people arc directly concerned with 
the revolution. Therefore, the soealled Communist Party 
has ceased to be the political otganisation of the working 
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class. It no longer pursues the object o£ setting up a 
proletarian dictatorship to establish Socialism. It strives for 
democratic freedom, to be reared upon economic democracy. 
Consequently, for all practical purposes, in form as well as 
content, the Communist Partv of China has become a party 
of the people — a Radical Democratic Party. 

According to reports published in the beginning of 
1945, the Communist Party claims a membership of a 
million and a quarter. That figure lepresents a very large 
fraction of the entire adult population of the area directly 
under the jurisdiction of the Yenan Government. There 
are not many thousand industrial workers in that area; nor 
are there many Communists outside that area.* The class 
composition of the Communist Party, therefore, is over- 
whelmingly non-proletarian. Why, then, call it a Com- 
munist Party? Experience will most probably compel the 
leaders of the revolution to discard the inappropriate 
denomination also. The task of the revolution in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries now is to establish Radical 
Democracy. The suitable name for a party leading that 
revolution is therefore the Radical Democratic Party. 

The metamorphosis of the Chinese Communist Party 
and the change of its programme and policy are influencing 
the international relation of forces as regards China. The 
Kuo Min Tang conducted its bloody crusade against the 
Communists not only with the help of Japan; it had the 
sympathy and material support of all the imperialist Powers, 
Even during the war, when the so-called Red Armies were 
doing as much fighting (often more) as Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies, the Chungking Government alone received all the 
benefits trf the Lease-Lend arrangement. Its anti-Communist 
policy, which indeed was anti-democratic, was practi- 
cally condoned by the Anglo-American allies. Towards the 
end o£ the war, there was a marked change. The press 
in Brititin and America began urging the CSiun^ing 

wM nearly a year batore tbe Comaumiat anaifs, ^ the 
defeat m occupied largre tracts at North China ahd Iwcmitla. 
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Government to make up with the Communists. Presumably, 
diplomatic pressure was brought to bear upon Chiang 
Kai-shek to take some steps in that direction. But the 
Communists pressed for a full-fledged coalition government, 
and the end of Kuo Min Tang totalitarianism. Chiang 
would not agree. The negotiations broke down. There- 
upon, the U.S. Ambassador, General Hurley, took a hand. 
He visited Yenan, and soon aflei wards went to Washington 
to advise, as reliably reported that Chung Kai-shek should 
be compelled to tnake up with the Communists on terms of 
equality. What he sa v in Yenan must have convinced the 
American Ambassador that the “Reds” are quite respectable 
people, not engaged in confiscating property and 
nationalising women, but successfully establishing a demo- 
cratic order for the first time in the history of China. 

The changed policy, particularly of the United States, 
encouraged the Chinese Communists to stiffen their attitude 
towards Chungking. The fervent advocacy of an all- 
embracing national front under the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek has been fruitless, as it was bound to be. 
Communism is a far cry; Radical Democracy is the new 
way to that distant goal. But civil war is an actuality. The 
Kuo Min Tang under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek 
has been waging it ruthlessly ever since 1926 and he intends 
to carry it on covertly for the moment, and again overtly 
as soon as the opportunity will come. In that situation, a 
united national front is an impossibility. Democracy is not 
identical with nationalism. The neo-nationalist degenera- 
tion of the Chinese Communists was not necessary for their 
takipg a realistic view of the tasks of the revolution. ' Indeed, 
to establish democratic freedom, they must fight nationalism 
which, in the present time, is bound to degenerate into 
Fascism. That happened in China since 1927. Therefore 
it was so very grotesque to boost the Chinese Fudurer as a 
lead^ of the world anti-fascist front. The same thing will 
hal^ped in other countries where the antiquated cult of 
natimialism still dominates public life. 
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On March 1st, 1945, Chiang Kai-shek made a public 
apnouQcement that next November a National Assembly 
would be called to establish a constitutional government. 
The Communists had been agitating for this all these years. 
But now an official spokesman of the Yenan Government 
struck an entirely different note. In an interview to the 
Associated Press of America he said: “The National 
Assembly proposed by Chiang Kai-shek will be a Congress 
of slaves; Chiang is plotting to swallow the Red Army. He 
is a despot and a dictator. He should be removed from his 
high position and punished.” 

That marked the beginning of a new chapter in the 
history of the Chinese Revolution. The Communists seem 
to have realised that a united front under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek will only serve the purpose of counter- 
revolution. After doctrinaire Communism, reactionary 
nationalism must also be discarded. The final stages of the 
long fight for the freedom of the Chinese people will take 
place under the banner of Radical Democracy — ^Twentieth 
Century Jacobinism. 

«> * • « 

The collapse of Japan in August 1945 changed the 
relation of international forces in the Far East, and conse- 
quently the perennial civil war in China threatened to break 
out again in flames of actual fighting. There was a fierce 
controversy between the Communists and the Chungking 
Government over the question of accepting Japanese 
surrender. The Communists claimed that the Japanese 
armies in the territories covered by the operations (£ the 
Chinese Red Army should surrender themselves and their 
arms to the latter. Chiang Kai-shek, on the contrary, 
ordered that only trf&cers appointed by him were entitled to 
jtccq}t the sunender <rf the Japanese army. The object of 
fxHh the parties was palpable, Chiang ^’anted to prevent 
the Communist armies growing stronger by capturing laige 
qtmmtities of arms from dm defeated Japanese, Tfm Cpw* 
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munists, on their part, were equally anxious to have exactly 
that advantage. The American Supreme Command backed 
up Chiang’s claim. The Communists were defiant, and the 
fate of China trembled in the balance. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty, concluded at that juncture, 
promised to save China from the threatened outbreak of 
civil war. The Communists would not precipitate a clash 
without the consent of the Russians, because in that 
impending clash America stood behind Chungking, and 
powerful American forces were actually in China. On the 
other hand, if America intervened in the Chinese civil war, 
the Soviet Union could not stand aloof. Hence the Russians 
were anxious to head off any such fateful clash. By signing 
the treaty with the Chungking Government, they went more 
than half-way — to the extent of letting down the Com- 
munists, for the moment at least. But at the same time, in 
return for sweeping concessions to the Chinese Government, 
which had never been very friendly to Moscow, the Russians 
demanded democratisation of China and a close Sino-Soviet 
alliance. The demand implied that Kuo Min Tang Fascism 
should end, and Chiang's reactionary clique be removed 
from power. 

The success of Soviet diplomacy would also scuttle the 
American plan of practically establishing a protectorate over 
nationalist China. The generous terms offered by the 
Russians strengthened the hands of the progressive elements 
inside the Kuo Min Tang. Chiang could openly oppose the 
treaty only by risking isolation. The treaty thus influenced 
the relation of forces in the political life of China. Accordii^ 
to it, the Chqngking Government was to be reconstructed 
as a coalition of parties, the Communists having a fair 
re^Nfesentation. Their claim of equal share in the Govern- 
ment Was, indeed, waived. But the Communist Party would 
be a jpiitty in the State, on a footing of equality with other 
parties,, iticbidi^ the Kuo Min Tang. FunctidiiiTig as the 
llsader Gf the Chinese democracy, whkh would mean its 
Communist mily in name, it would grow in influente» 
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and entrench itself throughout the country as deeply as it 
had done in some limited areas. 

But the success of Soviet statesmanship depended on 
the response from China. The Chungking Government 
signed as well as ratified the treaty. For the moment, the war 
clouds on the horizon appeared to disperse. The controversy 
over the question of the Japanese surrender, however, was 
Still not settled. Chiang Kai-shek invited the head of the 
Yenan Government, Mao Tse-tung, to Chungking for a 
personal discussion of the controversial questions. There- 
upon followed protracted negotiation behind closed doors. 
It was to settle all outstanding disputes between the two 
parties, and prepare the ground for the formation of a 
coalition government. After several weeks, during which 
time the expectant world was puzzled by conflicting news 
reports, the negotiation broke up. The Communist leader 
left the nationalist capital, denouncing Chiang Kai-shek as a 
fascist dictator. That was the signal for the outbreak of a 
verbal warfare serving the purpose of a smoke-screen behind 
which both the parties manoeuvered for positions in the 
field of civil war. The Communists refused to participate 
in the meeting of the National Assembly which was to 
promulgate a Constitution as the basis , of the coalition 
government. 

The Sina6oviet Treaty itself was pushed to the back- 
ground by the new controversy over the question of the 
Russian evacuation of Manchuria. Having realised that moral 
support given through the treaty did not enable the demo- 
cratic and progressive elements inside the Kuo Min Tang 
to gain the upper-hand, and shake Chiang’s dictatmship, 
the Russians fell back on the policy of assisting the 
Ccnnmunists, directly and indirectly, to strengthen their 
armed forces and take up strategic positions under the ooivet 
of the Soviet army, throtghout North China and Mandiuria. 
49n the mher hand, Chiang received The fullest supfxn't of 
The American military authorities as a$ tW new 
^mhatsador. General Marshal, in the etet tn mtalhnh hh 
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Tul« diroughout the country, including Manchuria. The 
result of that parallel development was that the stage was 
set for a civil war on a much larger scale than ever. By the 
spring of 1946, China was split up into two openly hostile 
camps — the Communists controlling strategically the entire 
North almost down to the Yellow River, a(nd the Nationalists, 
backed by the Americans, em^jattled to enforce their 
authority. 

The unhappy country thus made yot another round in 
the vicious circle of revolution and counter-revolution. 
Perennial civil war is the feature of that unstable state. It 
could not be ended simply by the Communists becoming 
passionate patriots. In the Soviet Union, Communism 
could be patriotic for the very simple reason that there the 
people have a patna; the country belongs to them. In other 
countries, where the patna is the property of a minority, and 
the majority is entirely dispossessed, it is absurd to preach 
patriotism to the people. The Communists have still to 
learn that the Russians cannot be imitated everywhere, 
under all circumstances. 

The Communists suddenly discovered fascist ambitions 
in Chiang Kai-shek, having for years lionised him as the 
leader of the patriotic war. The Nationalists, on their part, 
accused the Communists of disloyalty and conspiracy to 
disrupt national unity. The Japanese invasion had forced 
a semblance of national unity; but it was to be expected 
that, on the disappearance of that extraneous factor, the 
smouldering fire of civil war would again break out into 
flames. 

The experience ot China should answer one of the dut- 
standing questions facing the post-war world, namely, can 
deiimcratic freedom be reconciled with Nationalism? The 
civil war in China has not been, and will not be, a struggle 
between Communism and Nationalism. It is a tussle 
bettvetta Nationalism and Democracy; between reaction 
and pMigiess; between vested interests and the urge for a 
social reconstruction needed for promoting the welfare 
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the people as a whole. Had Nationalism been democratic, 
the Communists could not capture the leadership of the 
masses. Having learned from experience, the Communists 
in China to-day are Communists only in name. In effect, 
they stand for democratic freedom, and have established it 
wherever they had the power to do so. As champions of 
democracy in practice, as well as in theory, they have been 
proclaimed enemies of the nation by the Nationalists. 
Nationalism thus proposes to wage war against democracy. 
How can a civil war be avoided in such a situation? Thus, 
by the middle of 1946, twenty years after the betrayal of 
the National Democratic Revolution by the nationalist 
bourgeoisie, and many more decades of a continuous tussle 
between revolution and counter-revolution, China stood at 
cross-roads, awaiting the verdict of history. 
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